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INTRODUCTION TO DOVER EDITION 

NO field of science provides a moie graphic record of man's 
quest tor knowledge and his attempts to gam control of his 
environment than the fields of geography and cartography 
Primitive men, moving about in search of food or a better 
livelihood, are aware of the advantages afforded by even rude 
maps The more perilous their journeys, the more reliable 
their maps are apt to be Frame maps, constructed from palm 
branches and sea shells, have enabled South Sea Islanders to 
navigate with safety over vast stretches of open water from one 
tiny atoll to another But it is when man emerges from reliance 
upon mere route-charts to the stage of contemplating the 
larger world beyond his horizons that he discloses the peculiar 
characteristics of his mind After he has made tentative con- 
tacts with the outer world, through his own explorations or 
the travel accounts of others, his reactions to those experiences, 
whether he records them verbally or diagrammatically, reveal 
the qualities of his intelligence It would be hard to find a 
truer index of the intellectual or scientific sophistication of a 
people, at any given stage of their development, than the 
manner in which they conceive of the earth about them 
Before the time of the ancient Greeks, geography and 
cartography were in a primitive state The early Babylonians, 
for example, had developed remarkable precision and skill 
in observing and predicting the orderly movements of celestial 
bodies, but their conceptions of the earth were what one 
might expect of a relatively isolated people A Babylonian clay 
tablet, dating from the Persian period, depicts the earth as a 
circular plane, bisected by the Euphrates River, with the 
capital city of Babylon located near the center and a few 
adjacent countries bordering upon an encircling ocean, Com- 
pare this crude representation with the vivid geographical 
descriptions found in Homer's Ih ad Odyssey^ rangin g 
from familiar details about localities m the eastern Mediter- 
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ranean area to fanciful accounts of dubiously identifiable 
legions along the westein Mediterianean coast Homer lived 
during the gieat age of Greek colonuation that took place in 
the eighth and seventh centuiies BG, when adventurous 
Greeks, dnven fiom then homeland by adverse economic or 
political conditions, were establishing maritime colonies from 
the east coast of Spam to the fai icgions of the Black Sea A 
strange and wonderful world was being unfolded to a natuially 
curious people The early Greek colonists, in maintaining 
close contacts with their mother cities, weie providing them 
with a rich store of geogra|>hical information It is not sur- 
prising that the Gieek cities along the Asia Minor coast that 
took a leading pait in the colonizing movement became centers 
of geogiaphical and cosmographical speculation Miletus alone 
established moie than ioity daughter cities and she could 
proudly claim as her citizens the three leading figures in early 
cosmography and geography, Thales, Anaximander, and 
Hecataeus 

Bunbury's Histoiy of Ancient Geography presents a full 
account of one of the most momentous periods in the history 
of geography A mere examination of Bunbuiy's painstakingly 
reconstructed maps of the known world, as conceived by 
Homei, Hecataeus, Heiodotus, Eratosthenes, Stiabo, and 
Ptolemy, will enable the reader to comprehend the stages 
through which the Greeks developed their world geography 
from the blurred and obscure notions of Mediterranean 
manners, as related by Homer, to the ostensibly, though not 
actually, mathematical geography of Ptolemy We see that 
Homei 's conceptions of the outer world were so indistinct 
that nothing moie than a tentative sketch is permissible Heca- 
taeus’ map, though comprehending the entire known world, 
is still reminiscent of the Babylonian world-map inasmuch as 
It conceives of the earth as a circular plane, surrounded by a 
river-hke ocean, with Greece supplanting Babylon at the 
center, Herodotus was sufficiently sophisticated, through his 
own travels and the reports of navigators, to appreciate that 
the known world was not circular nor its continents sym- 
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metrical and that, while an ocean flowing about the Affican 
continent was admissible, there was no evidence lor a 
circpmambient northern ocean Eratosthenes became the 
founder of the science of geography when he insisted that a 
true map of the world would have to be based upon astro- 
nomically determined positions His world map is recon- 
structed upon an irregular grid whose parallels aligned posi- 
tions that were reputed in his day to be in the same latitude 
Observe, however, that Eratosthenes has reintroduced a north- 
ern ocean, with the Caspian opening upon it as a gulf Strabo's 
map incorporates a considerable amount of new data, much 
of It the result of Roman conquests Ptolemy’s map represents 
the culmination of ancient geography It appears to be math- 
ematical, but actually there were very few positions whose 
latitudes had been accurately determined m his day and 
accurate longitudes depend upon precise chronometers and 
astronomical instruments So Ptolemy was obliged to depend 
upon the same raw data as his predecessors, the dead-reckoning 
of travelers and seamen Consequently his map is full of gross 
errors but, even so, it is a magnificent achievement It was so 
impressive that it stifled all scientific development in cartog- 
raphy until the great age of exploration and, even a century 
after the voyages of Columbus and Magellan had exposed his 
erroneous conceptions, maps and atlases continued to be pub- 
lished in the Ptolemaic style 

CThe Greeks were primarily interested in two aspects of 
geography, coastal charts and mathematical geography, and 
both these interests reflect national traits— their love of sailing 
and of abstract thinking As a maritime people who had to 
depend mainly upon the seas for distant communications, they 
quickly appreciated the need for carefully compiled pilot- 
guides A number of noteworthy accounts of Greek coastal 
voyages, to which they gave the name periplus, have come 
down to us. On the other hand, Greeks of the early peribd had 
little interest in internal geography Not until historians 
entered the field with graphic accounts of military expeditions 
did Greek readers have an opportunity to gam an intimate 
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knowledge oi distant intenoi regions Xenophon's vmd report 
of the march of ten thousand Greeks deep into Peisia (401 
BC) and of their subsequent retreat acioss Aimenia to the 
eastern shores of the Black Sea opened up new gcogiaphical 
vistas But It was Alexander’s bieathtaking expedition to India, 
recorded by historians who accompanied him, that really 
turned Greek minds to world geogiaphy The Roman con- 
quest of Greece, beginning early in the second century B C , 
continued the process ot making cosmopolites oi the Greeks* 
Greek intellectuals were being drawn to Rome, wheie they 
became interested in learning about the vast legions of western 
Europe that were falling before the Roman sword Impressed 
by Roman achievements Greek philosophers were developing 
syncretistic tendencies that were to manifest concepts ot world 
citizenship and of the Roman empire as the fulfilment of the 
divine order on earth Stoic intellectuals like Polybius, Posido 
nius, and Strabo, each of them an intimate of at least one 
Roman general, came to realize that a grasp of world geog- 
raphy was a necessary ioundation for their scientific and 
historical writings 

At the very time that Roman military campaigns were stimu- 
lating Greeks to a greater interest in inicinal and world 
geography, the traditional Greek iocus upon periplus geog- 
raphy was having a detrimental effect upon Roman geog- 
raphers During the early empire Roman officials were able 
to travel over fifty thousand miles of paved highway and had 
in their possession official maps in which the distances over 
this vast network had been accurately compiled from Roman 
milestones Roman geographers could have made extensive 
use of existing official data but instead we find Mela and 
Plmy preferring to adopt the antiquated Greek periplus 
framework for their geographical works* Phny was a top-level 
administrator with considerable experience m far-flung prov- 
inces of the empire He is known to have had access to the 
voluminous geographical data accumulated m Marcus 
Agrippa’s imperial survey, and he actually did make frequent 
use of these materials, yet he adopts as the framework of his 
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books on world geography two preposterous circumnaviga- 
tions of the Eurasian and African continents In his focus 
upon coastal areas Pliny gives scanty attention to interior 
geography 

We gather from this discussion that the Greeks did not 
develop most aspects of geography to the high level they 
attained in some other branches of science Their accomplish- 
ments in mathematical geography, however, are among the 
most impressive developments in the entire history of science 
Beginning with Eratosthenes, who, about 225 B C , achieved a 
nearly coirect figure for the earth's circumference, and con- 
tinuing through the contributions of Hipparchus and Marinus 
of Tyre to the culminating work of Ptolemy, which lays 
down the principles of scientific cartography, we have a record 
of remarkable scientific attainment Bunbury is particularly 
expert in his discussion of this aspect of Greek geography 

It would be fitting, in this repubhcation of Bunbury's 
monumental work, if we could append a brief biographical 
sketch of England's greatest classical geographer Sir Edward 
Herbert Bunbury was graduated with distinction m Classics 
from Cambridge University and combined his love for the 
Classics with a lifelong interest in geography He was elected 
a Fellow in the Royal Geographical Society early in life and 
served as a Member of the Council of that Society for two years 
It IS a frustrating experience to seek to glean information about 
his life, beyond the salient points of his career, from published 
records One is compelled to resort to obituary notices, and 
then the reason for the difficulty is made plain The notice in 
The London Times draws attention to his extraordinary shy- 
ness, his painfully embarrassed manner in company, and his 
reluctance to be drawn into learned discussions Intimate 
acquaintances hardly knew of his scientific interests, not to 
mention the eminent regard in which he was held by scientific 
colleagues But editors in the scholarly and scientific world 
knew his true worth 

Much of Bunbury's scholarship was lavished upon articles 
in encyclopaedias, in particular William Smith's Dicttonmy 
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of Gieek Q 7 id Ro 7 nan Geog^apJiy, but the picscnt woik is his 
perennial monument Bunbuiy’s Hntoiy of Aiu lent Geography 
has been acknowledged as the standard woik in Liighsh, by 
virtually all scholais who have Liboicd in this held It traces 
Its dui ability to the thorough manner in which the authoi 
handles the ancient gcogiaphical souiccs New light will 
constantly be thiown upon ancient geogiaphy by aichaeologi- 
cal evidence and by textual emendation, but the ancient 
sources will ever serve as the basis ol oui knowledge To go 
beyond Bunbuiy is to woik with the onginal (heck and 
Latin texts, many ol whioh have not been translated into 
English 

Bunbury's chapters on Homeric geogiaphy, Ilciodotus, the 
Alexandei expedition, Eratosthenes, Strabo, Plmy, and 
Ptolemy aie exhaustive studies of monograph scope No less 
indicative of the labors involved in the preparation ol these 
volumes are the chapters or sections devoted to minor geog- 
raphers and to several men who, though not rcgaided as 
geographers, made impoitant contributions to the develop- 
ment of geogiaplucal knowledge By selecting geographical 
passages scatteicd through then extant woiks or collecting 
quotations found in other authois, Bunbmy was able to pio- 
vide coherent sets of gcogiaphical views ol these minoi figures 
Among the more significant names we might mention Heca- 
taeus, Nearchus, Megasthcncs, Pythcas, tlippauhus, Polybius, 
Agathai chides, Artemidorus, Tacitus, and Marinas of Tyre 
Also worthy of special notice are the extended discussions of 
military campaigns and then bearing upon geography 

The republication of Bunbury’s Hntoiy will be welcomed 
by historians of science m many fields Copies of this work 
had become scarce and much rarei were sets with Banbury's 
valuable maps intact The esteem that these maps have enjoyed 
IS evident from the continual use that has been made of them 
m copies and reproductions right up to the present. 


Februaiy, 1959 
Baldwin, New Yoik 


W H STAHL 
Brooklyn College 



PREFACE. 


The present work is designed to supply a deficiency, 
wHch. I have reason to believe- has been felt by classical 
Scholars. While there is no want of elementary trea- 
tises on ancient geography, and the requirements of 
the more advanced student are fully answered by the 
elaborate articles in Dr Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography, so far as relates to the details of particular 
places and countries, it is remarkable that there does 
not exist in the English language any such historical 
review of the subject as a whole, as is to be found in 
the introductions to the works of Mannert, Ukort, and 
Eorbiger. But even these treatises, besides being con- 
fined to students who are familiar with the G-erman 
language, can hardly be said to meet the demands of 
either the scholar or the geographer at the present day 
TJkert’s introductory volume was published as far back 
as 1816, and that of Mannert still earlier, while the 
more recent work of Eorbiger (itself published in 1841) 
is so disfigured by the accumulation of cumbrous and 
unnecessary lists of names as to be altogether repulsive 
to the Enghsh reader. Since the date of the works in 
question, not only has there been a great advance in 
classical scholarship, and the critical study of the an- 
cient authorities; but still greater progress has been 
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made in the detailed examination of the regions and 
localities described by ancient geographers, many of 
which weie very impeifectly known- in modern times 
down to a recent period. It is not too much to say 
that there is scarcely a disputed question in ancient 
geography upon which some additional light has not 
been thiown by local lesearches and investigations 
within the last fifty years. 

It has been my object in the following pages to pre- 
sent to the reader the rcstrlts of these recent inquiries ’ 
and while basing my work in all cases upon a careful 
and critical examination of the ancient authorities, to 
avail myself to the fullest extent of the assistance to 
be derived from modern travelleis and geographers. 
Several instances have occurred during the progress of 
my researches, where additional information of this 
kind has served to elucidate questions which were still 
obscure when the chapters in which they ai’6 discussed 
were originally written. 

At the same time it must be constantly borne in 
mind that it is the main purpose of a historical review, 
such as the one I have attempted to give, of the pro- 
gress and development of geography in ancient times, 
to record the ideas formed and the information pos- 
sessed by the different authors from whom we derive 
our knowledge; and with a view to this I have en- 
deavoured in every instance, so far as possible, to arrive 
at my conclusions from a conscientious and independent 
study of the ancient authorities themselves, before con- 
sulting or referring to the comments and discussions of 
modern writers. In pursuing this plan, I have been 
materially aided by the valuable editions of Strabo by 
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Kramer, and of Pliny by Sillig — both of tbem subse- 
quent to the publication of the three German text-books 
above referred to — as well as by the admirable edition 
of the Geographi Grceci Minores edited by Dr. 0. 
Muller, a work which has conferred an inestimable boon 
upon all students of ancient geography. 

In referring, as I have done above, principally to the 
labours of the Germans in the same field with myself, 
I must not be legarded as ignoring what has been done 
in this country and in Frasfi.ce in connection with the 
same subject The first volume of Mr Cooley’s Ilis- 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery (published in 
Dr Lardner’s Cyclopaedia in 1833) contains a good 
popular sketch of the progress of geographical know- 
ledge in ancient times ; but is certainly not adapted to 
meet the requirements of the classical scholar. The far 
superior work of M Yivien de St. Martin — the His- 
toire de la Giographie et des Decouvertes Geogra- 
phiques — which was not published until the present 
work was alieady far advanced — contains a sufficiently 
full review of the whole subject for the purposes of the 
general reader: but the limits within which the author 
was necessarily confined, in order to include in a single 
volume the whole history of geographical progress 
down to our own time, precluded his entering in detail 
into many questions the discussion of which formed an 
essential part of my own plan 

In one respect I have thought it expedient to depart 
from the example of my German predecessors, who have 
deemed it necessary to treat separately of mathematical 
and physical geography, apart from the descriptive and 
historical portions of the subject. In a work of which 
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the historical form is an essential character, it appeared 
to me desirable to bring together all poitious of the 
subject under one view; so that the reader might see 
at once the condition of geographical knowledge at 
every successive period .• — say for insiaiice in tho time 
of Eratosthenes, Strabo, Pliny and Ptolemy — instead 
of having to turn to several different chapters for tho 
information he requires. The unity and completeness 
thus given to the successive portions of the histoiical 
review appear to me greatly to outweigh tho advan- 
tages derived from the more methodical subdivision. 

The comprehensive character of such a work as tho 
one now submitted to the reader unavoidably exposes 
it to one disadvantage. It must of necessity compiise 
many subjects which could not be fully discussed with- 
out extending it beyond all reasonable limits. The 
geography of Herodotus ; that of tho Anabasis of 
Xenophon , of the campaigns of Alexander ; the voy- 
ages of Nearchus and Haimo — ^might well require a 
volume to each of them instead of a chapter, while 
several special topics, such as the passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal, the landing of Ooesar in Britain, or tho 
defeat of Varus in Grcrmany, have to bo dispatched in 
a few pages, though each of them has formed the sub- 
ject of numerous tracts and treatises amounting to a 
little literature of its own. In such cases I have been 
compelled to bring together in a brief summary tho 
grounds of the judgement at which I have arrived in 
each case, without being able to enter into the discus- 
sion as fully as I could wish. If in some cases I may 
have in consequence appeared to pass raiher slightly 
over the arguments on the other side, I can only beg 
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my readers to believe that tins arises from the necessity 
of the case rather than fiom any overweening confidence 
in my own conclusions. 

In some instances, on the other hand, my readers 
may be disposed to complain that I have left questions 
unsettled, without pronouncing any opinion, wheie the 
evidence docs not appear to me such as to afford rea- 
sonable grounds for a decision. To both classes of 
objections I can only leply in the words of Oicero — 
adopted by Ukert as the mofto of his woik — ‘‘sequimur 
probabilia, nec ultra quam id quod verisimile occurrent 
progredi possumus, et refellere sine pertinacia, et refelli 
sine iracundia parati sumus.” 

It is only those who have devoted a considerable 
amount of attention to the study of ancient geography 
who are fully aware of the difficulties that beset the 
path of the inquirer at almost every step. But these 
difficulties have in many instances been greatly aggra- 
vated by the unwillingness of modern writers to apply 
to the statements of ancient authors the same rules of 
reasonable ciiticism by which they would he guided in 
other cases. Not only is geography in its veiy nature 
a progressive science, but the slightest attention to its 
histoiy in mediaeval or modem times will show that 
the steps ol its progress aie often vacillating and uncer- 
tain. Vague and fluctuating ideas concerning distant 
regions will be found floating as it were in a dim haze 
of twilight long before their outlines come to be dis- 
tinctly discerned. Even the most tiustworthy travellers 
are compelled to lely to a certain extent upon hearsay 
evidence, in regard to the countries or provinces that 
they have not themselves visited , and in the case of 
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less qualified observers it is generally difficult to dis- 
tinguish what they have really learnt from their own 
observation and what they have derived from otliox 
sources. Without lecurring to the case of Marco Polo 
and other medigaval tiavollers, it will be sufficient to 
turn to the map of Central Africa as it stood before 
the time of Park and Hornomann, and to trace the 
progress of discovery in that great continent, and the 
various theories by which geographers sought to explain 
or reconcile the statementS'’of successive travellers, in 
order to see what difficulties surround any such attempt 
in the absence of clear and definite information. 

But if this IS the case even in modern times, where 
the information of the geographer is derived from the 
statements of trustworthy observers and scientific tra- 
vellers, far more does it apply to the position of the 
ancient geographer. Voyages and travels for the pur- 
pose of exploration were almost entirely unknown : and 
he had to pick up his information as best he could from 
the accounts of merchants and casual travellers. The 
inaccuracy of these reports, and the consequent vague- 
ness of the statements derived from them, is frequently 
pointed out by ancient writers. But they had nothing 
else to fall back upon, and no means of correcting them 
by more accurate observations. 

Yet, notwithstanding this obvious consideration, it 
has been too much the custom in modern times to treat 
the ancient writers on this subject as if they possessed 
an authority to which they are certainly not entitled. 
Instead of at once drawing the line, as would be done 
without hesitation in the case of a mediaeval writer, 
between what was accurate and trustworthy and what 
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was vague and inaccurate, the most fanciful suggestions 
have been made and ingenious theories invented to 
account for what was simply erroneous. Even the 
supposition of vast physical changes has been intro- 
duced or adopted, rather than acknowledge that Hero- 
dotus or Strabo can have made a mistake. It has been 
♦ 

my endeavour in the following pages, as far as possible, 
to exercise a discriminating judgement in sifting truth 
from falsehood , and while doing full justice to the real 
merits of successive writers, t6 discard without scruple 
those statements where they have been obviously mis- 
led by imperfect information, or by adherence to a 
mistaken theory 

The historical form of the present work necessarily 
involves a certain amount of repetition. Nor have I 
been careful to avoid this. Many persons will, I believe, 
take up particular chapters of the book who will shrink 
from the labour of perusing the whole : and I have 
therefore endeavoured to make each successive portion 
— especially the reviews of the different leading authors 
on the subject, such as Strabo, Pliny, or Ptolemy — as 
complete in itself as possible No English book, as far 
as I am aware, contains a similar analysis of these well- 
known authors, who are too often quoted for detached 
statements by writers who are wholly unacquainted 
with their real authority and value. 

I am aware that I shall incur the censure of many 
of the more advanced scholars of the piesent day for 
having adhered to the old orthography of Greek names. 
I must confess myself one of those who fail to see the 
advantage of the changes recently introduced : changes 
that can hardly yet be said to form a permanent or 
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established system. But, ludependciit of my own pre- 
ference for the system to winch 1 have been accustonied 
from my youth, two considerations would in thoiuselves 
have detexred me from intiodiicmg any such innova- 
tions m the present woik. The one is that as my 
subject included Roman as well as Greek gcograjiby, 
I sliould have had to follow two differ out systems of 
orthography in different porlaons of the book, and to 
write the same names in two difloront modes, according 
as I was reviewing a Gre&k or a Latin author. To this 
must be added that as the book now piesonled to the 
reader is, from its nature, in some dogieo a supplement 
to the two valuable Dictionaries of Ancient Biography 
and Geography edited by Dr. Smith, which are at pre- 
sent in the hands of all scholars, I should have been 
unwilling to deviate from the practice wliich has been 
there adopted. 

With regard to the orthography of oriental names, 
which arc necessarily of frequent occurrcnco in the fol- 
lowing pages, I liave contented myself with writing 
them as I found tliem in the authority hoforo me, or in 
the case of well-known names in tlio mode commonly 
received. Having no knowledge myself of any of the 
oriental languages, it was imposbiblo for mo to attempt 
to follow any uniform system in this respect. 

The present woik, like those of Mannert and TJkert, 
is confined to the geography of the ancient world as 
known to us through the Greeks and Romans. In the 
very brief introductory ebapter, I have only touched 
upon that of other nations with reference to its bearing 
upon the geography of the Greeks at the earliest period 
when we have any information concerning it. To in- 
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vestigate the details of the geographical hnowledge — 
limited as it undoubtedly was — possessed by the Egyp- 
tians or Ass 3 rrians, would be wholly foreign to my 
subject, and is a task for which I feel myself entirely 
incompetent. 

It may perhaps be necessary to observe that the 
maps inserted in these volumes are not designed in 
any degree to supply the place of an Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, but solely to illustrate the particular sub- 
jects discussed, or to bring more distinctly before the 
eyes of the reader the general outline of the geogra- 
phical systems formed by successive writers, so far as it 
IS possible to extract these from their writings alone. 
In the preparation of these maps, I have derived the 
greatest assistance from the series of those contributed 
by Dr. 0. Muller to the valuable “ Atlai, of Ancient 
Geography edited by Dr. Smith and Mr. Grove and I 
take this opportunity of expressing in the strongest 
manner my sense of the obligations that I owe him. 
Scarcely less valuable is the aid I have received from 
his admirable edition of the Geographi Grceci Minores 
(already referred to), without which it would have been 
scaicely possible for me to have executed in a satis- 
factory manner the portions of my work relating to 
the writers in question. 
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Note — I am aware that I may appcttr liable to the charge of inconsistency, m 
presenting the reader with a map purporting to repiesent the voyage of Ulysbc*?, 
when I ha-vG expie&sed in the body of my work my conviction that Homer had no 
such map present to his mind, and did not attempt to embody in any dcfinito 
form his vagno poetical conceptions of the wanderings of lus heio from land to 
land and from one mythical island to another Bat such arepiesentation has been 
so generally inscxtcd m all treatises on ancient geography, and discussions ot 
what IS termed Homeric geography, that I thought some readers would complain 
of its absence , and at the same time it may assist them m following the nanative 
in the text, and lecalhng to their minds the order of seq^uence of the localities 
mentioned It will at least bring clearly before their eyes the utter absence of all 
relation with the real localities in the Meditonanean, with which those mentioned 
by Homer were brought m connection by local tradition and the pei verse in- 
genuity of commentatois 

With regard to the two maps attempting to lejiresent the idea of the world ns 
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formed by Hccatsons and Herodotus, I have not deviated from Iho ouatomaiy 
mode of representing the two coiiimcnts of Europe and Asia, and the Modi- 
torranean Sea, m accordance with their true position TJio change in the 
direction of the Mediterranean introduced by Dr 0 Muller does not appear to 
me to rest upon sufficient grounds to wauant its adoption At the samo time, it 
muat be freely admitted that the map of the woild according to Uccatmua is m 
gieat measure conjectural, for which leason 1 have confined myaell to a rough 
and general outline Even for that of Herodotus, though the historian lias 
furnished us with many valuable materials, which have boon liilly discussed in 
the text, there lemains much to bo filled up by conjecture, and many difiicnlties 
that cannot be solved with any approach to certainty 
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§ 1 The study of Geography, like that of Astionomy, is to a 
certain extent a necessary concomitant of civilization, but vull 
be found to have been pui&ued more or less by different nations 
according to the circumstances of their position No people 
that have made even the first steps in the progress towaids 
cultivation and enlightenment can have failed to direct their 
attention towards those heavenly bodies which so much in- 
fluence the condition of all the inhabitants of this earth, which 
deteimine the changes of the seasons, and afford the only 
natural measures of time Hence astronomy, in a lude and 
popular sense of the term, must have existed from the earliest 
ages among all nations that weie not utterly barbarous , and 
there seems no doubt that it was cairied to a gieat extent and 
attained a surprising degree of perfection among the earliest 
nations of antiquity, whose civilization we have any means of 
estimating* But while the natuial situation and circumstances 
of the ‘Egyptians, the Chaldseans, and the Assyiians — their 
open plains and starry cloudless skies — were eminently calcu- 
lated to direct their attention to the prosecution of this study, 
it was otherwise with geography In all these cases their 
civilization was eminently local in its character. Derived in 
the first instance fiom the peculiar local circumstances in 
which It grew up, it was to a great extent confined by the 
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influence of those ciicumstances within the same orif^inal 
limits Egypt especially letamed through all the ages of 
its early greatness the same isolated character that China 
continued to hold down to a very recent period. The occa- 
sional outbreaks of ambitious monarchs, who for a time ex- 
tended their dominion over the neighbouiing portions of 
Asia, produced no permanent lesult; and tho Egyptian 
monaichy, when it fiist came in contact with the Crreoks, was 
still limited to the valley of tho Nile, as it had boon eighteen 
centuries before 

The same thing was the^-caso, though to a less degree, with 
the monarchies of the Chaldfeans and tho Assyrians, which 
successively ruled m tho valley of the E^^plirates and tho 
Tigiis. The Assyrians, indeed, extended their dominion over 
a considerable part of Asia, and the adjoining island of Cyprus, 
but their peculiar civilization was confined to the district m 
which it aiose, and a few isolated monuments alone attest their 
eaily connection with any other nations or countnes. 

Geography indeed may, m a certain restricted sense, be 
regarded as applying even to that limited knowledge of one’s 
own country and its natural features and boundaries, which 
every man of cultivated iiitelligenco must inevitably iiossoss. 
But it is only in proportion as it extends beyond these nariow 
limits, and compiises other countiios, and a more considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface, that it approaches to the cha- 
racter of a science { There can be no doubt that the ancient 
Egyptians not only possessed what may he called an acomate 
geogiaphical knowledge of Egypt, hut that they had acquired 
at least general infoimation concerning other countries that 
bordered on the Mediterranean, as well as those that adjoined 
them on the East ' Eiil hoiv far they may have attained to 
anything like a definite geographical idea of any of those 
more distant lands, and their relative position, is a question, 
that must be left to Egyptologers to delormino; if indeed 
there exist the materials to onablo us to ariivo at any con- 
clusion on the subject 
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Commercial relations, which in almost all countries have 
been the precursors of geogiaphical knowledge, could have 
produced but little effect of the kind m Egypt Maritime com- 
I meree was indeed almost wholly wanting foi the Egyptians 
‘ appear to have entertained, in all ages, a deeply rooted aversion 
for the sea and all maritime puisuits , and though the pro- 
ductions of distant lands were brought to them by their neigh- 
bours the Phoenicians, and probably also by caravans across 
the deserts of Syria, this mode of trafidc would hardly lead to 
any increased information concerning the countries fiom which 
they were deiived. # 

§ 2, The earliest nation of which the literature has survived, 
that of the Jews, was almost as much cut off fiom intercomse 
with other races, by the circumstances of its position, combined 
with its peculiar institutions, as were the Egyptians, The 
special character of their literature was also such as to afford 
little opportunity for any expositions of a scientific nature . 
and while the earlier books of the Old Testament contain 
numerous geographical details concerning Palestine and the 
neighbouring distiicts, there is nothing that affoids any idea 
of the general notions of the Jews on the subject, or the extent 
of their geographical horizon The genealogy of the sons of 
Noah, found in the book of Genesis, is indeed an ethnological 
document of the highest interest, as embodying the earliest 
tiaditions concerning the lelations and affinities of the diffeient 
nations and races of men known to its author , hut it conveys 
no infoimation as to their geographical position , noi must it 
bo hastily assumed that the wiiter had any definite ideas upon 
this subject. There can be little doubt, for instance, that the 
name of Javan was the same as is found in Greek mythology 
in the foim laon oi Ion, as the founder of the Ionian race. 
But it had certainly no local connection with the people 
situated on the coast of the iEgean, who were designated 
by that appellation in the time of Heiodotus and whether 
it IS intended to apply to the Hellenic race geneially, or to 
the inhabitants of the peninsula now known as Asia Minor, — 
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m which sense it appears to have been employed at a later 
period,— we have no means of determining 
But whatever may have been the nature and extent of 'the 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Egyptians oi the 
Hebicws, it may be safely asserted that it had little, if any, 
influence upon that of the G-ieeks The latter, indeed, be- 
lieved themselves to be indebted to the Egyptians for the 
elementary principles of geometry,^ they probably derived 
fiom the Babylonians the invention of the gnomon, or sun- 
dial, as well as the division of the day into twelve hours* 
But these scientific inventions weie certainly not mtioduced 
into Greece until long after the period when oui acquaintanco 
with Greek literature gives us the means of judging for our- 
selves of their attainments in geography The results of such 
an inquiry, as we shall presently see, are conclusive as to the 
fact that their geographical knowledge in the earliest ages was 
limited to the countries in their immediate neighbourhood, 
and to the gioup of nations that surrounded tlio .diJgcan Rea. 
All beyond was vague and indefinite dciived from hearsay 
(reports, imperfectly understood, or mixed up with mytholo- 
; gical fancies and fables of poetical oiigin. 

§ 3. There was, however, one people which exorcised con- 
siderable influence upon Hellenic culture and civilization, that 
calls foi more especial notice in this place. The Phoenicians, 
unlike the Hebrews and the Egyptians, were essentially a 
commercial and seafaring people, and the earliest notices of 
them that we find, both in the Hebrew and Greek literature, 
concur in representing them as skilful and daiing navigators, 
capable of conducting long voyages, and bringing back the 
productions of distant countries to exchange with their more 
sedentary neighbours Unfortunately their native bterature 
I has utterly perished, and their early history is a blank. 


* Herodotus, ii 109 

* Tina IS expressly stated by Hero- 
dotus (le) Other writers, however, 
asoubed the xuventiou of the guomon 


to Anaximaudey, who llvod m tho 0th 
century, bo Probably he was m 
reality tho first to introduce it into 
Greece 
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WiLether or not there be any foundation for the tradition 
recorded by Heiodotus, that the original abode of the Phoeni- 
ciaiQLS was on the Eiythrsean Sea, from whence they migrated 
to the tiact on the shores of the Mediterranean which they 
inhabited in historical times, “ and immediately betook them- 
selves to long voyages, freighting their ships with the waies 
of Egypt and Assyria , ” ^ it throws no light upon the origin 
of this peculiai tendency, which so remarkably distinguished 
them from all other Semitic nations To a ceitam extent, 
indeed, its causes are not far to seek Confined to a narrow 
sea-board, and excluded fiom all ^extension of their teintory 
towards the interior by ranges of mountains, which at the 
same time afforded them abundant mateiials foi shipbuilding, 
it was but natural that they should devote themselves to 
maritime pursuits . and the similar instances of Amalfi, 
Genoa, and Venice, in the middle ages, show how easily 
even a scanty population, beginning with vciy limited re- 
sources, blit devoting all then energies to maritime commerce, 
/ may attain to a marked supeiioiity ovci all their rivals 

But the extent of that commerce and the length of the 
distant voyages which we find them undeitaking at this eaily 
period, as compared with what were customaiy among the 
Greeks and other ancient nations, oven in a more advanced 
condition, undoubtedly present a perplexing problem, which 
we have no means of solving The earliest notices which we 
find of them in the Hebrew literature lepresent them as being, 
as early as the time of Solomon (about b c 1000), already 
familial with the voyage to Taishish, by which there seems no 
doubt that we are to undei stand the region in the south of 
Spam known to the Greeks in the early ages as Tartessus^ 


* Herodotus i 1 (The same state* 
ment as repeated in vii 89 ) This tra- 
dition has been adopted as authentic, 
or as resting upon a basis of truth by- 
several modem -wntas, including 
Movers (Ih^ Phbnkier^ book i eh ii ), 
while others, among whom is :Mr 


Kenxick (Plmmcta, p 62), reject it as 
altogether unworthiy of credit 
* This subject is fully investigated 
by Mr Twisleton, m liis article 
Tarshish, m Dr Smith*s Dtchonary of 
BMtcal Aniiquiiten^ vol iii 
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It is entirely m accoidance with this that one of the earliest 
of their colonial settlements, of which the date can be fixed 
with any approach to ceitamty, was that of Gadeira, or Gades, 
in the distiict thus designated, the foundation of which is 
ascribed to a period as eaily as b o 1100. It is singular that, 
according to the traditions preserved to us, this distant colony 
preceded any of those in the Mediterranean, where Utica, on 
the coast of Africa, was established a few years later , while 
Carthage, which was destined to attain to so proud a pre- 
eminence over all other Phoenician colonies, was not founded 
till near three hundred yeatfs later ® 

Unfortunately the dates thus transmitted to us rest upon 
very doubtful authority; but the testimony of the earliest 
extant Greek literature, in the form of the Homeric poems, is 
conclusive as to the geneial fact that the Phoenicians wore at 
that remote period the principal traders and navigators in the 
AEgcan Sea and the neighbouring parts of the Mediterranean. 
They combined, as was generally the case with the earliest 
voyt^ors, the two objects of trade and piracy, especially for 
the kidnapping of slaves. But whatever may have been their 
evil practices in this respect, it seems clear that they possessed 
at this time the whole carrying trade of the seas with which 
the Greeks were familiar, and thus became the intermediaries 
through whom the arts and civilization of Egypt, Assyria, and 
Babylonia passed into Greece. It was through the same 
channel that the Greeks first became acquainted with various 
productions of more distant lands, such as ivory and frankin- 
cense, both of which were famihar to them in the days of Homer. 

Nor were the Phoenicians engaged only in the transport of 


* According to the anonymous author 
of the treatise On Wonders^ falsely 
ascribed to Anstotlo, but probably 
about a century later, Utica 'was 
founded 287 years before Carthago, a 
statement he professes to have derived 
from Tynan records (Be 131) 

Unlortuuaicly the date ol CaiUiago 
itself IS not Imown 'with certainty, autl 


the conclusion adopted by Hovers (Pie 
Fhommr, vol n pt xx pp 150-157) 
and Hr Konrick (Plimmotat p 145) 
of n 0 813 is admitted to rest only on 
a balance of evidence* The statement 
that Gadeira was settled a “ few years 
befoie Utica rests on the auihoiity of 
VoilciUb Tataoulus (u 2)* 
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foreign commodities Among the productions of then own 
coasts was the shell-fish^ from which they learnt at a veiy early 
peiiod the ait of extracting the purple dye, for which they 
weie famous m all ages, and of which the Tynans continued to 
be the chief manufacturers even under the Eoman Empire* 
Glass also was an article extensively manufactured by them, 
so that its invention was by some authors asciibed to the 
Sidomans, and iichly embioidered robes and garments aie 
repeatedly mentioned m the Homeric poems as the work of 
Sidonian artists* On the other hand, we learn from the Hebrew j 
Scriptures that Hiram, king of^Tyre, was able to famish to 
Solomon skilled artificers and artisans in almost every depait- 
ment of work requisite either for the construction or ornament 
of the Temple at J erusalem*® In all the ornamental aits indeed 
the Phoenicians appear to have been at this period as much in 
advance of then neighbours the Jews, as they undoubtedly 
were of the Greeks. 

§ 4. That this extensive commerce must have led to a wide 
expansion of the geographical horizon amongst the Phoenicians, 
as compared with their neighbours the Egyptians or the 
Hebrews, may be assumed as certain But what were the real 
extent and limits of the knowledge thus acquired, and how far 
it was embodied in a distinct geographical form, are questions 
which, from the total loss of the Phoenician literature, we are 
wholly unable to answer. While we find in the earliest Greek 
lecords many vague and dimly-traced ideas as to the wonders 
^ of the far west,’’ which are in all probability derived fiom 
Phoenician sources, it is remarkable that no definite allusion is 
found to the countries in which that people had alieady esta- 
blished themselves, long before the date that can be plausibly 
assigned to the earliest remains of the Greek literature, Not 
only IS the name of Tartessus not found m the Homeric poems, 
but the whole of that cycle of myths, which was in later times 
connected with the name of the Greek deity Herakles, but 


« Soo 1 Kmg^ vii ; 2 Ohron u 
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unquestionably belonged originally to the Tyrian god Molkarth, 
IS conspicuously wanting. No allusion is found to the island 
of Erytheia and the tuple-headed Geryones with his heids .of 
cattle, or to the golden apples of the Ilespciidos, oi the 
Columns of Herakles. The iwime of Atlas is indeed found, but 
with nothing whatever to connect him with the mountain that 
subsequently bore his name, or with the local habitation 
assigned him on the straits that led into the western ocean.^ 
Whatever ideas the Greeks may have deiived from the 
Phoenicians concerning the western portions of the Mediter- 
ranean were of so vague and (floating a character, that they can 
hardly be said to have assumed any gcogiaphical form ; and 
they certainly afford us no clue to what may have been the 
conceptions enteitained by the Phoenicians themselves. With 
I regard to the East, on the contrary, they appear to have derived 
' no ideas at all Though the extent and character of the 
commeice carried on by the Phoenicians with the distant 
regions of the East is still a subject of much controversy 
among Oiiental scholars, it may be assumed as certain that 
they leceived the commodities of India and other distant 
lands, either direct from the countries themselves, or inoio 
piobably from an intermediate entrepot in Aiabia, as we shall 
find was the case with the Gioeks at a much later peiiod.® In 
this respect indeed they appeal to have been voiy much in the 
same position as the Yenetians in the middle ages, and to have 
fconstituted the only channel through which the valuable pro- 
ducts of the East passed into the hands of the western nations. 
|As we leain from the Hebrew writings that this was the case 
/as early as the time of Solomon (b.o 1000),® it is certainly 
^ strange that not the slightest trace or allusion in any form is 


^ This point will he more fully ex« 
ammed in the next chapter 
* On this subject I must refer my 
readers to the learned and able articles 
on Taubhish and Ophir, by Mr 
Twisloton, in Br Smith’s Diet of BiU 
Geoqr , where the whole question will 
be found fully investigated 


« This appears fiom tlio welMmown 
passage in the First Book of Kings, 
ch xxii The more elaborate descrip- 
tion of the commerce ot Tyie in the 
27th chapter of Ezekiel belongs of 
course to a much lator period, about 
the^bcgmmng of the sixth centum 

B 0* 
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to be found in the Homeric poems to those regions of the far 
East, which weie to the Gieeks in all subsequent ages pre- 
eminently the land of marvel and of mystery. 

The only geographical notion — ^vague and floating as it was 
— which must have been deiived by the early Gieeks from 
this source, was that of the JEthiopians — burnt or black 
men” — a nation with whom the Egyptians had long been 
familiar, and of whom the knowledge probably passed from 
them through the Phoenicians to the Greeks Through the 
Egyptians also must have come the fable of a race of Pygmies, 
situated apparently in the Soflth of Africa, on the Ocean 
stream, and engaged in constant wars with the cranes that 
visited their country as immigrants from the North ^ 

§ 6. It does not fall within the scope of the present work to 
enter into a detailed examination of the Phoenician commerce, 
even if there were more trustworthy materials than are really 
available for such an inquiry* But two of the articles which 
the Gieeks unquestionably derived from them, and which they 
weie supposed to import from some of the most distant regions 
of the known world, require a special mention in this place, 
from their connection with geographical questions that we 
shall find recurring at almost every stage of oui future investi- 
gations Tin and amber, two products of lare occurrence, and 
almost wholly unknown within the basin of the Mediterranean,^ 
were certainly both of them well known to the Greeks ; and in 
' both cases there seems no room to doubt that they had been 
^ mtioduced to them by the Phoenicians. Tin, which was called 
by the Greeks msdteroSf is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Homeric poems, ^ and although its use as a separate metal 
would always be limited in extent, it was employed from a 


^ Tlbte passages m the Homeno 
poems which refer to the JEthiopians 
and the Pygmies will he considered in 
the next chapter 

» Amber is found, though in small 
quantities, near Ontania in Sicily , but 
no notice of this is found in any ancient 


author, and the fact seems to have 
certainly been unknown in ancient 
times 

® Homer, Iliad, xi 26, 34 , xvut, 474, 
564 Its ready tuaibiiity is alluded to 
by Hesiod, Theogon v. 862* 
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veiy early period as an alloy of copper, its mixture with, wliicli 
produced the compound now known as bronze, so raluablo 
from its supeiior haidncss, and which on that account was 
extensively used by all the nations of antiquity. 

But theio exists much difference of opinion with rcgaid to the 
quarter from whence this tin was procured by the Phoenicians 
m early ages At a somewhat later period, but still long 
before the time of Ileiodotus, it is certain that tho principal, 
if not the sole, source fiom which the tin used by the nations 
of the Mediteiianean was supplied, was fiom certain islands 
in the Western Ocean, known? to tho G-ieeks by name as tho 
Oassiterides oi Tin Islands, but the situation of which was 
unknown to Herodotus,^ and probably also to all his contem- 
poraries Later information however leaves no doubt that the 
I islands thus designated were the Scilly Islands, together with 
the adjacent peninsula of Cornwall, which was erroneously sup- 
^ posed to be a laiger island of tho same group, and from which 
in reality all the tm was procured® No allusion to these 
islands is however found m tho Homeric poems, nor in any 
author earlier than Herodotus, and it is probable that for 
centuries the Greeks continued to receive their supplies of 
this important metal from the Phoenicians without any inquiry 
as to the locality from which it was derived That people wore 
also from very early ages distinguished for their skill as 
workers m metals, and there can be no doubt that it was from 
them the Greeks flist learnt the art of making bionze, and 
probably in the first instance imported all articles composed 
of that metal ready manufactured ® 


^ He says distinctly that lie has no 
Jcrwwledge of the islands called Oasti- 
tendes, from which tin was brought 
(m 115) But, ho adds, it is certain 
that, as well as amber, it was brought 
from the extreme regions of the world 
* No tin IS found in the Soilly 
Islands, nor is it probable that it ever 
was produced there , but the oocurroiico 
of this group of islauds so ncai to tho 


mainland naturally led to the suppo- 
sition that the whole were connected 
toother 

Tm IS also found in considerable 
quantities in Devonshire , but from its 
inland position on tho borders of Dart- 
moor, this is much less likely to have 
attracted the attention of traders than 
that of Ooniwall 

“ Homer distinguishes Sidon by tho 
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But jhowevor conclusive is the evidence that this was the 
quarter from which the supply of tin was derived in historical 
ages, many waters have found it difScult to believe that the 
Phoenicians could have carried on an extensive trade with 
such remote islands at the very early period when tin and 
bronze were certainly known both to them and to the Gieeks 
Hence some wiiteis have supposed that they derived their 
supplies in the first instance from Spain itself, where tin is 
also found, though in comparatively small quantities’ The 
difficulty in the way of this theory appears to be, that tm is 
not found in the south of Spain, with which alone the Phoe- 
nicians had any direct trade ; but in the interior, and princi- 
pally in the province of Galicia, from which it would be 
nearly as difficult to bring it to Gades, as from Cornwall or 
the adjacent islands.® But, moieover, it is impossible to see 
how on this supposition the idea could have arisen of its being 
brought from “ the Tin Islands ,” a notion which we find gene- 
rally established at the earliest period when we have any geo- 
graphical information on the subject at aU. 


epithet of ** abounding m bifonze ” 
Odysa xv* 426) , and the 
great works m that metal presented by 
Iliram, king of Tyre, to the temple of 
Solomon boar the strongest testimony 
to their proficiency in the art 
At a later period the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) were also renowned lor 
their skill as workers in bronze, and 
objects manufactured by them were to 
some extent imported into Greece , but 
no such intercourse can be carried back 
to the Homeric age 
^ Concerning the actual produo* 
tion of tm m Spam, see The CasBtle- 
ndee, by Dr Q Smith (8yo* Lond 
1863), p 46 In ancient times Posi* 
doniua asserted that it was found m 
abundance among the Artabri, who 
occupied the north-western angle of 
the peninsula (the modem Galicia), 
and rliny states that it was found m 
Lusitania and Gallmcia, which he 
eironeously regards as dupromnq Iho 
popular notion that it was brought 


from certain islands in the ocean 
(Elm H N » xxxiv 16, § 156 , Posi- 
donius ap Btrab in 2, p 147 ) 

* Tm was also found m Lusitania, 
and is still met with in Portugal, but 
only in the interior of the country, 
wheio it would be little likely to 
attract the attention of the Phoenicians 
The only other country in Europe 
where tin occurs in any quantity is 
Bohemia, the forests and monn tains of 
which, as well as its inland position, 
rend Cl ed it on( of the most inaccessible 
paits ot Europe so that it was un- 
known, till a late period, both to the 
Greeks and Eomans, and even when 
they became acquamted with it they 
had no suspicion of its metallic wealth 
The supposition that the Phoemcian 
tm was brought from India is now 
generally discarded, and may be safely 
set aside as untenable It is not found 
m any part of India neaier than the 
Malay peninsula 
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Whether or not their supplies were loally derived m tho 
flist instance fiom Cornwall, or fiom some part of Spam, there 
IS no doubt that Gades always continued to bo the centre of 
the tin tiade ; it was fiom thence that tho riioomcian colonists, 
and in later tunes the Carthaginians, made then adventurous 
voyages to tho Biitish Islands, and from this ciicumstanco it 
came to bo supposed that the Oassitoiides were connected with 
Spam, a notion which became so fiimly fixed in men’s minds 
that they were desciibed by goographeis m much later times 
as a gioup of islands in the Ocean, off the coast of Spam, 
without any hint of then 'connection either with Britain oi 
Gaul Stiange as it may appear, it is thus that they aio 
represented not only by Stiabo, but even by Ptolemy, long 
after Britain itself was familiar to the Eomans ® 

This fact appeals m itself conclusive against the view 
adopted by some modem wiiteis that tho British tin was in 
very eaily times brought overland through Gaul to tho neigh- 
bourhood of Naibo and Massilia, and was imported Jiom thence 
by tho Phoenicians * That such was tho case in later times, 
when tho Gicek rcpnbhc of Massilia had gradually oxtondod 
its commercial relations thiough Gaul to tho Ocean, thoie can 
be no dispute , but to maintain that this was tho route followed 
by the trade m the time of the Phoenicians is contrary to all 
the information we have on tho subject. All accounts point 
to Gades as the mart for tin,® and the port fiom which the long 
voyage to the Tin Islands was undei taken; while wo have no 
account of the Phconicians trading with the southern coasts of 


* Strabo, lu 5,'§ll,p 175; Ptol u 
6, § 76 

^ Thia view was especially xaara- 
tamed by Sir G- 0 Lewis in Ins 
JStstory of Ancient Astronomy, (pp, 
450-455) Tlie arguments on the 
other side aie well brought together by 
Mr Twisloton, m the article TaiiShish 
already cited, p 1139 
2 In the account of tho Lhoonicmn 
trade given by 1/ohiel (chap xxvu) 


more than 100 years before the birth 
of Herodotus, Xarshish is spoken ot as 
tho mart for silver, iron, lead, and tin* 
The authorities followed by A\ionua 
represent *‘ihe Tariessians^’ as trading 
trom an early period with tho Tm 
Islands, where probably the Plioomcian 
coloni&ts of Gadoa oro meant (Avionus 
I)e Ora Marti V ir-i), but httlo 
value can bo attached to tho evpres- 
sious of bo lato and maccurato a water 
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Gaul, or haring any settlement near the mouths of the Ehone, 
which could serre as the emporium for so important a trade as 
that in question 

§ 6 Another product which was certainly known to the 
Greeks in very eaily days, and the introduction of which is 
generally ascribed to the Phoenicians, is amber , an object that 
was 111 the earliest days much sought after as an oinament, 
and that continued even in later times to attract an amount of 
attention wholly dispioportioned to its estimation at the present 
day Heie again, while tlic substance is repeatedly mentioned 
in the Homonc poems, ^ not the l^ast clue is afforded to the 
locality fiom which it came But before the timcol Ileiodotus 
the tradition had come to be firmly established that it was 
I bionght from the banks of a gieat iiver called the Eiiclamis, 
which flowed into the northern ocean , and though the historian 
IS disposed to leject this statement, as not resting upon ade- 
quate autlioiity, he admits as an unquestionable fact that 
ambei, like tin, was brought from the most distant regions of 
the earth ^ The fact was undoubtedly true , foi amber is found 
almost exclusively on the noithein shores of Germany, and 
much the most extensively on those of the Baltic, though it 
occurs also in considoiahle quantities on the western coast 
of Sleswig and the adjacent islands ® But it is much moie 
diflicult to believe that the Phoenicians actually made the 
voyage to the Baltic, and brought amber from thence, than 
that they visited Cornwall in quest of tin In latei times the 


® That the siih&tanco called in 
Homer “ clcetrum (ij\eKrpot') is, m 
some instances at least (Odyss xv 
400 , xviii 290) no othei than ambtr, 
apjiears to me certain, notwithstanding 
the aiguments that have been urged on 
the othei bide The lecent discovery 
of amber beads in largo quantities by 
Hr Bchliemann at Mycenso lends a 
stiong corroboiation to this view, and 
proves beyond a doubt that amber was 
imported into Greece m vciy early 
ages (Bohlicmann's Mycenss. and 
TiujnSj I)p 203, 215) Necklaces of 


gold and ambex beads, almost picoiscly 
similar to those described in the 
Odys&r y, have been tound also in 
Eti ubcan tombs of eaily date (Abcken, 
Mitt el Jtaliev, p 271 ) 

* Hciodot ill 115 
“ This was overlooked by Sir G 0 
Lewis, who in his discussion of this 
subject assumes that amber was pio* 
duced only on the coasts of the Baltic 
(Hibt of Ancient Asiionomyf pp 457- 
466 ) Concerning the extent of its 
occurrence on the shores of the North 
Sea, see Kedslob's Thuh, p 26 
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trade was earned on principally, if not cxolnsively, oveiland , 
and theie seems much reason to believe that this was the case 
in the eailiest times also It is coitain indeed that, whilatho 
oiiginal form of the tradition concerning tho Eiidanus appears 
to be that referred to by Herodotus, that it was a river flowing 
into the northern ocean, it had at an early period come to bo 
associated with the river IMus of Northern Italy ; with which 
the myth of Phaethon and his sisters, whose tears were changed 
into amber, gradually came to be inseparably connected.® It 
IS true, as observed by Pliny, that no amber was really found 
there; but as he assures “us that the women of that part 
of Italy habitually wore amber necklaces, this circumstance 
might have readily led to the supposition that it was a pro- 
duction of the countiy,’' Amber was certainly in request as 
an ornament among the G-ermans of a very early period, as wo 
V learn from the contents of their tombs, and it is just such an 
' article as may readily have passed, in tho manner indicated by 
Pliny, from them to the inhabitants of Pannonia, and through 
them again to the Veneti at the head of the Adriatic, from 
whence it would readily find its way both into Greece and 
Italy ® 

It must be observed that tho connection of tho Phoonieians 
with the trade in amber is far less clearly made out than with 
that of tin and with the exception of the assumption (foi it 


® The statement that Pherecydos, 
who was an earhci contemporarv ot 
Herodotus, had already identifaed tho 
EridamiB with tho Padus, rests only 
on the very dubious authouty of a late 
scholiast (See Pheiccyd Pr 83 e, 
in 0 Mulleins Fragmenta Ja^8^on- 
corum Gr&*coTum^ vol i ) 

’ Phn, H N xxxvn 3, § 44 Botli 
Phny and Strabo justly re]eot as a 
mere fiction the supposed Amber 
Islands (Eleotudes Insulas), placed by 
some poets and geographeia in the 
head watcis of the Adriatic. They 
were apparently invented meiely by 
analogy with tho Onssitondos or Tin 
Islands. 


« It IS a tempting conjecture to con- 
nect tho VenoLi of Horthorn Italy with 
the V( nedi or Wends, who lu tho time of 
Taoiius and Plmy dwelt on the shori^s 
of the Bultie, and to suppose that they 
brought the knowledge of amber fiom 
thou original homos, and continued 
always to import it (lom thence by the 
same overland route winch they had 
themselves followed in their migration 
® It rests, indeed, solely on the fact 
that anibfir is mentioned by Homer as 
forming part of a necklace ot Phcenioian 
worlcmanship No notice is found of 
ambor in tho passage of Ezekiel (oin 
xwui ) in which ho dosoribea the com- 
morco of Tyic and enumoifttos tho 
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really is nothing more), that they were the intermediaries 
through whose means it was brought from the head of the 
Adriatic to Greece and the adjoining countries we have no 
evidence of their having penetrated into the interior of the 
Adriatic at all The same remark applies also to the Euxine : 
for though some modern writers have supposed them to have 
penetrated at a very early period into that inland sea, and 
even carried on a lucrative trade with the inhabitants of its 
remotest shores, there is absolutely no ancient authority for 
this supposition.^ 

§ 7 But whatever may have been the extent to which the 
Phoenicians pushed their trade in these lemoter regions, it is 
certain that at the earliest period when we obtain any real 
insight into the state of society in Greece, not only was the 
canymg-trade of the ^gean and of the adjoining parts of the 
Mediteiianean principally m the hands of the Phcenicians, but 
they had settled themselves in many of the islands and on 
some points of the sunoundmg continents.^ Many of those 
foundations rest upon insufficient evidence, and were probably 
in many cases merely tempoiaiy establishments But there is 
no reason to doubt the general fact, asserted by Thucydides, 
that in the earliest period of which tradition had preserved 
any record, the islands of the iEgean were inhabited by Phee- 
nieians and Caiians, whose piratical habits rendered the navi- 
gation of the adjoining seas insecure, and prevented that free 
communication between one part of Greece and another, which 
was essential to its piogicss in civilization*^ 

§ 8 According to the same testimony of tradition, the eailicst 


aiticleg bi ought by her inerpbants fioin 
diBt mt countiioB Noi is tho substauco 
mentioiud elbcwhere in the Hebrew 
Scriptures 

* The alleged Pliooniciau colonics in 
the Euxine (Moveis, Die F/wmzt^r, 
tom 11 p 297) rest on very dubious 
testimony, and wcic, at all events, con- 
fiiied to the coasts near its raoutli 

* One ol i he most important ol tlicse, 


and at the same lime the most distant 
towaids the noith of the ^gean, was 
the ibhiiid of Thasos, the gold mines of 
which formed a great source of attrac- 
tion Herodotus, who Jiad himself 
visited them, speaks with wonder of tho 
great scale on which the PhoemcjauB 
had carried on tlioir mining operations 
(vi 47) 

^ Thucyd i 4, 8 
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people of Greece who asserted their own supremacy at sea, and 
contended successfully with the Phoenicians, were tho Cretans, 
who, under then king Minos are said to have expelled tho 
Phoenician and Oarian pirates from the islands of tho iEgoan, 
and established themselves in tho dominion of that sea'^ 
Unfoitunately all oui information concoining them is of a 
very vague and dubious charactei Tho name of Minos 
IS so much mixed up with legends of a purely mythological 
character, and he himself assumes so much the aspect of a 
mythological peisonage, that wo have a difficulty in accepting 
as histoiical any statement of events in which ho foiins a pro- 
minent flguio At the same time, as obscived by Mr Grote, 
theie have been pieseivcd to us two distinct sets of traditions 
concerning him, which have haidly anything m common 
except the name® While the Minos of tho poets and logo- 
giaphers is altogether an unhistoiical peisonage and almost 
all that IS related of him is palpably fictitious, the Minos of 
' Thucydides and Aiistotle— the founder of the first naval power 
in Greece, and the first who established older and s(‘cuiTty iii 
I the Giook islands — has altogethei tho an of a real pt'rsonago ; 
and there would bo no leason to doubt tho tiuth of tho tradition 
concoining him, but that it is refoired to a period so early that 
it IS difficult to see how it should have been transmitted by 
any tiustworthy authority ® But it is coitain that, as is well 
remarked by Aiistotle, tho island itself from its position seems 
destined by nature for the command of tho Jilgean Rea and its 
other islands, and that when we first obtain any information 
concerning the Cretans, they appear as the boldest and most 
adventuious maimers among the Greeks, iivallmg indeed in 
i some dogiee the Phoenicians themselves 

Thus we find in the Odyssey, where Ulysses represents 


* Thucyd I c The same statement 
13 confirmed hy Aristotle (PoUhea. 
n. 10, § 4) 

Giote^s of Greece^ vol i 

p 310 

“ Mmos was placed, according to the 


chronology received among the Greeks, 
ahont n o IdOO , and ,thotigU tins date 
19 ol course worthless, all the early 
traditions cononned m relonmg him 
to a period two oi three generations 
before tho Trojan War 
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liiinself m the character of a Cietan chief, that he relates his 
iindci taking without hesitation a voyage to Egypt, and aceom- 
phshmg it successfully with a fan wind in five days^ The 
naiiativo refeiied to is indeed fictitious, but it must have 
icpio&cnted a state of things that would appeal plausible and 
piobable, and it may ceitamly lank with the similai nanativos 
in which Phoenician manneis aie the agents ® No doubt in all 
tliebo cases the expeditions pax took, to a gieat extent, of a 
piiatical, as well as a commeicial character, and in the eailiest 
ages piiacy, and especially the kidnapping of slaves, vas 
undoubtedly a leading stimulus iK> the extension of navigation. 
Put we find Humei speaking of a Taphian chieftain under- 
taking, appaiently as a matter of course, a voyage to Temesa 
in quest of bionze, and taking with him a cargo of non ® If 
indeed we aie to suppose the Temesa here mentioned to be 
the town of that name in the island of Cyprus the voyage in 
question would be one of the longest recoided m the Homoiic 
poems , but this view, though adopted by many of the leading 
commentatois, both in ancient and modern times, is open to 
the giavest doubts ^ 

§ 9 No historical value can of course be attached to the 
details of the Trojan War, and we shall not at the present day 
pause to mquiie, with Thucydides, into the size and number of 
the vessels that foimed the Greek aimament, but if it be admit- 
ted to have had any histoiical basis at all — and this there are 
probably few who would deny — the undei taking such an enter- 
prise IS in itself sufficient to show that navigation v^as aheady 
sufficiently advanced to afford the means of tianspoitmg large 
bodies of men by sea fiom the shores of Gieece to the opposite 
side of the JEgean All the traditionaiy information piesei ved 
to us by latex wiiters, concerning what are called the heroic 


^ Odyssey, xiv 246-257 
® Ibid XIV 288-300, xv 415-475 
» Ibid 1 180-184 

' The only other notices of tho 
Taphians ropieseut thorn as piiates 


(Odyss XV 427 , xvi 426) ; and there 
IS no mention of them on any othei 
occasion as a commercial people They 
subbeq[nontly disappeai horn history 
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ages, points in tho same diiection, and the natural oircninstanoos 
of Greece would in themselves lead to an caily devi'lopmcnt of 
maritime tendencies, which would soon come to play an im- 
portant part in piomoting their geneial civilization. 

But among the legends of the heroic ages tlieio was one 
which was rofeired by tho conciiiient testimony of tho poets 
and logographeis— followed in later times by tlio histoiians 
and chronologers ^ — to a poiiod anterior to the Trojan Wai, 
though not susceptible of any definite chionological determi- 
nation — which will requiie a moie paiticular examination in 
connection with our present subject 
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CHAPTER II 

VOYAGE OF THE AHOONAUTS 

§ 1 It IS impossible to considor the state of navigation and 
googiaphical knowledge among the Greeks in the eailiest 
ages, without bestowing some attention on the well-known 
legend of the Voyage of the Argonauts an enterprise which, 
if we could believe in its reality, would justly deserve to rank 
as the first voyage of discovery on reooid ^ But it is haidly 
necessary to add that not only is the legendary tale, m the 
form with which wo are all familiar, one to which it is impos- 
sible to attach any historical value, but it is equally impossible 
for us at the piesent day to arrive at any distinct idea of the 
onginal fonn in which it fiist became current among the 
Giccks, or the period when it was ultimately consolid.ited 
into that which has boon transmitted to us by the poets of 
later ages. 

It IS certain, indeed, that the voyage of the ship Aigo, 
under the command of Jason, and the favouiing protection of 
TTera, was not only known to the authoi of the Odyssey, but 
IS espi'cially rcfcricd to by him as a thing familiai to all, or, 
as the Geimans would term it, “ woild-famous ” ® It is equally 
clear that the tcim of the voyage was already fixed in the 
laud of iEetes, and there can be no doubt that the quest of 


^ Tho idea that it was ftchially tbe 
first voyaj^c*, and that the Argo Tias 
the first ship ever built, may he safely 
disoarded as mere poetical embullifeh- 
monis that had uotliiug to do with the 
original legends 

« OTi) KUV1) ye mxfnf-jrXtM iroi't^tropos 
^Aftyui TfacrifiiXavora nap* Atijrao irAcovora 
Kat w Ke rr}v ev$* SiKO. ^a\ev p.eyaKa^ ttotc 
7r<rpft¥» 


vrapevefiTpei^, eiret ^€v *Ir/crwj/ 
Odjss All ()9-“2 

The cpiihct Tratn^^Aoutra, literally, *‘an. 
object of interest to all/' is not found 
elsewhere , but its signification is 
shown beyond a doubt by the similar 
use of ju^Aw in another passage of the 
Odyssey, IX 20 
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the golden fleece was already designated as its object Indeed 
this may probably be regaidod as having foimod fioni the 
flist the essential nucleus of the legend But it is a veiy 
diffeicnt thing to assume — as has been done by Stiabo and 
many other writers both in ancient and modem tunes — that 
thcieforo Homei was acquainted witli the ordinary tradition 
that earned the Argonauts to Colchis and the river Phasis 
Dcinetiius of Scepsis appears to have been the only ancient 
writei who ventured to doubt this conclusion for wliic.h ho is 
severely taken to task by Strabo, who repeatedly speaks of 
the voyage of the Aigonauts to the Phasis as admitted by all, 
including Homer, though unquestionably there is no state- 
ment in the Homeric poems to that effect ® So fai as we aie 
dimly able to discern, the earliest foim of the legend must 
have been that preserved to us in a fragment of Minineimiis, 
which represented iEetes as dwelling on the banks of the 
Ocean stream in the farthest East, “ whoio the rays of the sun 
aie stoied up in a golden chamber”^ Ho was, in fact, as 
pmely mythical a being as his sister Circe, and, bko her, ho 
dwelt beside the Ocean stream, in that which was regarded by 
the poets as the twilight land of fable. The attempt to iden- 
tify the place of his abode with Colchis and the land of the 
Phasis, had doubtless no more real foundation than that which 
sought for the land of the Phieacians m Corcyra, and the 
Ogygian island of Calypso in Malta.® But it is not difficult 


• Stxabo, i 2, § 88, p 45, oi ^Apyo- 

yavrat eii ^Ojxdjpov 

Ktt} Twy diWay SjuoAoyov/jL^yov ttAovu 
And again in the same section bo aalca 
how It was possible that the poet rSy 
■jrepi *ld<roya a-vpifidirrwy ml r^P *Apy<it 
leal rohs *Apyovadtra$ rap diMXoyovfjLCvwp 
-trap^ vacriv apdiKoos ^y, Bemctrms of 
Scepsis denied altogether Homor^s 
knowledge of the voyage to the JPham 
dipx^y ^iS^Pat r^P eh 

hrotTifAlav rod ^Htropos **Optrjpop (Zc) 
Ho appears to have placed the abode 
of JEetes on the shores ot the Ocean, as 
was done by Hesiod and Mwnnennna 


Ai'^rao froAiJ/, HBl t* 

aKrive^ Xfivtrm Knarai w QaK<H(xtp 
MXmpod Tfapa ;^«tA«cr , W 

Mimnemns ap Si mb i. 2, $ 40, p 47 

Miomormns flourished about b o 600. 

* Coucerniug these legendary attri- 
butions see the next chapter. Tho 
attempt to explain the legend of the 
golden fleece by a practice ot the bar- 
barians in the neighbouring Caucasus 
to collect the gold dust in the ton out 
beds by plating flecoos ot wool in them 
(Stiabo, XI. 2, S 19, p. 499), belongs 
to a olfiss ot mtionalijsing explanations 
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to conceive how such a notion should have acquired currency* 
As soon as the Greeks began to extend their navigation into 
tlje Euxine, they would soon learn that at its eastern extie- 
mity lay the land of Colchis, and as this was the remotest 
region towaids the east of which they had any knowledge, it 
would be a natural conclusion to assume that here must be 
that far-distant land of the rismg sun, to which the celebrated 
voyage of the Argonauts had been directed 

§ 2 When at a later period the Milesian and other Gieek 
colonies gradually spread themselves along the shores of the 
Euxine, they would continually* seek to identify themselves 
with the interest that had gathered around so celebrated a 
legend, and thus we find the tale of the Argonauts mixed up 
with a number of local traditions, or poetic fictions, which have 
no more real connection with the oiiginal story, than have the 
settlement of Antenor and JSneas in Italy with the primitive 
Tale of Troy At the same time the traditional tale adapted 
itself to the realities of the geography , and the voyage of the 
Argonauts from the Symplegades to Colchis, as we find it 
.described in Apollonius Rhodius (in the third century B o*), 
has almost the accuiacy of a geographical treatise. 

§ 3. But the case was very different with the return to 
Greece. For some reason, which it is not easy to determine, 
it seems to have been very early assumed that they could not, 
or at least did not, return by the same route which they 
had followed m the first instance , ® and the ingenuity of the 
poets and logographers, having a wide field afforded them by 
the prevailing vagueness of geographical notions, was exer- 
cised in devising various routes — all equally imaginary, and 
equally impossible, by which the ship Argo was supposed to 


of mytliical legends of all others the 
most unsatistactory, though highly 
popular with the Alexandrian oritios 
and their successors Strabo himself 
introduces the statement with a sus- 
picious \4yeraL 

® Mr Orote suggests (Entory of 
(7j yoh i p S4i) that “ it became 


necessary to devise another route fo^ 
them on their return/’ in order to 
account for the numerous local legends 
connected with the visit of these mari- 
time heroes to Tjibya and other places 
in tho Mediterranean, wholly apart 
from the Euxme 
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have efifected her return to Thessaly The original idea seems 
to have been that followed by Hesiod (or by ono of the poets 
whose works weie extant under lus name), that the Argonauts, 
aftei attaining the object of their voyage by possessing them- 
selves of the golden fleece, sailed the Phmis^ and thus 
passed into the Ocean sticam, which was univei sally con- 
sidered as flowing round the whole world Once embaiked 
upon this circumfluent stieam, it was not difficult to cany 
them wherever it was desired, and they woie supposed to have 
followed it till they found themselves on the south coast of 
Libya, opposite to the Meditenanean Here they woie in- 
structed by Medea to quit the Ocean, and they earned the 
^ Argo over the deseit surface of the land for twelve days, 
until they launched it again at the mouth of the Lake Tiiton 
This IS the form in which we find the story told by the earliest 
extant poet who has dwelt upon it at any length, in the fourth 
Pythian ode of Pmdai , ® but, unfortunately, the lyric cha- 
ractei of the composition prevents it from presenting us with 
anything like a continuous nairative. Another version of the 
stoiy represented them as sailing up the Tanais, instead of 
the Phasis, and passing, by means of that river, the souices 
of which wore still unknown, into the groat northern Ocean, 
and thus sailing round till they re-entered the Mediterranean 
at its western extremity. Later writers, who were aware of 
the impossibility of this mode of proceeding, introduced an 
addition similai to that found in the other form of the legend, 
and described them as transporting the ship upon rollers from 


*Hflr/o5os Suck ^dcriSos aifrohs^ elcrire- 
frX^VKeyai Xeyeiy Sohol ad ApollOH 
Rhochum, iv 284 In another pas- 
sage (ad V 259) the same SchoUast 
associates Hesiod with Pindar and 
Antimaohus as carrying the Argonants 
through the Ocean to Libya, and thence 
over land to the Mediteiranean *H trCoSos 
Kal uii/Sapos iy UvBioyiKats /cal Avrl- 
paxos iy AiiSp rov *JCl*c^^avov tpactiv 
iKdeiu avrobs fls Kal jSaff'Tdfrarroj 

*Apyu TO ij/jicrtpoy inAayos 


yepitrBai 

® Pindar Pythav, — According to the 
Scholiast on Apollonms (iv 259), the 
historian HeoatfiDns introduced a varia- 
tion on this version, and represented 
them as ascending the Phasis to 
the Ocean, then following the Ocean 
to the Nile, and descending the tatter 
nver to the HediteiTanean This 
strange hypothesis was gravely con- 
iroveriod by Arleinidorus and Jjratos- 
theues. 
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one navigable river to another, and thus reaching the outer 
sea^ 

§ 4 Apparently the latest form of the legend was that with 
which we are m modern times most familiar, in consequence of 
its having been adopted by Apollonius Ehodms in his well- 
known poem, but which had previously found little favour 
with the Gieeks ^ According to this, the Argonauts, m order 
to elude the pursuit of the Colchians, sailed across the Euxme 
to the mouth of the Ister (Danube), and ascended that river as 
far as the point where it divided into two blanches or arms 
one of which flowed into the Euxme, the other into the 
Adriatic or Ionian Sea This strange geographical error was, 
as we shall hereafter see, widely prevalent among the ancient 
Greeks, even at a period when such a misconception would 
appear impossible, and was believed even by such writers 
as Eratosthenes and Aristotle, It would, therefore, be readily 
adopted by the rationalizing critics and poets of the Alex- 
andrian school ; but it could obviously not have formed any 
part of the old legend, being an outgrowth, though an erro- 
neous one, of more advanced geographical knowledge. 

As if this absurdity had not been enough, Apollonius having 
thns brought his heioes into the Adriatic, must then conduct 
them up the Eridanus (which was in his time already identified 
with the Padus, the gieat river of Northern Italy), and from 
thence by a bifurcation similar to that assigned to the Ister, 
into the Ehodanus or Ehone, which they then descended to 
the Tyiihenian or Sardinian Sea ^ The object of this strange 


® This was ihc stoiy followed bj iho 
geogiai)hcr Scmiuius (ap Schol id 
Apolloii u 281), as well as by the 
hislonan limncii^ (ap DjloiIoi iv 56) 

U la Jlie Siimc -version, though in a 
vcr\ confused torm, that was adopted 
by the author ol the poem on the 
Argonantio expedition ascribed to 
Orpheus 

^ According to the Scholiast, tho 
only writer before Apollomtis who had 
adopted this route was one Timagetns, 


I the ant ho I of a work on Harbours 
(rrepi \nj.6uwv ) , whom he cites re- 
pcatcdl-v (Scliol ad Apollon iv 259, 
306, 3 2 1, iii ) but his name is other- 
wise nr known and we have no clue to 
the dale at -winch he lived He was, 
however, probably a late writer The 
notion of the bifurcation of the Istei 
was unknown to Herodotus and does 
not appear until a date long suhso- 
<iucnt 

® Hot content with thi'', the i>oet 
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addition to tlio L'gond was obviously to bring tlii'in 1.0 IIk' 
dwelling of Cuoe, ivliose place of abode bad be(>n long legaided 
as fiAod on till' wosk'in coast of Kaly, adjoiiuiig the 
Hea, while liei name was so insepaiably assoeiaied ivilk the 
legend of the Argonauts that it was thought absoliitidy neees- 
saiy to rcpieseivt them as ])aying hex a visit. From Iheneo liny 
passed by the promontoiy of tho Sirens, Reylla and t'-liarybdis, 
and the Planctio or Moving Islands, on then way homo; 
touching also at Phceacia, as well as at Tlu'ra, Anajihe, and 
other points which were connected by local legendh with the 
tale of the Argonauts > « 

It IS natuial to suppose that these ITomcric localities, with 
their accompanying fables, weio inciely intiodiiced by tho 
poets in imitation of tho Odyssey, and formed no ]iait of the 
oiiginal legend. But ihero seems much leason to behove that 
theio wore vciy early legends connected with the Aigoiiauts 
in the west as well as tho east, and it is remarkable that the 
only allusion to tho voyage of the fai-fanied ship Argo that 
IS found in Homer is in connection with tho dangers of tho 
rocks called I^lanctie, whiidi were coiinocti'd by tliu geiu'ral 
consent of ancient writers with tho ivesietn pait of the Mi'diti'v- 
ranean, in common with Scylla and Charybdis, and tho islands 
of Hilolns and Once.® It was piccisoly tho oonflmtiug clumu'ter 
of those two sols of legends, and tho necessity ol attimipting 
to reconcile them, that involved the logographi'rs and poets 
in such hopeless confusion, and led to their adopting such 
strange geographical thooiios for that purpose. They had 
attained just sufficient geographical knowledge to soo tho 


tells us tliat there was a third arm, 
Ifadxug off duoct into the Ocean, 
which the Argonauts were on tlio 
point of following had they not bpon 
warned m time by Hera (iv 625-642) 
^ They ai(‘ distinctly placed by 
Homer himsell (Odyss xu 55-72) be- 
tween the locks oi tho Sirens and 
those of Scylla and Charybdis and 
the same yiew of their position is taken 


by Apollonius (ty. 858, 922) Btiabo 
also tells us that Ilomur mmiM the 
Planetse m tho wesfeoni sea m imitation 
of the Bymplegades or Oyanean Bodes 
at tho eniianeo of Iho Huxme. hiiiov 
writers identified tho two, and gave 
the name oi Planetm to tho Symple- 
gades , but this is wholly at yarianco 
with tlio Ilomorm eonooption, (Boo 
Hii^sfech's note cm tho pussagoO 
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difficulties that axoso, when they attempted to combine into 
one iiaiiative stones oiiginally quite unconnected nith one 
anothei, and to gi\o a definite foim to what the earliest poets 
and then heaiers weie contented to leave wholly vagne and 
unsubstantial 

§ 5 It would be a meie waste of time to attempt to extiact 
fiom these different voibions of the Aigonantic legend, in 
the foim which it ultimately assumed, any indications of the 
piimitive geogiaphical notions with which it was associated, 
foi we aie wholly unable to distinguish these fiom the almost 
equally confused and iiiational yi(?ws, which were still ciurent 
among the Alexandrian poets The earliest wnteis, so far as 
we know, who treated the subject at any consider able length 
weie Eumelus of Ooiinth, and the author of the poem called 
Naupactica , the foimei of whom may be assigned to a period 
about B.o 761-74:4, while the latter may probably be referred 
to the same centuiy.^ From the very scanty fiagments of 
them that aio preserved, it is pretty clear that the gencial 
framowoik of the fable had aheady at this period assumed the 
form with which we are familiar , but no geographical details 
aio cited from cither poet , and the scope of their works, which 
was in both cases a genealogical or mytho-histoiical one, ren- 
ders it extremely doubtful whethei they troubled themselves to 
relate the voyage in such a mannei as would have thrown any 
consideiable light upon the subject, oven if they had been 
preserved to us. The hypothesis of some modem writers tha,t 
the poem called Aigonautica, still extant under the assumed 
name of Oiphous, was really the production of Onomaciitus, 
who flourished in the time of the Pisistiatids, is wholly destitute 
of support from any ancient authority , and the work in question 
may safely be assigned, on its own internal evidence, to apeiiod 
not earlier than the second century of the Ohiistian era.® 


* See Mure’s Bistory of Greeh Zite- 
miure, toI n p 261, pp, 447-450, 
and Marckscheflfei, TIeB%od% Fmymeniaj 
Lips 1840. pp 23 8-228 Mr Oiolo, 


however, assigns them to a period not 
less than a century latei. 

« See Hote A (p 28). 
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Of course it is impossible to assert that there may not have 
been some Toyag<!i or naval expedition at a veiy remote peiiod, 
which attained to such a celobi ity as to be(‘ome tlio nucleus 
aioiind which crystallized so many local and poetical legends , 
and it is difficult to exidain on any other hypotlu'sis why the 
oiiginal legend should assume a foiin so totally diHerent from 
all others transmitted to us fiom the early ages. This is the 
more remarkable because the people to whom the enterprise is 
uniformly ascribed by the poetical traditions, in the form in 
which alone we possess them, is that of the Miuyans, a race 
mhabitmg Bceotia in very caily ages, whoso power and wealth 
are attested both by the Homeiio poems® and by existing 
remains, but who were certainly not in historical times con- 
nected with maritime pursuits or naval enterprise. But it 
may be safely affirmed that, if there over was a voyage of the 
Argonauts which gave rise to the traditionaiy tale, it was of a 
comparatively very limited character; and that tho idea of 
Colchis and the Pha§is was not connected with it till long 
afterwards. It may also bo regarded as certain that it was to 
a great extent interwoven with legends and traditions that 
arose after the great extension of Grreok navigation and 
commerce in tho Euxino, which did not take place till tho 
seventh century B.o. But to suppose tlie original legend to 
have grown up in consequence of these exploring voyages, and 
that the tale of the Argonauts is merely a mythical repre- 
sentation of tho progress of Greek discovery in the Euxino,’ 
not only takes no account of its inseparable connection with 


« Homer, Iliad, xx 381, where 
Orchomenus is cited as renowned for 
its wealth, in the same manner as tho 
Egyptian Thebes Ho olsowhero (lu 
611) attaches to it the distmoiive 
epithet of “Minyan ” 

^ This view has been adopted by 
Humboldt (Oosmos, vol ii p» MO, Engl 
trans), and by Mr Edward Jomos 
in Smith*s Dictionary of Anmnt 
qrapliijj art Bosporus) , but to speak of 
tho pressing foiward ot the Mellome 


race towards tho East about twelve cen- 
turies before our ora appears to mo a 
mere anachronism Theio is no evi- 
dence of any suoh tendency in this 
quarter until a ponod at least fbui 
contuiies later, and tlie only ground 
for assigning it to so early a dato is 
tho wholly unsupported dates affixed by 
the ordinary system of chronology to 
the Aigonautio lilxpodiiiou, cousidc'rod 
as a historical fact. 
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the Minyans, but is at vanance with the fact that we know the 
legend of such a voyage to have been already familiar to the 
Greeks in the age of the Homeric poems, long before either 
the Milesians or Megarians had penetrated into the Euxine 
All that can be said is, that, as the legendary tiaditions of 
the Tiojan War implied of necessity a state of things in which 
navigation had already become sufficiently familiar among the 
Greeks for them to transport a considerable army across the 
JEgean to the shores of the Hellespont, so there existed another 
set of traditions, unquestionably also of early date, that pointed 
to some enteipiise of a moie distinctly naval character, of suffi- 
cient importance to be connected with the names of heroes and 
demigods, and to become in like manner the basis upon which 
was accumulated a mass of mythical fictions. 
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NOTE A 

AEGONAUTICA OF OBrHEUS 

I siiouLB ha\e been content to leave the considoiation of the supposed 
antiquity of the Argonautica, as was done by K. 0 Mulloi and 
Mr Grote, as a quebtion that had been decided beyond appeal by 
the successive investigations of Schneider, Heiinann, and Ukert , 
had it not been for its having been bi ought foiward aficsli by 
M Vivien de St Martin in his lecent work on the historical pio- 
gress of Geography ^ Admitting that the arguments of the Goinian 
Clitics, derived fiom grammatical and metiical details, may be con- 
clusive against assigning an early date to the poem in its present 
shape, he still maintains that it may b© merely a nfacciamento of 
an earlier woik, and that the poem now extant is in substance the 
same as that of which he ascribes the composition to Onomacritns 
Two aiguments appear to mo conclusive against this hypothesis 
the one, that, as stated m the text, tins supposed redaetton by 
Onomaentus of a poem on the Aigonautio voyage is a piuo fiction 
that is to say, a moie aibitiaiy hypothesis, assumed without a 
paiticlo of evidence There is so^iie anoioiii authoiity, though 
very vague and indefinite, for Onomaentus having oompusod 
hymns in the name of Oipheus, or worked up pioviuusly existing 
poems of a aeligious character into a more definite shape ; and it is 
not impiobable that the poems curient under the name of Oiphous 
in the time of Aristophanes belonged to this class But theio is 
absolutely none for Onomaentus having handled the subject of the 
Argonautics, a poem of a totally different chaiacter » Noi, m the 


Midoire, de la Giographie et des 
B^ouverks Geog^aphques 8vo Pans, 

* Siiidas, indeed, mentions a ccitain 
Orpheus of Crotona as having •written 
a poem, called Argonautica (s v) 
And this ^Orpheus is evidently the 
same who is mentioned by another 
grammarian as having been associated 
with Onomaentus in the task of ro*- 


vising the poems oC Homer (Sohol 
ad Plant cited hy lUtschl Dte Ahx- 
andnnuche BthliotheJc, p 4. ) lie 
therefore flourished m the time of tho 
Pisistratids It is singular that moio 
use has not been made of this staie- 
mcnl of Suidas (vaUat guantum)^ by 
tho advocates of tlio oaily date of the 
poem 
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Becond place, is there any mention of the existence of any such 
poem before the Alex:anclrian period, or indeed till long aftei , and 
the existing Scholia on Apollonius, which are of unusual fiilnefcs 
and value, while repeatedly referring to the difieient vertoions of 
the tale found in diffeient authors, nevei allude to the existence of 
a poem on the subject under the imposing name of Orpheus This 
consideiation alone appears to me conclusive against its being of 
older date than the late Alexandrian period 

The internal evidence appears to me equally decisive M de St 
Martin finds in it the primitive simplicity and didactic character 
of the eailiest poets To me it appeals, in common with several 
distinguished ciitics, to have the jejune and prosaic tameness so 
cliaracteristio of the declining Gieek poetiy of the second and 
third century after the Christian era And this chaiaoter is as 
strongly maiked in the conception and mode of tieatment of the 
subject as in the details of style and diction Foi these last I must 
refei my readers to Hermann’s elaborate dissertation, appended to 
his edition of the Orpbioa, an excellent summary of the whole 
subject, from the oiitical point of view, is given by Bernhardy in 
his G'iunclnss der GnecMsclien Lzteratur (2nd edition, Halle, 1856, 
vol 11 pp 347-353) 

Piom the geographical point of view it matters little whethei 
the poem is to be asciibed to the Alexandrian or to the Christian 
peiiod In either case it is equally woithless, and unworthy of 
caieful examination But the evidence that it is not (as M. de St 
'Martin maintains) “ ceitainly anterior to Heiodotus,” appeals to 
me ovei whelming The confusion of the writer’s geography, which 
IS regarded by M de St Martin as aiising from bis great antiquity, 
bears a sti iking lesemblance to that found in seveial of the later 
geographeis It is not merel;y that he has erroneous ideas, even in 
legard to regions like the noxth coasts of the iEgean, that he 
lepresents the Araxes, Thermodon, Phasis, and Tanais, as all 
having a common origin, and that in desciibing the voyage from 
the Masotis to the Northern Ocean, he jumbles together the names 
of Scythian tribes derived from all kinds of souices, and enumeiates 
the Gelom, Sauromatm, Getm, and Arimaspians, among the nations 
dwelling aiound the Palus Maotis, while he transfeis the Tauii, 
noted foi their human sacrifices, to the shores of the channel leading 
into the Northern Ocean But he desoiibes the Aigonauts as 
passing thiough a narrow channel into the Ocean, ‘‘ which is called 
by the Hypeiboiean tribes the Cronian Sea and the Dead Sea ” 
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Botli these names weie familiai to the googiaphers and poets of 
later times but no tiaco of them is found befoie the Aloxandnan 
peiiod Here they -visit in siiocossion the Maoiobians, Cimmerians, 
and the land of Ilermionia, wheie is the mouth of Aohoion and the 
descent into the infernal regions but they are ospecially warned 
to avoid the island of leine, in older to do which they by gieat 
exertions double the Sacred Capo, and aftei twelve days’ voyage 
loach the fir-clad island, saoied to Demeter, where the poet places 
the fable of the Eape of Persephone Thence in fchiee days they 
come to the island of Once, after which they pass hy the Columns 
of Hercules into the Sardinian Sea Here we find mentioned the 
customary legends of the Sirens, Chaiyhdis, <fec , but mixed up 
with the names of the Latins, Ausonians, and Tyrrhoniaos, as 
inhabitants of its shores and the mention of Lxlybmum in S1C1I3’' 
is associated with the burning JStna, and the fable of Enoeladus 
It IS remarkable that the “ fai-sti etching Alps” (ravuT/zccc? ’^AXTret?) 
are mentioned among the ranges of mountains — associated with the 
Rhipman mountains and the Calpian iidge — that overshadowed the 
land of the Cimmeuans, and helped to shut out fiom it the light of 
the sun Absurd as is this siatemenfc, it shows a familial ity with 
the name of the Alps as a groat mountain chain, though it was 
certainly unknown as such to the Gieokb in the days of Iloiodotus. 
The mention of loine (or, as it is called in one passage, the lernian 
Islands) is still more decisive. There is no evidence of any know- 
ledge of the British Islands among the Greeks before the time of 
Pytheas, while the name of lerne (Ii eland) is not mentioned till a 
consideiably latei peiiodA 

Confused a-nd extravagant as are the geogiaphioal notions con- 
tained m the above nairative, it does not appear to me possible to 
pionounoe upon their evidence alone, that the poem cannot belong 
to the Alexandrian peiiod instead of the Roman Ernpno. Its 
assignment to the latei ago must lest upon oonsideiations of stylo 
and language, as well as upon the all-important fact that no allusion 
to its existence is found in any ancient author, or even in any of 
the scholiasts or giammanans down to a veiy late date. 


® As for instance lo Bionysms Pen- 
egetes (y 81-35), whose description of 
tins northern ocean hoars a close re- 
semblance to that of the Orphic poet 
^ The geographical argnmonts 
against the anihcntioiiy, or supposed 


early date of the poom, aro fully given 
by TJkeit (Gmjraplne der Grteclien md 
Eomfr, vol 1 jiart u ), to whoso i labo- 
rate dissoriatinn on the subjoct I must 
U'foi my roatlcTS 
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§ 1 We may now proceed to consider the notions of geo- 
graphy entertained by the Gieeks, at the eailiest period when 
they can be legarded as possessing any leal geographical 
notions at all In this investigation our piincipal — indeed, it 
may be said our sole — source of information is to be found in 
the Homeiic Poems. Whatever opinion may be entertained as 
to the date or mode of composition of the Iliad and Odyssey — 
whethei we regard them as the woik of one author or of seveial 
— it IS certain that they represent to us the ideas and senti- 
ments of a very early age , and we shall find as we proceed in 
our inquiries this character of antiquity and primitive sim- 
plicity attested not less strongly by the nature and limits of 
the geographical knowledge which they display, than by their 
evidence as to the manners, arts, and institutions of the heroic 
ages which they describe ^ 

In attempting to lepresent to ourselves, and to retrace as 
far as possible, the dim and vague outlines of the geographical 
picture that floated before the mmd of the poet, and that may 
have been present more or less distinctly to those of his 
hearers, it might naturally have been thought that we should 
be materially assisted by the labours of the numerous com- 
mentators and interpreters who devoted themselves in ancient 
times to the elucidation ol his ideas on this as well as on other 
subjects But so far from this being the case, it will be found 


* See Note A, p 75 
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that gieat pait of the difficulties which buiround the inquiiy 
have axiscn fiom those vciy eoinincntaiies, embodying, as they 
do, tiaditional mteipietations of the llomeiic legends, deiived 
from a much eailier period, but of the oiigin oi authoiity ol 
which we have no knowledge whale vci. Thoio wcie not 
indeed wanting duimg the Aloxaudiian poiiod some waters 
who had the boldness to assail the conclubions thus genoially 
received, and dispute the accuiacy of the tjaditional attiibu- 
tions , ^ but they appeal to have found few lolloweis, and the 
gieat authoiity of Stiabo — a wiitci who in many othei lespects 
possessed a leal insight into scientific geogiaphy — was unfor- 
timately thiown into the opposite scale, and tendetl, to an 
extent that can hardly be oveiiated, to consolidate the fabiic 
of the system which he found established in his time. Yet it 
will be found on examination that that system lests on no 
substantial foundation, and is in many instances opposed to 
the most simple and natural inteipietaiion of the i)oet’s 
meaning. 

It is only quite in lecont times that modern writers have 
shaken themselves cleai of that blind iovereiu*e for the 
^ opinions of the ancients which led mm to a("(*opt without 
. hesitation the conclusions of Stuibo or riniy, and loceivo as 
'' established tiuths the uiteipietations tliat had boon put upon 
the ideas of the poet by ti aditions of mucdi later date, oi by 
the attempts of rationaiming ciitics to bring thorn into accord- 
ance with the known facts of gcogiaphy The simple and 
vague ideas of Homei have been disfigured and disguised by 
the desiie to leconcile them with the scientific knowledge 
of after ages, and to adapt them to a system of which noxthei 
the poet noi his contempoiaiios had the slightest coneoption ^ 


2 The most piominent among these 
was Eratosthenes, to whoso opinions 
on tbo subject we shall repeatedly have 
to refer His views wore also adoptisl 
by Apollodorus, and to some evtent at 
least by Hometuus of Scepsis 
* Orates, the oolobiated grammarian 


and Homeric oommeutator, who was a 
eontomiioiaiy of Anstaicnns, was con- 
spicuous by lus attempts at this kind 
ol niteipietation jsoo Strabo, i pp 
11, 5, B2, &c foi which lie is fustly 
leprovodby Guminus (Mem Adi on 
c lao 
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Hence in all inquiiies into the Homeric geography, it is above 
all things necessary to divest ourselves of all these subsequent 
additjjLons, and to confine oui attention as entiiely as possible 
to the words of the poet himself, and the conclusions that may 
be legitimately drawn fiom his own language ^ 

§ 2 Theie can be no doubt that Homei, in common with all 
his successois down to the time of Hecataaus, believed the earth 
4o be a plane, of ciiculai foim, suiiounded on all sides by the 
Ocean, which they conceived, nofc as a sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, for evei flowing lound and round the 
earth.'" The vault of heaven, whic;h he terms brazen’’ or 
“ of non,” epithets used to denote its solidity, he conceived as 
a solid concave suiface, like the ^^fiimament” of the Jews, of 
equal extent with the eaith so as to rest on it on all sides ® 
But at the same time he seems to have supposed it to stand in 
need of some additional support, and therefoie to lest upon 
tall pillais which keep the heaven and the eaith asunder”^ 
These pillais are in the chaige of Atlas, but it is not stated 
that Atlas himself suppoited the heavens, accoidmg to the 
notion pievalent in latei times, and adopted by almost all 
subsequent poets Hoi is there the slightest indication of the 
situation of these mighty pillais, or anything whatever to 


^ It la one of the great merits of two 
of the leading wiitexs on this subject, 
Yoicker and Ukeit, that they have 
adhered bteadtastly to this system 
Mr Gladstone has adopted the same 
line and I cordially assent to his 
remaiks upon the course to be pursued 
in the investigation (Bomer and the 
Homme Age, vol iii pp 262-265), 
widely as I diffti Irom him in icspect 
to the results 
^ See Note B, p 75 
^ This is distinctly stated by Hesiod 
{TJieogon vv 126-7) 

Tata 8k rot jrpwTOv eyetvct.ro Icov eavrrf, 

Ovpavoff a.iTTepoev6% tmfjnv irept TravraKoXvirroL 

Theie is no passage in Homer where 
the conception is stated with equal 
distinctness, but his expressions all 


agree with it, and it was undoubtedly 
the idea entertained by the Greeks 
down to a much later period 

^ e^et Sere Ktova^ auroy 

fiaxpag, at yatav re Kat ovpavov a/st^tS 
e;^ouo‘tv 

0(i)'5'=s 1 64 

That the sense given m the text is 
the true meaning of ap.(ph ^x^ua-iv^ I 
ieel no doubt, notwithstanding the 
dilierent interpretation pioposed by 
some of the commentators and it 
seems inoat natuial to translate Ixet in 
the fiist lino as “keeps’” oi “ guards " 
The idea that Atlas himself held and 
supported the cedmnns seems to iiave 
arisen from a desire to explain the 
passage in accordance with the myth 
I as geneially leceived in later times 
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connect tliem with the nionntam chain in the distant legions 
of the west, to which the name was applied by the Gieeks of 
latei ages The statomeiit appeals, so foi as llomei is, con- 
cerned, as a puiely mythological fiction, which has nothing to 
do with geogiaphy 

§ 3 It IS icpeatedly stated m the Homeric poems that the sun 
! lose out of the Ocean stioani, and again sank into tlie same at 
its setting ® How it was cained back to the jioint fioin which 
it was to stait afiesh on its course it is piobablo that no one m 
lus day evei tioubled himself to inquiie It is eeitam that no 
tiace is found of the absiud inventions by winch latex poets 
and motcoiologeis endeavouied to oveicome this difficulty® 
The stais also are xepiescnted as following the same course 
and bathing eveiy day in the wateis of the Ocean. Theie 
was howevei one exception Even the ludest obseiveis could 
haidly gaze on the beautiful staiiy skies of Gieece %vithout 
noticing that theie was one conspicuous gionp of stais — the 
constellation of the Gieat Bear — which never set, but, in the 
words of llomor, keeps tuinmg loimd in tho same place, 
and alone has no shaio in tho baths of Ocean Bobidos tho 
Great Beai — which was already known by the two names of 
tho Bear ” and the Waggon ” — Homer mentions other con- 


« Ihad, vii 421-423 , vm 485 , 
xviii 240 , Odyssey, xix 433, &o 

Ifc was preceded by tlie Dawti 
wliicK in like maimer “ arose from 
the stieams of Ocean, to give light 
to immortals and to men ” — Iliad, 

XIX 1 

® It 13 difficult to believe that tho 
story of tho Sun being earned back 
along the Ocean stream, rechning in a 
goldt n bowl, -which is found not only 
in Mimiiermus, but even in Stesichorus, 
and the logographer Phexecydes (ap 
Atbonmum, xx p 469-70), could ever 
have been regaided as anything more 
than a mythological fiction But the 
earlier meteor iogers, acooidmg to 
Aristotle, got over tlie difficulty by 
supposing that the sun travelled lound 
m the night by tho noith to the east, 


but that its eoiirso was not msiMc, on 
account of thoolovaiionof thonorthorn 
jiaits of tho earth, (Armt Meteoml 
111, §16) 

‘ ’'ApKTOj/ 0 , ijv ml dfi&^ap ^jnKhujanv koM- 
ootru', 

TIT* ftwot) <rrpe<f>tra.h mt. r* 
oti} fi’ a/x/jtopdf <«rri, Koarpuiv 'Owavoto 
Udyss V 

Tho same three Imos occur nlso in tlie 
Ihad (xvin 487-189) It is to be 
obsoived that in the Odyssey (Ic) 
Ulyssos IS Toprosontod as steering by 
watching the Boar e tho Groat Bear) 
It would appeal, therefore, that tho 
refinement of steering by the Ijittle 
Boai, or Bob Star, which is ascribed 
to the Phoonicians, was not yet lamihax 
to tlio (blobs ill tho da>8 of llomor, oi 
at least was not yet known to tho poet 
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stellations , the late-setting Bootes/’ and the Pleiades, and 
the Hyades and the mighty Oiion,”-^ but it would be absurd 
to sijppose that because these are all that he notices by name, 
they were the only ones with which he was acquainted Indeed 
the mention of so obscuie a group as the Hyades sufficiently 
shows that the nomenclatuie of the stais was in his time pretty 
^well advanced The only single stai that he notices is the 
dog-stai, with the baleful influence of which he was familiar, 
as well as with its peculiai brightness ^ 

§ 4 We do not find in the Homeric poems any distinctive 
terms foi the cardinal points, or foui quaiteis of the heavens, a$ 
such . that IS to say, he has no words answering to the simple 
terms, Noith, South, East, and West He indeed lepeatedly 
contrasts the two latter — which must always have been clearly 
marked by the course of the sun — designating the one as to- 
wards the dawn and the Sun,” the other as “Darkness” — on 
account of the setting sun being immediately followed by dark- 
ness ^ But his use of the teims is, as might be expected of a 
poet, especially m a rude age, somewhat vague and general, 
and this has actually led several writers, both in ancient and 
modern times, to dispute the signification of the terms, and to 
maintain that by the quarter or region of darkness Homer 
meant the north , and the south by that of the sun , a theory 
which IS at once met by the unansweiable objection that it 
takes no account of the mention of the Da\m, which is in 
these phrases invariably associated with that of the Sun ® The 


® nXntafiayfi' ya&flt5Te,TOTe crflcro? *Opiwvo? 

lUad.xviil 486 

Compare Odyssey, v 272 
2 He calls it “the dog of Orion” 
(Iliad, wii 29) It had apparently 
not yet acquired the distinctive appel- 
lation of Sums, le “the huimng” 
which IS already found in Hesiod 0p 
et J)i V 607) The oireoptpbs 

mentioned in v 5 la suppO!»ed by some 
oommentatois to be Arctuius, but it is 
nioio probable that here also Sums is 
meant 

* The one is always vphs t’ 7}4xi6v 


re the other, as opposed to it, irphs 
or ttotI TjepS^pra (Iliad, 

xii. 239 , Odyssey, xiii 240, &c ) 

* This paradox was pnt forward in 
ancient times by Strabo fx p 455), 
and apparently before him hy Ephorus 
(ap Stiab 1 p 84) It has m modern 
times been adopted by Voss, who made 
it the foundation of hib whole system 
of Homeric geography, but is, m my 
opinion, fully refuted by Yoleker 
(Ilomm isclie Geographies pp 42-46), 
and has been generally i ejected by the 
most receni inquirers (Ukert, Nitxseh, 
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question could not have aiison, but foi the absence of any 
coiiospondmg terms to designate the Noith and Houth 

The expiessioiis employed by Iloinei to distinguish wlui^t we 
should teini the quaiters of the heavoiis, aie almost always 
derived fiom the winds, the names of wlucli must have been 
fioin the eailiest ages familiar to the Qieeks as a scafainig 
people Of these he knew only foui, winch ho desciibes as 
opposed to one anothei m pans, and which may faiily be 
taken as icpiesontmg in a gencial way tlio foui caidmal points 
of the compass ® Boioas, the noith wind, blowing fiom Thiace, 
assumes m Homei the same piomment position that li does at 
the piGsent day to all navigatois of the iEgcan It was the 
brmgei of fine weather and a cleai sky, but ncveitheless a 
stiong and violent wind that rolled mighty waves ” ^ Notus, 
the south wind, which was diiectly opposed to it, was a 
stormy wind, bunging sudden squalls dangeious to navi- 
gators Zephyius, the west wind, was dicaded on the same 
account, and is lepeatcdly icpiesented as a stormy wind,® 
\\hile Euins, the east wind, is but seldom mentioned, and 
bcais a suboulinato pait » very different fiom what it would 
have done, had the poet lived in England 

§ 5 llomoi abounds m desciiptions and dcscuptivo epithets 
of the sea, from which a laigo pait of his simih^s arc taken No 


Buoliliolz, (fee) Mt GladstoBo, after 
ponitmg out tbo true moamng of the 
plirases, arid jubtly adding that they 
nmst at the same time be received wilii 
a ceitam amount of vagneneaB, proceeds 
to argue as it they aio to he taken 
defimtdy as corxGBponding to no’i ill nest 
and south east (vol m p 200), a pro- 
position for which I cannot bco the 
slighteht foundation, though he thoncc- 
forth relies on it as an eslahlished f^aot 
The deviation from thi* ecliptic, to 
which he appeals (oven it its lutluence 
he admitted), would of course give an 
equal amount of vaiiation m each 
direction, to the touth as well as to the 
north, ot the equinoctial line of sunset 
and sunrise 
^ Note 0, p 77 


KOii Bopt-7j$ ctXOfirfyavirrf^f juteya /cO^a KvAit^ 

V lioe 

But it was gcmmally aBsociatod with 
lino weather and a clour skj (whence 
the einthota alOpTjyev^s and alOprjye^ 
i/(^Tus),and IS dobculKHl in a remarkable 
passage in the Odyssey as “breaking 
down hetoro it” tlio waves thut had 
been raised by the othoi winds — 
t5p<re 6’ eJTt Kpainvov Boperjr^ Ttph KVfxar 

V UH5 

a fact familiar to all who have* had 
much o\pcnonc 6 oitlu'r of the -dilgean 
01 hlediteiianoan But as coming 
from Iht'' noith it was naturally the 
wind that hruujxht liost and snow 
(Hiad, w a 58 , Odyssey, xiv 4 . 75 ) 

* Boo ospeoiully the jpassago lu the 
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poet has ever equalled him in the knowledge he shows of its 
varied moods and aspects, with which every G-ieek was neces- 
sarily familial But he affoids us scaicely any geographical 
statements concerning it He nevei applies the name of 
jiEgean, so well known to the later Greeks, to the sea between 
Greece and Asia foi which he had no distinctive appellation, 
for the same reason that the Greeks in later ages had none for 
the Mediterranean it was “ the sea,” the sea which everybody 
knew, and had he wanted to distinguish it, he would doubtless 
have called it in like manner our sea ” But in two passages 
he designates smaller portions of >t by the local names of the 
Thracian Sea and the Icarian Sea and other such appellations 
were doubtless in use in his time. Hence he speaks of every 
sea,” as if there were many such, and tells us that all seas, as 
well as all rivers, weie the offspring of Ocean, which was indeed 
the source of all the waters on the earth, even fountains and 
wells ^ But the distinction between the mighty river of 
Ocean, and the sea which was enclosed within it, is through- 
out clearly maintained The idea of the Ocean as an outer 
sea, separated from, but communicating witli, the innei sea, 
was wholly foreign to the mind of Homer, and many of the 
difficulties and errors of his commentators have arisen from 
their attempting to introduce into the Homeric geography 
this conception of the Ocean, as it was familiar to their own 
minds ^ 

It must be added that no indication is found in Homer of 
any knowledge of the Euxine as a separate sea He was of 
course familiar with the Hellespont, fiom its proximity to 
Troy, and must have known that beyond that narrow strait 


Odyssey (xii 288-290) where the 
Notus and Zepliyrus aie spoken of as 
raising sndden squalls and gales such 
as were the cause of shipwiecks 
Again in the same book (v 408) theie 
comes on suddenly ‘‘a shrilly west 
wmd With a violent squall,” k^kX-tij^s 
Z 4<^vpos^ <rtV XaiXtmt Hoiv It 

IS only m describing theElysian Fields 


that the Zephyrus blowing fiom tlie 
Ocean is represented as a gentle cooling 
breeze (Odyssey, iv 568) 

® ^aO^^petrao fXGya. crflevos 'U/ceai'otO, 
el ovrrep rravrt^ noraixot Kai trScra 6aXa<r<ra.t 
KaL Tra<ra«. Kp^vai, Kat (^peiara. paKpa. 
vaovtnv 

IM, xxi 19 S- 19 r 

' This difficulty was apparently en- 
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there was again a broad open sea — the Propontis or Sea of 
Marmoxa — but there is nothing to show that lie had any 
knowledge of the Bosphoins, oi of the far moie extensive sea 
beyond*^ He supposed the Acholous to be the greatest of 
rivcis, which sufficiently shows that not oyen any obscuie 
itimour had leachod him of such mighty streams as the Ister 
and Boiysthenes. 

§ 6. It IS haidly necessary to mention that the piimitive geo- 
giaphy of the Homeiic times knew nothing of a division of 
the woild into three continents * and that the names of Europe, 
Asia and Afiica, in this sense, were wholly unknown to the 
poet He indeed mentions the name of Libya (as Afiica was 
always called by the Gieeks) as that of a particular region 
of gieat fertility, doubtless lefeiiing to the countiy west of 
Egypt which always continued to be known by this special 
designation But he never mentions the name of Asia, oven 
as that of a country and though ho speaks of the Asian 
meadows on the banks of the Caystcr, this was evidently a 
mere local appellation.^ The name of Europe does not occur 
in the poems at all ^ 


coiintoiod by the Aloxandiian entios 
who, like Eratosthemos, iiaiisfmed the 
waiHlenugs oi Ulysses to tlio outer 
Ocean, while they still retained the idea 
of the Ocean, such as it was known to 
them, instead of the deep, gently flow- 
ing, stream that Homer dcBcubea, 
encirolmg the whole woild, earth, and 
sea alike 

* Ho was, indeed, acquainted with 
the liver Sangarius which flows into 
the Buxine (lhad, m 187, xvi 719), 
hut only as a river oi Phiygia, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he 
knew anything oi its real outflow, or 
of any distinction between the Pro- 
pontis and the Buxine He knew 


generally tliat there was sea somewhere 
to the north, anil tliat was all 

^ 'Ao-ty Kavorptou pefPpot 

Iliad, ii till 

^ It is first found in the Iloineiic 
Hymn to the l^ythian Apollo (v 73, 
112), which IS probably at least two 
centimes latex than the Iliad or 
Odyssey But oven there the name 
of MpdoTcri is used only to dosignato 
continental Greece^ in contiadistmction 
to the I^eloponneso an<l the Islands 
Its extension to tlio continent gene- 
rally was piobahly oi nmob laU r date, 
though it was, as wo know, already 
well established in the time of He- 
catssus 
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Section 2 — Geography of the Iliad, 

§ 1. In pioceeding to investigate the heal geogiaphy of the 
Homeiic Poems^ and to point out the extent and. character of 
the knowledge which they really display of different seas and 
lands, we may safely start fiom the piinciple which was long 
'ago laid down by Eratosthenes, that the poet was well 
acquainted with the legions near at hand, but ignoiant of 
‘ those afar off ^ This conclusion indeed appeals at fiist so 
obvious, or rather so self-evident, that it is difficult to suppose 
it could ever have been contested* and it is stiange to find it 
^rejected with scoin by such writers as Stiabo and Polybius 
But the reverence foi the supposed authoiity of Homei, which 
had arisen into a kind of blind supeistition among the latei 
Greeks, led them to regard with indignation any attempt to 
^ cuitail the domain of knowledge attributed to him He was 
'' the fathei of geogiaphy as well as of histoiy, and it w^as held 
^ to be equally heietical to dispute his statement as to a sup- 
posed geographical fact, as to deny the reality of the Tiojan 
War, or to doubt the personal existence of Ajax oi Patioclus 
At the same time, strangely enough, this unquestioning 
belief in the accuracy of the poet was coupled with an equally 
ready admission of the popular legends which identified the 
localities desciibed in the Odyssey with certain definite spots 
that had become familiai to Greek colonists and navigators in 
later times. How these attributions had at first arisen, we aie 
in most cases utterly unable to divine , but, once established, 
they maintained then ground with a singular tenacity, even 
where they were in palpable contiadiction with the statements 
of the poet himself. Thus the abode of JSolus was considered 
as fixed beyond dispute in one of the Lipaii, or, as they w^eie 
called by the ancients, the .JEolian Islands, though Ulysses is 


* Eratosthenes ap Strab i p 18, 
Vii p* 298 yhp *^paTO<rBipovs 

otTr^^acriVf Hri (pTjarlu fii^pop 

Kal robs &\Aqvs rohs TraXmoh rh fikv 


*EX\7}yiKh. elBepaii rclp trSppeo ttoXX^v 
aw^ipiav This principle was 
adopted by Apollodoms, whicli excites 
the indignation of Strabo 
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desciibed as sailing from thence with a west wind in a direct 
comse to Ithaca® Such a coiiise was obviously impossible, 
unless we suppose him to have sailed light acioss the 
mountains of Calabiia, oi fiankly admit that Homoi was 
unawaie of the existence of any such obstacle 
Weaie met by no such difficulties neaicr home ; and as long 
as oui attention is confined to the shoies of the Ji^gean Sea, 
and the countries that immediately adjoin li., we find the poet 
geneially well mfoimed, and we have sometimes clcai evidence 
of accuiate personal obseivatioii It is only when we wander 
beyond this limited lange, that we begin to moot with contia- 
dictions and absuidities, and statements beat mg the stamp 
eithei of vague ignoiance, oi of palpable poetic fiction The 
distinction thus established between wliat bave been well 
called the Inner and the Outei Geogiaphy of Homer, coincides 
neaily, though not entiiely, with that of the two poems As 
the action of the Iliad is confined within tlio limits of the 
inner ciicle, and the nations lepiesentcd as engaging in 
conflicts on the plains of Tioy aio tho inhabitants only of the 
regions bordering on tho iEgoan, the allusions to anything 
beyond those limits aie few and mcidontal, and it will bo 
found convenient to take the geography of the Iliad in tho 
fiist instance by itself, as repiosentmg the nioie definite 
poition of what was known to the Greeks in these early days, 
before entering on the wider field of the unknown legions 
opened out to us in the Odyssey. But in adopting this 
division of the sub]ect, I desne not to be understood as resting 
it upon any othei basis than convenience, oi adopting the 
opinion of those who would assign the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authois, and even consider them as separated by a 
considerable interval of time So far as geogiaphical evidence 
goes, I can see nothing to necessitate or to warrant such a 
separation 


® Odyssey, x 25-30 
^ The treatises that have been 
wntiou HI modem tunes on tho geo- 


graphy of Homei, especially that of 
the Odyssey, aio so nnmorous as to 
tom almost a hfcoratoo m themselves. 
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§ 2 The most piomment place in the geogiaphy of the 
Iliad must undoubtedly be assigned to the Catalogue of the 
Ships, as it IS commonly called, though it would ceitainly be 
moie accurately termed the Catalogue of the Forces, with the 
names of the leadeis undei whom the seveial contingents 
were airayed Such an enumeration naturally gave occasion 
to the poet to show his accuiate and minute acquaintance 
with the divisions of the population, such as they existed, or 
as he supposed them to exist, at the time of the Tiojan Wai, 
as well as with the names of the cities and towns that they 
possessed , and as the leveience for the name of Homer conti- 
nually increased, this Catalogue gradually came to be invested 
with a kind of o&cial authority At the same time this very 
cause afforded great inducement to inteipolation, foi which 
the peculiai character of this part of the poem presented the 
greatest facilities ® But while it cannot be denied that such 
interpolations may have been intiodnccd — peihaps even to a 
consideiahle extent — two consider ations appeal to piove that 
the Catalogue in its piesent state is substantially the woik of 
a very early peiiod The one of these is the close agi cement 
of the names and attributes of the leadeis and chiefs enume- 


It may suffice to refer to those of 
TJkert (B&merkunqen uher Homer s 
Geoqraphte^ 8vo Weimai, 1814, and 
in his Geogra'plm der Gneclien u 
jRomer, vol 1 pp 13-33) , Yolcker 
{uher Homeri^che Geoqrapliie und 
Welthunde^ Hanover, 1830), and to 
the valuable notes ot Nxtzsch on the 
Odyssey (AnmerJmnqen m Hornet 
Ody'^see, 3 vols 8vo Hano\ei, 1826-40) 
as well as the more recent investigations 
of Hr Buchholz (TJie Homenschen 
Meahen, 8vo Leipzig, 1871, vol 1 ) 
The subject has been reopened m this 
countiy hv Mr Gladstone (in his 
Homer and ihe Homeric 2%mes, vol in 
pp 249-365), whose views differ moie 
widely from those of all picvious lu- 
quireis than loiy othei Their unten- 
able chaiaoter has m my opinion been 
fully shown in an able article in the 
Mdinhurgh Bevzew (for Octubei, 1858), 


which I have reason to know to have 
been wutten by the late Mr Heimau 
Mcmale The reviewer, however, 
while successfully combating the novel 
theories of Mr Gladstone, has gone 
much further than I am disposed to 
ffjllow liim in suppoit of the tiaditionary 
system, as liaudcd down to us fioin 
the commentators and geographers of 
antiquity 

® A well-known instance of this is 
mentioned by Stiaho (ix 1* p 394), in 
regard to the two lines desciibmg llie 
contingent of Ajax 

AXas 5*^ eK 'XaXafxti os fivoKaiSexa i/rjas, 

O’Tijcre 6 aywi/, tp* *A9y}vaioip icrravro (f>a\a.‘yye^ 

where the second line was asserted 
by the Megarians to have been tabri- 
cated by the Athenians m support 
of then pretensions to the island of 
Salamis 
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latccl, witk the subsequent notices of tlicm scattered tliiough 
the Iliad the othei is the fact that in the onuiiieiation of 
the towns fiom which they came, we find the names of obscuio 
places which had dwindled into insigniflcanco, oi w'hoso voiy 
sites weie unknown in latoi days, finely inteiiningled with 
those of illustrious cities, whose names weie familiar to all ® 

't A consideiable poition of Stiabo’s geographical description of 
j Greece is taken up with investigating cases such as these, oi 
explaining topogiaphical difficulties, which could not have 
aiisen unless the state of things desciibed by the poet had 
been separated by a considcpible intcival fioni the histoiical 
penod of Greece 

As might well have been expected, the Catalogue contains 
very little geographical information, pioperly so called it is 
a meie enumeration of names and places, with but rarely any 
lefeience to then geographical position, beyond what is im- 
plied’ by their being included in a given nationality^ But 
that by which it is especially chaiactciizod is the number and 
variety of the epithets applied to the diffcient towns eiiiiino- 
rated epithets sometimes of an oidinaiy ohaiucter, and fie- 
quently repeated , in others singularly distinctive and appio- 
priate Such aie the terms of “ well-walled ” (or more literally 
“wally”), applied to Tiiyns,® of “abounding in doves,” to 
Thisbe, in Bceotia,® and the “hollow Lacedtomon dolt with 


® TIlus Strabo bimself says in rogaid 
to Laconia rwv 5* rwv iirb rov 
woirtrov fcarmo^atr/LLeyit;^ ri jtiby 
raif rwy 5 * Keiirerai^ ra fi€rm6- 
"wmle he admits that some 
could not be pointed out at all (oL<5ajaov 
SfinyverBat <pa(n)f viu 6, p 864: 

' Sometimes, howeyer, the poet adds 
a few words indicating the position of 
a town with reference to a mountain 
or river Thus he describes Lileea as 
situated at the sources of the Oephissus 
(li 528), Taiphe and Croiuum on the 
banks of the Boagrius (^b 583), Pheres 
by the lake Bmbms (zb 7tl), and the 
Magnesians as dwelling aiound the 
Fenous and the wooded Felion (t6 757). 


* Tipvp0a. T« 

Iliad, li 660 

The only other city to which the 
same epithet is apphotl, is Goityim m 
Crete (45 016), where, howovei, tUoro 
are no remains of Cyclopean walls 

^ iroXvrpi^pMva, t*j 

Iliad, n BOS 

The abmidanco of wild pigeons in the 
rocks of this locality ia attested both 
by Ooloned Leake (Norihan Greece, 
voL u, p 507) and Sir Thomas Wyso 
(Impresmom of Greece^ p 85), as well 
as by Btrabo The same epithet la 
applied to Messe in X^aeonia (v 582), 
but the exact locality is in this insianco 
uncertain, 
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glens, a desciiption whicli, from its recmrence in the 
Odyssey, was piobably become one in general nse Indeed 
it may always be doubtful wbetbei the distinguishing epithets 
that we find in Homei were selected by himself, or had alieady 
become tiaditional from then employment by eailier poets ^ 
Be this as it may, we must take the case as it stands It is 
impossible foi us now to deteimine how far the Homeric 
Catalogue was based upon previously existing mateiials, as 
well as to what extent it may have been interpolated in later 
ages If we cannot accept its authoiity with the blind defe- 
lence shown by the later Greeks^ we must receive it as a 
document of the highest interest from its antiquity, but which 
it IS impossible for us to criticize or dissect, from the total 
absence of the requisite materials 

§ 3 Of a veiy different character from the Catalogue of 
the Greek foices, is that of the Tiojans which follows it, and 
which has very much the appearance of being a subsequent 
addition to the poem Its meagie and jejune treatment of 
the subject presents a striking contiast to the fulness and 
richness of the Gieek Catalogue, and it is as inferior to the 
lattei in geographical interest as in poetic merit. But it was 
universally admitted in ancient times as an integral pait of 
the Iliad, so much so, indeed, as to be made the subject 
of an elaborate commentary by Demetrius of Scepsis, a work 
extending to not less than thirty books ® We must, therefore. 


* KOLknv AaKcfiatuom KijTwecrcrav 

lUad^ii 581 

The Signification of this last epithet, 
■which occurs both m the Iliad and 
Odysbey (iv 1), but only as applied 
to Lacedaemon, would he uncertain, 
hut for the yery peculiar character of 
the scenery there, which (as Mr W G 
Clark ]U3tly observes, Peloponnesus^ p 
156) at once helps one to the mean- 
ing of the word 

* This 18 suggested hy Mr Clark 
(Ihid p 210), and appears to me 
almost ceitam Such an habitual ap- 
plication of distinguishing epithets is 
oharactoiistio of all early ballad poetry, 


such as mnst have preceded the Iliad 
or the Odyssey 

® Strabo not mmaturally expresses 
his wonder at the diffuseness of a 
writer who devoted thnty books to a 
commentary on little moie than sixty 
lines of Homer (xixi I, p 603) But 
from the quotations preserved to us it 
IS evident that it comprised much 
valuable mattei , and Demetrius ap- 
pears to have been one of the writers 
who shared in those more sceptical 
views regarding the Homeric geo- 
graphy, which were viewed with ao 
much disfavour by Strabo himself 
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be content to iinjliide tins also in onr estimate of tbo Ilomene 
geogiapby, thougli not without a passing piotcst 

§ 4 The most mtoiestmg question, in a geogiaphical point of 
view, that aiises fioin tho two Catalogues is, the e\tont of the 
knowledge which they evince of the eonntiu's adjoining the 
iEgean, foi all that is compiised wilhiii their limits may bo 
assumed to have been well known to tho poei. It cannot, on 
tho othei hand, be affi lined that all beyond these limits was 
unknown, oi at least impeifectly known, though we shall find 
icason to belief o that his leal knowledge extended but little 
faithei Tho dcsciiption yi tho Catalogue extends ovei all 
continental Gieeee, including the reloponncso and Thessaly, 
but excluding Epiius and Acainania. It compiises, inoie- 
ovei, the islands on tho west, opposite to Elis, Ccphallenia, 
Ithaca, and Zacynthus, as well as Dulichiiim and tho Echi- 
nades iieaier to the mainland , and all tho islands m the south 
of the iEgean — not only tho impoitant islands of Oieto and 
Rhodes, but Caipathus, Cos, and even sueh insignificant islets 
as Casos, Syino, Nisyios, and the Calydna^ — being distinctly 
mentioned by name. On tho other hand, none of those whidi 
might bo thought especially tho Gieok islands, viss. the 
Cyclades, and tlioso connected with them, aio mentioned as 
sending a contingent to tho Gioek foices, ihongh it cannot be 
doubted that Hoinci was well aiapiainted witli them.^ In like 
mannci we know that he was familiar with those neai tho 
coast of Thrace, Lemnos, Imbios, and Samothraco,® as well as 


It 18 a stioiig argument agaimt 
the authenticity ot tlua poitiou ot tho 
poem, that the ihjpna ot Stasinus, a 
■work which boems to have been com- 
posed vith efepccial letorenco to the 
Iliad, contained also a catalogue of 
the Tro3an foiccs , a stiangely inappio- 
piiate addition, if the one now extant 
was then tound in tho Iliad (Weicker, 
Der Jiph’^che Cyohis, vol li p 508 , 
Muie^s Ilistoiy of Greek LiUraiure^ 
vol 11 p 281 ) 

® No allusion is found in tho Iliad 
to tho iblandof Delos anditacolohiatcd 


sanctuary But it is luculcntally ro^ 
foxred to in tho Od>hsi*y (vi 1 () 2 ), 
and its non-occurrence m tho Iliad 
may well bo ac(udontal 
® It 18 bcaicely necessaiy to refer to 
tho ell-known paasago in Mr King- 
lake’s JtJoiheny m which ho points out 
tho accm ate local knowledge dibplayod 
b> Homor in selecting 8 amothiaeo as 
tho point from whence Noptuno looked 
down upon the plains oi Troy , an idea 
wholly at variance with the natiual 
piosumptiou from its position on a 
map. 
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With the great raountain promontory of Athos If we now 
take Tip the Trojan Catalogue we shall find it desciibmg in 
detail only the Troad and its immediate neighbourhood, but 
enumerating also contingents fiom the opposite coasts of 
Thrace, including the Pa^onians from the banks of the Asms, 
a stieam which the poet describes as “ the faiiest that flows 
ilpon the earth ” ^ The auxiliary forces from the Asiatic side 
weie naturally more numerous these weie the Mysians, 
Phrygians, Maeomans — whose site m Lydia is marked by the 
Gyga^an Lake and Mount Tmolus — the Caiians, with whom aie 
associated the streams of Mmander and the lofty summits of 
Mycale” and the Lycians, who came ^4iom the far Lycia and 
the banks of the eddying Xanthus These were the farthest 
people to the south To the north we find mention of the 
Paphlagomans, occupying apparently the same region as in 
histoiical times, and beyond these the Halizones ‘^^from 
Alybe afai, where is the biithplace of silyei ” ^ Whether 
these were the same people subsequently known as the Cha- 
lybes, was a point much disputed among ancient authors at 
all events we must clearly place them to the east of the 
Paphlagomans, and may theiefore safely assume that Homei 
(oi, at least, the author of the Trojan Catalogue) vas ac- 
quainted by name with the nations on the south coast of the 
Euxine as far as the Halys, though the name of that river 
does not occur in the poems 

§ 5 But if the limited area thus circumscribed may be taken 
as including all, or nearly all, of which the poet of the Iliad 
can be shown to have had any definite knowledge, there are 
not wanting indications that point to an acquaintance, how- 
ever vague, with far more distant regions And the very fact 
that these notices are for the most part merely incidental. 


' A^iovt at KoXhLorrov vSmp emKiSt aroL alav it SGO Strabo, Xll pp 549—553 Tll6 
Iliad, ii «60 I nameof the Halizo-nes had disappeaied 
® rriKodev o06v apyvpov eart j in later times, but it IS fouiitl 111 aiiollier 

yeveeKf} ^ passage m the Iliad (v 39), so that 

ibi 857 j fhibious 

For the discussions raised concerning authority of the Trojan Catalogue 
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points tho more stiongly to their being notions alicady 
familiar to the poet himself, and which ho might conceive to 
be equally well known to his licaiois. One of tho most 
remaikable of these passages is that in which ho dcsciibes 
Zens as tuining away his eyes fiom tho battles befoie Tioy 
to gaze on “the Lind of the horse-loving Thiacians and tho 
close-fighting Mysians, and the noble llippeinolgi, who live on 
milk alone, and the Abii, tho most viituoiis of m.inkind ” ^ It 
IS a question that has been much disputed, and that cannot be 
decided, whcthei the teims Hippemolgi, “milkers of maies,” 
Glactophagi, “feedois on milk,” and Abu, “men without 
property,”*^ aie used by the poet as pioper names, or only as 
descriptive adjectives,'* but in any case it is clear that the 
poet was vaguely acquainted by hearsay with tho fact that 
beyond the mountains of Thiace weio to bo found extensive 
plains, over which roamed wandering tribes, having tho pecu- 
liarity that they subsisted mainly on the milk of then mares, 
instead of that of cows or sheep This charactonstic has in all 
ages distinguished tho Scythian tribes, tluit is, tho nomad 
races of Central Asia, or who have passed over from thenco 
into Europe, and was familiar to the Greeks in later times. 
But neither the name of Bcythians, nor that of any of tho 


pO(r(f)iv tTfTTOTroAwp Qpr/Kuv K(i0op<6fX€tfOS 
aXau 

Mvorwv T* cuyavSiv *linrri 

fiohyiHiV 

yXaKTQ^ayuv, t«» Sixaioramp av-' 


Tho Mysmus lioro mentioned aro evi- 
dently the Kxuopoan people ot tho 
name, the same aftoiwaids luiown to 
the itomans as tho Moosians, from 
whom, accoiding to tho belief nniver- 
sally prevalent among Gieoh writers, 
the Mysians of Asia Minor cleiived 
their origin 

^ literally, men without the 
means ol life,” % e with poor and scanty 
means” hAiy6^i0i^ evreXets ydp elcn 
Kal otTrXot tV Stairav^ Ifiiistaili U(i loc, 
The idea of then putice and vlrbno 
was evidently douved from ihoir 


simple and fiiigal habits of life , and 
oontmnedto pievail among tlxi Gu»eks 
thiongh all ages, Lboui^li Mpfiln d ‘-imn - 
times to one nomad tribe, sonieiimcs 
to another (see iI5schyiiih, Viomdh 
Solut Fr 184, Airiau, IV 1) 

® See tho snbioot fully disousscd by 
Btrabo, vn 8, 2-10, and by Busta- 

thiuH, ad Ihad la The amdogy of 
such names as Tohtbyophagi, Txfiglo- 
dyis, Maornbii, &c, which were cer- 
tainly used by tho Cheeks as Gentile 
appellations, is ixi favom ot theii being 
so in tins ca'^o also , and accordingly 
wo find that the Hippemolgi and 
Abu were gonoiiilly legarded as such 
But little or no value can bo attached 
to tho usage of laici writers m this 
respect, in interpreting tho language 
of Homer, 
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subordinate diyisions of that great people which we meet with 
in Herodotus and Ephoius, is to be found in Homer 

§ 6. In legard to the countries lying to the south and east, 
there aie many more indications of knowledge, and eyen in a 
certain sense of familiar intercourse with the ciyilized nations 
at the south-eastern angle of the Mediterranean — the Phce- 
nicians and Egyptians To the former people, indeed, as has 
been alieady shown, the Greeks were indebted foi almost all 
then foreign trade , and they must haye been therefoie quite 
familiar with the name, as well as with the articles exported 
from thence® But not only does Homer represent Pans as 
possessing many yaluable things of Phoenician manufacture, 
but he distinctly desciibes him as haying brought them him- 
self from Sidon, after haying sailed oyer the broad sea 
He was appaiently regarded as haying been driyen there by a 
yiolent stoim, in the same manner as Menelaus was in the 
Odyssey, but in both cases it is clear that the poet looked on 
such an adyenture as not impiohable In the case of Egypt 
again, though accidentally the name of the country does not 
occur in the Iliad, we find an incidental refeience to the 
Egyptian Thebes, which shows that exaggerated rumours of 
its wealth and grandeur were already familiar to the poet In 
the ninth book Achilles alludes, as the acme of all imaginable 
wealth, to that which was stored up within the houses of the 
Egyptian Thebes, “a city that had an hundred gates, thiough 
each of which there passed eyery day two hundred men with 


® It IS reraarka'ble, as lias been fre- 
quently pointed out, that the name 
ot “Phoenician,” though of frequent 
occurrence in the Odyssey, is only 
once found in the Iliad, the manu- 
factured articles are always called 
“ Sidonian,” and Fans is described as 
bringing them from Sidon But this 
IS easily accounted for by the prepon- 
derance of the capital The name of 
Tyre is not ionnd in either poem 

hQ ecrav ot mirhit, Tra/iirptKtXot, epya yv- 
iSiSoj/twv, ras avT05 "AXelaii/JSpos 


^yaye errwrXtias' evpea ttqvtov 

iliad, Vi 288-291 

As the poet places this visit on his 
i return voyage from Spaxta, after having 
cairied off Ilelen (th 292), it has been 
sought to connect it with the story, 
adopted by Eurinides and Herodotus, 
of Fans having touched in Bgypt also 
on his return , but theie is nothing to 
wairant this assumption, except that it 
18 more probable be should have been 
driven, like Menelaus, to Egypt, than 
direct to the Fhoemcian coast. 
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thcir hoises and chanots.”® Even those fabnlous tales aie 
sufficient pi oof that the Giceks in the time of Tlomei had 
iiiteicoiiiso, nioio oi less dnectj with Egypt, as wo shall find 
moio cleaily shown m the Odyssey 

§ 7. Thiough Egypt also was unquestionably derived tho 
notion of the JEthiopians (buint oi black-faced men), who must 
have been logaidod as dwelling beyond the Egyptians to the 
south, on tlio boideis of tho Ocean stieam The utterly vague 
and fabulous chaiaoter of all that was known concerning them 
IS sufficiently shown by the fact that they aio never mentioned 
except in connection with dho gods, who weio supposed to 
lepaii to tho banks of the Ocean to feast on the saciifiecs 
offeied by them * Equally vague is tho indication of another 
people, tho Pygmies, who weie also supposed to dwell by the 
shoios of the Ocean stieam, where they wore engaged in con- 
tinual wais with the ciancs, who migrated thither to fly fiom 
tho wintei and tho stoiins of Giecco.^ The notion of tho 
existence of such a lace of dwarfs in tho intciior of Afiica, 
which was long pievalont among tho Gicoks, and lias recently 
been shown to be not altogether without foundation,*^ could only 
have reached the Giecks of Ilomci’s time thiough an Egyptian 
channel. 


* ou5* o<r’ €9 ’Opxo/iCTOV Trorano'crcrat, <>vS* 
ocra 

Agyuirnay, oOt wXetcrra fid/xoisr ei' KTijjmaTa 

KCtTttt, 

at 0’ MarofiTTvKoi etcrt, 5 

cKatTTas 

apcpe9 iiL<roiX^QV<n crw iTnroicnv Kat oxficr- 
Iliad, I'c 381 

Diodorus (i 45) asserts, as if ho had 
undoubted authority tor the tact, iJiat 
Tliebcs, in tho days of its greatness, 
realhj did possess 20,000 war chaiiots 
® Iliad, 1 428, xxm 200 PiC" 
cisely the same notion is found m tho 
Odyssey also (i 22-25, v 282) 

*■ rfxf'-e TTgp Kka.yyri yepavoiv ovpavifQt 

<011 t’ erret oi5}^ <pvyoi^ fcai aOsertparov 

Ofl^pOU, 

jcAayyi^ tul yevtTQVTai. cir ’fl/ctai'Oto poawj>, 
aiipaat Huy/aatotert rpoi ou Kat «i}pa ipe- 
povarai 

llificl, lil 3-0 

It. IS evident that tlie tmdition hoie 


alluded to xs one that the poet assumes 
to bo fiiimhar to all 
® Humours of tlio oMstonco of a race 
of dwaiis m tho interior ol Afuca have 
fioui time to time reached the ears of 
model n Uavellors, as tliey penetrated 
iaither and iaitlun* into tho contment 
Quite reconUy (1870) M Hchwomfurth 
has establibhed beyond a doubt the 
fact that such a race is really found 
adjoining the tiibo ol Kyamnyam m 
Oontial Atiioa They aro known by 
tho name ot Akki, and have many 
points ot resemblance with tJia Bush- 
men of Southeui Afiica It is not im- 
probable thau such tubes were once 
moio widtdy dillusod, and may well 
have come within tho cogiusanoo of 
tho Egyptians (See Bohweinfuith^s 
Travels wi the ITeat t of A/nea, vol li 
oh XVI , and Koith Johnston^s Afr%ca. 
P 241) 
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Section 3 — Geography of the Odyssey 

§ 1 Few and scanty as aie the allusions in the Iliad to dis- 
tant legions and countiies, they aie still sufficient to show that 
the authoi of that poem was well awaie of the existence of an 
outei world, beyond the limits of that to which the view of the 
Greeks was in his day habitually confined This outer woild 
IS fai more fully opened to our view, though still enveloped in 
the dim haze of unceitam distance, in the Odyssey, and espe- 
cially in that part of the poem which has always been tlie 
most attractive and the best known The wandeiings of 
Ulysses, as related by himself to the Ph£eacians, have had a 
chaim lor all leaders of all ages from the times of Homer to 
oui own and few, veiy few comparatively, have been those 
who have paused to enquire what slender foundation of truth 
might underlie these delightful fictions, and whether the 
scenes of his adventures were leal localities disguised undei 
a thin veil of poetic ornament, oi weie meie cieations of fancy, 
as shadowy and unieal as the Elysian Fields oi the gloomy 
realms of Hades One point, indeed, may be taken as univei- 
sally admitted The legendary and mythical tales, which 
leceived then definite embodiment in the Odyssey, were not 
the creation of the poet The names of the Siiens and Oirco, 
of Scylla and Chaiybdis, of the Lotns-eateis and the Laastiy- 
gones, weio already familiar to the Greeks before they were 
wedded to immortal verse by Homer and theie can be no 
doubt that the Wanderings of Ulysses, like the Voyage of tire 
ship Algo, had formed the subject of many a rude ballad, 
before they weie worked np into a polished and coherent 
naiiative hy the anthoi of the Odyssey It is especially 
necessary to beai this in mind, in attempting to investigate 
the questions concerning the geograpliical foundation of the 
story as we find it theie related or rather to enquire how fai 
theie existed any such foundation at all We must lepresent 
to ourselves the poet as having to deal with a mass of hoteio- 
geneous materials sometimes obscuie reports gathered from 
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Plurnieian maimers of the maivcls of the ^‘far west/’ othois 
piiioly mythological fables of unknown origin , others again 
traditional tales belonging to that bordei-land of tiuth and 
fiction, in which it has become impossible for after ages to 
discern the boundary 

All this he had to work up into one poetic whole, and no 
one can dispute his success , but when it has boon maintained, 
both m ancient and modern times, that ho undertook also 
to woik it up into one geogiaphical system, it may well bo 
asked whether ho had any geographical system at all ? The 
ancient writers, indeed, for tho most part believed that in this 
respect, as in all otheis, Homer was the mastor-spmt and 
guide to all learning,^ and Stiabo expicssly describes him as 
the founder of scientific geography and the precursor in this 
department of Anaximander and Hecatmus ^ But it is strange 
that the same enonoous estimate of the scope and character of 
such a poem as the Odyssey should prevail even in our own 
day, and that one of the latest attempts to investigate its 
geography should be based upon the assumption that Homer 
had piesont to his mind an elaborate and complicated map of 
the wanderings of Ulysses, uttoily without foundtdion in fact, 
but as distinct and definite as a chart of the voyage of Ma- 
gellan or Vasco de Gama ® 


^ n maestro di color clio sanno " 

Dante, /fi/ismo, canto iv v 131 

The expression is, however, applied by 
the Ilaimn poet with better judgment 
to Aristotle 

^ Stiabo, 1 1, whore he disimctly 
Bsaerta that geography is a branch of 
philosophy, and that all those who had 
taken it up— -among whom he gives the 
first place to Homer — were roiovrol 
rwesj t e , men of a philosophical turn 
of mind 

* This appears to me to be the funda- 
mental iallacy, pervading all Mr 
Gladstone’s system of Homeric geo- 
graphy According to his own state- 
ment **The question beiore us is 
what map of the earth did Homer 
shape in his own mind, that he might 


Adjust if) it the voyages ot his hoioos, 
Minclaus and Ulysses” (vol m p 
250) But what right have we to 
assume that ho shaped any such map 
at all ? The use of maps was not in- 
troduood into Greece till oenturios 
after the time of Homer , and all ox- 
peiionoe shows that it is only by the 
habitual use of maps that men come 
to form clear conceptions of the geo- 
graphical relations and relative posi- 
tions of different countries Without 
this training I boliovo it to bo impos- 
sible for any one to frame m his own 
mind any system of such geographical 
r( lations, as between distant countries , 
though he may dearly picture to 
himself those of neighbouring lands 
and islands, such as tne shores of the 
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§ 2. We have already seen how deeply rooted among the 
ancients, both Gieeks and Romans, was the belief that attached 
the names of the Homeric localities to paiticnlar places, 
well known in later times. How these attiibutions had giown 
up in the first instance, we are in most cases utterly unable 
to conjecture In some they were piobably local legends or 
myths that had some kind of resemblance to those that were 
found in the Odyssey, and they were in consequence eageily 
laid hold of in order to connect the paiticular localities with 
names that veie celebrated thioughout the Greek world It 
IS certain that they rarely, if ever, aiose from any geogra- 
phical attempt to explain or account for, the wanderings of the 
hexo, in accoi dance with the statements of the poet ® On the 
contrary, it has been already observed that these popular 
attiibutions were in many cases in diiect contradiction with 
the text , and later writeis in vain stiuggled to reconcile the 
two The only safe course that can be puisued in this enquiry 
is to discaid in the first instance all those commonly received 
identifications, and simply follow the statements of Homer, 
pointing out where they really afford some clue to their own 
interpretation, and where they are clearly at variance with the 
ideas that have been commonly attached to them 

§ 3 The voyage of Ulysses, on his retnrn from Troy, began 
of course m the well-known wateis of the JEgean, and here 
the account is, as might he expected, clear and consistent He 
was driven in the fiist instance, by unfavourable winds, to the 
land of the Oicones on the coast of Thrace ^ a people who 
appear in the Iliad among the Tiojan allies,® and with whom 


JSgean, which he withiu the range 
of his own experience and observa- 
tion 

* The only exception would be the 
fixing on Gaudos (Gozo) as the island 
of Oalypiso, xf we are to understand 
Strabo’s words (vii 3 p 299) as im- 
plying that Callimachus wos the fiist 
txi make this attribution , but xt ap- 
pears probable that m tins case, as in 


that of Schena, he merely adopted the 
popular tradition 

^ fte ^eptav avcfia^ KtKoi/eo'crt TreAcwr- 

Odyss ix 39 

8 Iha<i, 11 846 According to 

Herodotus (vii 59), the Oicones in- 
habited the coast land about Donscus 
and the mouth of the Hebrus, but they 
were extinct as a peoxile in the time of 
the historian 
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IJlysbCS ongagod in hostilitn's Sailing again lioni tluMi(‘o, lu' 
had a noith wind (Jhncas) ivliicdi ivonld h.tvo Ixnni lavoniahh' 
(oi his cniirso, but its irici casing moIiwc diovi' Inni It) sotdc 
slicltci on the land, wo aio not told noi lia\o w(‘ any 

hint as to his ooiiise Irom tlunioo, o\x*opt that it v^as <i diu^t t 
com so M'lth a iaii wind ((‘vidt ntly, tlicioiviK', still a lunth 
A\md), a^ lai as Capo Malca, whoio tlu* \i()loii('c ot tlio wind, 
and of Iho \vav(\s and (‘uircutj diovo lain out 1o st‘a, and ])io- 
\cntod his S'^okirig sholtoi nudoi Oythcia'^ Iloi^' wo ]u\o a 
Aoiy cliaiactci Htic tiait, Capo JMaloa having bt'on ioxiowikmI in 
all agi.s foi sudden and violcpt stoirns, so tliat ils cnciiinua\i- 
gation Jias boon alw<iys icgaidcd witli di(‘ad both by On'cdc 
and othoi m.uinois In the Odyssey itscli it is tiMce ag.un 
mentioned as having caused snnilai disastcis ^ 

1^1 om thence they wcie diiven “by wiokcd winds” ibi nine 
tlay> ovoi the open sea-* A voyage ol that length would 
undoubtedly cany a Greek navigatoi ol those days altogcdluu 
out oi the splieio ot Ins knowledge, and accoidingly wlu'u on 
tlie tenth dny they auived m the land ol the Lolophagi, we 
fold ouiseUes at oiieo within the limits o( that, outer woild, all 
statomciits coiiecun'ng whu*li were* ihok' oi les^ mixed with 
lable T3ut in this case th(‘ oxistemse on the noith coast ot 
Atnen ol a people who subsisted mainly on the liiut ol (he 
lotiib-tice, was loiind in latci tunes to be a wel]--(‘st<ib]ishcd 
fact, and the swccliu‘ss oi tlio (nut wms supposed to lia^o 
given use to the table of its making j)eo])lo loiget lluui 
eountiy ** Some notion ol this might e^isily have bc'iui gamed 
lioni Phamician navigatoi s, noi is it impossible that (‘ven a 
Gicok ship might have been ically dm on tluue, as Clvb&es 


aAAa fit Kv/ia ^,oos t€ irtpLyvafiirroi to. 
^la\<.Lav 

Kat Bopi Tjg aTTCuo-e, irapkrXayi' cv St KuOijpbUf 
0<lyfls IX 80-bl 

1 Fn&i Mem Ians, then Af;amcrnTion, 
18 clcBdibod ns being (ln\on out ot bis 
roui ^0 bj ■violcal squalls \vl\ile tloublmg 
Cfipe Walea (in 287, jv 511) Tbc 
simo incident la mtroduood in Ibo 
lictitioua narrative oi UlysBCs (xix 


! 187) Its c\il rcpiib' in amiont tunes 
i lanttosiid bv miinerons passage h, and 
' 111 modern d ijb will Ix' lamdiar to all 
who ha\( evu navigated the yi'Jgcin 

^ ii-Oit S’ 1.1 tfrjfji.ap ffit.pop.'qv oKooLt; aut iJiOL<TLV 

7n»i TOi, tjr aviap SiKa t/ tri /9»/,jn (/ 

AiuTOc/jai'bii/ oiraiOii^oi 

Jbid IX b2 HI 

** Rco J*oJ}bm« (xii 2) who dc- 
scnbcH it from pf rhonal obscrv ition 
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was supposed to be And as be was diiven off in the fiist 
instance fiom Cape JiLilca by a noitb wind, the natuial infeience 
would be that the land of the Lotus-eateis was somewheie 
away to the south Hence there is nothing impiobable in the 
supposition, which has been adopted by almost all commenta- 
tois and geographeis, that in this instance the fable had a 
foundation in fact, and that the Lotophagi were really situated 
somewhere on the north coast of Afiica 

But we are not entitled to go farther, and assume that 
Homei had a definite idea of the position of the Lotus-eaimg 
people Latei writers either jdaced the Lotophagi on the 
coast between the Lesser and the Greater Syrtis,^ or lestiicted 
them more specially to the island of Menmx,® the beauty and 
feitility of which would appear to eoirespond to the poetical 
idea of the country of the Lotus-eaters, and where the Lotus 
shiub actually grows in great abundance ® But it is most un- 
likely that the poet had anything more than a vague and geneial 
idea that the Lotophagi dwelt to the west of Libya, with the 
name of which, as we have seen, he was also acquainted. 

^ 4 With the next step we plunge into complete unceitainty. 
We are told only From thence they sailed on, grieving in 
their heaits, and came to the land of the Cyclopes whom the 
poet pioceeds to describe as a lawless, cruel laee, ignoiant of 
agiicultuie and of all the other aits of life, dwelling in caves, 
but inhabiting a feitile land, which produced all kinds of 
gram without the need of cultivation They w^ere wholly 
unacquainted also with navigation, so that when IJlysses and 
his companions landed on a small island, opposite to the 
mainland, they found it full of wild goats which lived there 


^ Scylax, § llO 

® Stralx), j 2, § 17 

® See Barth, Wanderungen durch 
dte Kiistenlander des MiUelrmeres, 
vol 1 pp 259-“ 2G5, Guerin, Voyage 
Arch€ologique dam la Megence de 
TuniSy yol i pp 203-207 

’ evB^v 8e if poHpM TrXeo/xev, aKOxyilAevoi^Top 
KVieXioirtav 5 ya^ai^ vrrep^taAtaffp a(9efn<r- 

iKofjt-id OJyss uc 105-J.07 


The assumption of Vokkor that it 
was only one day’s voyage from the 
land of the Lotophagi is certainly not 
justified The poet indeed tells us 
that they arrived at tlie Island of 
Goats tn the mglil (v 143) , hut there 
is nothing to show that this was the 
first night after they loft the Loto- 
phagi 
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unmolested. Here also the greatei part of his ships remained 
in safety, while Ulysses, with the crew of one Yossel, went 
through lus memortible adventures m the cave of Polyphemus, 
That the land of the Cyclopes was Sicily, and tliat they 
dwelt on the slopes of Mount iEtna facing the sea, has so 
geneially been believed, both in ancient and modern times, 
that it had become, as wo know from the Cyclops of Euiipides, 
as fixed an article of popular faith in his day, as it was m that 
of Viigxl® Yet it IS certain that there is nothing in the 
Odyssey to lead to that conclusion Theie is no indication 
either of the distance or the direction of the voyage from the 
land of the Lotus-eateis thither and it is scarcely necessaiy 
to add that neither the name of Sicily, nor that of iEtna, is 
found in Homei Noi is there any island adjoining this coast 
at all coriespondiug to that desciihed as abounding m wild 
goats To this it must be added, that Jlomci elsewheie (as we 
shall see) speaks of an island called Thnnalcia, whicli has 
been almost universally identified with Sicily and not 
only is theio notlnng to connect this with the land of the 
Cyclopes, but the two ajipeai ni the mind of tlic poet to have 
been wholly sepaiatc These difiiculties have led some writers 
in modem times to i eject the view, which seems to liavo been 
univeisally adopted iii antiquity, jdaemg the Cyclopes on the 
east coast of Sicily, and to tiansfer them to the south-west 
coast of that island, or eke to the opposite mainland, the 
southern extiemity or toe of Italy ^ Both hypothesc^s are 
equally devoid of any adequate support All wo can say is, 
that Homer conceived the Cyclopes as dwelling in a monn- 
tamous land of considerable extent,^ somewhere to the west 


* The Cyclops of Eunpidea is full ot 
allusions to the site of his cave among 
the rocks of iEtna (see vv 20, 56, 82, 
101, &c ) In the iEJneid its proximity 
13 noticed at the very outset of tho 
narrative 

“Tortus ab accessu ventorum imivotus, et 
ingens 

Ipse, Bed bomfleis juxta touat Atna runiis ” 
Hi m 

® Volcker (Jtomensche Geograplm^ 


pp 110-113) mamtflins tho former the- 
ory , XJkcrt {Geoqraplm, i p 23) tho 
latter, though with a reasonable ex- 
press! on of doubt F orbigcr and Buch- 
iiolss follow Volcker 
^ Not only does Homer expressly 
call it ‘*The land of the Cyclopes,” 
like “tho land of the Lotophagi, ’ not 
the ‘‘island*', as he toms the abodes 
of iEolus, Once, and Calypso but ho 
elsewhere tolJs ns that the Bhscaoians, 
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of Greece^ and appaiently to the north of the land of the 
Lotophagi ^ 

§ 5 The next stage in the progress is equally obscure and 
indefinite Again ^Hhey sailed on, giieving in their heaits 
grieving foi the loss of their companions, though rejoicing to 
have themselves escaped fiom death ^ But not a word as to 
the direction oi duration of the voyage We are only told 
that they arrived at the island of JEolus, where that heio 
dwelt in [latiiaicbal state with his &ix sons and si\ daiiglitci&, 
ill a Iloatiug Inland, whicli was crirt all around wath an iinpcuic- 
tiablo wall ol biass, and wuth smoblh lock ri^iiig up on high ^ 
Jle >\ab appointed by Zeus to be the guaidjan of the winds 
and being hivouiablv disposed to Ulysses, aftci entc]tainiiig 
him hospitably loi a month, he sent him forth on his YO}age 
again, having tied up all the winds in a bag, wdiich he com- 
mitted to his cliaigo, except onlj the we&t wnnd, Zcphyiiis, 
which was to scud him on his way With this fa\oiiiing wind 
they skilled loi lime days and nine nights, and on the tenth 
day they w^eie already w^itlun sight of then native land, when 
Ulysses loll asleep, Ins companions opened the bag, and all the 
winds lushing forth pioduced a stoim, w^hieh diovo tlie ships 
back all the way to the island oi yEolus 

There is pciliaps no incident in the whole ])oein moic 
glaimgly fabulous than that just related Yet sevcial iiiodcin 
inqmieis have attached impoitaiice to the statement that the 
voyage fioin the island to Ithaca was one of ten da vs’ duialion 
with a west wind and it must bo admitted at least that it 
shows the maivcllous island to have been situated in tlie poet’s 
mind at a considciable distance to the west of Ilhaea ® It was 


before migralmg to Sober la, had dwelt | 
111 tli(M)jK*a countr> ol Hvptroia, near j 
to tlie Oy( lopes, whose \iolen(e kid i 
compelled" them to remove (Odysscj, 
\ii 1-S ) 

* This List inference repts npon the 
asbumptiou tliattho uasigators, having 
been dm on out of their course to the 
Bouth, would tr\ to rectify their jiotii- 
tion bj fitceiiiig towards the iiortli, a , 
legitimate inltrcucc in the case of a ' 


real vo\agc, but of \civ questionable 
apphi alum m regai d 0) a i u titious one 
Oilgas IX vv 565-G 

* pyjcroi- a(,')iKoued evOa S’ at a tv 

AioAos IirnorA^irji </uAo? a'^aj'arota'i Otot- 
criv, 

-'\t0-7] ei/i vr,artii Taaav Se t« {ilv trept T€txo« 
apprjK~ov Ato-cri] fi avaQeSpofJLe 


* Ibid X 11-3) 

® Those who cou'^uler that every 
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almost as settled a conclusion among the ancients that the 
island of iEolus w.is one of the leniaikablo gionp of volcanic 
islands to the noith of Sicily, to which tlicy in consoq^uenco 
gave the name of the iEolian Islands, as that the Cyclopes 
dwelt at the foot of JEtna , though the two assumptions weio 
in fact incoinpatihle ’’ and it was equally impossihlo to icconcile 
the position thus assigned to tho magic islo of iEolus with 
the account of the voyage flora thence to Ithaca, as given hy 
the poet himself.’ It cannot indeed be denied that some of 
the Lipaii Islands — especially Stromboli, the one selected by 
populai tiadition m the time of Strabo and Pliny as tho abode 
of the ruler of tho winds ’ — have something in their foim, and 
in the steepness with which they use out of tho middle of the 
sea, that may seive to lecall, if not to suggest, tho idea of tho 
island girt with a wall of brass and a smooth precipice of rock 
all lound But even if it bo admitted that some exaggeiated 
account of this appearance, as tiansmitted through Phamician 
tradois, may have given use to one pait of tho fable, there 
can be no doubt that Homer had no loal idea of its situation, 
and simply conceived it as lying a long way off, m the middle 
of the sea", to tho west of Ithaca. Of its position with lespect 
to Bicily or to the land of tho Cyclopes, ho had apparently no 
idea whatever 

§ 6 With the ill-fated leturn of tho hoio to the island of 
iEolus begins a new senes of adventures. That personage 
having refused to furnish any fuithor assistance to one who was 


fltatemonfc of the poet xs lo be ooTistriiecl 
htt'rally and strictly, natimlly point 
out that the duiation of the voyapfo 
from the island of jEolna to Ithaca is 
thf «5amo as that trom Cajie "Malcn to 
tlic land of tho lotophacri, mi thal 
I IjNSCS \\ould ime cxi.ctl-> iriiuh up 
hn lee ^^av” I omnot beheve Ihxl 
the “nine dijs xnd nine ivdits" is in 
tiihcr ( an V tiling morclhiin iv igiu 
and iconic ral cxiucssion 
^ }t lb cMiloni liiai li id the ( velopes 
dwdt d the foot ot /I'lini lil^-sbis 
could not have jms-od liom thoueo to > 


tho iEolian Islands, without either 
parsing through tho strait between 
iSeylla and Char ybdis —winch bo did 
not do until a innch latei ptnod -or 
ciioiimnavigatnig tho whole of Sicily, 
a moat iniprobtiblo asaumption But 
thia clilhonlty, iiKo all others oonneotod 
with the vulgar attributions goneiallv 
adopted, was overlooked by almost all 
ancient writers 

® Sco above, p S9 

« Btrabo,vi 2,§e, n,p 27(1, Bin 
JV' il m 9, § 94 
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evidently hated by the gods, the winds weie nnfcivoiirabie, and 
it was only aftci six days and nights of laboiious lowing that 
Ulysses and his companions reached the city of Lamus, the 
king of the Lsestiygones, which had a land-locked poit, 
guaided at the entiance by two piojectmg rocks ^ Heie again 
nothing Is told lib of Th(3 dircclion of ilm AOjage and th(‘ 
nifcei \a£rucmss o[ the daio tor detciinining Ihe jdacc^ of abode 
ol die Lccstiygones — a i:)Cople ol cnants and cannibciK as 
olnionsly iabulons as the Cj elopes — is siifflcientlv pio\(‘d by 
thc lact (hat the pu valent opinion among the Gieeks, as^-ianed 
tlumi to Sicily/ \ihile th(‘ ltoinans,tiaiisioiied them to Foimia' 
on the coasi; ol Campania'^ llolh siiggeations maybe sa^( ly 
dismiSM'd a:s utterly i\itliout foundation ISoi tlieie an\ 
(due to aftoid giouiids loi a inoie plaiibiblo coiijoetme 

^ 7 Alter tlu^ destiuction ol the gieater pait ol las sliipb by 
th(^ giant Ltcstiygonob, Ulysses with one vessel only sailed 
on” — as iisna] without afloiding us anj indicarionol the dii(‘C‘- 
tion ol las eoiiise, oi the ](‘ngth of hib \oyage —till ho eaino to 
the Jbland of ^Ea, the abode ol the goddesb Cnee, tlie sistci of 
‘ the wickcd-inmded -<:Eelos Tlic ])uio]y niytlnCid (*baiact(M 
ole\ei} thing connected with Ciice and liei island ibe-\ident, 
not only tioin the achentuies enconnt('red bv Ul\'-‘^e& and ln>. 
e(nnpaiuoTis, but fium hei b( mg si vied x goddess, like Cc\hps(3, 
andlioin hei coimociion wnth /Ec'los, a being as cloailj m}tlio- 


^ Ocl\SoO\, \ YV SO -00 Xotlini^ 
can bt "moio di'-tiuct oi ojiapluc thin 
tlio iptioii ol 11 IS lia\c') wb <.h 
cvidcr)tl> tho orii^ui il cop ccl Ia Viipil 
III tho first brok ot the dhicid (\\ 
liO-lbO) Yet the one i- m all pio- 
babilitv as pnicli a cioation ol tho 
poet s iaiK } ,is the otlu i 

tVlicit IS still more e\1iaoKlincn\, 
ihc ennent iraclitiori placed thorn near 
Lcontmi lu thcMntoiioi ol ilio inaiicl 
(Strabo, i p 20 Phn V // iii 8, 

§ hO ' 

^ L*lm 111 5, ^ yj The same lia- 
dition la frofiucriilv nlladcd to by the' 
Koiriiiu poi t'y Yol the bcantifnl ba\ 
ol Forinite (the Gull of Gaeta) la as 


unlilvo a-i can ^^dl bo to tho cIim ripUoii 
ni the On the other hind 

1 -vias. told b} "Colonel Alure that ihe 
little b,L} ol Sipn Oii the cna‘'t of 
Cal ihiia, not fn tiom PolKfi''tro, '\\,io 
the image ot ilic' port ol tho 

la-'ln^onis I'l do'-cutud h3r llonu *• 
Other'. lia\o found a stiikiiig similaiiU 
in that ol Halakliv ' 

* Xote T), p 77 

’ ai.''0«.ao- -yi/^-Tj OA''onfjo« 05 Vinvio 

Oilgas s. U 7 

The cpjthct a\o6(ppa,v IS applied al^o 
to Atli**, 0^ tbo lather ol Cihp'-o 
1 12), ui both < ises it i])p(aiEj 
to incLic<ito a bcnig oi supciu,itur<d 
pcAvois, to be dieaded as sii( li 
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logical as Atlas And of all the attempts to give a local 
habitation'’ to the legends lelated in the Odyssey, none is 
more absnid than that which attached the name to the Circoian 
piomontory, on the coast of Italy, winch is not an island at 
all ^ Whethei the idea aioso fiom the idontiflcation of the 
magician goddess with some local divinity of similai attributes, 
or fxom a mere casual le&emblance of name, we aie wholly 
unable to decide^ Equally impossible is it to attempt any 
other determination of an island of which nothing is told us 
that IS not on the face of it pnroly fabulous Wo can only 
assume that, as the poet represents the abode of Once as the 
place from whence Ulysses took his depaituro for the gloomy 
lealms of Hades, he ninst have conceived it as situated towards 
“ the region of daikness that is, the west or north-west.^ 

It IS ceitanily not worth while to enquire what geo- 
graphical idea the poet formed in his own mind of tins visit 
to the regions of Hades, or to attempt to define the locality of 
the Cinimeiians, whom he describes as wrapped up in mist 
and cloud, and oveishado"wed by perpetual night, nevoi 
beholding the sun cither as ho ascends tlio heavens, or as he 
declines towards his sotting.® They dwelt upon the Ocean 


^ Yci wo and Phny soriotisly wnt- 
inpf “ Oircoxi (luondaru in siila iiumonso 
qxiidoin man oirnumdata (lU eroditnr 
Ilomcro), at niino plunitie” QI N 
m 5, § 57) Tho isamo statement was 
already made at a much earlier period 
bv Thcoplirastns {lint IHant v 8, 
§ 3), but ho jndicionsiy reports it only 
as the tradition of the natives , while 
Plmy gravely infers that all tho inter- 
mediate and surrounding land was a 
recent addition 

’ It is certain, howoior, that tra- 
ditions connected with Circe had at- 
tached themselves to Latium at a very 
early period, as we find her introduced 
as tho mother of Agnus and Lahnm 
m a pasbage of Hesiod {Tlmgon v 
1011-1013), which, though it is^ almost 
oeilamly a subsequent addition to the 
poem, cannot be referred to a late 
date. 


« See Koto K, p 78 Tho only 
thing wo are told ol it is that li was 
sunouuded by a boundless sea — 

i^oroj^, njv mpi trof'ro? «7r«tptros 

Odyas x 195 

® w S' «s mtpaO* iKCkVA 'n/ceawto 

«vQa Si Kifi/x^ptw ai^Spatv re TroAisfre, 
?jept Kai, vntfiehij KeKoKvfifjupot, ov5« xror 
avrovs 

■^eAios KaraS^pKerAi aKnp'^t^rcnPf 

ovd* SttSt’ &v ■”'P^ ovpapibp 

^pc^pra, 

OV0' or* Am a\ff in-i yaiav ai/ ovpavo0ip 
TTporptlirrjraif 

(&\a em vvS SXoti reraroa S«t\otv<. Sporoicrt*'. 

Ibid xl 13~l9 

It IS remarkable that Oirco, when she 
was indicating to Ulysses his route to 
the abode of Hades [x 506-510) says 
nothing ot the Oimraoriaus, with whom 
also the hero and his companions have 
no intercourse, they are only men- 
tioned m passing, in the linos above 
Cited. 
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stream, but whether on the nearer side, or beyond its waters, 
IS a point upon which the ancient interpreters weie dmded, 
and the language of the poet appears ambiguous. One thing 
only IS clear ; the yoyageis had to navigate the Ocean stream 
itself, into which they passed, and from which again they 
passed into “ the sea,” on thou return, without any di£5culty, 
or any explanation.^ The supposition that they must have 
passed through a strait, like that which leally leads fiom the 
Ocean into the Mediterranean, rests upon no foundation at all, 
and belongs to an order of ideas wholly different from that 
which was piesent to the mind of the poet * 

§ 8. Fiom the island of Circe, Ulysses set out on his home- 
ward voyage, after having been duly instructed by the goddess 
with regal d to the dangers that awaited him, and beset his 
course. The flist of these was that of the Siiens, who seduced 
all passers-by with the sweetness of their songs. After this 
came the choice between two routes ; the one passing by the 
Planote, rooks of the most formidable character, from the 
terrific surf that broke at their foot, with which is associated, 
though in a very obscure manner, the mention of fire and 
smoke® Their aspect was indeed so alarming, that Ulysses 
and his companions preferred passing wide of them, and 
following the other route, although this involved the necessity 
of passing between Scylla and Oharybdis, of the penis of 
which the hero had been sufficiently warned by Circe They 
however succeeded in accomplishing the passage with the loss 


> XI 9-13,639-640, xu. 1-2 The 
passage into tlie Ocean is very ob- 
scurely ludicated in the first of these 
passages, as well as in the prolimmaiy 
directions given by Oirce (I c), but 
the contrast at their exit is more clearly 
marked 

aitap irora/AOto At7r«t> fi6ov 
vnvs, airh 5* Uero icCjU-a aaAaar<nf)f eiipviropoto 
O^ss 1| 2 

* This appears to be the error in 
which Eratosthenes and other ancient 
investigators found themselyes, who 
transferred the wanderings of Ulysses 


into the Ocean, that they could not 
iivest themselves of their more scien- 
tific ideas on the subject, and were con- 
sequently obliged to explain how he 
(/ot hack again into the Mediterranean, 
a difficulty that evidently never pre- 
sented itself to the mind of the poet, 
The same fallacy peivades still more 
strongly the views of Mr Gladstone and 
the marvellous map in which he has 
embodied his conception of this part of 
the Odyssey, 

» See Kote F, p 79 
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of only SIX of tlieii number, and airiyed without fuithei 
obstacle at the saeied island of Tlumakia, which was oceupiod 
by the conseciated holds of tlu' tiim (llypcuion), under tin 
guardianship ot two nymphs, his daughteis Those heids 
Ulysses had been cspc(uaUy wained not to touch, but being 
detained in the island a whole month by contiaiy winds, ^ his 
companions yielded to the piessuro of luingei, and slaughtered 
and ate some of the sacied cattle an a(‘t of impiety, which 
was soon pnaished when they again set out oii then voyage, 
then ship being caught in a violent stoiin, and shiveied to 
pieces by a thimdeibolt JJlyssos alone contuvod to float upon 
a poition of the wieck, and was again driven thiough the 
strait, wheie he naiiowly escaped the dangeis of Chaiybdis , 
aftei which he was earned along for nino days and nights, 
till he arnvod at the island of Calypso 
No poition of tlie wandoiings of Ulysses is moie familiar to 
all leaders than that just related The dangcus of Scylla and 
Chaiybdis aio become as piovcibial as theeupof Circe and the 
songs of the Hnens Tbo locality assigned to th(‘m by tiadition 
was as defluiiely established as an most oibtu' (‘ases ; but in this 
instaiKH^ alone could it bo shown to be busiKl upon physical 
j)henomena, winch had a real oxist(.‘n(*e, and which miglii 
easily have givtui ris(' to exaggerated fabhis smdi as tlioso 
ridated by the poet. TIh^ navigation of the Htraits of Messina 
mustically have presented considerable dilJuailtu's and dangers 
to the maimcib of caxly days * and these dangeis wore m part 
of a chaiactoi wholly unknown elsewhere, arising fiom the 
complicated action of the tides and cuirents piodueod by the 
meeting of the waters of two great seas in a narrow and ciooked 


‘ In tins instance the winds are spe- 
cified witli inuisnal definitontss tho 
south wind (Kotus) Mow for a wlioio 
month without coasinpj, noi was there 
evt 1 any wind, except from the cast or 
south (Kuius or Notus) (xn 5125-820) 
Bub it appeals fiom \oiso 400 that it j 
wus Uio \inloiico of Ihose winds, us iiiuoh 
as thuir dirccUou, if not moio, that pie- j 


vented them iroiu sailing When they 
at lust sot out with fair woathei, and 
aie out ol sight of land, they aio 
caught by a sudden galo flora the 
west (Zophyrus, ib 408), and, alhr 
that abates, tluro aiiscs a south ^\uld 
(Notus), by which Ulysses is diivcu 
bac*k to Obaryhdifa (ib. 427) 
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channel ® Nothing like the eddies resnltmg from these causes 
IS to be found elsewhere in the Mediterianean, as the Straits 
are the only place where the tides aie felt with such strength 
and regularity a phenomenon frequently noticed by the 
ancients, and which they coiiectly sought to bung into con- 
nection with the Homeric accounts of Ohaiybdis ® It may be 
added that anything in the nature of a whiilpool appeals in 
all ages to have been peculiarly subject to exaggeiation, and 
the fables related of the Maelstrom in Noiw^ay, and even oi 
Ooirievrechan in the Hebrides, aie* scarcely mfeiior to those 
cunent among the Gieeks concerning Charybdis ^ Wo may, 
therefore, safely assume that in this case the descriptions of 
the poet — exaggerated and extravagant as they undoubtedly 
are — rested upon a certain basis of fact and that in asso- 
ciating the dangers of Scylla and Ohaiybdis with the Straits 
of Messina, the tradition of later days was not a meie random 
attiibution, like that of the islands of Once and Oalypso, but 
was derived, like that of the Lotophagi, from ical infoimation, 
however vague, and disfigured by fabulous additions 

But it would be wholly unwarranted to assume that because 
Homer had really heard some vague account of Scylla and 
Oharybdis, he had therefore any definite idea of their situa- 
tion, and knew that the stiait between them was that which 
separated Italy and Sicily He appeals to have placed them 


® The real nature of these dangers ^ 
IS stated with great ckarnebs by Thu- 
cydides (iV 24) ^(TTL 5^ 6 TTOpOfXOS ^ 
*P->J 7 iou BaXacrca Ka\ Mi^cra-'^vrjs, 
i]Tr€p ^paxvrarov 'Xt.KeXia r7js 7)'jreipov 
UTrex^h ecrriv ri Xdpv^BiS «:A.7?0€tcra 
toSto, J ’05ycrcr€i)s Keyerat diaTrXevcraL 
a‘r^u6TrfTa Kal iK p.eydK(av TreXa- 
yQff^ rod re TvpcrrjyiKov «al rod SuceXi- 
/coy, ia’irlTrrova'a 7} 6dXa<ra"a is ai&Ti), Kal 
oucra, et/ct^Twy xaA€-7r^ ipo/iirdTj 
The present phenomena of the Stiait, 
and tho action of the tides and currents 
within them, are fully described by 
Admiral Smyth (The Mediterranean, 
pp 178-182), who admits that the 


difficulties of the navigation aie such 
as might reasonably have given use to 
the reputation of its dangerous cha- 
racter 

® Strabo, i 2, § 36, pp 43-44 

7 In both these cases the danger is, 
howevei, a leahty, though, as m tho 
case of Oharybdis, varying much with 
the circumstances of wind and tide 
See the desciiptxonof Cornevicchan m 
Andeison’s Guide to the IhqhliuuU 
of Scotland, p 7b, 3rd edit , and an 
excellent account of tho Maelstrom, by 
Br Charlton, cited in Murray’s Iland' 
hook for Nonoay, Sid edit 1871 
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somewhere in the fai west/’ like the islands of JEohis and 
Oiiee, to entei into any iiioic precise exaimnation of the 
locality was as foieign to tho mind of the p()(^t as to that of 
]uh lieaicis Ilenco it would bo idle to take this identilication 
as a fixed point fioin which to attempt to determine tho others 
that aio moie oi less connected with li All these must indeed 
bo loft in a state of uttci nuccitainty l''ho name of Thimakia 
— the sacied island of the Sun — was generally legaaded by the 
ancients as identical witii that of Timacria^ which, aeeoiding 
to a tiadition geneially leceived, had been the ancient appella- 
tion of Sicily;® and they fheiefoie did not hesitate to suppose 
that the island meant by the poet w^as Sicily itself. But to 
say that the voyageis, aftei passing thiough the Stiaits between 
Scylla and Ohaiybclis, came to the island of Thrmakia, would 
on this supposition bo as strange a mode of expression as to 
b<iy that a inodein captain, after sailing thiough the Straits of 
])o\oi ai rived at the island of England ! And, what is more 
conclusive, Tluinakia is distinctly described as a small island, 
devoid of iidiahitaiits, and having no natural lesources, except 
tho sacred flotdrs and herdwS, so that the companions of Ulysses 
wGio in a(‘tual dangei of starvation, when they had recourse to 
tho sacrilege^ Hence it seems clear that, whatever maybe 
tho explanation of tho name, the island of Thrinakia had no 
ccinncction witli the large and fertile island of Sicily. 

§ 9 Of the island of Calypso, to which the poet gives the name 
of Ogygia, it may safely bo asserted that it is altogether as 


® This tradition is referred to as an 
establislicd iaot by Tbucydidos (vi 2). 
and waB tollowotl by Strabo and all 
laid waters Yet it may well be 
doubted whctlier the name ol Trina- 
ciia was evoi in use, except among tho 
Gieek poets and logographers It 
could coitainly never have been a na- 
tional appellatioHj and it is most un- 
likely that such a name as “ the three- 
oornored” was ever m use, oven among 
mariners, for so large an island as 
Sicily, tlio triangular shape of which 
could only have boon known when it 


came to bo much visited, and its coasts 
fully explored Timsous, it appears, 
maintained that its original name was 
Thrmakia(ai) ScUol Apollon iv Oho), 
and it secnolB very probable that boili 
names were in reality mere inventions, 
in order to connect it with the Ho- 
meric Thrmakm, The name of Si- 
cania for Sicily is found elsewhere m 
the Odyssey, but only in the last book 
(XXLV 307), which is gonorally re- 
garded as of later date than the lest of 
the poem 

® Odyss, xii 825-373. 
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vague and visionary as that of Circe. It was situated *^^in 
the centre of the sea,”^ far out of the way of all resoit, and 
unvisited alike by deities and mortal men ^ Ulysses is lepre- 
sented as aniving there after drifting for nine days and nine 
nights (the ever recurring number) on a fragment of wieck 
from Charybdis^ On the other hand, it is apparently moie 
than twice that distance from Phseacia , for on his depaiture 
he IS lepresented as sailing for seventeen days with a favour- 
able breeze, and on the eighteenth coming m sight of “ the 
shadowy mountains of the Phseacian land ” ^ This much only 
may be afSrmed with certainty, that* the poet conceived the 
island of Calypso as situated a long way off to 4he west of the 
Fhmacians For he distinctly tells us that the nymph had 
warned the hero, in steering his course across the vast expanse 
of open sea that he had to traveise, to keep the constellation 
of the Great Bear steadily on his left hand , ” ® that is to say, 
to steer from west to east This is the only allusion in either 
poem to steering by the stars ; and it is the most definite indi- 
cation to be found in the Odyssey of the course pursued, or 
supposed to be pursued, by the wandeimg hero Yet, strange 
to say, it has hardly been accepted in its plain and obvious 


VTi]<m €tf afjiifufivru, o8t 
SaXacrarxi^ 


r* ofiffioKos ecTTi. 
OdyBS 1 60 


The use of oiJi.^aX6s in this sense as 
the centre or middle point of the sea, is 
obviously derived from its application 
as the boss in the centre of a round 
shield In like manner m later times 
Delphi was caUed “the navel of the 
earth” r^s y^St Strabo, ix 

p 419) 

2 Ibid V 101, 176 

^ He was driven by a south wind 
(Notus) to Oharybdis If we are en- 
titled to assume that he afterwards 
contmued the same couise, we must 
place the island of Calypso to the 
noith of the Strait , and this has been 
generally done by the modem writers 
who have attempted to arrange the 
localities of the Odyssey (see Voloker, 
p 121), though wholly opposed to the 


popular tradition which identified it 
with Ganlos, or Malta 

oK'mKatBsKa.Tjj 6’ etfiavri opca irKioevrct, 
•yatijs 

ITbid V 280 

It may be observed that Homer always 
uses the expression “the land of the 
Phaeacians ” He never calls it an 
island, like those of -®olus, or Circe, or 
Calypso, which shows that he con- 
sidered it as a tract of considerable 
extent This does not, however, ex- 
clude the idea of its being a large 
island like Sicily or Crete 

® r^p yap Snj fj.iv avotye KaXvi^d, Sm Ocaoiv, 
wovroirop^v^fxevaL in* apiarepa 
eyoyra 

Jbid V 2t7 

The lines immediately preceding con- 
tain the description of the constella- 
tion of the Great Bear, which has been 
already quoted (note to p 84). 
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sense by any of the geographical cominentatois on the poem, 
one has imdeistood it as indicating a conise to the north-east^ 
anothci to the south-east, m older to accord with then precon- 
ceived hypotheses concerning the relative positions of Ogygia 
and Scherici It seems much moie simple to nndei stand the 
wolds as pointing only to the bioad fact that Ulysses was 
letiuning fiom the fai west, and that his voyage must thcio- 
foie have had a geneial diiection fiom west to east’ The 
unusual length of tlie voyage across the open sea would londei 
it especially necessaiy to steei by watching the stais, and this 
may account foi the piactice being mentioned in this instance 
only 

§ 10 We aie now aiiived at the last stage of the piotracted 
wanderings of Ulysses It was a piedeteiinined aiiangeinont 
of tlie gods (as the poet tolls us), that ho should not be con- 
ducted to his native home eithei by gods oi men, but by the 
Pliamcians, a somi-divine people, who paitook of the qualities 
of both ^ Hence, when ho was at length pcinutted by Calypso 
to quit her enclianted island, Ins voy<igo was dncctcd, not 
stiaight to Ithaca, but to Scheiia, the land of the Phccaiuans, 
wlieie he nltimatoly landed in safety, notwithsfcanding lh(' 
storm laised by Poseidon. Here, Iheiefoie, the diniculties of 
the heio’s voyage weie at an end and heie also, if we adopt 
the popular view, theie is an end of all gcogiaphical difficul- 
ties in connection with it That the island of Hcheiia was the 
same that was afteiwaids known as Coieyia was the established 
belief in ancient times,® and has continued to be as generally 
received m modern days and though it is admitted that the 


See Koto G, p 81 

^ I say a cjeneral direction, because 
there is no ground to believe that in 
this, any moie than in othei passages in 
th(^ Odyssey, did the poet mean to de- 
signate any precise quarter of the 
heavens, or quadrant of the circle, 
^Ylth the accuracy of a modern manual 
of sailing directions, as has been too 
often assiuned by the oommcniatois 


^ ^(LvrjKUtv e<f yatav, oi veyaao-tv 

OUybS V 35 

In the same mannei Alcmous speaks 
of the Phasacians as lavoiued by the 
gods — 

(T^i(rt,v eyyv&ev 

wtrirep KvKkuim^ re KCtt. ftypta ViyavtiOP 
Ibid vii 206 

® Wo find it already rofoired to as 
such by Thucydides (i 20) 
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people of the Phaeacians had disappeared before histoiical 
times — a conclusion, indeed, not obscurely intimated by the 
poet himself— it is still supposed thaf (he place of (,hcu abode 
can be determined without a iloubt, and (,hat local peculiaiilics 
which occur in the poet’s dosci iplion maybe slill traced in tlu' 
island of Corfu ' 

Even in ancient times, howevci, theic ucic to bo found 
a few Clitics who raised the voice of scepticis,ri with ic^aid to 
this populai attiibution, as well as to most similai Klontifica- 
tions,^ and attention has been icpeatedly diawn bj raodoin 
scholars to the strong tinge of mytliiwil colouring which is cast 
around everything connected witli the Phocainauis "* Not onh 
were they closely connected with the gods, but thej wck' in 
the habit of receiving fieipicnt Msits fiom them and assoiiat- 
ing with them on equal terms ^ On the othei hand, they 
dwelt afai off, out of the way of all mortal risUois,'’’ then 
skill in navigation was of a distinctly suporuatuial character j** 
and the circumstances of the voyage w'hon they conduct 


^ This 18 stated par iienlftlh shona;]} ypauudrifc ,s U r>> Vavouv KaXy) 
by the Eclmbmgh Reviewer (p 322), J/ofy ,7j(r6v 5i Kdfmipcy 

bet very few of the visitors to Ooilu i p'ay — Sti ibo, \n 5, 6 p 
share his enthesiasin on tlu snb)ctl ' "J'Jiis lu’s dolii ahlv aikT fiilh 
Colonel Mere IS sceptical. Dr biMi- ^ ^\olh(llont b\ Wilclni in his nmnoii, 
mann, with his eseal entlnibiusin, finds ' Iht llouKri'^dini Phanlini vn(^ du hi 
everythin!:*: in precise accordance with ^ sdn da Sdiqiu (reprintul in hxs 

Homer The rosnlfc of my own oImt- i Ivhnu SthuUdi vul n) hnl Llit' 

vation is entirely in aeoordaiui with sirne \u w lin-^ htt n idopUdhv 

that of Colonel Mmo Without dcu\ olUoi wuicis vi locenl tinu^/Nilz-f h, 

mg that some roscmblanco nnv ho ' Jhiman, \c Tlu' P'ncu -aui du in- 

traced to the Homeric description, il deed, placed b> lioinci lLim«>olt on tlie 

we assume the identity, I cerUuih ean sane Icvil with tho Cy<loi>eH md ihc 

see nothing ot a chaiacter th it would Gimts (0(ly-r>o\, \n 20b), nul ill 

m itselt lead one to such a com lumon tlirec rac es must be rcgarch d as oriiuilU 
* Eratosthenes appears to have lal mjthical (See Prilhi, Giiechi^cli 

the way, and was followed by \pollo- Mythdo(jie,'\o\ \ pp 537- PJi) 

dorus, who reproached OallunaeUus * Od>ss(\, vii J0]-20(> 
with having identified the ishrul ol i * Ibid vi 201-203 
G-andos with that of Calypso, and Co? - ® Ibid vm '5o6-'5bt "Uunr ^ship's 

with Bchena 3 a thing cxcu^abh, had no need ot MoeiMncn or uiddcM, 

as he considered, m the vuhpir but but know ol tlicir own accoid wluu 

not m a writer like Callimaohus, who 11u\ were in go, and hold tiioir wa> 

claimed to be a man of learning (wal wrapped m ninL and daiknes^, pci- 

roTs fihv &KXms (rvYypi&firiu ehai, K«AAi- ' foiimng o\ou the longest vo^ 
irdpvf f 4 .€ra'iT 0 ion/iUvrf} yc wilhni i single diy 
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Ulysses to liis native land — the nocturnal voyage and the 
landing him while fast asleep — seem as if expressly designed 
to mask the transition from the land of fable in rha3acia to 
the realities of Ithaca In the same manner the prophecy as 
to their future exteimination and the destruction of their city,’ 
IS calculated to transport them into the realm of the ideal, 
and to show that they were to bo regarded as a mere poetical 
cieation, not a really existing people. As usual, we are wholly 
at a loss to explain the reasons that led the Greeks in early 
times, notwithstanding all these peculiar characteristics, to 
treat the Phscacians as a iistoiical people, and to identify the 
Homeric Scheiia with the island of Ooicyra, which was situated 
within less than 100 miles of Ithaca, and directly opposite to 
the coast of Thespiotia, which is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Odyssey, but nevei in connection with the Phaeacians. But 
whatever may have been the oiigin of this tradition, it was 
strongly encouiaged and perpetuated by the Corcyrmans them- 
selves, after the establishment of the Corinthian colony in that 
island (about B.o. 785). Having speedily risen to a pioinment 
position as daring and successful navigators, they assorted their 
claim to be iecogni 2 :od as the representatives, if not the lineal 
descendants of the Phmacians of Homei ” 

Ho clue IS afforded us m the Odyssey to the position of 
Scheria with respect to Ithaca ^ indeed, the passage between 
the two appears (as already pointed ont) to be intentionally 
veiled m mystery. The only statement that brings the island 
of the Phseacians into connection with any known point in 
geography, is that of Euboea bemg the most distant land to 
which they had ever had occasion to convey a wandering 
guest ® an expression which certainly appears to point to their 
being situated on the western side of Gieece 
We must, theiefore, be content to banish the kindly and 
hospitable Phaeacians, as well as the barbarous Cyclopes and 


^ Odyssey, xm 172-184 cydides m the passs^o already eited 

« This IS expressly stated by Tim- (i 25) ® n)Kl va 822 
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LaBstrygoneiS, to that outer zone of the Homeric world, in which 
everything was still shrouded m a veil of marvel and mystery 
We can as little explain in the one case as m the other, what 
gave rise to the original legend that has been amplified by the 
creative genius of the poet into the form with which we are 
all familial The attempt to find a substantial basis of reality, 
either foi these, 01 ioi the othei legendary tales introduced 
into the Odyssey, is in almost all instances utteily futile, and 
it is still moi e idle to endeavoiii to airange them in accordance 
with any preconceived gcogiaphical system, or assign a definite 
and iigorous meaning to expressions which weie doubtless 
employed by the poet in a mere vague and geneial — that 
IS to say, in a poetical sense In the veiy few cases m which 
it is piobablo that some slender basis of fact did really under- 
lie the fictions that he piesents to us — the Lotophagi and the 
Stiail ol Scylla and Charybdis aio the only instances in which 
its existence can be plausibly traced — it is clear that any such 
notices weio accompanied by no definite indications of locality^ 
and there is no reason to suppose that Homei attached any 
moie collect geographical notions to the one set of legends 
than to the othei 

§ 1 1 In passing from the land of the Phseacians to Ithaca, 
we might faiily picsume that we woie passing also fiom the 
ideal to the real — liom the unknown to the known It might, 
indeed, be natuially supposed that the poet of the Odyssoj 
would be as familiai with the island home of his hero and the 
geogiaphy of the gionp of islands that suiround it, as the 
poet of the Iliad undoubtedly was with that of the Tioad and 
the adjacent islands It is strange, theiefoie, to find, that 
instead of his notices of them being maiked by the same 
clear and definite conception of their position and geogra- 
phical relations, which is displayed in many othei instances, 
we are met by difficulties which have been a stumbling-block 
to the commentators m all ages, and have never yet received a 
satisfactory solution Ithaca itself, is, indeed, correctly de- 
scribed as pre-eminently rugged and locky, abounding lu 
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goats, but altogether unsuited foi i earing or keeping hoises ^ 
In it was a mountain, called Ncriton, “ waving with foliage 
an epithet wholly inappiopiiato at the present clay, but which 
may piobably have been applicable in eaily times But in 
the only passage in which the poet undei takes to doseiibo its 
position with lespect to the suirounding islands, Uuliehium 
and Same and the wooded Zacynthus,” which lie, as ho tells 
us, all lound it, very close together, ho adds “ Ithaca itself 
lies low, the faithest off of all, m the sea, towards the west, and 
the otheis away towaicls the dawn and the using of the sun 
This ceitamly appeals to* bo the obvious souse of the woids, 
though, as usual, they have been distoited by the giammaiians 
and commentators both in ancient and modem times , in the 
vam hope to reconcile them with the real ciicumstances of 
the case Ithaca certainly is not a low island , as the poet 
himself tolls us, it contains a conspicuous mountain, oi lather 
two/ and instead of lying to the west of the otheis of the 
same gioup and afar off, it is situated to the north-east of 
Cephallenia, between the laigci island and the mainland, but 
almost close to the foimer, fiom which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait The only real solution of tbo difliculty 
appears to bo, to admit that Homer was not pcisonally ac- 
quainted with tlie group of islands in question, and that, 
though familiar with their names, and with some of their 
leading natural chaiacteiistics, ho had an mdistinci and 


^ Henco Teleniachus declmo^? tbo 
offered present of Meaolans of borses 
and a obanot, as wliolly useless to him 

6' IBoiKif] ovt’ ap* Spqjuot cupcesr, ovn rt \etix<av, 

atyi^OTO^t P.5.KX iv i rr/paioi, •- «/)<> oio, 
ov yap Tt? vr)<r(»>v utt n,Karof' oufi ev\t utoj 
ai B* oAt KfixAiarat ItJaKYj rt. Kai— ept racrcuii 

OiljfS u (iirj CO^ 

* i/at€Taw 8‘ 'IBaKiju evSueXop ev 8 opo? avr'^f 
Ifrjpcrav, eivoiTKpvAAov, apt7rp«irey ap</jt 8e 
prjeroi 

TToAXat vainTaavtrt, fxaXa a^eShu aWrjXrfcrtVf 
AovAiycoj;' re, ^a/xt] re, Kat i&Arjccrcra Za- 
KVPaoi 

auTTj Sc \0tfa«\Tj ■nawTtpra'yj t i/aAtKiirat 

7rp^? <J'of,'jot < t T ftj'cu — pu? ’Hco 

IIcAtovie 0(lj I'Y 1>. i*~iG 

Tbe sense of irapvireprdrT} as meaning 


” tbo farthest out to soa/’ is (doaily es- 
tablisbed by sue h passages as ( )dyss in 
170 Euatatbma o’tplams it as eo-xdrr) 
® Colonel IjC«?ko, wlio was uiipro- 
pared for it, remarked with biu prise 
on ontoiing tbo Gulf of Molo To 
tbo right rises with extreme steepness 
the great naoiintam of Anoi, which, 
being tbo highest and grealoai, in tbo 
island, wo cun have no difficuhy m 
identifying with the Neritum at tbe 
poet^ {Northern Owece, vel m p 
24 ) It attains to a height of 2625 
feet, while that caUed Mcrovugh or 
B Btophanoa in the southern ptuiion 
of the island rises io 2200 fc‘ot 
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erioneous conception of tlieii geogiapliical position As a 
confiimation of this may be mentioned his description of the 
little island of Asteiis, between Ithaca and Cephallenia, which 
is ceitainly as unlike as possible to the lock of Daskalio, the 
only islet to which it can possibly refei ^ 

§ 12 A still giavei difficulty in connection with the same 
gioup of islands, is the lopeated mention of one called Duli- 
chium, foi which no lepiesontative can be found And in this 
case the difficulty is enormously increased by the ciicumstance 
that Dulichium appeals in the Ihad also, in the catalogue of 
the ships,® wheie it figures as a district of sufficient importance 
to send foity ships to the wai, while Ithaca, Cephallema and 
Zacynthus together furnished only twelve It must, therefore, 
have been a large island, and is elsewhere described as fertile, 
abounding in wheat, and affording good pasturage ® Yet the 
name had totally disappeared in the historical times of Greece, 
and as early as the time of Hellamcus it was a question what 
was the island designated. Strabo supposed it was one of the 
group of islets or locks, called the Echinades, lying close to 
the mainland off the mouth of the Achelous/ and most 
modern writois have acquiesced in the same conclusion, assum- 
ing at tho same time, that it extended its dominion over the 
neighbouiiug tract of tho mainland, which would be justly 
designated as abounding in wheat and grass® It must be 


* See the remaiks of Iihake (I c 
II flO), Col Mure (Tour m Guece, 
vol 1 p 62), and Sir <r Bowen (ni 
MuiTay^'s Mmidhodk for p 89), 

as well as of Sir W Ge)l (ItMca^ 
p 78) Tlio pomt IS one of little im- 
portance in itself, except as serving 
to confirm the other evidence of the 
poet’s impel feet acquaintance with the 
gionp of islands in general Tho case 
IS vciy mui.h the same as if some one 
who had heaid of the Needles in con- 
nection with the Isle of Wight, tians- 
formed tliem into islands such as Saik 
and Hciin 

^ Iliad, n 025 It is here as$o- 


I elated with “the sacred islands of the 
Echm?)e, which aie situated acioss 
the sea, opposite to Elis ” obviously 
the same more commonly known as the 
Echinades , but the name of the latter 
does not occui in the Odyssey 

® TTOAVTTVpOV, 

Odyss -tiv 335, XVI see 

^ Strabo, x p 458 

® This IS the view adopted by 
Colonel Leake (Northern (Greece^ vol 
in p 51), bnt he strangelj adds 
j that “there is no proof m the Iliad 
i or Odyssey that Duhohmm, altJiough 
j at the head of an insular confedeiacy 
' was itself an island ” This is true of 
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ciclmittod that the explanation is a forced one, and it seems fai 
moie simple to suppose that the island intended was that of 
Santa Slam a, the only other laige island m the group, which 
was known m the histoiical ages of Gxeeee as Leueadia, but 
IS never mentioned by that name in ITomoi On that supposi- 
tion, the poet would in this instance be free fiom geogiaphical 
iiuccuiacy,and would cnuinciate the thiee piincipal islands in 
the natiual older of then occniience ^ 

§ 13 It IS certain that there is no passage in the Odyssey 
which shows that soit of clear and distinct conception of the 
geogiaphy of Western Greece and the adjoining islands, 
which we find displayed in legaid to the Eastern (oi Asiatic) 
shoies of the iEgean When Nestor desciibed himself and 
the other Gieek chiefs as halting at Lesbos, and pondeimg on 
the long voyage hcfoie them whether they should sail out- 
side of Chios, diiect to the island of Psyiia, keeping it on 
tlioir left hand, or within Chios, by the lofty Mimas,’’ and 
ultimately iiinning with a stiong wind stiaight across to 
(Jeimstus in Euboea— wo feel that the poet is describing a 
voyage with which ho ivas himself familiar, and his expressions 
aie as piecise as they are coiroct when applied to the leal geo- 
graphy ^ Nothing like tins is to bo found in logard to the 
western sea. The Thospiotians aio fretpenlly mentioned, as 
aie also the Taphians, hut there is no distinct indication of 
their locality,^ any moic than of that of Tomesa, to which the 


Iho passage la the Catalogue of the 
Ships but au the Ofhssey the eiiu- 
iiicration of the tJiree lahmds 

AoyAtx‘^0*' Te ^afjLrj re Kai vAijccrora ZaKUjfi9o<f, 

which occurs three hnm m the course 
of tho poeiu, IS m txery instanee pro- 
cet3od hy a statement termiug them all 
aliho islands (Odyss i* 216, ix 
24 , XYi 123 ) Yet Mr Gladstone is 
content to accept an explanation, sug- 
gested by some ancient waters, that 
the thee islands were in fact kvOf and 
that Dulxchium and Same were only 
two names lor diffeiont portions ot 
OepUallonia 


Soo Note IX, p 81 

^ tv 6’ ^rXoov op/tat- 

VQvro.% 

/ca0uwcpO<? Xioto moLfxeBa ffatjraXo^cron^?, 
vTIffov errt avrtjf^ eir* apurrep’ 

^ VTTfcvtpfie Xtoto, Trap’ Mipavra 

Ody«H iil 109-1^2 

The oecunence of this passage in 
the Odyssey m ospocially woUhy of 
notice, as showing that the author of 
that poem was as well ucquainlod with 
the M(st coast of Asia Minor as tho 
author of tho Iliad, and iheioforo 
tending pro tanio to conhrm the 
cunmion authorsliip of tlio two poems 
* Tlie ThcBprotians always retaine<l 
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Tapluan eliief was bound m quest of brass® Everything is 
vague and indefinite, with the exception of the island of 
Ithaca itself, the localities of which are described with a 
minuteness essential to the conduct of the poem. Heie, 
indeed, many modern writers have found, as they considered, 
unmistakable evidence of the poet’s accuiacy, and of his per- 
sonal acquaintance with the scenes which he describes , but it 
may well be doubted whether these topogiaphical details aie 
of a chaiactei to warrant such an mfeience, or to outweigh the 
argument to be diawn fiom the geogiaphical difficulties just 
pointed out ^ * 

§ 14 Besides the far-famed voyage of Ulysses, there is a 
brief notice in the Odyssey of the wanderings of another Greek 
hero, which cannot be passed by without mention, though 
they have attracted, particularly in ancient times, consider- 
ably more attention than they deserved We aie told that 
Menelaus, like Ulysses, was driven out to sea in attempting to 
double Cape Malca, and a part of his ships were caiiicd 
to Crete, while the lemamdcr, with Menelaus himself, weie 
driven as far as Egypt Here he icmained a consideiable 
time, and entered into friendly relations witli the kings of the 
country,® but ho made also excuisions (apparently of a pieda- 
toiy kind) to the noighbouimg lands, and visited all the 
countries that surround the eastern head of the Mediterranean 
jHe himself tells Telemachus that he had wandered to Cyprus, 
/Phoenicia, and Egypt, and had visited the .Ethiopians, the 


their imme, and continued to inhabit 
the southern pait of Epixus, and there 
18 no leason to doubt that they did so 
m the days of Homer Nor is there 
any ground for rejecting the tradition, 
genemlly adopted m later times, that 
the Taphians, who appear repeatedly 
m the Odyssey as a trading or pira- 
tical people (Odyss i 181, xiv 452, 
XV 427, XVI 42C), wore the inhabi- 
tants of the three small islands between 
Loucadia and the mainland , now known 
as Meganisi, Kalamo, and Kastus , 
though the name had disappeared in 


histoiical tunes, and the islands had 
sunk into msignihcanoe (Stiabo, x 
p 459 ) But theie is no geographical 
statement in the poem fiom which this 
can be clearly infcircd and no men- 
tion IS found of the Taphians m the 
Catalogue of Ships 
® Odyss 1 384 The supposition 
that tho Temesa here mentioned was 
situated in the island of 0;yprus seems 
to me utterly improbable 
* See Note I, p 88 
» Ibid IV 125-130, 22G-230 
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Bidonians, and the Ereinbi, as well as Libya, whcie the lambs 
acquire korns dnectly after birth, and sheop bung forth 
young thieo times in the year The countiy heie meant 
was CMdently the Oyieiivaica, llie tcMtilit^ ot whi(‘li nab {‘olc- 
bialt'd m uncuut tjme&, and wliieli always (*on1inn(Hl Id be 
specially known to the Giec'ks as Jjibja (lYpiu--, PluA'iiuna, 
and Eg'ypt, ol coiiiS(', oecasuiri no diiheully IJiil it lo otlioi- 
wibc with the ilibluopiaiib and the Ihcmbi ^rhe /bhluo])ians, 
as the commoiiUdois well know dwelt lai la tlie iiileiioi abo\e 
Egypt, and could not luno bo(']i M^-ited by scm, wink' tin* 
Iheinbi weie oiheiwise wJjolly iniknown Jhit -\re]ie]<iiib niav 
well bo supposed to ha\e sc('n so] 0 (' laee of b]<ick men, wdioni 
he took for yTItbiopians , and though the name of tlu^ Eicnibi 
was not lound in latei times, it maj piobablj have been used 
to designate some of (be wild Aiab tubes dwelling on the 
boideib of Lg\pt and S}jia " 

Tint lliungh tbe poet lieie tieat^s of E^vpt as a land eonqia- 
laincly fanidiai, <ind we elsowhen' timl him ujnc'senting 
a 'soj.ige fiom Ciet(‘ to Eg}})t as an oidiuaiy ii!i(l(Mt<iking,‘’ 
it is deal that his knowJt'dgi' oL the toiinliv w.i-^ \(M\ im- 
pelled TTo was Liiuiec|uainte(l wiib Ibe name ol tlie Nile, 
which he ealL only the n\oi jd''g)q)ius , and, though be had 
heaid of the i&h' oi ThaiOb, lie placed it in tin cqiisi sea, a lull 
dii\ s Aoyage iiom tlie land ^ 

lo AVitli the (‘\ception of the jiassago pi*-! c*ited, the 
j'Eiluopianb appeal, in the Odys^'Cy a^ in the Ihad onl^ as a 
suui-falmlous people (o whom the godb ol Olvmjnis lesoipd 


” S((’'nn oi tliCM‘ u^^inos 

and t) e diitnulticb coniuU'd wiDi 
lli<‘in in btnl'o (i 2 ai-U) IJu 
0(11 (oric''udion, to Sli'iLo 

Ji T)i“CiI iiuKiif'-, ihat tlu i<‘no ot 
IjiC IjlLTlljl Onj\ (llfat(JltO(l ilLjll I 

Out ot the Ai. iboa 11 1 latcoi loim 

w'ljs appariiiih )l.Il()^\Il to lU^iod 

boc Inc .\( count given by L’lj^'-os 
in hib a‘«simiul olumt (or ot a CuUiii, 
ot tlio \OM\go vvliitU In uncamooii. lo 
(0(1 v-b \u 21(j, lU ), ii)r 
tl ough llic narrative is a iiehon, il u 


olnnm H niteiu’dl (o Ix' jH KtOKlauee 
^viili oniiu,ii\ i‘\j» iKiKc li' iln siiuo 
iiarj*ii'\( ^ve find i 'sovigo lioni Piia - 
null toLibv iciUiKittl uGiv,,!]! oitlni iiv 
(fcuiiLnu (Ibid \ 2‘)^) 

Jb'd iv >bJ MV 2d7 
1 Tl js Is ini<jnc'*i oTiabl} ll’c nituwil 
laeainng (d the' vvokIm «ii whuh ii is 
d(-('i !lj(d 1)V (1,0 poot (iv a 
(hoiieli, ns iibual, llio coiiiiii('n( dors 
li IV c (luci to ( \pl mi it a wav, btc msc. 
II v\ jN at vuniuKc vviih tin rtul btate 
ol tllC OllBC 
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from time to time to feast on hecatombs of slaughtered bulls 
and lambs ^ In one passage, however, we find the remaikable 
addition to this notice, that they weie divided into two 
poitions, 01 nations, both of them dwelling at the CAtieme 
limits of the inhabited world, the one towards the setting, the 
other towards the rising sun^ This would appear to show 
that some obscure notion of the existence of black races, both 
m the east and west of Africa, had already reached the eais of 
the poet We shall find this notion of the two races of eastern 
and western JEthiopiaris — based ongimilly upon tlui \cij 
passage of Homer — pervading the geography of tlio GicMdcs 
down to a late period ^ 

One other passage in connection with the Hlthiopians d(‘- 
seives a passing notice It is that where Poseidon, lelurmng 
from his feast among them, espies Ulysses on his ratf afai oh 
'^from the mountains of the Solymi”^ Xov, the Sol\m3 aio 
mentioned m the Iliad® as a people inh<ibitmg lycui, and 
the mountains of that countiy, which rise to a hoighl ol moie 
than 10,000 feet, toweimg immediately above the sea, would 
afford a splendid outlook — ^ust such a station as ^lie poet 
would choose foi his purpose It is stiangc' tliat the p(‘i\eisG 
ingenuity of some commentators has end (‘uvunied lo jii,n ihe 
effect of this striking picture by tianslcniing jlie Solvmi to 
other regions 

§ 16 In reviewing the domain of geogiapliical knowledge, 
over which wo find the poet ranging, with more oi less (‘(‘liain 
information, it is impossible not to be struck with one negate he 
fact, common alike to the Iliad and the Odyssey that llie 
Phcenicians and Egyptians are the onl\ (‘iTili7cd nalions 
beyond the immediate neighbouihood oi the ^Egcan with 
whom the poet shows the slightest accjuaintanee Not a trace 
IS found that even the faintest lumour had reached his (‘ars ol 
the great Oriental monarchies that had so long been esta- 


» Odysa i, 22-25, v 282 

® A4$t<wr<jis, Tol ^cr^arot 

Ot Mriv Svcrojyt^vov ‘Yirepfoi/o?, oi t* avioms 
Odyse i 24 


♦ See Sirabo, i pp 30-35, 3S- 10 &c 

® rov 5' ef \i6to7-aiv at uov Kpe tu»if 'Evoo'ipfflojj/ 
rriKoOiv tie opt.coi'' ifiti/ 

V 2^2, 2q3 

« Iliad, VI 184, 201 
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blislied oa the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris. The 
names of the Assyiians and Babylonians weie appaieiitly as 
unknown to him as those of the Medes and Persians. The 
Maionians and Phiygians aie the only nations of the interior 
of Asia Minor that find mention in the poems, and this, appa- 
rently, as the remotest people with which he was acquainted 
in that diiection^ Whatevei influence the Assyrians and 
Chaldsoans may have exeicisecl on the arts or civilization of 
Greece, must, accoiding to all appearance, have belonged to 
a period subsequent to the Homeric poems. 

But even with legaid to 4he West, though we have seen 
that Homer had apparently some vague ideas, derived, in all 
probability, through Phoenician navigatois, these are veiy far 
from indicating such a range of knowledge in that diiection 
as might reasonably have been supposed It is, at least, 
highly probable (as we have already seen) that the Phoeni- 
cians had befoie his time really extended then voyages as far 
as Tartessus and the Straits of Gibraltar , and we find not long 
afterwards that not only was the name of Tartessus familiar to 
the Greeks, but a whole string of legends had grown up in 
connection with this part of Spain, all connected with the 
mythical adventures of Hercules, which there is every reason 
to believe were originally derived from a Phoenician source.^ 
But no tiace is found in the Homeric poems of any of these 
legends — the columns of Heicules, the island of Erythea, the 
heids of Geryones, or the islands of the Hesperidos — and it 
has been already pointed out that in the only passage in 
which Atlas is mentioned, theie is nothing whatever to 
connect him with the mountain in the fai west to which his 
name became afterwards inseparably attached The Homeiio 
conception of the Ocean stream had m reality no more con- 
nection with the really existing Atlantic Ocean beyond the 
outlet of the Mediterranean, than it had with the Eiythrsean 
Sea or the Southern Ocean beyond the continent of Africa. 

Ilmd, m 401 , xviu 29L 1 Hesiod, or least are fomd in tlie 

® All these legends were known to j poems extant under Ms name* 
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NOTE A, p 31 

OOMPOSITIOH OP THE HOMERIC POEMS 

It would be impossible withm the limits of a note, as well as 
unsuited to the character of the present woik, to enter into an 
elaborate investigation of the complicated questions connected with 
the authorship and composition of the Homeric poems But in 
Older that my leaders may understand the point of view from 
which I have regarded them in the present chapter, with respect 
to the geogiaphical statements found in them, it is perhaps neces- 
saxy that I should state briefly my own yiews on the subject For 
this purpose it will be sufficient to say, that I look upon the Iliad 
and the Odyssey as each of them forming an organic whole, 
worked up to a great extent out of previously existing materials, 
hut in its present foim the pioduotion of one master mmd , and 
preserved to us substantially as originally composed. The few 
instances in which theie seems good reason to suspect considerable 
interpolation have, with one exception, no bearing on my present 
sub]eot Nor am I able to And any conclusive proof from internal 
evidence that the two poems are not the woik of the same authoi, 
or that they do not belong to the same age by far the more 
important question of the two in regard to the inquiry before us 
I have stated in the present chaptei several instances which seem 
to me to show that theie was no real diflerence in the amount of 
geogiaphical knowledge possessed by tbe authors of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, notwithstanding the much wxdei fleld embraced in 
the latter poem. 


NOTE B, p 33. 

homer’s oohoeption oe the earth 

This was, as we know, the popular conception of the earth, even 
m the days of Herodotus, who ridicules the maps that weie based 
upon it, including probably those of Anaximander and Hecatmus. 
ycXoj Se opecov yijs irepLoSovs ypmj/avra^ nroXXovs kcu OvSa^a roov e^ovras 
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i^'Oyrjordfia^ov* ot uiKeavov re piovra ypacfiovcrt iripii ryv yfjv iovcrav kp- 
KXoT€pia 0)5 OTTO Topvov (lY 36) Aiid tho same notion still continued 
to retain its hold on the populai maps even in the days of Aiistotle 
3to mi ycXoicDS ypd<jiov(n vvv ras TrepioBovs T^5y)}5 ypd<j>ov(n yap kvkXot^p^ 
ryjv olKovpLcvr)v (Aiist Meteor ii 6, § 13 ) 

Oeinmns, a Greek wniei on astionomy, coiieotly describes the 
notions of Ilomei and his sucoessoib on this subject “ ITomer (he 
says) and neaily all the ancient poets conceived the oaith to be a 
plane they likewise supposed the Ocean to enoiicle it as a horisson, 
and the stais to aiiso fiom and sot in the Ocean, Hence they 
believed the iEthiopians, who dwelt in the remote east and west, 
to be bcoiched by the vicinity of the snn ’’ (Ulem Ahhoii o 13 ) 

I The belief in the ciiculai form of the eaith was piobably de- 
irivod (as suggested by Sir Q Lewis, History of Asti onomy, p 3) 
/from observation of the circular appeaiance of the horizon, when 
viewed from a height, especially one commanding an extensive 
piospect of the sea, such as were familiar to all Gieeks 

It IS much more difacult to imagine what could have given rise 
to the notion of the eaith being sunounded by the ciicumEuent 
stieam of Ocean. It was piobably m the first instance a meie 
mythological fiction, which found sujipoit in latci times, when it 
was found that there was ically loatei at the tfulhesi limits of the 
known world, in so many diicctions that it was easy to jump to 
the conclusion that it would he found m all But the supposi- 
tion, adopted by Strabo, as well as by many modern writers, that 
the idea was oiiginally deiivod fiom ohsouie traditions of this 
geograxihical fact, fails to account for the peeuliax chaiaotoixstic of 
the Ocean as conceived hy Homer — that it was not a sea^ sunound- 
ing the earth, as it heoamo in later woiks on geogiaphy, but a 
mighty river ^flowing all lound the eaith This is lepoated again 
and again the expression of the stioam of Ocean (p6o^*Q>Kmvoto) and 
the sti earns of Ocean (’OK^avoio paaC) arc of perpetual recun ence, 
and it is more than once distinotlj- termed the nver Ocean (TrorapLolo 
pieOpa ’G/ceapov, Iliad, xiv 246, xviii, 607), and is described as 
the greatest of all ri\ers, exceeding even the Achelous (xxi 194), 
It IS termed also ‘‘gently flowing” (aKaXappdrr^f) “ deep flowing” 
(jSa^uppoos, and j3advpp€lrr}s\ and “back flowing” (di/roppoos) , le 
flowing back upon itself, in allusion to its circular couise , though 
this last epithet was absuidly mtorpieted by sumo ancient wiiters 
as having leferenco to the tides of Ocean ^ (Stiabo, i* 1, p* 4.) 
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NOTE 0, p 36 

THE FOUIi WINDS IN HOMER 

That the foui winds which alone were known to Homer cone- 
spondocl to the foni qnarfceia of the heavens, is taken for granted hy 
Ukeit and Volckei, and has been admitted, I believe, by all waiters 
on the subject, except Mi Gladstone Of course it is not theiefore 
assumed that they blew direct horn the four cardinal points The 
teims would be used with considerable latitude and vagueness, as 
expressing geneially the quaitors from which they blew Even at 
the pie&ent day, when ovoiy one is familiar with eight, if not six- 
teen, points of the compass, we hahifUally speak of “ the east winds 
of March,” although in point of fact the wind at that season most 
fiequently blows fiom the north-east To attempt, as Mr Glad- 
stone has done, to define within particular limits, the precise 
“ quadrant ” of the heavens from which each wind blew, and to 
assume that Hoirioi al\\*iys U'.ed the names of the sc\eja^ wind^ 
with disnnct lofeicnco to 1llOJ^e lirmt*^ appoar'j to mo to nivohe a 
total mibconcopt ion both ot ihe charactoi of iho Tfomoiic poony, 
and of ilio st<i1o of science, oi rallici toll! <d)^cnce of 'jcicnco, in Ihe 
Ilonicrit ago Wlieu TTomei, ^\l^tlng of the lio.id, speak'- oi Llio 
two ninds, Jioieis and Zophuu^, which blow fioin Tin ace (Uofjujs 
ml /ifc^Sipos, rc/i re ihj-(r , Iliad, i\ 5), he ll<ld cloubtlo'-s 

present to his iruud the fact that rinaof" was siluatod to the noitl*- 
wesi ofTiov — and wlicnagani lie scJcctis Iho Emus and Xolus as 
the two winds that ciwopf the Icaiian Sea and lashed it into lm<io 
waves (ii Ida), ho lopiosonis cniiocTly the tad ihat ilmt poition 
of the iEgcan would bo pccubaily exposed to windb fiom the 'south 
and houtli-casi In both ihcso cases he would bo speaking iiom 
his oivn ob^cn alien but it is quite anothei thing to asMiiiic that 
whenevei lie laenlioiis tliosc wnncls, in lefeionce to luiagniaiy oi 
unknown localities, he meant to attach to them a precise and 
defiiiito meaning, as if ho had composed the Odyssey wnth a 
manner’s chait hiallj^ before him 

NOTE JJ, p 57 

TUT bills rUVGONES 

A very stiango tliooiy has been staiuil by Xnzsch in In', notes 
on the (Xlyssey (x 83), that the obscutc passage in whicdi Hcmioi 
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describes tbo relations between day and niglit among the Lses- 
tiygones, indicates an acquaintance, though of couiso vague and 
imperfect, with the fact of the prolonged days and short nights of 
the northern legions of Europe an idea which is also suggested, 
though veiy vaguely, by Dkeit, and has boon partially adopted by 
Mr Gladstone The same notion had been alieady put foiwaid 
by Crates of Peigamus, who was always tiying to adapt tbe 
expiessions of Homer to the moio advanced scientific views of his 
own time See Eustath ad he 

Without a strong pi ©disposition of this land, it seems difficult to 
800 how tho enigmatical e\pr6S&ion of Homer ‘*foi the ways of 
night and day are noai togetbai,^’ can suggest such an interpreta- 
tion especially as the lines immediately preceding lefer distinctly 
to the pioceedings of heidsmen and shepheids. But even if it he 
admitted that some strangely misconceived notion ot the kind lay at 
the bottom of the story, it affoids no foundation for assigning the 
Lmstrygones to a remote noitherly position Homer’s astionomical 
ideas were much too vague to lead him to undei stand that this was 
requisite foi the supposed phenomenon and just as ho applied to 
the Cimmeiians m tho west a desciiption which, if really based 
upon any foundation of fact, could only have leferied to a people 
in a northern climate, so thoio is nothing to pi event lus tiansfemng 
in like manner tho Lmstiygones to the wesiein soa It is clear 
that ho did not conceive thorn as very romoto fiom the island of 
jEoIus, since six days and nights of toilsome lowing (dp^atri^ 
ttAeyetnJs, X 78) were sufficient to bring him from the ono to the 
other. 


NOTE E, p. 58 

THE ISIiAHD OF OIROE 

There is indeed ono passage that appears to militate against this 
view, and which has been strongly pressed by Mr, Gladstone, as 
favouiing his theoiy which transfers all these localities fiom the 
west to the east 

After quitting the Ocean stream, the ship (as the poet tells us) 
leached the wavy expanse of the broad sea^ and ariived at tho 
island of iEa, ** where are the house and the dancmg-places of the 
Dawn, and the rasing of the sun ” (xii, 1-4) It must bo admitted 
that tho first impression of these lines is that the island was 
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Situated in the east, and the difficulty was felt by the early com- 
mentators It 18 lemarkable that this description of the island of 
Oirce occurs only on the return from Hades, and appears directly 
at vauance with a previous passage (x 190-192), in which Ulysses, 
aftei their fiist aiiival m the island, obseives that they do not 
know wheie is the west, or where is the east , where the sun rises 
01 whoie it sots It seems impossible to leconcile the two pas- 
sages Most of the commentators overlook this point, and content 
themselves with explaining the statement at the beginning of the 
twelfth book, as lefoinng to the oontiast presented by the bright 
and sunny island of Circe with the gloomy land of the Cimmerians 
where the sun was iievei visible 'llhis is not satisfactory though 
it IS fai bettei than the alternative adopted by Mr Gladstone of 
tiansfeii mg the gloomy land of darkness with its associated infernal 
regions, to the far east, the land of the sun and the bright dawn ^ 
The island of Circe is lepresented as not far distant fiom that of 
the Cimmerians— this is undoubtedly the impression conveyed by 
the description of the voyage, though there is no definite statement 
to that ofioot* But Circe was the daughtei of the Sun (x 138), 
and hence her island would natuially be associated m the mind of 
the poet with bright and sunny images, which he might well intio- 
duoo in a passing notice without considering how far they were 
googiaphioally appropriate 


NOTE E, p 59 

THE PLANOTiE 

From the circumstance that UlysKses avoided the dangers of the 
Planctm by keeping as fax away fiom them as possible, they have 
generally atti acted loss attention than most of the othoi localities 
mentioned in his voyage* But they aie of interest, both as being 
the occasion of the only mention of the ship Argo which occurs in 
Horner,^ and on account of the confusion that arose in later days 
between them and the Symplegades* It is certain that Gieek 
writers at a subsequent tin>e confounded the two, or rathei txans- 
feriod the name of the Planctee to the well-known rocks at the 
entrance of the Euxine, while they disappeared from the list of the 

» 8oe Note, p 19 
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Home uc localities that obtained a lecognizod position in the neigh- 
bourhood of Italy and Sicily Stiabo even supposes that Homer 
invented them, m imitation of what he had hoard of the Symple- 
gados Apollonius Ehodius, howevoi, fully lecognized their exist- 
ence in connection with the voyage of the Aigonauts, and placed 
them <xmong the dangers encoiinteied by the lattei on their way 
tiom the island of Circe to Schoiia (iv 922-927), He bungs them 
also into veiy close pioximity with Soylla and Ohaiybdis, and tins 
coi tamly appears to be a coirect mtoipietation of the IToinonoview 
In the Odyssey they hguie as the alternative danger, and the more 
formidable of the two, but the natuie of this danger is veiy 
obscurely indicated There m nothing in the description (if it be 
lead without a pieconoeived impiession) to indicate such a phe- 
nomenon as the clashing together of the rooks, from whence the 
Symplegades derived their name The name of Planctce “the 
wandei mg,” is the oiil;y thing from which we can infei that they 
were moveahle The Homeiic description, both in Oiice’s pie- 
limmary warning (xii 69-68), and in the account of their appear- 
ance when Ulysses came in sight of them (Ib 201-5), is latlioi 
that ot locks of vast altitude, and ovoi hanging (^l7rr)p€cj>kC), towaids 
winch ships weio duven by a violent cm lent and dashed to pieces 
at then foot The mention of liio (v 08) and smoko fv, 202) is 
piohably merely a poetical omhollishmont to express the tumult of 
the elements It seems veiy hazaidoiis to inioiiiret it, as Voltkor 
and Buohholz have done, of volcanic action ^ 

It seems piohahlo that tlio application of the name to the Sym- 
plegades, or Cyanoan locks, at the entrance of the Eaxino, began at 
an early peiiod Ileiodotus already applies it to them, though 
only as an adjective (ejrXee kwl Kvavia<s KoXenfiivas^ ra<5 Trpor^pov 
rrXayKTcis <^acrt eTmt, iv 85) , but it would soon pass into 

use as a proper name But it is impossible to say which was 
the original form of the legend, or to which locality it was first 
applied 


^ Apollonms, however, certainly 
took the same view, and hxs descrip- 
tion (I c,) which has vary little resem- 


blance to that of Horn or, would opply 
very fairly to one of ilio TEohan oi 
Lipan islands 
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NOTE G, p 64 

COURSE PROM OGYGIA TO SCHERIA 

Thus Nitzscli and Volclcer, who place Ogygia in the north-west, 
undei stand the passage as meaning that Ulysses steered to the 
south-^east Mi Morivale, who belies es in the identification of 
Calypso’s isle with Malta, says “he was to hold an easterly, or 
1 dther noi tli-edstGi hjy course,” — the last (Qualification being introduced 
solely With a view of making the direction suit his theory 

The most oxtieme couise has been taken by Mr Gladstone, who 
fully appieciates the importance of the passage, and, candidly admit- 
ting that, if taken in its obvious and natui al sense, it is destructive 
of the whole fabric of his ingenious and elaborate system, actually 
attempts to prove that Homer meant ju&t the contiary of what he 
has been generally understood to mean, and that In apiarepa x«pos 
does not mean “ on his left hand,” but on Im right Among all the 
subtle attempts that have been made from the days of the Alex- 
andrian critics to our own, to explain away the poet’s meaning, 
where it did not suit their purpose, it would be difficult to find a 
more ingenious piece of special pleading than the elaborate excursus 
in which Ml Gladstone attempts to support this strange paaadox 
(Homer and the Homeric Age^ vol iii p 349-365) The precise 
phrase does not indeed oooui elsewhere in the poems, though it is 
found in Apollonius lihodius (ii 1266), who unquestionably under- 
stood it m its usual and natural sense It is difficult to believe 
that any one so familiar as Mr, Gladstone with the language of 
Homei can lefuse to see that in dpLcrrepa x^f'pos is simply accommo- 
dated to the exigencies of epic verse, just as the phrase he himself 
quotes from Euripides (x^tpos dptoripas) is to the iambic vei se of 
tragedy 


NOTE H, p 70 

BXJLIOHIUM 

This View of the Homeric DuUohium has found little favour 
either in ancient or modern times, though a glance at the map 
would certainly seem to suggest it as the most obvious and natinah 
solution of the difficulty, The three large islands of the group-'^ 
Santa Maura, Gephalonia, and Zante—present themselves m the oy 
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m whicli the thiee— Biihclnum, Same, and Zdcynthna— aie enume- 
rated by the poet , and it we lefuae to identify the two, we find no 
mention of Santa Mama (Lencadia) m any of the passages concerning 
the islands, though it is one of the iaigest and most important of 
the group, lanlang, in fact, next to Cephalonia The ancients were 
mdeud led to explain this by identifying Lencadia with the d/<T^ 
i)Tru{mOi mentioned m a single passage in the Odyssey (\xiv 378), 
though ceitamly there is nothing m the mannei in which it is 
there alluded to, to lead to snch an infeience , and the notion that 
Lencadia was originally a peninsnla w<is a tiadition resting appa- 
rently on this very assumption (see Strabo, x p 451) Colonel 
Leake is clearly of opinion that^it was naturally an island, and was 
subsequently joined hy an ai tifioial mound to the mainland (Ncn tliei n 
Greece, vol in p 19), and all geological analogies would he lu 
favoui of this view. But at all events it was so nearly* insulated, 
that it would he generally regarded as such, and there is no 
other instance in the Homeric poems m which aKTi) is used in the 
sense of a projecting peninsula It must be added that the ex- 
piession IS hero applied in immediate connection with the city of 
Nencum oi Nentum (also mentioned in this passage only), in a 
manner that makes it very difficult to suppose it intended to desig- 
nate a groat peninsular tiaoL like I.cueadi^i^ 

Mj Clark p 2()d), nho niontions Stinta JVLun.i onl\ 

to ie|o(t it, ohjoefs tli.it ii IS not laigo oiumgh, .ind iluit Jhihclunin 
lay in tlm poet/s mind to the souih of Jihaca IhiL the passage on 
^vlach ho lelics to puno this (xi\ 3 >1; In no mo, ins coneluMvc 
.iiid ^Saiiia Mama is foiu limes as luge as Ithaca, and much luoio 
Icriilo It mayMic admitted that the smrgostio a docs not solve all 
difficulties hut it appeals to rnc to be atrondod with fewci th.iu iny 
othci that has been pioposed 1 cannot at; all hung myself *o 
behove that Bulichmm is (as suggested by Mi Olaik) “ altngotliei 
a fiction of the poet’s bi.iiii,” though 1 can vvdl believe that he had 
oironcous ideas of its maguiludc and pt^sition 


oTos ^TJpl/co»' liAov €hKrLfievov moAitOpou 
rtxiTjv >j*TupjiO, I\.c.,'>aAXifjvc'7CFtv aia(rnioi> 
\Xi\ Si 7-31 

One of ihc pimcipal obiodion^ nigecl 
against Santa !Mama is that it is too 
nigged, and monntainoud to dcforve 
the epithot of Tra\{}irvpos (abounding m 
wheal) applied to it hj Horner bin it 


I'i remaihahh' that tlic two smalJ 
isknds nt Meganiai tmd Ka1 inio, al- 
nio‘31 iiiiincdiafclv a(]]Oimiig U, and vt 
picficni rnfiedfc'peiidcnciesot tlie hugci 
island, me noted oven in modern timoH 
for Ihc cxecllencc of 11 eir wheat, whuli 
iH the iinest tound in tlio Ionian 
J-bnds ((fcIl*H i//iaur, p 92) 
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The passage m the Catalogue (Iliad, u 625-6) on which Vololcer 
especially lelies as proYing that Dulichium lay opposite to Elis, 
and therefore tQ the south of Ithaca, fails to prove his point, as 
the expresbion 

at m{ov(ri ircpTjp a\6s, &vra 

may equally well be understood as referring to the Ecbinades only, 
to wbicli it IS peifectly applicable 


NOTE I, p 71 

* 

HOMERIC ITHACA 

It would be unsuited to tbe purpose of tbe piesent work to enter 
into any detailed examination of tbe topography of Ithaca Since 
the island was first explored — ^we might almost say rediscovered — 
by Sir W Gell in 1806 it bas been visited and examined with the 
greatest care by numerous sobolars and travellers (Colonel Leake, 
Colonel Mure, Sir G Bowen, Dr Scbliemann, &c ), who have for 
the most part acquiesced, more or lefcs completely, in the conclusions 
of Sir W Gell Colonel Leake, however, dissents from the view 
genexally adopted, which places the site of the palace of Ulysses on 
^0 hill called Aeto, on the looky isthmus that unites the two por- 
tions of the island, a commanding situation, which seems marked 
by natuie (as Colonel Mure observes) for the residence of the chief 
of the island It is certainly remarkable that no allusion is found 
in the poem to any of the marked peculiaiities of this site , and it is 
difficult to understand how the town ot city could have stood there. 
Yet it seems impossible to suppose that the palace of Ulysses was 
separated by any considerable distance fiom the city There is 
very little doubt that the chief town on the island m latei times, 
which bore the same name with the island (Soylax, § 34 , Ptolem 
iii 14, § IS) was in the northern portion of it, on the site still 
called Polls, and both Colonel Leake and M Gandar are of 
opinion that this was also the city of Ulysses But the very fact 
that there exists a difference of opinion as to this capital point in 
the topography of the island, and that “ the northern faction, as 
Colonel Mure terms them, axe able to make out a complete set of 
localities, and show their rock Korax, tlmr fountain of Arethusa, 
and ihetr cave of the nymphs, as well as those who place all these 
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localities m the southern poi tion of the island, would seem sufficient 
proof that these topographical details are not marked with such 
clearness as to afford irrefragable pi oof of the poet’s description 
being derived from personal knowledge 

(See on this subject, G ell’s Geography and Antiquihes of Ithaca, 
4to, 1807, Leake’s Northern Greece^ vol iii pp 24-54, Mure’s 
Tour in Greece, vol i chap vi , Sir G Bowen’s ait Ithaca, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Geography, Ansted’s Ionian IsJandh, pp 
229-289, Gandar, de Ulyssis Ithaca, Pans, i854, Schliomann’KS 
Ithaha, der Pelojponnesus u Tioja, pp 14-78 , and compare the 
views of Volcker in his Nomerisclie Geographic, pp 68-74 

The most lecent inveshgati^n is that by Mr Gladstone in an 
article in MacmiUan^s Magazine for October, 1877, who has adopted 
the same view with Colonel Leake, but I cannot say that his argu- 
ments cany any more conviction to my mind than those of his 
predecessors His negahm arguments against Sir W Cell and his 
followers appear to me very strong , but he equally fails in esta- 
blishing his counter theory. 

Since the above note was written, the researches of Dr Schlie- 
mann (an account of which is given in the Times newspaper for 
September 26, 1878) have thrown an unexpected light upon the 
matter, and have established, in my opinion, beyond a doubt that the 
ancient capital of Ithaca, the royal city of Ulysses — ^if Ulysses is to 
be admitted as an historical personage at all — was sifcuaied on the 
hill of Aeto, where Colonel Leake had long ago noticed the occur- 
rence of very ancient walls and foundations But it this inteiost- 
mg discoveiy may he considered as settling the question of the tiiio 
topography of Ithaca, it leaves the still moio interesting inquiry, 
how fai the real topography can be reconciled with the Horaorxo 
descriptions, to be solved by some competent soholai who may 
examine the localities in a less enthusiastic spiiit than Dr, 
Sohliemann 


» A full review of the German literature of the subject will he found in 
Buchholz, Tie Momensche Bealten, vol i pp 120-H6 
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CHAPTEE IV, 

HOMEK TO HEOATiEtrS. 


Seotiok 1 — Poehcal Notices subsequent to Homer. 

§ 1 It would be of the highest infeiest if we were able to trace 
the successive steps by which the geogiaphical kuowledge of 
the Gieeks advanced from ilia day© of Homei to those of 
Heiodotus, and especially to mark how then ideas of the 
western regions of Euiope, and the lemolei paits of tJie Medi- 
teiianean, which were to the caihcr po('t notiimg but a \ague 
j legion of marvel and mysteiy, giadually assumed fonu and 
consistence, as the Gieeks extended then colonics and com- 
merce in that direction. Unioitunatoly the mai dials loi such 
a connected review are in gieat measuie ^^allllug Contem- 
porary evidence there is none Duimg aliaosli the whole of 
the period in question prose willing ^\as unkiiovra theio ueio 
consequently no professed wiitei& on geography oi history, to 
supply us with definite and tiuslwoithv infoimation Even 
the works of the poets, upon which we should be compelled to 
fall back in the absence of moic authentic guidance, are foi 
the most part lost to us, and wc are reduced to glean what few 
hints we can gather from incidental notices in ihe fiagmcnts 
that remain, or from the citations ol la^ei writers, the accuiacy 
of which we have no means of testing 

The extant poems of Hesiod aio not of a natuie to give 
occasion for many notices of a geogiapliical kind They 
nevertheless contain sufficient e\ idencc that the hoiiiison of the 
Greek world had already expanded con&idei<ibly beyond the 
limits which bounded it in the days ol TTomei Unfortunately 
the attempt to compare the two is hampeied by almost 
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insuperable difSculties, in consequence of the condition in 
which these poems have come down to us, and the probability, 
or rather certainty, that they have been largely interpolated 
at a period subsequent to their original composition This is 
especially the case in legard to the Theogony, the only one of 
the three poems which can be said to contiibute anything to 
the purpose of our present enquiry Here we find a catalogue 
of rivers, enumerated as the offspring of Oceanus and Tethys, 
m which occur the names of the Nile, the Eridanus, the 
Phasis, and the Ister,^ all of which, as we have seen, were 
unknown to Homer Atlas had already assumed the mythical 
character, which he retained in all latei writers, as well as the 
“local habitation” in the far west He is described as 
“ supporting the heavens with his head and unwearied hands, 
under the pressure of stern necessity, standing at the farthest 
hmits of the earth, in front of the clear-voiced Hesperides ” ^ 
In another passage the Hesperides are spoken of as guarding 
their beautiful golden apples and the trees that bore the 
precious fruit “ beyond the waters of Ocean.” ® Geryones also, 
the three-headed giant, dwelt in the sea-girt island of Erythea, 
across the stream of Ocean, from whence Heicules drove away 
his herd of oxen* Heie therefore we find this cluster of 
legends — almost certainly of Phoemcian origin — already ga- 
thered around the same locahty The name of Taitessus is 
not, however, found in the poems of Hesiod, nor is there any 
allusion to the Columns of Hercules All was yet vague and 
mythical in those remote regions on the borders of the earth. 


^ Hesiod, Theogon vv 337“345 
* Ibid vv 517-519 

ArAas ovpauQV nvpvv ex**- vir* aPayKrjs, 

ireipoLcriv evyai7]'^,rrpoirap EcnrepiSoiv 

Ke^ak§ re fcai aKa/xanjcrt x€p€(r<n 

The entirely different conception of 
this myth entertained by Homer has 
been already pointed out 

'JEcnrepiSaf 6 als fiTq\a trtpifpf Kkvtov 
avolo 

Xpvor^tt xoXa. ii4Kov<n ^epovrd t< 

Kopwov 

Hebiod, Theogon vv 315,216 


The same expression of their dwelling 
“beyond the famous Ocean is found 
albo in V 274, where they are asso- 
ciated with the Oorgons 
^Ibid vv 287-294 He dwelt 
Trepi^p^trtp elv ^EpvBelv hut in v 294 
his herds are described as dl^elling 
irepV kKvtov *SlK^apoTo and Hercules 
had to cross the stream of Ocean to get 
at them (Stands irdpov ’jQ/cettPoTo, V 292) 
The Hesperides were probably m like 
manner considered as dwelling m an 
ibland 
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Oceanus, the fathei of all rivers, is still, m the mmd ot 
Hesiod, itself a mighty river, ^'the Ocean stream,” oi, as he 
elsewhere calls it, the perfect rivei ” — an expression appa- 
rently referring to its complete ciicular course, flowing round 
and encompassing all things ® But m the passages just cited 
we see the notion that there was something still beyond the 
stieam of Ocean, or at least suiiounded by its aims In 
like manner we find mention elsewheie of ^'the islands of 
the blest,” by the deep eddies of Ocean an idea which took 
firm possession of the Greek mmd, so that we shall find it 
lecurring, in one form or another, throughout the history 
of their geogiaphical views, 

j No mention is found in Hesiod of eithei Italy or Sicily by 
name, but there is one passage in which he speaks of Latinus 
and Telegonus, the sons of Ulysses and Cnee, as ^^leigning 
ovei the far-famed Tyiihenians m the distant lecesses of the 
sacied islands ” ^ — a notice that undoubtedly pioves the name 
of the Tyrrhenians to be already familiai to the wiitei, and 
even shows some acquaintance with that of the Latins,® though 
his ideas concerning their position weie extremely vague 
But these lines are found in a part of the poem which is almost 
certainly a subsequent addition, and is in all probability 
connected with the long poem, now lost, but long extant under 
the name of Hesiod, called the Catalogue of Women It is 
still more difficult in this case than in that of the extant 
poems, to determine how far it can be considered as belonging 

® This appears to be certainly the found in the Odyssey (iv 563), that 
most probable translation of the epithet Menelaus was destined to a separate 
nxijepTos Tora/ioto, which is twice existence, apart from the other dead, 
applied by Hesiod to the stream of ‘ in the Elysiau plain, at the farthe&t 
Ocean (Theogoti vr 242, 959 See limit of the earth but in Hesiod we 
Van Lennep’s note) Once only is the already find these regions designated 
Homeric epithet of employed as ‘‘ the islands of the blest ” 

by Hisiod (Ibid V 776) ^ oi 5’ ■^rot p-aKa fJWX^ vria-tav lepcuav 

« ^o-otert Trap’ *QKeavou MvScvnv 

r r I Op et Di Itl Theo^on w 1016, 1016 

Here was the dwelling-place of the ® It can hardly be doubted that 
heroes who had fought at Thebes and Latinus w^as introduced in this passage 
before Troy It is evident that this is in connection with the Latins, though 
only an exi ansion of the idea, already they are not named as a people 
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to the age of Hesiod, and to what extent it may have been 
mteipolated at a later period Noi, if we considei it as 
belonging altogethei to a later age, have we any evidence 
as to the date of its composition The same remaik applies to 
othei poems attiibuted to Hesiod, and hence it is impossible 
to lely with any confidence upon the citations of latei geo- 
giapheis and giammarians, many of which lefer only to the 
name of Hesiod, without any indication of the paiticiilai woik 
It IS only in this vague manner that we are told that he was 
acquainted with the name of iEtna, and with the little island 
of Ortygia, off the coast of Sicily, which was subsequently 
occupied by the Syracusans ® He was also the fiist to mention 
the Ligyes oi Liguiians, as well as the Scythians, both of 
which names he associates with that of the Jilthiopians, in a 
mannei that seems cleaily to indicate the thiee as forming the 
limits of the poet’s knowledge ^ To Hesiod also is ascribed 
the first mention of many of the fables which ever after 
letamed a place among the Gieeks, while latei geographers 
struggled m vain to assign them a definite habitation and 
locality Among these weie the Hyperboreans, who dwelt 
beyond the noith wind, and consequently enjoyed a peifect 
climate , ^ the Giiffins, with their guarded gold , ” ^ and the 
races of men with dogs’ heads (Hemicynos oi Cynocephali), 
and others with heads of monstrous size (Macrocephali) 
These last he associated with the Pygmies,^ and probably 
therefore supposed them to be situated m the extreme south, 
where the deserts of Africa continued long after to be peopled 
with these and other fabulous creations 


^ Stxabo, 1 2, p 28 *'Eparocr6ep7}5 
5^ 'HtfioBop fJL€p €iK(£(€i TT^vvcrjxivov 7r«pl 
r7}s ‘OSvo'crecos ‘6rt Kara SiKe- 
Kiav KoX 'IroXiav y^y4p't]raL, Tncfre^Kravrct 
nf fi6vov rtav Itp' 'Ofi'fjpov X 670 - 

fihav pi^piAfritrBai, aKKh Kal Atrptjs Kal 
’‘Of^vyl as rod irphs "SiVpaKottaras prjalov 
Kol HvpliTfyuu 

^ AtOioTras Myvds re ^K^das Imn}- 
by Eratostlienes, ap 
Strab m 8, p 300 


® fi4y iari irepl 'TirepiSo- 

piojy elprjpicpa — ^Herodotus, iv 32 The 
full development of the myth is first 
found in Pindar 

® rrepl ypwQv *‘Bario^os vpioros (Irepet" 
TctJcraro — Sohol ad ^aohyl Prometh 
V 793 (Hesiodx Fragment 123, 
Goettlmg) 

^ Strabo, 1 p 43 5’ oi>K Up 

ns alndtratro &ypotap^ ^EfiiKvpas Kiyap^ 
ros Koi MaKpoK€^dAovs teal Jlvyfiaiovs 
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§ 2 Of the voluminous series of poems extant in ancient 
times under the title of the Epic Cycle, the fragments which 
have been preserved to us are so few and scanty that we cannot 
expect them to contiibute anything to our geogiaphical know-* 
ledge In the Homeiic hymns, on the contiaiy, there occur a 
few incidental notices that deserve a passing mention Thus 
we not only find in the hymn to the Delian Apollo a veiy full 
enumeration of the islands in the -®gean Sea, to which the 
subject naturally led,^ but in that to the Pythian Apollo 
theie occurs lepeatedly the name of the Peloponnesus, a 
distinctive appellation unknown to "'Homei , while, singularly 
enough, the term used in contrast to it to signify the main- 
land 01 continental Greece, as opposed to the peninsula and 
islands, is that of Europe, which evidently had not yet 
acquired the moie general signification® These tvo hymns 
aie generally regarded as among the most ancient of the 
senes. That to Dionysus, in which we find Tyrrhenian pirates 
introduced as a familial notion, is piobably of a much later 
date ^ 

§ 3 , The gieat uncertainty which prevails with legaid to the 
age of all these poems renders their testimony of little value 
in tracing the extension of geographical knowledge, while of 
the poets that may be considered as unquestionably belonging 
to a later period — after the beginning of the Olympiads — 
Pisander, Eumelus of Corinth, and the author of the Naupac- 
tica, scarcely any fragments remain The two last writers, as 
has been already mentioned, were among the first to dilate 
upon the history of the Argonautic voyage, which had already 
assumed the same general form that it ever after letamed ® 
Epimenides of Crete, who may probably be assigned to the 


* Hymn ad ApoB Del vv 29-44 

^ Tjfihr ocrot neXoiropwicrov meipaf/ 

TfS ocroL t « /cat a/xff>ipvTas Kara 

vr)<rov^ 

HymnadApoll Pyth yv 72, 

The same two verses are repeated (vv 
112, 113) , but the name ot the Pelo** 


ponnesus occurs again also (v 241), in 
describiug the voyage of the Cretan 
ship to Delphi 

^ In the same h/mn (v 29) the 
Hyperboreans are incidentally men- 
tioned as an idea familiar to all 
» See above, Chap II p 25 
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seventli century B c , is said to have composed an entire poem 
upon the same subject, but the statement lests upon veiy 
doubtful authority® Another poet, whose age is yeiy un- 
certain, but who probably flourished in the succeeding cen- 
tury, Aristeas of Proconnesus, was the authoi of a work of 
a moie decidedly geographical chaiacter His Anmaspea, 
which IS cited by Herodotus, and was still extant at a much 
later period,^ contained an account of the Scythian tribes to 
the north of the Euxine, derived to a considerable extent 
from personal observation, and which appears to have con- 
tained geographical information of real value, though mixed 
with absurd fables, tieated with the exaggeration natural to a 
poet® 

But long before the period to which the poets in question 
must probably be assigned, we have moie trustworthy evidence 
'' of a wholly different character, as to the extent to which the 
. Greeks had increased their navigation and commoice, both in 
( the Mediterranean and the Euxme. No contempoiary evidence 
IS indeed available with respect to their actual voyages, oi 
even in most cases to their commercial relations , but the fact 
that we find them founding in distant countiies, both to the 
east and west, numerous colonies, which continued to subsist 
and flourish for many centuiies afterwards, is a sufficient pi oof 
of the gieatly extended hoiizon which had opened to their 
view, and of the gieatly increased zeal, as well as knowledge 

^ All the works ascribed to the authenticity was denied by some 
Cretan sage by Diogenes Laertius (i 10) critics Whether this was the same 
may be considered as of veiy doubtful work which was known to Herodotus 
authenticity, if not altogether apocry- we have no moans of judging, but 
phal Among these he mentions, there seems to be no good reason to 
“ The building of the Ship Argo, and doubt it 

the voyage of Jason to Oolchib a poem ^ According to Suidas (s v) Aristeas 
in 6500 verses But no reference is flounshed in the time of Oroosus and 
found to it in any other author Gyrus and it seems probable that he 

1 Herodot iv 13 It is certain that may be assigned to about the middle 
a poem called Arimaspea 'was extant of the s|.xth century (bo 560-540) 
long afterwards, and is cited both by The accounts which refer him to a 
Strabo and Fausanias, as well as by much eailier period are probably con- 
otber writers under theBomanEmpiie nected with the fables concerning his 
gtrabo, 1 2, p 21, xxii, 1, p 589, previous life and icappeaianoe See 
raufcau n 24, | 6 , v 7, § 9) , but its Herodotus, iv 14, 15, and Suidas, 1 0 
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and skill, with which the Greeks had begun to devote them- 
selves to maritime pursuits It may be reasonably assumed 
that, in most, if not all, cases, the foundation of colonies, which 
affords us the only chronological evidence of the extension of 
Greek power and civilization, must have been preceded by 
some degree of acquaintance and intercourse with the regions 
that they selected for their distant settlements 


Sectioh 2 — Colonies 

§ 1 The very imperfect knowledge which we possess of the 
histoiy of Greece before the Persian war, does not enable us 
to trace the causes of the remaikable movement of the Helleiuc 
mind, which characterizes the seventh and eighth centuiie-^ 
before the Christian era But we may obseive the lesults of 
this early development of the national eneigies, displaying 
itself at once in almost eveiy direction during the period 
in question Nowheie is this more strikingly shown than in 
the rapid extension of their colonies aiound the shores of tlie 
Mediteiranean and the Euxme, until they had laid the foun- 
dations of a colonial empiie, which bore much the same rela- 
tion to the nariow and limited area of the parent country, «is 
does the British Empire at the present day to the Biitish 
Islands 

Their enterprising spirit was directed in the first instance 
towards the west, where the fair and fertile regions of Italy 
Wd Sicily were eminently calculated to attract their attention 
and excite their cupidity These countries were probably 
thinly peopled, and the native races that occupied them appeal 
to have been more or less closely connected by ethnical affim- 
ties with the Hellenes themselves. At all events, they seem 
to have offered but little resistance to the establishment of the 
Greek colonists. As early as the middle of the eighth , cen- 
% tuij BO., the eastern coast of Sicily was occupied by ti\o 
successive bodies of emigrants, proceeding from two different 
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Cities, and lepiesenting the two great blanches of the Hellenic 
laee The foundation of Naxos, at the foot of Mount jiEtna 
by a body of Ionic colonists from Ohalcis in Euboea, took 
place in B c 735, and was followed the very next year by that 
of Syiacuse, a Doiian colony from Corinth ® Both settlements 
weie oiiginally established on sites such as those habitually 
selected by the Phoenician colonies , Naxos stood on a project- 
ing peninsulai headland, capable of easy defence on the land 
side, and the original city of Syiacuse was confined to the 
small island of Oitygia, which was sepaiated from the main- 
land by a nariow stiait But the same impulse that led to the 
original establishment of these colonies, seems to have quickly 
atti acted other emigrants to follow in the same tiack, so that 
the Naxians weie able, within a few yeais after then own 
foundation (b c 730), to establish in their turn the two colonies 
'^of Leontini and Oatana, both of which eventually became 
’ much moie poweiful and important than the paient city 
Nearly about the same time, the Hyblsean Megaia (as it was 
called for distinction’s sake) was founded by an independent 
colony fiom the city of the same name m Greece (b o 728) ^ 
Prom this peiiod a considerable interval elapsed before we 
hear of any fresh colonies in Sicily. Even Syiacuse itself 
seems to have at first risen but slowly to power It was not 
till seventy years after its foundation that it established its 
first colony at Acrse in the interior of the island, and this was 
followed twenty yeais later by that of Oasmenm. But neither 
of these ever rose to be places of consideiation ; the more 
flourishing colony of Camarma was not settled till 185 years 
^ after the foundation of Syracuse (b o. 699).® 

§ 2 Meanwhile, the tide of emigration had been directed to 
the shores of Southern Italy. The earliest settlements here were 
all of Achaean origin Sybaris, founded in b.c. 720, Orotona, 


® Thuoyd VI S, Strabo, vi 2, pp, 
267, 269 See Clinton, Fast Melt 
vol ip 161 


* Tbtioyd vi 4 Concerning the 
date, see Olmion, F K voi i p. 166* 

* Thncyd* n 6. 
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about ten years later, and Metapontum, not later than B c 700,® 
all rose in succession to be opulent and flourishing cities, and 
became m turn the parents of many minoi colonies The 
powerful city of Tarentum, on the northern shore of the same 
gulf, having the advantage of a situation inferior only to that 
of Syracuse, was a Lacedgemonian colony — one of the few 
planted by that people, and this exception was due, not to any 
commeicial enteipnse on their part, but to the exceptional 
political ciicumstances arising out of the first Messenian war 
Its foundation appears to have taken place about b c 708 
§ 3 Neaily contemporaiy with the^ earliest colonies in Sicily 
and the south of Italy, was the settlement of the Corinthians in 
the important island of Ooicyra (about b 0 734) ® which rapidly 
rose to such power as to be able, within less than a centuiy 
after its foundation, to contend at sea with the mother city 
Its position at the entrance of the Adiiatic naturally seemed 
to it in great measuie the command of that sea, and, in order 
still further to establish their power in this quartei, the Coi- 

^ cyrseans at a somewhat later period, founded m their turn the 
two colonies of Apollonia and Dyiihachmm, both on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic ^ 

t. The naval power of the Tynhenians in the western part of 
the Mediterranean, must have presented a formidable obstacle 


* Metapontum was founded accord- 
ing to tile testunony of Strabo, by 
Oiotona and Sybaris m common, and 
after tbe foundation of Tarentum 
(Strabo, vi 1, pp 264, 265) Hence 
tbe date assigned by Eusebius, wbo 
would carry it back as far as b c 774, 
is certainly erroneous See tbe article 
Metapokttjm in Smith’s Diet of An- 
cient Geography vol ii p 346 
^ Obnton, 1?' Tol 1 p 174 Eor 
the circumstances which led to its 
foundation see the narratives of Antio- 
ohus and Ephoms, cited by Strabo 
(vi 3, pp 278, 279) 

® According to Strabo (vi 2, p 269), 
Oorcyia was colonized by a portion of 
the same body of emigrants who 


founded Syiacuse Its foundation may 
therefore be assigned to the same date 
Hieronymus, indeed, places it twenty- 
six years later (bo 708), but the 
authority of Strabo is certainly pre- 
ferable, and is confiimed by coUateral 
circumstances (See Clinton, F jff 
vol 1 p 164) 

® Dyrrbachium or Epidamnus, as it 
was more commonly called by the 
Greeks, was founded in b o 625 1 Euseb 
Ghron ad ann), Apollonia somewhat 
later, dunng the reign of Periander at 
Corinth Both cities attained to great 
power and prosperity, and earned on 
an extensive trade with the Illyrian 
tribes of the intenor 
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to the development of the Greek commerce, as well as of their 
colonial system, m that direction yet it is ceitam that the 
Greeks had at an early period, though the exact date cannot 
be ascertained, established themselves on the coast of Cam- 
pania, where they founded, in the first instance, the isolated 
colony of Oumse a city that became the nucleus of a remark- 
able local development of Greek influence and civilization, 
which not only maintained itself through thiee centuries 
against all the effoits of the neighbouring nations, but long 
continued even under the Eoman domination to retain its dis- 
I tinctive Hellenic character Heapolis, a younger offshoot of 
' Cumae, was even in the days of Strabo a distinctly Greek 
city^ 

§ 4 Stdl more important and influential was the more distant 
settlement of Massilia, a colony from Phocsea m Asia Minor, 
which was founded in bo 600, upon the southern coast of 
Gaul, as the country would be described by later geographers, 
but in a region which was then occupied by tubes of Liguiian 
origin® The excellence of iti capacious and land-locked 
harbour, as well as the ready communications with the interior 
afforded by the valley of the Shone, caused Massilia to rise 
quickly to great prosperity, and while the remoteness of its 
situation naturally kept it aloof from all participation in the 
wars and revolutions that affected other portions of the Greek 
woild, its wise and vigorous government, which presents strong 
features of similarity to that of Venice, secured it an un- 


1 Ifc IS smgulaar that, according to the 
distinct statement of Strabo (v 4, p 
243), Oumse, notwithstanding its more 
remote situation, was the earliest of 
all the Greek settlements in Italy or 
Sicily and the particulars given by 
him concerning its foundation have 
every appearance of being histoiical 
On the other hand, the date given by 
the later chronologers (JEusebius and 
Hieronymus), who would carry it back 
as far as b o 1050, may be safely re- 
jected, as belonging to the period of 


mythical traditions, before the esta- 
blishment of anything like historical 
chronology (See the subject more 
fully discussed in Dr Smith's Diet of 
Ancient OeographiL ait Cumae, vol i 
p 716) 

2 Strabo, vi 1, p 253 

® The date rests upon the authority 
of Timsous (cited by Soymnus Ohius, 
v 214), who placed it 120 years before 
the battle of Salamis For the other 
authorities, see Clinton, if" if vol i 

p 220 
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exampled amount of internal tianqmllity '^^ike all the othei 
principal colonies of the Greeks in outlying situations, the 
Ma&silians by degiees established smaller settlements along 
the coast on both sides of them — Olbia, Antipolis, and Nicsea 
to the eastward , Agathe, Ehoda, and Empoiioe to the west , 
and though none of those towns rose to any great importance, 
they doubtless all contributed to maintain and extend the 
infl-uence of Greek ciYilization among the barbaious native 
tubes ^ The paient city, meanwhile, extended its commercial 
relations far into the interior, and the geographical knowledge 
which the Greeks gradually attained of these western regions 
of Europe, was due in great measuie to the enterprising traders 
of MassiliaJj 

§ 5 The eastern and south-eastern coasts of Spain would seem 
to have offeied a still fairer field foi Greek colonization, but heie 
they weie met and opposed by the influences of the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian colonists, who had established themselves at 
an early peiiod in the possession of the Spanish tiade Not- 
withstanding the favourable reception afforded by the native 
king to a body of Phoccean navigators who weie accidentally 
earned to the south of Spain, ^ we hear of only a few isolated 
attempts at colonization in that quarter, and those few pro- 
duced little result The town of Maenaca, situated on the 
coast of Baetica, somewhere to the east of Malaca, was a colony 
of Massilia, the farthest m this diiection, but it never became 
a place of consequence,® and neither the period of its foun- 
dation nor its exact situation can be determined with any 
certamty 

The same causes would naturally operate to prevent the 
establishment of Greek colonies along the northern shores of 


^ Rhoda and Empon« both retained 
a decidedly HeUemc character down to 
the time of the Boman conquest and 
struck coins bearmg Greek legends 
and showing the manifest impress of 
Greek art 

^ Herodotus, i 163 


® Strabo, m 4, p 157 Saguntum 
also, according to the same author, was 
originally a Greek coTony from Zacyn- 
thus (lb p 159), but it appears to 
have lost all Greek character, and 
become a mere Spanish town beloie it 
figures in history 
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Afiica where the power of the Carthaginians had been esta- 
blished from an early period Even m Sicily it was long 
before they pushed on their settlements towards the western 
half of the island , but here the Phoenicians gradually gave 
way before them, and withdrew to the north-western cornei 
of Sicily, from whence they could easily keep up uninterrupted 
communication with Carthage ’ In Saidmia, on the contiaiy, 
Phoenician and Carthaginian influence always continued paia- 
mount, and nothing but very few and faint indications are pre- 
served of any attempts at Greek colonization in that laige and 
fertile island A vigoxous endeavoui was, indeed, made to 
establish a Gieek colony in the neighbouring island of Corsica, 
the proximity of which to Massilia would have lendered it an 
important acquisition to that city, but the efEbits of the 
Phocseans weie foiled by the united aims of the Tyrrhenians 
and Carthaginians, and the island was allowed to lapse again 
under the yoke of the former people ® 

§ 6 The Caithaginians, as has been already observed, held 
undisputed siipiemacy over the southern shores of theMediter- 
lanean, fiom the Straits of Gibraltar to the Syrtes , but m the 
inter val between those much-dreaded gulfs and the Egyptian 
fiontiei, there lay a legion of great natural fertility which was 
unoccupied by any power more formidable than the wandering 
native tribes , and here arose another group of Greek cities, 
which preserved through many centuries all the essential 
ohaiactenstics of Hellenic culture, and formed for a long 
period a flourishing oasis of civilization in the midst of sur- 
rounding baiharism Cyrene, founded in b o. 631, by a colony 
of Dorians fiom the island of Thera, ^ became the metropolis 
of the distiict, and around it were grouped the four minor 
cities of Baxce, Teucheira, Hesperides, and Apollonia, all of 
them colonics or offshoots of Gyrene itself 
§ 7 In Egypt the existence of a long-established native cmli- 

® Herodot xv 150-158 Ooncernmg 
tlie date, see Note A, p 127 


" Tnuoya vi 2 

® Herodotus, i 165-167 , Bjodor 
V 13 
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zatioH precluded the settlement of Greek colonies , but here 
also the Greeks had succeeded m establishing commercial rela- 
tions the jealousy of all intercourse with foreigners, which 
had prevailed under the earlier dynasties, having given way 
about the middle of the seventh century b c , when Psamme- 
tichus, who had been assisted by some Ionian Greek mer- 
cenaiies m establishing himself on the thione of Egypt, 
requited their services by opening his ports to their country- 
men, The city of Naucratis, on the Canopic or western branch 
of the Nile, became an important empoimm of Greek com- 
merce, and traders of that nation settled there m such numbers 
that it IS teimed by some writers a Gieek colony ^ 

From the above brief review of the progress of Greek 
colonization during this early period, it will be seen that before 
the middle of the sixth century bo their settlements had 
spread aiound almost the whole extent of the Mediterranean, 
and although it cannot be assumed that the colonies in all 
cases maintained much continuous intercourse with the parent 
cities, it IS clear that they were never cut off from the rest of 
the Hellenic world, and, hence, they not only serve to prove 
^the extent to which Greek commerce and navigation had 
already attained in those remote regions , hut they became in 
their turn the centies from which Greek aits and civilization 
were able to penetiate into the surrounding countries 

§ 8 During the same period, the adventurous Greek navi- 
gators had not only explored the long-dreaded shores of the 
Buxine, but had rendered them so familiar that they had 
aimoit lost their terrors, and here also numerous and flourishing 
colonies had arisen, not only on the southern and western shores 
of this inland sea, hut even on its northern coast, among the 
wild nomad tribes that occupied the vast solitudes of Scythia, 
fiom the mouth of the Danube to the shores of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, When we first obtain authentic information con- 
cerning the Greek colonies m these quarters, we find them in 


1 




I 


' Heiodot u 154, 178 , Strabo, ivu p 801 
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a state of gieat prosperity, exeicismg important influence over 
the neighbouimg tribes — in some cases apparently diiect 
dominion — while they maintained regulai commercial relations 
with the more distant nations of the interior 

We have no authentic information as to the peiiod when 
Gieek navigatois fiist penetrated into the recesses of the 
Euxine The statement repeated by many ancient writers ^ 
that the original name given to it was A\enos 01 Axemos — 
" the inhospitable ” — on account of its stormy and dangerous 
charactei, as well as the barbarous habits of the tubes that 
surrounded it, and that thfs was aftei wards changed into Eu-* 
xemos — “ the hospitable ” — when it had been thrown open to 
Greek navigation and commerce — may veiy probably be 
nothing more than an etymological fancy , but the change 
of relations upon which it was based was undoubtedly a fact 
The establishment of Gieek colonies in this quarter, however, 
did not commence till a later period than in Italy and Sicily 
None of those concerning which we have any tiust worthy 
chronology can be assigned to the eighth century bo, and 
even as late as the middle of the seventh, we find the rival 
cities of Miletus and Megara vying with one another in found- 
ing colonies on the shores of the Propontis and Bosphorus, 
while neither of them as yet attempted to extend their settle- 
ments within the Euxme itself 

The rivalry between these two cities — both of them at this 
time among the leading states of Greece foi commeicial and 
maritime enterprise — ^may lemmd one, on a much smaller 
scale, of that between Spain and Portugal in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Thus, while Megaia had founded duiing 
the first half of the seventh century bo, the important 
colonies of Chalcedon and Byzantium at the entrance of the 


2 Strabo, vii pp 298, ^09, who cites 
ApoUodorus and other earlier writers 
(Scyxnn Ch v 785) Fo allusion to 
suoii a change is found m Herodotus, 
but Pindar uses the expression 


where he is desciibing the voyage of 
the Aigonauts iPyth iv 208), though 
he elsewhere employs the usual teim 
' E^mvos (Nem* IV 49 ) 
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Bosphoius, as well as tlie less considerable towns of Selymbiia 
and Astacns on the Piopontis/ Miletus had occupied the 
southern shore of the same land-locked sea by its settlements 
at Abydus, OyzicuS, and on the little island of Pioconnesus ^ 
The possession of two such important positions as Byzantium 
and Ohalcedon, commanding the very entrance of the Euxine, 
would seem calculated to secuie to the Megarians the exclusive 
contiol of that sea , and it is strange to find that it was not till 
neai a centuiy later (b c 559) that they pushed foiwaid then 
settlements within the Bosphoius, and founded the city of 
Heiaclea on the coast of Bithynia, a place which continued 
until a late period to be one ot the most impoitant of the 
Grieek colonies on the Euxine ® This new city lapidly lose to 
power, and was soon able to send out colonies in its turn , of 
which the most important were Callatis oi Callatia, on the 
western shoie of the Euxme, between the Bosphorus and the 
Danube, and the more celebiated city of Chersonesus — called 
for distinction’s sake Cheisonesus Heiaclea— near the south- 
western cxtiemity of the Tauiic peninsula, occupying very 
neatly the same site with the now famous city of Sevastopol ® 

§ 9 Meanwhile then iivals, the Milesians, had alieady esta- 
blished themselves on both sides of the Euxme, and extended 
then settlements along its shores both to the light and left of 
the Bosphoius Then eaxliest colonies within that stiait seem 
to have been on the western coast of the Euxme, whcie they 
founded Istrus oi Istiopolis as eaily as bo 633, and Tomi 
appaiently soon aftei ^ The object of these two settlements 


® Chalcedon was founded in bo 
{) 74 , Byzantium not till b o 057 
Sclymbria was founded bi'^oic Byzan- 
tium (Scymn Oh* v 716} Oon- 
eeining the date of the latter and of 
Ohalcedon, see Clinton, F H , vol i 
pp 186, 194. 

Oyzicns, which became by far the 
most important of these settlements, 
was founded, according to the best 
authorities in b o 675 (See ISTote B, 

p 128) 


® The date is fixed by Scymnus 
Ohms (v 975) as contempoiaiy with 
the overthrow of the Median monarchy 
by Cyrus 

® The date of the foundation of the 
city ot Chersoneflus is wholly unknown 
Neumann assigns it to the first half of 
the fifth century b a (JDie JSdlenen tm 
BkythenlandQ, 88-1) buthis giountls 
are merely eonjeotuial 
^ The foumlation of Istrus is fixeil 
by Scymnus Ohitib (v 770) as con- 
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was evidently to secnie tlie shoitest communication by land 
witK the Danube, and thus to command the commeice of that 
gieat river, the actual mouths of which, fiom their marshy and 
unsettled character, have never been occupied by any town 
either in ancient or modern times. The subsequent foundation 
of Apollonia and Odessus, on the same line of coast, but nearer 
to the Bosphorus,® was probably designed chiefly to maintain 
the communication with these outlying settlements but the 
former city rose at a later period to be one of the most con- 
mderable m this part of the Euxine 

A far more important cqlony was Sinope, on the southern 
coast of the Euxine, which was founded, according to what 
seems the most probable chronology, about b c 630 ® It soon 
rose to be a flourishing city, and sent out colonies in its turn, 
the most important of which was Trapezus — the modern 
Trebizond — which has continued down to our own times to be 
one of the prmcipal emporiums of trade with the East Cerasus 
and Cotyora, on the same line of coast, were also colonies of 
Smope ^ Amisus on the other hand, which soon rose to he a 
place of consideration, was apparently a settlement direct from 
the parent city of Miletus ^ The remoter colonies of Phasis, at 
the mouth of the river of the same name, and Diosouiias, 
nearer to the foot of the Caucasus, though carrying on an 


tempoiary with the irruption of the 
Scythians into Asia m pursuit of the 
Cimmerians , and that of Odessus with 
the accession of Astyages to tlie throne 
of Media (y 741)) This mode of 
marking dates, by reference to some 
contemporary event, bears with it a 
much greater stimp of probability 
than the arbitraiy dates assigned by 
larer chronologers The anonymous 
author of the little woik extant uuder 
the name of Scymnus Ohms had very 
good information concerning these 
Greek colonies on the Euxine, which 
he apparently derived principally from 
Demetrius of Callatia (see v 720) 

* Apollonia was founded about fifty 
years before the accession of Cyrus 


(Soymn Oh v 731), or about b o 600 
Odessus shoHly after 694 See pie- 
oeding note 

® Cimceinmg the date of Sinope, 
and its colony Tiapezus, see Note B, 

p 128 

^ Xenophon, Anaham^ v 3, § 2 , 5, § 3 

* Theopomp ap Strab xii p ^47 
Scymnus Chius, on the conhary, calls 
it a colony of the Phoc<nan8 (v 019) 
Accoiding to the same author Pha- 
nagona, on the Cimmerian Bospoiiis^ 
was a colony fiom Tens (v 892) It 
IS piobable that in both cases thi're 
may have been a body of colonists 
from tliose Ionian cities, but under the 
guidance and command of the Mile- 
sians 
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extensive commerce with the interior, nevei seem to have risen 
beyond the character of fortified trading -stations a ciicum- 
stance for which then position on a marshy coast, without 
natnial ports, may sufficiently account 

§ 10 Far different was the case with the cities founded on the 
1101 them shores of the Euxine It is evident that the Milesians 
early became alive to the importance of the great riveis Hut 
flow into the Euxine on this side, as channels of commcrci \] 
intercourse and communication with the interior and accoid- 
ingly we find them securing to themselves the possession of 
this trade by the establishment of colonies at the entia'^ico'^ 
of all these great streams Tyias, at the mouth of the ri\ei ot 
the same name, now the Dniester, never attained to any gieat 
impoitance but the wealth and piospenty of Olbia, situated 
at the mouth of the Boiysthenes, were such as fully to justify 
the name given to it by the inhabitants while Panticapaium, 
on the site of the modern Kertch, commanding the entrance 
to the Palus Mseotis and the Tanais, rose to a still higher 
degree of power and opulence, and became for centuries the 
capital of the surrounding countries It was not till a much 
later period — apparently after the time of Herodotus — ^that a 
colony was established at the mouth of the Tanais itself, in the 
^farthest recesses of the Palus Mseotis^ But Theodosia, on 
^the southern coast of the Crimea, almost exactly on the same 
site as was occupied in the middle ages by the flourishing 
Genoese colony of Oaffa — and Phanagona, on the Asiatic side 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus, though in some degree eclipsed by 
the supeiior gieatness of Panticapseum, both of them became, 
and continued down to the time of Strabo, to be flourishing 
towns and important places of trade ^ 


® No mention of it le found m Hero- 
dotus Nor does its name occur m 
Soymnus Ohius, but the fragmentary 
nature of this portion of bia work 
prevents ns from drawing any secure 
conclusion from its absence Strabo 
says that it was founded by the Greek 


settlers on the Bosporus (jcrtcr^a tuu 
rhu B<5<rwopoy si 2, 

p 493) it was probably not founded 
till after the establishment of the 
Greek monarchy m the fifth centurv, 
BO 

* Strabo, vii 4, p 309, xi 2, p 195 
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§ 11 All these colonies on the north of the Engine — with the 
single exception of Heraclea or Gheisonesus, alieady noticed — 
Mere of Milesian origin and they doubtless continued to keep 
up peimanent intercourse with the parent city, and thus con- 
' tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge m Gieece 
Of the successive steps by which they developed then com- 
mercial relations with the interior we have no information, and 
we aie only able to judge of the extent to which they ulti- 
mately earned then trade, by the accounts that we receive con- 
cerning it at a later period But it is ceitain that the name 
of the Issedones, who weie strll in the time of Herodotus the re- 
motest people with whom the Greeks had any communication, 
was known to writers of a much earliei date ® and before the 
middle of the sixth centuiy b c , Aiisteas of Proconnesus, whose 
poem of the Anmaspea has been alieady mentioned, is said to 
have himself penetiated into the interioi as fai as the countiy 
which they inhabited, and to have there collected the informa- 
tion which he embodied in his poem, concerning the one-eyed 
Ariinaspians, the gold-guarding griffins, and the Hypeiboieans ^ 
Whether he had really derived these legends fiom the Scythian 
tribes of the inteiior, or whether — as appeals more probable — 
they were fables alieady cunent among the Greeks,® to which 
he sought thus to lend consistence and authority, it is certain 


® The date of the foimdahwB of these 
northern colonies is veiy uncertain 
Th«t of Bt^rysthene^ (Olbia) is plicecl 
by Hieronymna as eaily as b o 6o4 but 
this is exlr<ineiy impiobable, and at 
variance with till we know fiom othei 
sources of the progiess of the Milesian 
colonisation Scyramis Chins says 
only that it was founded duung the 
time of the Median monarchy (war^ 
i7rapx(av, V 83b;, which 
would allow of any date between 711 
and 559 b o But the latter i alf of 
this period is ceitamly the most pro- 
bable Oonceining Pantxcap^um we 
have no detimte statement, but it 
seems probable that it was not founded 
till the 6th centuiy Boeckh places it 
about BO 540 {Gorpm Insor vol ix 


P 91) 

If we can trubt to Stephanus of 
Byz intium (s v ), they wore mentioned 
by the poet Aleman, who flourislied as 
caily as bo 671-631, at which period 
the Milesian colonies in this qnaitci 
were certainly not yet lounded But 
some vague notion of the name and 
people m,iy have reached the ears ol 
the Greeks long before 
^ Herodotus, iv 13 
® We have seen that, jf we can trust 
to the citations of latoi wiiteis both 
the griffins and the Hypeibouans were 
already known to Hesiod, or were at 
least mentioned m tlie poems extant 
nndei his name, which could hardly 
be later than the seventh centuiy n o 
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that fioin this time foith they not only took a fiim hold on the 
populai belief in Gieece, but assumed a definite geographical 
place m the legions in question Even Bamastes, a contem- 
poiaiy of Heiodotus, in a professed geogiaphical woik, stated 
as a mattei of fact that “ beyond the Scythians dwelt the Isse- 
dones beyond these again the Anmaspians, and beyond the 
*Arimaspians were the Ehipaean Mountains, fiom which the 
north wind blew, and which were neyei fiee from snow. On 
the other side of these mountains were the Hypeiboieans, ex- 
tending down to the sea It is smgulai that no mention was 
apparently made by Aiisteas of the Ehip^an Mountains, though 
without them the fable of the Hyperboreans had no meaning ^ 
but he distinctly spoke of the Hyperboreans themselves as 
extending down to the sea,^ a circumstance which clearly 
shows that the notion of a northern ocean, beyond the wild 
tracts of Scythia, was alieady become familiar in his time 
§ 12 The completion of this giidle of colonies, with which 
the Milesians had thus encircled the Euxme — except only the 
lugged and mountainous tract extending along its eastern 
coast from Dioscuiias to the Cimmerian Bosporus — was pro- 
bably not fully accomplished till the middle of the sixth 
centmy B 0 and within about half a century afterwards the 
capture and destruction of Miletus by the Peisians (b g 494) 
inflicted a blow upon the parent city from which it never 
recovered For two centuries previous to that event Miletus 
had enjoyed an amount of wealth and prosperity surpassing in 
all probability that of any other Greek city, ceitainly fai 
exceeding that of any city of Gieece itself at this early period ^ 
The luxury with which the Milesians are leproached by later 
writers is in itself a proof of their opulence, and besides then 


® Damastes ap Stepli Byzaut v 
'T7r€p06p€ot The passage is cited from 
Bamastes iv Trepl eQvwv 

1 The essential character of this 
“ meteorological myth,’* as it has been 
aptly called by Humboldt, is that they 
dwelt beyond the region horn winch 
the north wind blew This was doubt- 


less originally placed in Thrace, from 
whence the cold noith winds that pre- 
vailed in Greece appeared to pinceed 
It was afterwards found necessary to 
transfer it much farther to the north 
2 TOxtTiav rohs ‘TTrepjSopeous 
Koyras iirl BdXacrcrav Heiodot I o 
® Athensens, xu c 26 
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trade with the Euxme, they were renowned for their woollen 
manufactures, especially for their carpets and hangings, which 
were made of the fine wool brought from the interior of Asia 
Minor, and enjoyed a leputation similar to that of Tmkey 
carpets m modern times ^ The close and fiiendly relations 
which they maintained with Sybaiis in Italy, down to the 
date of its destruction in b c 510, aie a sufficient evidence of 
the extent of the commeicial inteicourse between the two 
cities® Miletus also had a separate factory, oi commeicial 
establishment, at ISTauciatis in Egypt, apart from the other 
Greeks who tladed there, '’which is sometimes erroneously 
termed a Milesian colony® But we hear of no colonies of 
Miletus properly so called, on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beyond the limits of the JEgean 
§ 13 While the energies of the Milesians were thus directed 
principally to their settlements in the Black Sea, those of 
their neighbours the Phocseans had continued to be turned 
towards the western shores of the Mediterranean That people 
had indeed, according to Herodotus, been the first of all the 
Greeks who undertook long voyages, and who made known to 
their countrymen the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian seas.^ We have 
already seen that they founded, in bo 600, the important 
colony of Massilia on the north shore of the Mediterranean. 
It was probably about the same time that they pushed then 
enterprising voyages as far as the south of Spain, and visited 


^ Id xii p 553, XT p 691 
* Herodot vi 21 TimBtie (ap 
AthensBum xu c 17, p 519) expiesaly 
attributes the mtimate relations be- 
tween the two cities to tbe predilection 
of tbe luxunous Sybarites for the 
woollen garments of Miletus 
« Strabo, xvii p 801 The real re- 
lations between the Greeks in Egypt 
and the native rulers are clearly de- 
scribed by Herodotus (nu 178) But it 
appears that the Milesians had at one 
time certainly established a fortified 
post on the sea coast, which retained 
long after the name of rh Mikn(r(wv 


(Strah I c), 

Herodot i 163 ot 5^ 
ovroi pavTihi-pcn fxaKpycri irpiorot 

Kal r6v T€ *Mpir)P /cal 
Tvpa’rivlTiP Kal rhv Taprijo'a'hv o 5 to ( 4<rt 
Ot Koradi^avras 

On these voyages of discovery he 
tells us that tlie Fhocseans employed 
penteconters, mstead of lound ships,’' 
as ordinary merchant vessels were 
called Probably this was done with 
a view to the probability of hostile 
collisions with the Phoenicians or Cai- 
thagmians 
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Tartessus, where they established relations of such a friendly 
character with Arganthonms, king of the countiy, that we are 
assured by the historian they would have emigrated thither in 
a body, on the capture of their city by Cyrus, had not the 
friendly monaich been already deceased.® They in conse- 
quence turned their attention to Corsica, but being frustrated 
in their endeavours to establish themselves permanently in 
that island, they ultimately founded the colony of Yelia or 
Elea on the coast of Italy ^ 

Other cities of Asia Minor shared in this general movement, 
of which Miletus and Phocaea were Ihe leading lepresentatives 
Among these the two islands of Samos and Rhodes bore a 
conspicuous part, and were early distinguished by the zeal 
with which they devoted themselves to maritime pui suits It 
was a ship of Samos, under a commander named Colseus, that 
was the first to visit Tartessus, and bring home from thence a 
cargo of incalculable value ^ and although this was the result 
of an accident, yet it is evident from the narrative of Herodotus 
that Samian ships were at this time carrying on an extensive 
tiade in different parts of the Mediterranean This voyage 
of Colseus was contemporary with the foundation of Gyrene 
(about B c 631) but more than half a century earlier they 
had already attained to a prominent position among the naval 
powers of G-reece The Samians are mentioned by Thucydides 
as among the first to adopt the use of triremes, which they 
learnt from the Corinthians as early as b o 700 ^ But it was 
not till a later period, under the government of Polycrates 
(about B 0 532-522) that Samos attained its greatest power 
That ruler is said to have possessed a fleet of a hundred ships 
of war ^ and the island for a time enjoyed unexampled pro- 


8 Id lb 163,165 AsArgantbomus, 
according to Herodotus, lived to the 
ago of 120 years, of which he leigned 
this does not give ns mnch clue to 
the date of the hrst intercourse with 
that monarch. 

« Id lb 167; Strabo, vi 1, p 2521 
^ Herodot iv 152* Hxs statement 


that Tartessus was at this time wholly 
unvisited by the G-reebs (rh 4fnr6piov 
Tovro aKiiparop rovrov 'r'bv xp6vov) 
seems at variance with what he tells ns 
of thePhocseans m thepeissage already 
cited 

Thucyd 1 13 

® Herodot iii 39 Seo also Thucy- 
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sperity under his authority The Samians had at this time a 
sepaiate establishment at Naucratis in Egypt, and Polyciates 
maintained intimate relations with Amasis, the king of that 
country ^ 

The accounts of the maiitime power of Khodos aie less satisfac- 
tory It is stated indeed that fiom a very eaily peiiod — many 
years before the first Olympiad® — they devoted then attention 
to maritime enteipnses, and undeitook long voyages to Spam 
and Italy, where the foundation of several colonies was asciibed 
to them But these accounts, which are transmitted to us in a 
very vague form, seem diiectly at vaiiance with the statement of 
Herodotus that the Phocseans were the first to open out these 
western regions to the Greeks and of the thiee colonies as- 
signed to the Ehodians by Stiabo — Ehoda in Spam, Paithenope 
in Campania, and Salapia on the Aduatic coast of Italy — the 
two last at least lest on very questionable authority ® On the 
other hand the settlement of Gela in Sicily, foity-five years 
after the foundation of Syracuse (b o 690) by a joint colony 
from Ehodes and Ciete, is well attested ^ Phaselis also, on 
the east coast of Lycia, facing the Pamphylian Gulf, which 
rose to be a flouiishmg commercial city, was a colony of Ehodes, 
founded about the same time with Gela ® There can indeed 
be no doubt that Ehodes itself was, as early as the seventh 
centuiy b o , an important trading community, lor which the 
opportune situation of the island gave it extraoidmary advan- 
tages In the following centuiy we find the Ehodians, as 
might be expected, taking advantage of the opening of the 


didea, i 13 His ships, however, were, 
according to Herodotus, only pente- 
conters 

Herodot ii 178, iii 39, 40 

5 vph TT^S ^OXvfJLTTiK^S^ 0e(r6«S (TVXVOtS 

^reariv Strabo, xiv 2, § 10, p 654 
This tradition of the early mantime 
greatness of Rhodes was probably con- 
nected with the strange statement of 
Biodorus (denved apparently from 
Castor), that the Rhodians held the 
“ dominion of the sea ** for a period of 


23 years, beginning as early as b o 918 
(Diodor ap Euseb Chron Arm ii 
P 91) 

® Stiabo, I c The settlements in 
Italy m all probability belong to my- 
thical times, and are not mentioned by 
Strabo himself in treating of the places 
to which they lelate 

^ Thncyd vi 4, Schol ad Pmd 
Ohjmp 11 16 

^ Athenaus, yii. p 298 , Steph By- 
zant V 
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trade with Egypt, and joining in the establishment of the 
Gieek factory at Naucratis ^ But it was not till a much later 
period, aftei the foundation of the city of the same name (b 0 
408) that Ehodes attained to the position which it so long 
enjoyed, of one of the leading commeicial and naral poweis of 
the Gieek woild 

§ 14 While the Greek cities of Asia Mmor were deyoting 
themselves with so much zeal and energy to the pursuit of 
navigation and commerce, the same spirit was developing itself 
with equal activity among some of the older commonwealths of 
European Gieece The foremost place among these was un- 
doubtedly taken by Corinth, a city which, from its peculiar 
position, enjoyed advantages such as no other could compete 
with As Thucydides observes, it was situated equally favour- 
ably foi traffic by land and sea , and as navigation became 
more geneial, its two ports, Lechaeum and Cenchrese, gave it 
the command of the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs ^ On the 
side of the jEgean, however, the Coiinthians had many com- 
petitors , hence it was principally towards the west that then 
efforts weie directed, and zt is in this quarter only that v 0 
find them extending their colonial empiie The foundation ot 
the two important colonies of Syracuse and Corcyra, as eaily 
as the middle of the eighth centuiy, has been already men- 
tioned Both of these belong to the period while Coiinth vas 
still under the government of the obgarchy known as the 
Bacchiadae, a period duimg which the city undoubtedly rose 
to a high state of power and prosperity ^ It was, according to 
Thucydides, the first state to organize a regular naval foieo 
with ships bnilt in the same manner as those used by tho 
Greeks in later times The invention of the trireme is 
expressly ascribed by him to the Corinthians , and it was a 
Corinthian named Ameinocles who first taught the art of 


« Herodot n 178 

^ Thuoyd 1 13 Connth was already 
celebrated for its wealtb m the days of 
Homer (Iliad, 11 570) 

2 Tbo oligaichy of the Baccbiada 


beld possession of the govemmen-f ot 
Corinth for about 90 years, until it 
was overthrown by Oypselns about 
BO 655 
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constructing ships on the new model to the Samians, who 
appear to have been the first to follow their example ^ 

In the following century Coimth passed under the despotic 
lule of Cypselus and his son Penander (b c 055-585) , but it 
contmued to enjoy a great amount of wealth and prospeiity, 
and extended its power by the foundation of numoious addi- 
tional colonies. None of these, however, were planted in 
distant legions , and the establishment of such settlements as 
Leucas or Leucadia on the coast of Acainania, and that of 
Anactoiium and Ambracia in the same distiict, must have 
been designed as much to secure political power in Gieece as 
to extend their commercial relations, oi open an intercom se 
with distant countries All these colonies were in the first 
instance meie dependencies of Corinth, with which they con- 
tinued long after to maintain friendly relations. Ooicyia 
alone was an exception, having eaily risen to such powei as to 
be able to compete with the paient city, which led to constant 
disputes, and a permanent feeling of enmity between the two ^ 
Thucydides tells us that the fiist naval battle on record was 
one between the Coiinthians and Oorcyraaans, which was fought 
in the year B o. 664, only seventy years after the foundation of 
the colony ® The result is not mentioned , ® but we know that 


® Thucyd i 13 This took pbce, 
according to Thucydides, about 300 
yeais before the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, or B 0 704 He does not 
mention the date of the first invention 
of triremes by the Corinthians, but it 
was probably not long before The 
date given by Hieronymus in his ver- 
sion of the chronicle of Eusebius, who 
place? it ten years before the first 
Olympiad, or b o 786 (Tneres primum 
navigat in Oonnthum , Hieronym 
Chron ad ann 1230), is almost cer- 
tainly too early The same author has 
at the 3rd year of the 4th Olympiad 
(bo 762) the notice “ Athenis primum 
tneres navigavit, Ameinocleo oursum 
dingente” which in all probability 
refers to the same event as that men- 


tioned by Thucydides, though it is 
transferred to the Athenians instead of 
the Samians, and plac ed 58 years too 
early This sufficiently shows how 
little dependence can be placed upon 
the other date 

Pliny erroneously understands Thu- 
cydides as representing Amemooles as 
the first inventor of triremes (Tnremem 
Thucydides Ameinoolem Oonnthmm 
[primum fecisse] Plm S N vii 
0 56, § 207j 

4 Herodot iii 49, Thticyd i 38 

s Thucyd i 18 

® Chevr Bunsen assumes that the 
Corinthians were defeated, and that 
this was the event which put a stop to 
their “dominion of tiie sea” But 
everything connected with these “ tha- 
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Corcyra, though for a time reduced to subjection by the despot 
Periander, soon recoveied its libeity, and ever aftei^ards 
continued independent of the mother-country But though 
[Corinth, as was usual with Grieek cities, soon lost all political 
'control over her moie distant colonies, she continued to be one 
of the most opulent commercial cities m Gieece, and even at 
a latei period her naval power was second only to that of 
Athens 

§ 15 Oontemporaiy with the eaily greatness of Cormth was 
that of the neighbouring city of Megaia, which, though in the 
latei periods of Gieek history a place of comparatively little 
importance, and altogether subordinate to its more powerful 
neighbours, Cormth and Athens, developed in the eaily ages 
an amount of commercial energy and enterprise which is 
sufficiently attested by its numeious and flouiishing colonies* 
Of these the Hybtean Megaia, in Sicily, alieady mentioned,^ 
appears to have been an isolated effort in that direction , with 
this exception, it was towards the north-east that the attention 
of the Megaiians seems to have been principally directed , and 
here, as we have already seen, their colonies on the shores of 
the Propontis and the Euxine for a tune rivalled those of the 
Milesians By far the most important of these were the two 
cities of Byzantium and Chalcedon, at the entrance of the 
stiait of the Bosphorus, the first of which was not long in 
attaining to that high degree of wealth and prosperity for 
which its unrivalled advantages of situation have marked it 
out in all ages It is strange that the Megarians were so slow 
to perceive the superiority of its position over that of its 
opposite neighbour, that it was not till seventeen years after 
the foundation of Chalcedon that they established their settle- 
ment on the European side of the strait — an oversight for 


lassocraties is m the liigliest degree 
uncertain and -untinstworthy (See 
note C, p 130 ) 

" Thueyd vi 4 The far more m- 
portant colony of Selxnua, on the south- 
west coast of Sicily, was founded by a 


colony from the Sicilian Megara, about 
100 jeiTs after its own establishment 
fH 0 628) On this occasion a fresh 
body ot colonists from the parent city 
joined in the settlement of the new 
colony (Thueyd I c) 
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which, they were justly reproached with blindness by the 
Persian Megabazus ® 

The powei and prosperity of Megara itself, at the time that 
it was sending foith these successive colonies, are confirmed 
by the little we know of its history in other respects The 
contest which it was so long able to cany on single-handed 
with Athens for the possession of Salamis/ is a sufficient proof 
of the position it then occupied m the Hellenic world But 
the final loss of that important island must have been a great 
blow to its piospeiity , and it probably continued to decline, 
as its moie fortunate iival advanced m powei As late as the 
Persian War, however, Megara was still able to fuini&h a 
contingent of twenty ships to the fleet that fought at Arte- 
misium and Salamis ^ 

X §r 16 Besides the rising power of Athens, the commeicial 
prosperity of Megaia must have been materially inteifered with 
by that of the neighbouring island of HUgina, which, befoio 
the end of the peiiod we are now considering, had iisen to be 
an important maritime power Its early histoiy is indeed 
^veiy obscure But it seems certain that the iEginetans weie 
celebrated m very early times foi then skill m navigation , 
and they even enjoyed the reputation of being the first to 
introduce the use of ships with sails and banks of oars ^ — a 
tradition worthless in itself, but a proof how eaily they weie 
supposed to have attained to excellence as a maiitime people 
I^Ephoius also tells us that the island became an important 
commercial emporium, on account of the ruggedness of the 
soil compelling the inhabitants to betake themselves to man- 
time pursuits^— a cause which undoubtedly contiibuted to 
produce the result, but which was in a great degree common 


® Heiodot lY 144 

^ PlutaicR, Solon, c S, Strabo, ix 
p 394 , Pausan i 40, § 5 

Tbo date of this protracted contest 
appears to bare been from about 620 
to 600 B 0 

^ Herodot yIh 1, 45 


^ This IS stated in a fragment of one 
of the lost poems of Hesiod, preserved 
to ns by the vScholiast on Pmdar {ad 
Olymp vui 26, ad Nem lu 21) See 
Marhbchoffel, Fmqm Ilestod 92 
® Bphorns ap Sfcrab vni G, p 376 
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to all the smaller Greek islands Its commanding position, in 
the centre of the Saionic Gulf, and its good port, weie more 
special advantages , hut still we aie at a loss to determine the 
ciicumstances that maiked it out foi a career of prosperity, 
and enabled it to play a part so dispioportioned to its size and 
natural resonices ^ The fact, howevei, is unquestionable The 
general statements of Ephoius and other writers might indeed 
have refeiied to a later period, but the ciicumstance that it 
, was to iEgina that the Greeks were indebted for the first 
coinage of money,® and that the standard intioduced by them 
continued ever aftei to bear the name of iEgmetan, is a 
sufficient testimony to the early power and influence of this 
little island The date of the first coinage of silver in -<3Egina 
by the tyiant Pheidon of Argos, is determined approximately 
by the connection of that despot with the Olympic games, and 
may be assigned to about the eighth Olympiad, oi b c 748 ® 
It seems, therefore, impossible to doubt that as eaily as the 
middle of the eighth century b o the iEginetans had already 
attained a commanding position among the commeicial states 
of Greece. 

But the epoch of their greatest maritime power belongs to a 
considerably later period — to the century immediately pie- 
ceding the Persian War. The JEginetans were undoubtedly 
at this time one of the leading commercial states of Greece, 
and then naval power was moie than a match for thafc of 
Athens, which was indeed still in its infancy In B c 563, 


* Events that have taken place in 
om own day tend to illubtrato and 
explain the impoi taiice thus eaily as- 
sumed hy the “iEgmetan lock” as it 
IS contemptuously termed by Mitford 
The little island of Hydia, ott the 
coast of Aigolis, which is of less extent 
than iEl^na, and much more bairen, 
rose under the presauxe of circum- 
stances, )ufat beioio the war of the 
Greek revolution, to be one of the most 
impoitant places an the Archipelago 
The population was estimated at 


40,000, and the commercial navy 
amounted to 150 vessels, some of them 
ot consideiable size, winch earned their 
voyages beyond the limits of theHedi- 
teiranean See Gordons Mist of the 
Cheeh Memlution , Waddington^s Vtstt 
to Greece, 1823-24, pp 101-113 femce 
the war the island of Syra has risen 
with almost equal rapidity 

^ Ephoius, I 0 

® Concerning the date, see Clinton, 
F M vol i pp 247-250, Grote’sJffest 
0 / Greece, vol ii pp 419-433 
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during tlie reigu of Amasis in Egypt, the JEginetans earned 
on an extensive trade with that countiy, and had a separate 
settlement at Nanciatis, wheie they aie the only European 
Greeks who are mentioned as taking part m the Egyptian 
trade, all the others being Asiatic Greeks from the coast-cities 
of Asia Minor ^ But it is remarkable that we hear of no 
colonies of JEgina a circumstance the more singular, as the 
extremely lestiicted size of the island must have rendered it 
incapable of long supporting an extensive population ® 

§ 17. Among the cities which in the early ages of Greece 
occupy a prominent place, from their commercial wealth and 
activity, are two others, which, like Megara and JEgina, had sunk 
into a subordinate position during the period when we are most 
familiar with Greek history Ohalcis and Eretria in Euboea, 
both of them cities of Ionian origin, were at one period among 
the foremost states of the Ionic name; and they not only 
carried on an extensive trade, but founded numerous colonies 
m different parts of the Greek world One important gioup 
of these occupied the singular peninsula on the Macedonian 
coast, which derived from the first of them the appellation of 
Ohalcidice, though Eietria also appears to have borne its full 
share in the settlement of the numeious towns, with which the 
coasts of the peninsula and its three projecting promontories 
were gradually studded. Methone, the most ancient of these, 
IS assigned to a date as early as b o 720 , the rest appeal to 
have followed at uncertain intervals till about B o 600 The 
power and opulence of the Eietrians in eaily days were 
attested by an inscription still extant in the time of Stiabo, 
according to which the inhabitants weie at one time able to 
display in tbeir sacred processions not less than 3000 hoplites, 
600 horsemen, and 60 chariots^ They were at the same 


^ Herodot u 17S 

* Strabo indeed asserts tbat the 
jEgmetans sent out two colonies one 
to Oydoma m Crete, th,e other to 
TJmbna (viu p 376) But the fomei 
statement probably refers to the hans- 


action related by Herodotus (in 59), 
which certainly does not point to the 
establishment of a colony properly so 
called, and of the second nothing is 
known 

® Strabo, x 1, p 448 
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peiiod masters of Andros, Tenos, Ceos, and other neighbouiing 
islands ^ 

But the Ohalcidians were far fiom confining their attention 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia. At an early period 
(as we have already seen) they extended their Toyages to the 
coasts of Italy and Sicily, wWe they founded the colony of 
Cumae, on the coast of Campania, as well as the important 
towns of Zancle (afterwaids better known as Messana) and 
Rhegium, on the opposite sides of the Sicilian Straits^ 
Naxos also — the earliest of all the Greek colonies in Sicily — 
was of Chalcidic origin, and tins, together with its moie 
important offspring, Oatana and Leontmi, continued to be 
always distinguished as “ the Chalcidic cities of the island, 
as opposed to the more flourishing and powerful Dorian cities. 

It IS a sufficient proof of the impoitant position held by 
these two cities of Euboea, that a war which bioke out between 
them assumed such grave propoitions as to induce many of 
the other states of Greece to take part in the quarrel Even 
some of the Asiatic cities sent forces to the assistance of the 
two rivals , the Samians supporting the Chalcidians, while the 
Milesians lent their aid to the Eretrians® It was m return 
for this that at a later peiiod the Eretrians, though already 
much fallen in power, sent a small squadron to the assistance 
of Miletus at the time of the Ionic revolt, b c 499.^ A still 
more decisive evidence of the commercial importance of these 
two cities in early days is to be found in the fact, that after 
the general inti eduction of coined money into Greece, the 
standard in most general use, after the iEgmetan, was known 
by the name of the Euboic— a designation which subsequently 


‘ Strabo, I 0 Herodotus mentions, 
among the suitors for the hand of Aga- 
nsta, the daughter of Oleisthenes, 
Lysamas, from Bretna, “which was 
at that time a flourishing city” (&irb 
*Eperpi7js avBeiirns toVtov rhp Xpivop 
Herodot vi 127) This was about b 0 
590 

* Thucyd m 4, Strabo, vi p 257 , 


Himera also, on the north coast of Sicily, 
was a joint colony from Zancle, and the 
parent city of Ohalcis (Thucyd vi 5) 

® Thucyd 1 15, Herodot v 99 
The date of this war, as well as all 
further details concerning it, are un- 
known, but it may probably be assigned 
to the sixth century B c 
Herodot I c 
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fell mto disuse as the commercial greatness of Ohalcis and 
Eretria became a thing of the past ® 

§ 17 While several of the smaller states of Greece, at this 
time, occupied so prominent a position, it is remarkable that 
Athens, which was destined, at a later period, to eclipse all rivals 
by its commercial and maiitime supremacy, held as yet but a 
very subordinate place We have seen how long the Athenians 
had to contend with the neighbouring state of Megara for the 
possession of Salamis and at a considerably later period they 
were still unable to cope at sea with the ^ginetans, and weie 
compelled to have recourse td the aid of the Ooiinthians, who 
furnished them with twenty ships, in order to raise their fleet 
to an equality with that of their rivals ® It was Thomistocles 
who first raised the Athenian fleet to the position of supremacy 
which it subsequently enjoyed , and the result of his efforts, 
which ^ere made with a view to the war with JEgina, was 
fortunately accomplished just in time for the great struggle 
with Persia ’ But though the sudden development of energy 
and power on the part of the Athenians, which followed the 
expulsion of the Pisistratids, doubtless gave inci eased vigoui 
to their commercial activity, they were still fai from occupying 
a foremost place among Greek cities in this lespect Even 
aftei the Persian War, we find ^schylus xefening to the 
silver mines of Laurium as the prmcipal source of the wealth 
and power of Athens, without any allusion to its trade 01 
shipping ® 

§ 18 Fiom the above brief review of the colonies and com- 


» The relations between the three 
standards of money used in Greece are 
still very obscme But it is certain 
that, aa stated m the text, the iEgme- 
tan and Lnboic were the two most 
prevalent m early times, while the Attic 
did not come mto general use till a 
later time Its adoption was probably 
owing at least as much to the care 
bestowed by the Athenians upon then i 
coinage, and the large amount of silver 1 
furnished them hy the mines of Lau- 


num as to the extension of their com- 
mercial relations (See the passage 
in Aristophanes, Bame, v 720-5, where 
the writer dwells upon the estimation 
m which the Athenian coinage was 
held “among the Greeks and bar- 
banans everywhere”) 

® Herodotus, VI 89-93 
^ Id vii 144 

^ afiyvpov Ttyjyri etrn, Onja’antpog 

X^opos 

iKsqhyl Pence, v 238 
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mercial relatioub of the Greeks, duimg the three centiuies 
that preceded the Persian War, it will sufficiently appeal 
that before the year b c 500, they had not only become well 
acquainted with the whole of the Mediterranean Sea, as well as 
the more inland wateis of the Euxine, but had established 
colonies on a large portion of its shores and islands, all of 
which became the means of diffusing, within a circle moie 03 
less extensive, Hellenic ideas and Hellenic cultivation But 
as yet everything beyond the basin of these inland seas was 
either wholly unknown to the Gieeks 01 known to them only 
from the reports of other nations No Greek navigatoi had 
ever ventured on the waters of the Western Ocean beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules, or on those of the Erythraean Sea, that 
bathed the southern shores of Asia No adventurous traveller 
had sought to penetrate to the recesses of ^Ethiopia or India 
What faint rumours might have reached the Greeks concern- 
ing these distant lands were derived only from the Egyptians, 
the Phoenicians, and m latei times from the Peisians 
' § 19, There are few sub]ects upon which full mfoimation 

would be more interesting than that of the early relations of the 
Greeks with their more civilized neighbouis of the East , but, 
unfortunately, there aie few m regard to which we are more 
totally devoid of any trustworthy lecords The unquestionable 
fact of the derivation of their alphabetical wilting from the 
Phoenicians, the numerous alltisious in the Homeiic poems 
to Phoenician arts and manufactures , as well as the strong in- 
ternal evidence of the resemblance of eaily Greek woiks oi 
art with those of Asia, — all conspire to prove how stiong must 
have been the influence of the Asiatic civilization upon then 
then luder neighbours, and this in itself shows that there must 
have been frequent and long-continued mtercouise between 
them from a very early period ® The colonies in Asia Minor 


pufcation of then motley-— the t.ikut 
wie miiia, and the drachm — was almost 
cei-tainly dcTived fiom that of B ihylori 

(Sf c 


Becent researches have also shown 
that the Greek system weights, 
whicli was applied also to the com- 
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weie undoubtedly tbe main stepping-stones of such an intei- 
course, and tbe great and rapid development of those colonies, 
though owing m gieat measuie to the natural lesouices of 
then feitile and luxuiiant teriitories, was doubtless mateiially 
aided by their early mtercouise with the East, thiough means 
of their Lydian neighbours At the same time, we cannot 
doubt that the G-reeks continued to cairy on extensive com- 
mercial intercourse with the PhtBmcians themselves and not- 
withstanding the jealousy that may have very natuially existed 
between the two nations, it is lemaikable that we do not heai 
of a single hostile collision between them We know that 
there existed at one time Phoenician settlements in Thasos, 
Rhodes, Thera, and other islands of the iEgcan, which weie 
subsequently occupied by Greek colonists, so far as we leain, 
without opposition^ It is still moie remaikable that the 
Phoenicians should apparently have opposed no obstacle to the 
establishment of Greek colonies m the large and fei tile island 
of Cypius, which was situated in their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and had been in the first instance occupied almost 
entiiely by Phoenician colonists ® As we find them in Sicily, 
gradually, but peaceably, giving way befoie the mcieasing 
powei and influence of the Gieek colonists ^ — so they appeal 
to have elsewheie quietly retired befoie the encioachments of 

(See Brandis, Das Mass- and (?6- Paros la tlie seventh centuiy B o (Mo- 
mchtsice8enmVorderA^ten,SYOj’BeTlm, , vers. Die Phomztert vol ii p 277, 
1866) It Id impofasible to determine I Grote’s Greece, vol iv p 31), one ot 
the peiiod at which this system passed whom was the poet Archilochus 
into use among the Greeks , but it may ® The whole subject of the Gieek 

probably have accompanied the intro- ; colonies m Cyprus, and thoir relations 
duction of corned money, the invention i with the Phoenicians, is extremely ob- 
of which IS distinctly ascribed by He- , seme The only cities that seem to 
rodotus to the Lydians (i 91) , a state- j have been unquestionably of Greek 
ment there is no reason to dispute ' origin are Salamis, Soli, and Marium 
^ Thus we find Xenophon, less than t (Soylax), and the dates of the founda- 
three centuries BO refermig to a Phee- tion of these are wholly uncertain 
nioian ship of great sixe, winch he had The traditions connecting them with 
seen evidently m one of the Athenian Athens and Attica are almost certainly 
ports ((Ecojiowwru, c 8, §11) fictitious, but the fact of their Attic 

® In the case of Thasos, which had . ongm maybe true, though the legends 
been one of the principal Phcenioian j themselves are inventions 
colonies m the JEgcan, we know that * Thucyd vi 2 
it was occupied bv Gr( ck settlers from 
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their more enterprising rivals But of the nature and extent 
of the commeicial lelations which must have continued to 
subsist between the two nations, we are wholly ignorant- 
§ 20 Somewhat more information has been preseived to us 
conceinmg the eaily lelations of the G-ieeks with Egypt Here 
the tiaditionaiy policy of the Egyptians, which had maintained 
the exclusion of all foreigners, as iigidly as was the case in 
China and Japan down to a recent period, was broken through 
by Psammetiehus, who (as we have already seen) established 
himself on the thione by the aid of Ionian and Oarian mer- 
cenaries (about B c 660), and m gratitude for this assistance 
opened the trade with Egypt to their countrymen ® As in the 
similar cases already alluded to, this permission was, m the 
first instance, lestiicted to a single port , all trade was confined 
to the Canopic or western mouth of the Nile, where the city 
of Naucratis became the empoiium of Greek commerce, in 
which a laige number of Greek merchants and others per- 
manently settled It never was a Greek colony, properly so 
called, as it is erroneously termed by Strabo and later writers 
but the Greek merchants who settled there obtained consider- 
able privileges, which weie afterwards extended by Amasis 
(b c 570-526), and they seem to have formed a regular com- 
munity or corporation under the direction and control of 
officers elected by themselves They were allowed also the 
exercise of their own religious iites, and they erected there a 
temple called the Hellenium, which was built conjointly by 
the Ionian, Dorian, and iEolian cities that participated in the 
tiade, with the exception of Miletus and Samos, each of which 
had its own peculiar sanctuary ^ ^gina also, the only city of 
European Greece that is mentioned in connection with this 
account, had its separate temple of Zeus® Of the trade 


® Herodottis, n 152-15i 
® Strabo, 3^ni 1, § 18. p 801 
^ The oihfes that UBxted in the foun- 
dation of/the common temple were 
Chios, Tebfl, Phocsea, and Clazomense, 
of Ionic origin , Rhodes, Omdus, Hali- 


carnassus, and Phaaehs, of Dorian , and 
Mytilene alone of iSolian race (Hero- 
dot XI 178) 

» The above account of the Greek 
factory — ^to use a modern term, which 
IS almost exactly applicable— at Nan- 
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earned on by the Greeks we only learn incidentally that wine 
formed an important article — as we are told, that Charanns, 
the brother of the poetess Sappho, had gone to Naucratis with 
a cargo of Lesbian wine, when he fell m love with the cele- 
brated courtezan Ehodopis ^ 

After the opening of Egypt to the Greeks, it appeals to 
have been not unfiequently visited by tiavelleis, not for com- 
mercial purposes, but either simply to view its wondeis, of 
which it was reputed to contain more than any other land,^ or 
for the purpose of obtaimng mstiuction in that recondite 
wisdom which the Egyptian priests were supposed to possess 
The visit of Pythagoras, with this latter object, appears to be 
well authenticated, and may be placed between B o 560 and 540, 
during the reign of Amasis, who, as we learn from Herodotus, 
especially favoured the intercom se with foreigners The poet 
A1c8dus had also been in Egypt at a somewhat earlier period , ^ 
the visit of the histoiian Hecatmus piobahly took place before 
the end of the same century 

§ 21 Pythagoras is reported to have m like manner visited 
Babylon, in order to leain fiom the Ohaldasan priests , but 
this statement rests on more doubtful authoiity, and we have 
no account of any other Greek tiaveller visiting that city 
before the time of Herodotus But the Phoenicians undoubt- 
edly maintained active commercial intercourse with the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian capitals, long before the rise of the 
Persian empire and there could be nothing to prevent a 
Greek from joining one of these caravans from Tyre or Sidon. 
We know also that Antimenidas, the brother of the poet 
Alcaeus, actually served in the aimy of the king of Babylon, 
to whom he is said to have rendered important assistance^ 
Such an occurrence could hardly be an isolated case, and it 


cratia is derived wholly fnim Herodotus 
(ii 178), who speaks from personal 
knowledge as to the state ot things 
existuig when he visited Egjpt, and 
could readily ohtam authentic infor- 
mation at least as tar back as the reign 


of Amasis 

® Strabo, xvii p 808 
^ Herodot ii 35 
^ Strabo, i p 37 

» Strabo, xiu, p 617, Alcan Fiagm 
33, ed Bergk 
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therefore serves to show that there must have existed at this 
early period (about b 0 590-580) moie mtereouise with the 
gieat cities of the interior of Asia than we aie generally led 
to suppose 

The rise of the Persian monarchy^ and especially the con- 
quest of the Grieek cities of Asia Minor by the Persian general 
Haipagus, must have excited a gieatly inci eased amount of 
interest concerning the interior of Asia, and when the inhabit- 
ants of Miletus 01 Samos found themselves the subjects of the 
Great King, who had his abode by the distant waters of the 
Euphrates or Ohoaspes, they would naturally become curious 
to leain all they could concerning the remoter provinces of the 
empire The continuous official intercourse that must have 
been maintained between the capital and the satrapies of Asia 
Minor, would afford them increased facilities for obtaining 
such mfoimation, and though the case of the Greek physician 
Democedes, who was cairied a captive to Susa, where he rose 
to great distinction at the court of Dai ms, may have been an 
isolated one/ it is scarcely possible but that somewhat similar 
occuirences must have from time to time led to direct commu- 
nication with the royal cities Again, the expedition of Daims 
into Scythia, when the fleets of the Ionian and ^olian Greeks 
found themselves associated with the levies of the Persian 
monarch from the most distant provinces of his dominions, 
would at once have stimulated their cuxiosity and afforded 
them increased opportunities of giatifymg it. But it was 
probably not till after the Persian War and the expedition of 
Xerxes, that it was possible for a Greek to obtain that full and 
complete knowledge of all the provinces of the Persian Empiie, 
the extent and accuracy of which surprise us in the pages of 
Herodotus 


* Herodot in 129-ld8 
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Section 3 — Physteal PMlosopliers 

§ 1 The same period which witnessed this great extension of 
the practical knowledge of the inhabited woild possessed by the 
Gieeks, beheld also the fiist impeifect attempts among them 
at what may be called scientific geography. The sixth cen- 
tuiy before the Christian eia was an age of remaikable in- 
tellectual activity among the Gieeks, and was marked at once 
by the fiist rise of prose writing and by the eailiest recorded 
essays of philosophical speculation Thales of Miletus, the 
founder of the Ionic school of philosopE^iTg^eiairy Tecog- 
nized also as the founder of physical science among the Gieeks ® 
But it is extremely difficult to asceitain what weie really the 
views that he entertained or the doctiines that he taught It 
is admitted that he left nothing in wiitmg and the statements 
of later authors concerning his philosophical tenets aie fre- 
quently at vaiiance with one anothei, and have eveiy ap- 
pearance of being adapted to a moie advanced condition of 
scientific speculation Thus we are told by Herodotus, that 
he predicted the eclipse of the sun which sepaiated the Median 
and Lydian aimies under Cyaxares and Alyattes,^ and accord- 
f mg to later authoiities, he coiiectly explained the causes of 
I ^^hpses both of the sun and moon, attiibutmg the latter to 
the interposition of the eaith between the sun and moon, and 
the former to the interposition of the moon between the sun 
and the eaith ^ We are even told that he flist instituted the 
division of the heavens into five zones, with a meridian cutting 


^ There is nnicli discrepancy in the 
statements of ancient authors concern- 
ing the date of Thales and the period 
at which he flourished The subject is 
fully investigated by Sir G Lewis, who 
arrives at the conclusion that ‘‘the 
active paxt of the life of Tlialea maybe 
referred with confidence to the first 
half of the sixth century bo” (Astro-^ 
nomij of the AncteniSf p 80 ) 

^ The date of this eclipse has also 
been the subject of much controversy, 


but it appears to have been satisfac- 
torily fixed by the investigations of the 
Astronomer Royal at b o 585, which 
agrees with the date given by Plmy 
(11 12, § 53), of 170 L 0 (See Sir G 
Le^is, Z c p 87 ) 

’ Plutarch dejPZaat PMloboph ii 24 

He was also clearly of opinion that 
the moon derived its light from the sun, 
an opinion which was strangely aban- 
doned by Anaximander and others of 
his succtwiaors (Ibid. 27) 
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throngk them ftom noith to south, and an oblique line called 
the zodiac passing through the three inner zones, and coiie- 
spondmg to the couise of the sun ® It is difiScult to believe 
that so much astronomical knowledge was coupled with the 
vulgar notion of the eaith being a plane surface , and latex 
philosophers undoubtedly supposed Thales to have been ac- 
quainted with the spheiical foim of the earth, and to have 
placed it in the centre of the univeise, according to the system 
generally received in latei times ® But other accounts, which 
appeal to be sanctioned by Aristotle, lepiesent him as stating 
that the eaith was supported by watei, upon which it floated, 
like a log, 01 a ship / a stiange idea, which ceitainly seems to 
imply that he regarded the earth, oi at least the known world, 
as a plane surface 

Thales is also said to have speculated upon the causes of the 
annual inundation of the Nile,^ a phenomenon which must 
have attiactecl the attention of the G-reeks as soon as they 
began habitually to frequent the poits of Egypt But the 
statement that he had himself visited that country, and derived 
liom the Egyptian pnests the foundation of his philosophical 
speculations, is in all probability 

§ 2 It IS unnecessary to follow the crude speculations of the 
philosophers that succeeded Thales m legard to the nature 
and movements of the heavenly bodies, and their relations 


® Plntarclii de Plac%t Phtlosopli ii j 
12 But this statement is ushered in 
with the expression “ Thales, Pytha- 
goias, and his di&oiples, divide the : 
]ieavens,” &o Theie can be little 
doubt that the conclusions in question ] 
really belonged to Pythagoras and hia 
disciples and Plutarch himselt says 
tliat Pythagoras was the hrst to dis- 
eovei the obliquity of the zodiac (1 e) 

® This IS distinctly asserted by Plu- 
tarch Oah^Sf ml ol ’SrofiKol^ Hal ot air’ 
iT^aipoelSTj jTjv^ dB Plac Phil 
111 10 , ol airh (BdKew r^v yrju fi4(TV)v, 
ibid 11 But the same remark as m 
the preceding note applies in this case 
dso 


^ Aribtot de Ccelo n 13, § 7 ol 5e 
^Saros Ke^ardai tovtov yap 

d.pxa.i6raToy Trap€L\d}(j>afxey rhv Kdyovt 
op (pacrip etTfCiv rhv QahTjy rhp MiKi}(rwv, 
6)S rh elvat pLipovarap ^crir^p 

^{/\opf ^ Ti roiovrov ere pop He is said 
to have accounted lor earthquakes by 
the fluctuations of this water, on which 
the earth rtsted Seneca, Nat Qumt 
111 13, Pint de Plac Phtl in li 
- Pint op cif IV 1, Diodor n 38 
He was» apparcuitly the fii&t author ol 
the theory which asciibed the swelling 
of the Nile to the opposition of the 
Etesian winds , one of the views com- 
bated by Herodotus (n 20) 
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With the earth theoiies m some instances so fanciM that 
they seem dictated solely by the desiie to invent something 
dijBferent fiom the views of piecedmg wnteis Even m rcgaid 
to the earth itself they seem to have adopted views of which 
it IS difficult to conceive the oiigin Thus, Anaximand er i s 
said to have held that the earth was of cylmdiical'TbLm, like 
a stone pillar , the inhabited pait being appaiently the ciicular 
uppei sniface^ Some of his astronomical speculations weie * 
eq[iially fanciful and unfounded But notwithstanding these 
absurdities, Anaximandei was the author of one of the most 
important steps in geographical science by being the fiist to 
pubbsh a map of the earth’s surface an invention asciibed to 
him by all ancient writeis on the subject^ There can be 
little doubt that the bronze tablet, which was brought by the 
Milesian Anstagoras to Sparta in B c 500, on which, according 
to Herodotus, there was engiaved “the whole ciicuit of the 
eaith, and eveiy sea and all rivers” was in substance a leproduc- 
tion of this oiigmal map of Anaximandei ® It probably differed 
but little from that subsequently drawn up by Ilccatseus. 

To Anaximandei is also generally attributed the invention 
of the gnomon, or piimitive sun-dial , an instiument of great 
importance in the piogiess of geographical, as well as astio- 
nomical science ® It continued for ages to supply the only 
means practically known to the Greeks for the diicct deteimi- 
nation of terrestrial latitudes 


3 Pint Pkc TM m 10 , Ongeix 
(HippolytTis) Philosoph i p 11 

Anaximander was tlie disciple and 
successor of Thales His bii th is hxed 
111 610, and his death m o47 b o 

* Eratosthenes ap Strah i 1, § 11, 
p 7 , Diog Laert ii 1, § 2 , Agathe- 
mer Geograph i 1 

* Herod v 49 ry dh is >6yovs 
Aa/cedaijiniuioi Aiyovatj XaA/teoy 

TfivaKa iv yijs airda^s rreplo^os iveri- 
rju.7}T0f Kid 0d\a(r0‘d re nacra Kal Trora/xol 
Trdyres It appears from the expres- 
sions of the hifatouan as if this was the 
first map of the kind that had been 


seen at Sparta, winch is m accordance 
with the statement that it was an Ionic 
invention 

® Diog Laert ii 1 Smdas, v 
^Aua^ipauSpos, yydp.coi', and ^AiorpdTnov 
According to Herodotus, however, who 
lived little more than a century after 
Anaximander, the use of tlie gnomon 
and the polus (another instiument re- 
sembling a dial) was derived by the 
Greeks tiom the Babylonians (Heio- 
dot IX 109) It IS highly probable that 
they wore in fact only introduced by 
Anaximandei, not invented by him 
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§ 3 Anaximekes ^ the successor of Anaximander, and the thud 
m the series of Ionic philosophers, is said to have held that the 
earth was of irregular quadrangular form, a flat trapezium, 
which was suppoited by the air beneath it, in consequence of 
its pressing it down like the lid of a vessel ^ He maintained 
also that the sun and stais did not descend beneath the earth, 
and rise again at its other extremity, which appeals to have 
been the prevalent doctime m his day, but that they were 
cained round the eaith, at a great distance, and that the 
light of the sun was intercepted during the night by high 
mountains ® 

§ 4 Pythagobas and his immediate followers were the first 
to introduce among the Greeks a cosmical philosophy some- 
what more approaching to the truth As that celebrated philo- 
sopher left nothing in writing, it is in many cases impossible 
to distinguish what was really taught by the master, and what 
was added by his disciples. But there is no reason to doubt 
that the leading physical doctrines ascribed to him were really 
held by Pythagoras himself, and they haye been transmitted 
to us with unusual clearness. .According to this system, as 
explained by Aristotle,^ the earth was a sphere, which was not 
situated m the centre of the universe, but in common with 
the sun, moon, the planets, and the fixed stars, revolved around 
a central fire, which occupied the middle point of the whole 
system \ Besides these, there was another body, named anh- 


^ Aristot de Gcelo, 11 13, § 10 , Plut 
PlaG Phil 111 10 

The age of Anaximenes is not de- 
termined with certainty, but he was 
certainly intermediate between Anaxi- 
mander and Anaxagoras, and may be 
regarded as having flonnshed in the 
last half of the sixth century b c (See 
Sir G Lewis, K%st of Anc A&tron 
p 95) 

« Plut Plae Phil 11 13, 19 , Ongen 
PhilosophumenUi p 12 

It IS evidently this last opimon which 
IS referred to by Anstotle as held by 
“ many of the ancient meteor ologers,” 
without naming Anaximenes (Meteorol 


n 1,§16) 

® Aiistot de Ccelo, 11 13 The doc- 
trine 13 attributed by Aristotle to “ the 
Pythagoreans,’’ not to the master him- 
self but as Pythagoras himself left 
nothing in writing, the only definite 
information as to hia opinions was 
necessarily derived from the writings 
of his distiples The earliest of these, 
whose works were extant in later tunes, 
was Philolaus (a contemporary of So- 
crates), to whom the system described 
by Anstotle is expressly ascribed by 
Stobseus {JSehg Phys 1 22), and by 
Plutarch (PZao Phil in 13) 
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elithoriy as the opposite or counteipoise of the woild, which in 
lite niannei levolved louncl the cential fiie, but was nevei 
visible from the earth The uatuie and purpose of this last 
body it IS not easy to deteimine ^ but it is imnecessaiy foi 
our piesent object to enter into any detailed examination 
of this cuiious and complicated system, which was founded 
almost entiiely upon abstract theoietical speculations ® Even 
the important conclusion that the eaith was of spheiical foim, 
seems to have not been deiived fiom mathematical observa- 
tions, but to have been an arbitiary assumption based upon 
the idea that a sphere was the most pmfect of all foims Be 
this as it may, it is certain that th.& rythagoieans continued 
steadily to maintain the globular foim of the eaith, which 
may be considered as the fundamental piinciple of scientific 
geogiaphy^) The same doctiine was held also by Paimenides 
and his followeis of the Eleatic school ^ while among the 
Ionic philosopheis the piimitive belief in the flatness of the 
eaith continued to maintain its giound down to a compaia- 
tively late period Thus, we are distinctly told that Anaxa- 
goias, who WTO fully a generation later than Hecatmus, and 
not many yeais oldei than Herodotus, still adheied to the 
doctime of Anaximenes, that the earth was a plane suiface, 
which on account of its flatness was buoyed up and sustained 
by the aii beneath it^ We cannot, theiefore, wondei that the 


^ It must not be supposed that jt 
had anything in common with the 
Antichthmi ot Pomponins Mela, which 
was merely a fictitious continent in the 
faouthem hemisphere, devised foi the 
purpose of balancing the land in the 
northern hemispheie 
2 It is fully investigated by Sir G 
Lewis (Astronomy of the Ancients, pp 
124-128), who justly points out that it 
has nothing in common with the Co™ 
permcan system, with which it has 
been erroneously identified by some 
modem writers In the scheme of 
Pythagoras (or Philolaus), the sun, 
like the earth, moved round the cential 
fire, instead of being itself fixed in the 


centre of the universe 

3 According to Diogenes of Laeitms, 
Parmenides was the first to maintain 
that the earth was spherical, and was 
situated m the centre ot the universe 
(ix d, § 21) His claim to piionty iS 
doubttui, but it seems certain that he 
held the doctnnes iii question, and 
perhaps was the first to put them forth 
clearJy 

* Origen (Hippolytus), FJitlo^opli 
p 14 The same view appears to have 
been entertained by Democritus also, 
who belonged to the next generation 
after Anaxagoras, and was a contem- 
porary of Socrates (Amfcot de Coehy ii 
Id, § 10) 
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popular belief on this subject continued unshaken, and was 
shared by the two eminent writers to whom we hare just 
adverted 

To Pythagoras is also distinctly ascribed the application of 
the division alieady adopted of the heavens into zones, to the 
terrestrial globe also Of these the central or equatorial zone 
was supposed to be uninhabitable on account of heat between 
this and the two polar zones, the aictic and antaictic, lay the 
temperate, oi as he called them the summer and winter zones, 
which alone weie habitable® Othei wiiteis, however, assign 
the merit of JSist introducing this division to Paimenide':>, ^\ho 
was about a geneiation latei than Pythagoras ® It would 
ceitamly seem as if such a relation between the circles of the 
heavens and the coiiespondmg ciicles on the eaith natuially 
involved the supposition that the eaith was situated in the 
centie of the universe a doctrine which was certainly held by 
the later Pythagoieans, but not, as has been just pointed out, 
by the gieat philosopher himself, oi his immediate disciples 

§ 5 How far the speculations of these eaily Gieek philoso- 
phers may have been influenced by ideas deiived fiom the East 
or from Egypt, is a question which we ha-ve no means of detei- 
mmmg The statements of the latei Gieek authoi& on the 
subject aie vague and contiadictory, and it is lemaikable, that 
in the case of Pythagoras — ^the only one m vhich the evidence 
of his inteicouise with Egypt is of any value — the system 
ascribed to him by Aiistotle (a really tiiistwoithy witness) is 
wholly at variance with the astionomical views of the Egyp- 
tians The question, howevei, is foitunately one that has 
little importance in legaid to the subject of the present woik 
The desciiptive and physical geography of the Greeks cei- 
tainly developed themselves independently, with little oi no 
influence from without, and the cosmogiaphical oi astronomical 


5 The statement of Plutarch (do suems piolable tlidt the st<itcmcnt in 

Flac Philos ni who a^cuhes tins the text lopiescnts coiiectly the uha 

division to Pythagoras, is confused and ^ which he iiUendcd to cmivey 
nnmtelhgibh ,is to the dctuls, biitit Position ms ap Stiab ii 2 p 94 
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theories of the earlier philosopheis appear to have produced 
little impression There seems to be no doubt (as has been 
already pointed out) that the spbeiical form of the earth 'was 
Imown to seveial of these philosophers, — whether deiived from 
their own mathematical observations, oi fiom communication 
with the learned men of othei nations but an idea so con- 
trary to the ordinary impressions of mankind would win its 
way but slowly, and, accordingly, it is not till a much latei 
period that we find it assuming the position of a lecognized 
truth 


^ Dr Whewell justly 3 emarks lu his 
History of the Inductive Sciences^ vol i 
p 115, 3rd edit that “the establish- 
ment of the globular form of the earth 
IS au important step in astronomy, for 
it 13 the first ot those conditions, di- 
rectly opposed to theappaient evidence 
of tlie senses, which astronomy ino- 
sistihly proves ” Tlie proof is indeed 
easy to a mind that has received a 


mathematical training, but these will 
in all ages be comparatively few Even 
at the present day, of the thousands of 
half-educated persons who believe the 
world to be lound, a very large part 
would be able to give no other reason 
for their belief, than that people are in 
the habit of sailing round it a con- 
clusive proof indeed, but one that was 
never known to the Greeks 
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NOTE A, p 96 

DATE OE FOUNDATION OF CYEENE 

The histoiy of the foimdation of Gyrene by a colony from Theia 
IS related in full by Herodotus, but he gives us no clue to the date 
This IS, howevei, assigned by Ensebius to the year b c 631, a date 
which, as pointed out by Mr Clinton, is consistent with a state- 
ment of Theophrastus (Eksi Plant vi 3), that Gyrene was founded 
about 300 years before the arohonship of Simonides (bc 311), and 
IS further confirmed by the statement of Herodotus that Gyrene 
was governed in succession by four kings of the name of Battus, 
and four of that of Arcesilaus fHerodot iv 163) It was the last 
of these Aicesilai, the eighth m descent fiom Battus, whose victory 
at the Pythian games, in b c 466, was celebrated by Pindai (Pytlt 
IV V 65 , Schol ad Pind iv 1 ) The date may therefore be con- 
sideied as well established, at least within a few yeais.® Bat 
Eusebius himself in another passage repiesents Gyrene as founded 
by the Thebans (obviously a mistake foi Ther<Bans}, under the 
command of Battus, 128 3 ears before, in the second year of the 
fifth Olympiad, or b c 759 (Euseb Oliron ad ann 1257) And as 
this notice is confiimed by Hieronymus and Syncellus, as well 
as by the Armenian version of Eu'-ebius, there is no douht that 
the erioi proceeds from Eusebius himself 

The origin of this double version of the date is in this instance 
wholly unaccountable, foi the colonj^ m both cases is distinctly 
referied to as that led by Battns, and the ciioumstantial account 
given by Herodotu'^, from the traditions of the Gyrenaeans them- 
selves (iv 354, init), excludes the supposition of any formei 
settlement The point is important, as showing the probable 
worthlessness of the eailiei dates in other similar cases, not a few 
instances of which are found in the chronicles of Eusebius and 
Hieronymus 


Seo Chiiton^s Fash Hellm vol 1 p 204 
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NOTE B, p. 99 

DATES ASSIGNED BY THE GEEEK CHEONOLOGEES TO THE 
COLONIES IN THE EUXINE 

Tlieie IS considerable unceitamty with lespect to the dates of the 
foundation of many of these colonies in the Enxine Those given 
by the author generally known as Scymnus Chius aie apparently 
trustworthy, and consistent with one anothei , as well as with the 
probable pi ogress of colonization under the circumstances He 
appears, indeed, as we shall hereaftei see, to have had good autho- 
rities for his description of the Euxine But the case is quite 
otherwise with the dates given by the later chronologers, Eusebius 
and Ins foiloweis Hieronymus and Syncellus Here, indeed, we 
not unfrequcntly find a double set of dates, inconsistent with 
each other, just as m the case already examined of Thera Thus, 
within a few years after the alleged foundation of Gyrene, we find 
in Eusebius, undei the fiist year of the sixth Olympiad (b c 756), 
the notice, “ In Ponto Trapezu^ conditur , ” and the same statement 
is copied from him by S>ncellus Hieionymus, on the contiaiy, 
omits Trapezus at this date, but inserts at 01 7 3 (bc 750), 
“ Aradus insula coiKlita Cyzicus condita,” a notice which is not 
found either m Eusebius oi Syncellus Now we know fiom good 
authority that Tiapezus, as well as the neighbouring cities of 
Cotyoia and Cerasus, was a colony fiom Sinope,® not dnoct fiom 
Miletus, and the foundation of Sinope is assigned by Eusebius 
himself to the year b o 629, or 127 years afte'i that of its ofisprmg ' 
There is, indeed, an obscuie tradition, preserved by Scymnus 
Chius (v 947), that there was an earlier Milesian settlement at 
Sinope, which was destroyed by the Cimmerian invasion, and 
Ml Clinton supposes that this may have subsisted long enough to 
have become the parent of Tiapezus But this is a gratuitous 
assumption, m order to vindicate the credit of Eusebius, who does 
not himself make any allubion to such an eailier colony 

Again, in the case of Cyzious, its foundation is first mentioned 
by Eusebius himself, at 01 26 2 (bo 675),^ while his copyist 


® Xenoph Anab iv 8, § 22 , Steph 
Byz 8 V TpaireCovs, Arrian, Peripl 
Mx G X 

* He has, indeed, a notice at a much 
earlier period, according to which Oy- 
zions was originally founded in the 


year b o 1276, just three years befoie 
the Expeaition of the Argonauts ( ^ ) j 
but tins mythical legend has of course 
no connection with tlie question we are 
now considering 
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Hieionymus, wlio iiad previously noticed its foundation in 750, 
lUberts it again at 01 24 2 (b c 682), seven years before tbe date 
of Eusebius (Cyzicus condita est et Locri in Italia) Cyzicus was, 
accoidmg to the concurrent testimony of all the best authorities,^ 
a Mile&ian colony, Joannes Lydus alone (a very late writer) 
represents it as a Meganan one In order to reconcile the two 
accounts, as well as the two dates of Hieronymus, Mi Clinton 
supposes that it was fiist founded by the Milosians, in n c 750, 
and that this settlement having decayed, it received a second 
colony from Megara But it was certainly recognized in aftei 
times as a Milesian colony, so that this supposition is clcaily unte- 
nable, and the authority of Joannes Lydus is woith very little 
The later date for its foundation is ceitainly hy fai the rnori. 
probable in itself, and the authority of Eusebius is at leabt 
preferable to that of Hieronymus 
Mr Clinton has recourse to a similar expedient in seveial other 
cases where different, and often widely diverging, dates are given 
for the foundation of the same colony, and it is no doubt a 
plausible mode of reconciling such differences in all cases where 
theie is reason to believe that both dates rest upon adequate autho- 
rity But it may well he questioned whether this ib the case wnth 
the chronology of Eusebius, or still more of JTioionymus, loi the 
seventh and eighth centuries b,c We axe in almost all cases 
Ignorant of the sources from which they deiivcd the nonces 
appended to then chronological tables, hut it is sufficiently cleai 
that these were taken from very multifarious autlioiities, aiul it 
seems probable that they in many instances wiote down without 
hesitation whatever they found immediately to their hand, with- 
out troubling themselves about having elsewnere lecordrcl a dif- 
ferent date for the same event In regard to the more important 
dates, such as the Trojan War, the foundation ot Cairhage, and the 
age of Homer and Hesiod, the chronographei s themsebes notice 
the discrepancy of their authorities In regaid to loss considei- 
able events they have not thought fit to do so, but it is not tho 
less probable that the same cause was in operation, and that then 
different chronological statements were simply deiivod liom dif- 
ferent authorities, which they did not attempt to reconcile 


^ Strab xiv p bS5, Plm Hf N 
y 32, § 142 , Sohol ad Apollon Bhod 
1 V 1075 Apollonius himself calls it 


an Ionian colonv, Vibicli probably 
means a Mile^i.in one 
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There were doubtless cuiient in most of the Gieek colonies that 
rose to be considerable cities many floating traditions as to their 
foundation— about as trustworthy as those which asciibe the 
foundation of the Tower of London to Julius Csosar, and the Uni- 
veisity of Oxford to Alfied, and these would be natmally taken 
up by the local historians, and reduced to that definite chiono- 
logxcal form with which writers of the Alexandrian school sought 
to disguise the imperfection of their materials A caieful exami- 
nation of the chronological notices given by Eusebius and Ilieio- 
nymus for the four centuries from the Trojan War to the Fust 
Olympiad, will sufSciently show the utterly uncritical character 
of the compilation, and although there weie undoubtedly some- 
what better mateiials at their command foi the two centuiies that 
followed, they were not likely to apply more skill and caie to the 
employment of them It may, indeed, surprise us to And that 
there was often so much uncertainty as to the date of the settle- 
ment of important colonies at so late a period as the seventh and 
eighth centuries b o , but the fact is indisputable, explain it how 
we may Allowance must always be made for the tendency of all 
local writers — and every city of Greek oiigm had its local histo- 
rian — to exaggerate the antiquity of theii native city, and it is 
probably fiom such sources that many of the notices in Eusebius 
and Hieronymus have, directly or indiiectly, proceeded In almost 
every case wheie there is good zndependent testimony, this is found 
to be in favour of the later date 


NOTE 0, p 109 

THE “ THALASSOORATIES OP CASTOR 

I cannot bring myself to attach any historical value to the list of 
“ Thalassooraties,” or “Empires of the Sea,” which has been pre- 
served to us by Eusebius lu his Chronicle In the first book, 
where he gives the list in a connected foim (though much muti- 
lated in our MSS), he distinctly cites it on the authority of 
Diodorus, but it is generally supposed that that author must 
have derived it from the work of one Castor, a Rhodian, who wrote 
in the time of Julius Omsar, and was the author of a special work, 
entitled Avaypa<j>^ rwv Oa\aar<roKpaTr}(rdvT<iiv (Suidas, s n Katrrwp) 
The catalogue in question has been recently made the subject of a 
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careful investigation by tbe Chevalier Bunsen (Egypfs Place tn 
Universal History, vol 111 pp 612-639), who ascribes to it an im- 
portance and authority far beyond what I can see anything to 
justify 

An obvious difficulty presents itselt in the fiist instance in 
regard to the precise meaning of the phrase ‘‘ Dominion of the 
Sea,” or how its exact duration was to be determined Thus, 
when we are told that the Milesians or the Phocoeans held the 
dominion of the sea (“ mare obtinuerunt ”) foi a certain number 
of years, it is difficult to understand by what rule that paiticular 
interval was selected out of the long period duiing which those 
two cities carried on extensive commerce, and must have possessed 
considerable maritime powei In modem times, when at least 
our histoiical information is complete, how could we define the 
period duiing which the Dutch or the Spaniards were rulers of 
the seas, though there undoubtedly was a time when those nations 
were among the most formidable naval powers in Europe ^ In the 
middle ages, again, the Pisans, Genoese, and Venetians weie for a 
long period the chief maritime powei s in the Mediterranean, hut it 
would be very difficult to define the exact date at which the 
“ naval empiie ” of each began and ended 

But apart from this difficulty — which might, perhaps, be paitly 
solved if we possessed the oiiginal work of Castor— it must be 
observed that all the statements transmitted to us refer to the 
peiiod pievious to the Persian Wai, and by far the gi eater part ot 
them to a time concerning which we possess no connected histoiy , 
and we aie almost certain that the contempoiaiies of Castoi could 
possess none Stiabo, who wiote not long after him, and must 
have had access to any aouices of infoimation as to the early 
histoiy of the Gieek cities and colonies which were available to 
Castor, bad evidently no knowledge of any such definite character 
concerning the cities in question Rc not.c.s, in vague and 
general terms, the early commeicial lIcLi\iI\, and the lOMilting 
wealth and prosperity, of such cities as "Milcni^, Ehode*^, Samo',, 
&o, but he has no hint of the e\act pciiotl during which such 
prospeiifcy and powei was in each caso at its acme, 01 Lhafc tbcic 
was any reason for limiting it to any such definite pouod The 
notices given by Thucydides and lleiodoius in re&pect to tho-vc 


iOaKttffo'OKpdr'nffau^ as tho pin i-'O is Kiidcicd liv ‘^vnccllua 
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early ages are equally vague and general The former writer has, 
indeed, given us two positive dates — the one, of the first sea fight 
between the Coiinthxans and Corcyimans, which he places in 
BC 664:, and the other, the construction of the first trii ernes for 
the Samians, in b c 704 But both of those were definite events, 
the dates of which were easily fixed and lecorded If there were 
any similaily definite events that might fairly be taken as maikmg 
the commencement and duiation of each peiiod of naval f'Upie- 
maoy, it is strange that no indication of them should appear in 
either of the writers just refeired to, or in the valuable and elabo- 
late work of Strabo So far from this being the case, it will he 
found that the notices given by ihe latter authoi, as well as those 
to he gatheied from Herodotus and Thucydides, accord xeiy impei- 
fectly with the chronological summary of Castoi.^ 

Had the original work of Castor been pieserved to us we should 
have been better able to judge of the authorities on which he 
relied, and should perhaps have been able to glean from him 
some scraps of valuable information But fiom the other extracts 
and notices fiom his works pieserved to us by Eusebius, it seems 
clear that he was one of those Alexandrian chionogiapheis who 
occupied themselves with ariangmg the eaily Gieek history m a 
definite chronological form, and giving positive statements con- 
cerning periods for which he unquestionably could not possess any 
authentic data Thus we find him cited as an authoi if y con- 
cerning the eaily kings of Sicyon, beginning with JSgialeus, those 
of Argos, fiom Inachus downwaids, and of Athens, from Cecrops 
to Theseus In eveiy case he gives the exact numbei of yeais in 
each reign, as well as tbe succession of the kings, as definitely as 
if he were treating of the Ptolemies in Egj^pt, oi the Seleuoidans 
m Syria But the utter worthlessness of such chronological schemes 
applied to the floating legends of antiquity is now generally 
admitted The equally definite and positive catalogue of the 
Thalassocratxes appears to me equally worthless For the earlier 
period it IS difficult to believe that it lested on any substantial 
basis at all , while even for the later, and historical period, it is 
found so much at variance with the moie authentic statements 

^ Herodotus, indeed, distinctly tells (about b o 532-522) was tU jirst after 
ns (m 122) that Polycratcs of Samos, Minos who atleniptetl to acquire the 
who was a contemporary of Cambyses dominion of the sea lOaMacroKparhii/) 
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tiansmitted to us by Heiodotus and Tbuojdides, and involyes such 
bistorical as well as cbronological difficultieSj tbat it is utteily 
impossible to lely upon it as an authority 

How little dependence can be placed upon the brief notices 
appended to the chionological tables of Eusebius and Hieronymus 
in regard to the^e earliei ages, is ^hown by numuoiis mstanrcs, 
some of wlucli have been all eddy examined See >\ote B, p 
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SECTiOKf 1 — Geography of Heoafmus. 

§ 1 While the eaily philosophers were thus speculating on 
the general constitution of the universe, and establishing first 
principles in regard to the form and position of the earth, and 
its cosmical relations with the heavenly bodies, there were not 
wanting those who occupied themselves with the more prac- 
tical task of registering the knowledge actually attained 
concerning the inhabited world The introduction of piose 
writing, as applied to liteiary composition, did not date 
farther back among the Greeks than the sixth century before 
the Christian era (b c 600-500), but one of its earliest applica- 
tions was to the record of geographical, as well as historical, 
facts. The first regular treatise of this kind of which we have 
any distinct account is that of HEOATiEtis of Miletus, which 
was probably published before the end of the sixth century, 
and IS generally referred to by latei writers as the first 
systematic description of the world as it was then known to 
the Greeks ^ 

Its author was a citizen of distinction in his native city, and 
IS repeatedly mentioned by Herodotus as taking a loading 
part m the debberations of the Ionic cities, especially on the 
occasion of then ill-fated revolt from Persia in b o 500 ^ Ho 
must therefore have been at that time a man of mature age 


* Eratosthenes ap Strab i I, § 11, 
p 7 , Agatiemerus, i 1 
® HcTodot V 36, 125, Diodor x 25 
{Exc Vat p 38) Herodotus desig- 
nates him on both these occasions as 
Ao707roiby, an cxprcsfcion evidently used 


with reference to his historical work, 
which appears to have been quite ot the 
same character with those ot Acusilaus 
and other writers known in later times 
as the “ logograpliers ” 
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and experience , and tliese notices accord well with the state- 
ment of Suidas, which lepiesents him as flomishmg in the 
56th Olympiad (bo 520) ^ We may theiefoie piohably 
assume that his woiks were composed duiing the period 
between b c 520 and 500 One of these, his « Genealogies,” 
was of a histoiical chaiactei, though pimcipally occupied ‘with 
the mythical legends of the heroic ages, the othei, with 
which alone we aie heie concerned, was entitled a “Peiiodus,” 
01 Description of the Eaith, and contained not merely a 
description of the coasts and islands of the Mediteiianean and 
its tiibutaiy seas, but apparently a geneial outline of all the 
countries of the world, so far as they were then known, 01 
supposed to be known, to the Greeks ^ Such a comprehensive 
treatise would have been the more valuable to ns had it been 
pieseived to us in its entirety, as the great work of Heiodotus, 
though containing a vast mass of geographical infoimation, 
was not piimaiily designed foi geographical purposes, and 
is theiefoie fai fiom affording us a regular and systematic 
review of the subject 

Unfortunately the scanty fragments that have boon pre- 
served to us of the work of Hecatous aie wholly inadequate 
to enable us to estimate the real extent of the geogiaplucdl 
infoimation possessed by its author,® The number of citation> 
fiom his treatise is indeed laige, but by fai the gjcatei 
proportion of these aie meie names, quoted by late giamiih)- 
rians, especially by Stephanus of Byzantium, and couie} Lo 


® Smdas, v ‘EfcaTaioy 
^ It appears that doubts were enter- 
tcimed by some of the Alexandiian 
Clitics as to the authenticity of the 
Penodus extant under the name of 
Hecataens But Eratosthenes pro- 
nounced in its favour, on account of 
the resemblance of style to^his other 

WOlk (jniTroviJievov iKelvov elvai 4k 

«urov ypaiip7}s Strab i p 7) i 
The same doubt is alluded to also by 
Athenssus (u 82, p 70), but the work I 
appeals to have been geueially lecog- 


nized 

® The fragments of Hecateuc ba\( 
been collected and published, wirli 
copious notes and a lite ol Wu luti oi 
by Klausen (8vo Berolin 18 31) and 
his collection has been r(pul)ii».ned, 
almost without altemtion, b} C IMullti 
in his Fragmenia Mistoncorum G >no- 
Tum, vol 1 Didot, Pans, I'' 11) A 
full account of his life and wn lings 
will be found in Colonel Mine lii'-iui g 
of Grech Liieraime^ vol i\ (Lcnsloii 
1853) 
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US HO other information, than, that the places or tubes were 
mentioned by him, and therefoie included within the range 
of his knowledge Moreover the quotations by Stephanus, 
which are much the most numerous,® have the fuither disad- 
vantage that, being aiianged in alphabetical, instead of geo- 
graphical, order, they have lost all trace of the geographical 
sequence in which they occurred in the original, and which 
would often have constituted their chief value. 

§ 2 It IS certain indeed, even from the existing remains, 
that the woik was veiy much in the natuie of what was termed 
by the G-reeks a Periplus, or description of the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and adjoining seas, analogous to that found m 
the treatise extant in later times under the name of Scylax 
The whole lange of the countries familiar to the Greeks at 
this period grouped itself so naturally around this great in- 
ternal basin, that such an arrangement presented itself almost 
as a matter of course to the geographer But we leain also 
with certainty that Hecatssus included in his work notices, 
however biief and meagre, of many inland tribes in the 
countries bordering on these seas, and even of some quite in 
the interior of the continents It seems clear also that he 
appended to the Asiatic part of his treatise an enumeration at 
least, if not a description, of all the nations and provinces of 
the Persian Empire, even to the frontiers of India. The 
materials for such a summary could hardly be wanting in his 
day, and there appears no doubt that his work was intended to 
compiiso, in one way or another, a general but complete 
review of all the countries known to the Gieeks 

§ 8 j Hecat^us is leported to have travelled extensively , but, 
with the exception of Egypt, we have no definite information 
as to any of the countries that he visited The existing frag- 
ments of his work throw no light upon the subject ; and it is 
idle to assume, as has been done by some of his late editois, 


« Aocoramg to Colonel Mure they amount to not loss than 800 out of tlio 830 
fragments collected by Klausen 
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that he must have visited m person all the countries con- 
cerning which he appeals to have possessed tiustwoithy infor- 
mation'' Such infoimation could undoubtedly be proem ed 
111 Ins time, as li was m that of Tleiodotas, by consulting 
meichants and othei tiavellois who had tln'insclips visited 
these inoip lemoto legions, and the extensive commeiiial 
relations oi his native city of Miletus would atfoid him nniot 
hivouiable oppoitumtics in this lospect Tims he would 
('asily obtain infoimation conceining the shoics oi tlie Eiu\- 
ino. which woie surrounded wdh a gixdlc of jlililcsian colonies, 
and c'ven concerning the baibaiian tube's oi the intciioi with 
which these citics traded, without it bi ing ncces'''aiy to suppose 
that he had lumseli a isited the distant poits of Colchis or the 
Cnnmciian Bosporus In like manner he could doubtle-s 
leain from the Plioc .cans the names of places connected w itli 
their distant colony of Massilia, and the ports on the Hjianish 
coast which thou traders w'oio in the habit of fiequenting, 
without having himself made a voyage to these remote 
legioi-p < 

The work of liocatmiis, as n’t' ]e.iin from the citations of 
late giammaiians, was divided into two books, the one con- 
taining Jjiiiope, the othei Asia, undci which lattei held not 
only Egypt, hut Ethiopia and tho rest ot Afiiea, api>eai to 
have been included His method ol aiiangeiiient was difleieut 
irom that adopted bv most subsequent geographers *‘1 Instead 


TJua 13 the 'lasnmption made b\ 
Klauscn m tlio life ol Hccatmus pu'- 
iixcd to his cdiiioii of lh(' Ihagmenl- 
(pp 0-V2), aiul \iTy mncli the ^amc 
ci)n( lu'-ion IS adopted b'v Colonel Muie 
(Ifibi of Gi hd vol IV pp 115, 1)5), 
though, as it appears u> me, without 
anv proof Tlic onlj autiioiity for the 
extent oi hia travels is tho vague cx 
prcssion of Agatlicmcrus, a gcogiaplier 
of very late date, who calls him av^o 
vo\vTT\av^s (beogr i c 1}, and it 
seems higlil-y improbable that He- 
rodotus, who has so repeatedly referred 
to Ins icinarks on Egypt, should have 


taken no notice of hw oh^<‘lv<t^lOIls on 
olhoj coiiTitnc's hid he prolcssed lo 
have in like marmcr viisited them in 
pcisoii 

111 regard to this point I have tol- 
lowed the view of lv]au3( n {Vita He- 
I caUiii pp 1 1-17), which has been aUo 
adopted b-y C Muller in D' dot 'v edition 
{Fragrn Gullot vol i p xii), 

as w ell a'i by Colonel Mure, though 1 
eonfessj the < videncc on tlie subjefl 
doG*^ not apjicar to me eoiiclusivc 
I Bjt the point is not one of much iiu- 
poitamc 
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of beginning with the Pillais of Heicules as the faithest limit 
of the known woild, he staited fiom home, and beginning 
appaiently at the Hellespont, described fiist in detail the 
shores of Greece and the Euiopean coast of the Hilgean , 
thence proceeding westwards by the Adiiatic, Italy, and Ligii- 
iia, to Spam and Tartessus, then letmnmg again to his 
starting-point in oidei to describe Thiace, Scythia, and the 
north coast of the Enxme, as fai as the Caucasus In like 
manner in his second book he appeals to have begun the 
description of Asia fiom the Hellespont, and proceeded along 
the south coast of the Euxine to the Caucasus , then retuinmg 
to the Hellespont again, and following the shores of the 
H5gean and the Mediterranean to Syria, Egypt, and Libya 
The notices of the Medes, Paithians, Persians, and Indians, 
weie peihaps annexed to those of the Colchians and othei, 
nations adjoining the Euxine But this is veiy unceitain 
§ 5 So far as we can gather from the mpeifect remains that 
have been transmitted ® to us, the geogiaphical knowledge of 
Hecata3us was very much what might have been anticipated 
fiom the extent and distiibution of the Gieek colonies and 
’ settlements He was well acquainted not only with the shores 
(of the JEgean and Ionian Seas, and with those of Southoin 
Italy and Sicily, but with the eastern coast of the Adriatic, 

‘ where he enumerates vaiious obscuie tubes of the Illyiians 
,and Liburnians, with which the Gieek colonies of Bpidamnus 
and Apollonia had piobably brought them m connection^ 
Near the head of that sea he placed the Istii, people on 
the Ionian Gulf’' — ^but without any allusion to then gene- 
rally-received connection with the liver Ister — and the city of 
Adiia, with a river of the same name, which ho describes as 
situated in a region of sui passing fertility^ In Southern 
Italy, or Magna Gisecia as it was called m later times, he 
enumeiates a crowd of names, including not only Greek 
settlements, but many towns of the (Enotiians, or native 


» Note A, p 153 


‘ Fr 60-00 


- Fr 58 
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tribes m the mteiior ^ — for the most part otherwise uiil?:nown, 
having probably disappeared during the revolutions that those 
countries subsequently undeiwent, which brought about a 
complete change in the population 
In the Tyrrhenian Sea he was not only familiar with Corsica 
and Saidinia, but mentioned Elba under the name of JEthale, 
an island of the Tyrrhenians, already celebrated for its mines 
of iron,^ as well as the less important island of Oaprese, Of the 
towns m the interior he mentioned Capua and Nola, both of 
which were in the immediate neighbourhood of the Greek 
colonies in Campania, and were doubtless in constant commu- 
nication with them But no reference is found in the existing 
fragments to any of the cities on the mainland of Italy north 
of this , and the whole coast of Western Italy, occupied by 
the Latins and Campanians, is a blank® It may be con- 
sidered certain that he did not mention the name of Eome> 
otherwise so important a testimony could not have been 
omitted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
The existence of so considerable a gap in this part of his 
geogiaphy is the more remarkable, as the next place we find 
mentioned is the insignificant seaport of Moncecus (Monaco), 
on the coast of Liguria ® It was piobably frequented, if not 
already occupied, by the Massilians, and it was doubtless 
thiough the same channel that Hecatseus had derived his 
knowledge of Naibo, which he terms a Gaulish city and 
emporium, thus indicating that it was already known as a 
centre of trade with the interior^ The adjoining coast was 
apparently occupied by the Helisycians, who were noticed by 
Hecatseus as a Ligurian tribe ® 

A number of names, many of them obscure or otherwise 
unknown, are mentioned by him on the east coast of Spain, 
and in the neighbourhood of Taitessus and the Pillars of 
Hercules a circumstance which appears to indicate that the 


® Er 30-40 ^ Er 25 ® See Note B, p 163 

« Er 23 ^ 19 * Fr 20 
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Massilians earned on more tiade, and lield moie intercourse 
with these countries, than was the case in latei times, when 
they were almost entiiely diiven out by the Caithagmians ^ 
But no tiace appeals of any knowledge of the Atlantic shoios 
of Spam Even the name of Gadeiia, oi Gados, does not 
seem to have been mentioned by him It was, perhaps, con- 
founded by the Gieeks with the city of Taitessns, a name 
which was in these eaily days employed veiy vaguely ^ 

I § 6 It is almost ceitain that Hecatseus had no knowledge 
whale vei of the western and northern shoies of Europe , and 
>if, as appears probable, he assumed the existence of a continuous 
ocean in that direction, this was meiely an inference fiom the 
established notion, so deeply implanted in the Gieek mind, 
that the whole world was surrounded by a ciiciimfluent ocean ^ 
Of the countries north and west of the Euxine, on the other 
hand, he had certainly considerable means of acquiring infoi- 
mation through the Milesian colonies that were scattered all 
around its shoies But we have haidJy the means of judging 
^how far this infoimation was actually embodied in his work. 
The citations fiom this pait of it are few and scanty, and foi 
the most pait contain only the names of obscuie oi unknown 
Scythian tribes , but it seems impossible that he should have 
omitted to mention the numerous and flourishing cities on the 
shoies of the Euxine,^ more paiticularly as he is cited as an 


^ Several of these are placed among 
the Mabtiem, whom he described as a 
nition adjoining the Pillars of Her- 
cules (Pr 6) tlieir name is again inci- 
dent illy mentioned by Polybius (iii 
o3), but appears to have been, lost, as 
an ethnic appellation, after the Roman 
conquest, and is not found in any of 
the later geographers Its occunence 
in Polybius is, however, a strong con- 
himation of the accuracy of Hecatmus 
^ Gadeira is, howevei, mentioned by 
Herodotus (iv 8), who terms it a city 
on the Ocean beyond the Pillars oi 
Herculefe But it appeals that Heca- 
ttcus rejected altogether the ordinarily 
received acwouut uf the iaboui of Hci- 


oules m this quarter, and denied that 
Geiyones and the island of Erythea 
had anything to do with Spam (Ariian, 
Anab ii 16) 

3 The statement of Phny (ITiht Nat 
IV 13, § 94:), that the noithcrn ocean 
was called “ Amalchian ” by 
probably refers to Hecatmiis of Abdora^ 
not to oxu author See Note 7, p 148 

® The omission of all such names m 
the existing fragments is a strong 
instance how little we can icly upon 
any negative evidence derived from 
suoJi imperfect souices of infoimation 
as we possess Even on the south 
coast of the which Klausen 

and Culoutl Mine buppoho him to have 
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authority for the small town of Oarcmitis, at the head of the 
gulf of the same name/ which is mentioned also by Heio- 
dotus/ but not noticed by any later geographer Of the 
Scythian tubes of the interior he mentioned the Melan- 
chlseni/ who aie noticed also by Herodotus, the Dandaru/ 
a tube adjoining the Caucasus, whose name is still found in 
Stiabo, and the Issedones, a name that, as we haye seen, had 
been already rendered familiar to the Greeks by Aiisteas of 
Pioconnesus® Even these few names are suf&cient to show 
that his knowledge was not confined to the nations boideimg 
on the coast, but that he had collected at least a certain amount 
of information concerning the remoter tribes of the inteiior 
§ 7 In Asia also he was not only well acquainted with the 
Oolchians, the Ohalybes, the Moschi, and other baibaiian 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Euxme, but was familiar 
also with the name of the Matieni, a people of the interior, 
adjoining the Armenians/ as well as with that of the river 
Araxes, which filows into the Caspian Sea ^ This sea itself he 
described, under the name of the Hyicanian Sea, as sui- 
rounded by lofty mountains, which were covered by dense 
forests/ a statement which is true only of a part of its shores. 
In its neighbourhood he placed the Parthians, and to the east 
of them the Choiasmians/ tw^o well-known names, which here 
appear for the first time But it must not be assumed that he 
was acquainted with the tiue position of the latter people, 
beyond the Caspian towards the east, or that he had any true 
idea of the configuiatiou of that inland sea 


visited in person, tlie citations refer 
principally to obscure barbarian tribes, 
while all the more naportant Greek 
colonies are omitted 
^ Er 153 
* Herodot iv 99 
6 Fr 154 ^ Fr 161 

® Fr 168 It IS to be observed tliat 
Heoateus placed the Issedones in Asia, 
while Heiodotus (iv 13, 25^ included 
them in Europe But this discrepancy 
evidently arose from the difference be- 


’ tween the two writers lu regard to the 
bxnits assumed for the two continents 
Seep 147 

' ® Fr 189 These Matieni weiesepa- 

I rated from the Phrygians by the river 
Halys m the nppei pait of its course 
(Herodot 1 72) They must not be 
confounded with the inoie powerful 
nation of the same name that dwelt east 
of the Tigris 
1 Fr 170 
® Fr 178 


2 Fr 172 
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IS more remaikable that he appeals to have collected 
some infoimation, not altogether nntiustworthy, concerning 
India— the name of which, as well as that of the rivei Indus, 
IS for the fiist time found in the extant fragments of his woik ^ 
He mentions, indeed, seveial names of tubes and cities in that 
country, among which the Gran dam are known to us also fiom 
Heiodotus, and appeal to have occupied the countiy about the 
upper Indus and the valley of Cabul ® Caspapyius, oi Caspa- 
tyius, then capital city, the name of which was also known to 
Hecataeus, was situated on the river itself, and it was fiom 
thence that, accoidmg to Heiodotus, Scylax of Oaiyanda 
embaiked on his expedition to descend the Indus ® It is not 
improbable that some account of that voyage — conducted as it 
was by a Greek of Asia Miiioi— might have already leached 
Hecataeus, and been one of his sources of information con- 
cerning these remote countiies Of the other tubes men- 
tioned by him the Galatians are also noticed by Herodotus, 
but we have no clue to their position The Opians, as he tells 
us, dwelt on the iiver Indus, ^ their name is otherwise un- 
known, hut IS perhaps preserved in that of Alexandiia Opiane, 
the city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Indian Cau- 
casus ® Aigante, “an Indian city,” the name of which is also 
cited from oui author,® is wholly unknown Moagie and 
scanty as are these earliest notices of India, we are almost 
surpiised to find that so much was known to Hccatmus, when 
we remembei that the Indian provinces were first annexed to 
the Peisian Empiie by his immediate contempoiaiy Darms 
I But the India of Hecatceus, like the Persian dominion, was 
'doubtless confined exclusively to the provinces west of the 
^ndus, and did not extend beyond that rivei 


4 Fr 174-178 

^ Fr 178 Herodot in 93,vii 66 
Herodotus, h-owever, did not consider 
them, as being properly an Indian 
nation 

® Herodot iv 44 See Chap VI § 1 
' Fr 175 


® See Chap XII 
^ Fr 176 ’Apydvrrjf 
ws *'E,Kara7os Stepli Byzant s v 
This is a specimen of the class ot 
notices, out of which wo are to at- 
tempt to lepiodace the lost work of 
Hccaticus I 
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I Of his geneial knowledge of the interior of Asia we have 
haidly the means of judging, very few citations having been 
preseived to ns fiom this pait of his woik But there can 
be no doubt that he had a general acquaintance, by name 
at least, with all the provinces of the Persian Empire 
Heiodotus repiesents him as enumeiating to the assembled 
lonians (in ordei to dissuade them from their intended revolt) 

all the nations that were subject to the Peisian king , ’’ ^ and 
it IS ceitain that such knowledge must have been leadily 
attainable in his day But what amount of information he 
possessed concerning them, oi what ideas he had formed of 
their relative geographical position, we aie unable to judge 
He appears, howevei, to have had at least a vague notion of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf,^ and he mentioned the 
name of the Myci, or Myeians,^ a people noticed also by 
Herodotus, and who probably dwelt in the neighbouihood 
of the Eiythraean Sea 

It is remaikable that no reference is made to any mention 
by him of Babylon, or of any of the great cities in the valley 
of the Euphiates and Tigris (except Sitace, the capital of the 
district afterwards called Sittacene^), a circumstance which 
certainly tends strongly to negative the possibility of his 
having himself extended his tiavels into those countiies, so 
full of" interest to the Gieeks, and which had been rendeied 
comparatively easy of access in his day, from the union of all 
Wes/ern Asia under the Great King. 

14:^ Egypt appears to have occupied a considerable place in 
his work, and to have been described m unusual detail We 
know with certainty that Hecatseus had not only himself 
visited the country, but had ascended the Nile as far as 
Thebes, and there conveised with the piiests of Ammon, as 
did his successor, Herodotus, after him.® We aie told, indeed, 


^ Herodot v 36 'E/caraToy S’ 6 Xoyo- 
Troths TTproja juey ovK fa TrSK^fiov jSa-' 
<nK4i rm Jl€p(r4o}v apatpi^^Bctij Karaki- 
yoDV t€ 4BP€a Tcdvra rS)V ^PX^ Accpetos 


Kal h-ltvafiiv ahrov 
® Fr 182, mtli Klausen^s note 
3 Fi 170 4 Fr 184 

® Herodot ii 143 
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that the latei wiiter copied many things fiom his predecessor 
literally — among others the histoiy of the phoenix, the desciip- 
tion of the hippopotamus, and the account of the mannei in 
which the natives caught crocodiles^ It appears therefore 
that, in this pait of his woik at least, JEecataeus was fai fiom 
confining himseK to a diy geogiaphical desciiption of the 
,countiy, but dilated at considerable length upon its natural 
cuiiosities, and the manners and customs of the inhabitants. 
He, howevei, certainly added a number of meie geographical 
details, such as aie not found in Heiodotus, as we find the 
names of not less than fifteen cities of Egypt cited fiom him 
( by Stephanus 

The lemammg part of his woik, comprising the coast of 
Libya from the confines of Egypt to the Straits of Heicules,® 
was a mere Peiiplus, oi coast-desciiption, noticing many poits 
and small islands , while the only tribes of the interior he is 
known to have mentioned are the Mazyes and Zygantes — 
obviously the same with the Maxyes and Gyzantes of Hero- 
dotus, both of which lived within a short distance of the sea, 
neai the Tritonian Lake® The most distant places that he 
enumerates towards the west aie Metagonium, a name which 
we find m later times applied to a promontoiy and people not 
far from the Pillais of Hercules , ^ and Thmga, evidently the 
same place that was subsequently called Tmga, or Tingis 
(the modern Tangier), just without the Stiaits ^ It is pio- 
bahle also that his liver Liza was the same with the Lixus of 
later geogiaphers, on the Atlantic coast of Mauritania, but 
this IS far from certain 

§ 9 In regard to the geneial notions of geography entertained 
by Hecatseus we are, unfoitunately, veiy much m the daik 
jit is certainly probable that he was one of those writers whom 
^Perodotus had in view when he censures ''those who ropie- 


® Porpliyxms ap Euseb Prssp 
Svangd x 3, p 166, oxted bvKlausen, 
on Fr 292 
7 Fr 269^288 


® Herodot xv 191, 194 
' Fr 324 The name ig agam found 
in Scylax (§ 110), and xn Polybius 
(ill 33) Fr 326 


« Fi 299--328 
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sented the earth as exactly round, as if drawn with a pair of 
compasses, and the Ocean flowing all around it ” ^ This was 
^ clearly the popular idea, derived originally from the Homeric 
poems , and, from all we know of the progress of the Greek 
mmd, there can be no doubt that they would be very slow to 
emancipate themselves from the influence of an error once 
established upon such authority Anaximander of Miletus, 
the countryman of Hecataeus, as we have seen, was the first 
that drew up a map of the world, and there can be little doubt 
that this formed the foundation of that of Hecataeus ^ But 
though the latter is said to have introduced matenarimprove- 
ments on the work of his predecessor, there can be no doubt 
that both would be still very rude and imperfect attempts, 
which might well excite the ridicule of Herodotus In this 
case, as in so many others, it is piobable that the scientific 
tendency of the Greek mind came into play, and that they 
assumed the round form of the earth and the circumfluent 
Ocean as first principles, without any actual knowledge of the 
facts We are told also that they placed Greece in the centre 
of the world, and Delphi as the central point of Greece.® 
This last notion appears to have obtained a fixed hold on the 
Greek mind, and is fiequently alluded to by the poets of 
the fifth century B o , as a received article of populai faith.® 

. Just in the same manner the geographers of the middle ages 
assumed that Jerusalem was the centre of the world, and 
arranged other countries accordingly. 

§ 10 It was evidently the same symmetrical turn of mind 
I that led Hecataeus to divide the world into two gi eat continents 
I or primary divisions of equal extent But this question of the 
‘ division of the contments is not free from difficulty. Hero- 
dotus, in the passage already referred to, ridicules those who 
I made Asia of equal size with Europe, in terms which seem to 

» Herodot IV 36 See Ohap VI. § 1, * Ap:atliemem8 , 1 c 1 

p 160 ® .aSscliyl Ghoeph v 1036 Eunp 

* Agathemer Geogr i c 1, Strab i Ion, v 462; Bmd FijtJi iv *14 (183), 
p 7 VI 3 See alao Strabo, ix p 419 
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exclude all consideration of a third continent , and Hecataens, 
by including all Libya, as well as Egypt, under the head of 
Asia,^ appears to have sanctioned this arrangement On the 
othei hand, it is clear that the division into three continents 
was well established in the time of Herodotus, so that he 
himself tells us that he continues to use the divisions and the 
names "‘'because they are sanctioned by custom,” though he 
thinks them unreasonable, and without good foundation And 
in another place he censuies "" the lomans,” who divided the 
^world into the three portions of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Jbut considered the two last as separated by the Nile , thus, 
as he points out, leaving the Delta unaccounted for ® It is 
difficult to suppose that among these "" lonians ” Herodotus 
did not mean to include Hecatseus —the most lecent as well 
as the most eminent of Ionic wiiters on geography — 01 
that, if Hecatoeus had departed from the geneially received 
doctiine on so important a subject, this would not have 
been noticed by Herodotus It seems theiefoie piobable 
that, although Hecatfeus undoubtedly divided his work 
into only two hooks oi parts, the second of which included 
I the description of Libya as well as that of Asia, he never- 
theless recognized the established division of the thiee con- 
tinents, regarding Asia and Africa together as equal m size to 
Europe 

At the present day we arc so accustomed to oui modern 
maps, and to the small size of Europe, as compaied to the 
other two great continents, that we find it difficult to repre- 
sent to ourselves the opposite view But Heiodotus undoubt- 
edly regarded Europe as greatly exceeding in size both Asia and 


^ This appears to be clearly esta- 
blished by the mimerovs citations of 
names of placts m Libya from “He 
catajus in his description of Asia” 
There aie, how<ver, many others in 
which the “Penegesis of Libya” is 
cited as if it were a distinct work, bnt 
the same thing applies to his description 


of Egypt It IS probable, therefore, 
that these ■woie sop irate subdivisions 
or portions ot the work, included under 
the mam head of Asia A regular di- 
vibion into hooka, as usual with later 
writers, is not to be thought of at so 
early a period 
Herodot u 16 
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Afnea together^^ and therefore treats it as a gross blunder on 
the part of Hecataeus to have considered it as ordy equal to 
Asia One point that doubtless affected the comparison was, 
that Hecataeus regarded the Cimmerian Bosporus and the 
Tanais as the limit between Europe and Asia ^ — a view gene- 
lally adopted m later times — ^while Herodotus extended the 
confines of Europe to the river Phasis. Both systems weio 
cuiient in their time, as we learn from the poet ^schylus, 
who in one passage adopts one view, in another follows the 
other ^ 

§ 11 A traveller who had visited Egypt could hardly fail to 
have foimed or adopted some theory concerning the much con- 
tioverted questions lespecting the Nile and its annual inunda- 
tions, a subject which, as we have seen, had already exei- 
cised the ingenuity of several of the Ionic philosophers But 
on this point Hecatseus appears to have acquiesced in the 
view which, if we may tiust to Diodorus, was that of the 
Egyptian priests ^ that the Nile derived its wateis fiom 
those of the ciicumfluent stream of Ocean — a theoiy which 
Heiodotus justly sets aside as unwoithy of refutation 

A similar want of judgement was displayed by him in 
accepting, as he appears to have done without scruple, the 
fabulous tales that were curient in his day concerning the 
Pygmies and the Sciapodes,^ both which nations he placed in 
Ethiopia, in accordance with the opinion prevalent among the 


® Id Sec the next cliapter 
^ Tins IS clearly estiblxslicd with re- 
gard to tlie OimmorMn Bosporus by 
the fact that Heoat.eus placed Phana- 
goria, whicli wis instto the cast of the 
Strait, in A^ia (Fi lot, 16^) Tlie 
Tanais is not mentioned m the extant 
fiagnionts, hut, besides that the two 
were generally combined by all later 
writers who followed Hecataeus, the 
f<ict that he placed the Issedoues in 
Asia (Fr 168) is a strong presumptmn 
that he also adopted the Tanais as the 
boundary 

2 JFsohyl Trcmi Vinct w 729-735, 


Prom Sol Fr 1 8eo § 2, p 150 
® Diodor I 37, § 7 
^ Heiodot 11 28 He there includes 
this among the theoiics set up by 
Greeks “who wished to be thought 
wiser than, their neighbours (n 20) , 
and there can bo little doubt that he 
had Hecataeus m view, as he oortt inly 
had Thales in the hrst tlieoiy \\hich 
lie refutes See Klausen on Fr 27S 
But this seems directly contrary to the 
sUtement of Diodorus just cited, ac- 
cording to which the same view was 
entertained by the Egyptian priests 
* Fr 265, 266 
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Gieoks It would be interesting to know whether he had 
really heaid these fables m Egypt 
On the other hand, the detailed account of the Hyperbo- 
leans, generally ascribed to Hecateeus of Miletus, undoubtedly 
belongs to a latei writer of the same name, Hecatmus of 
Abdeia, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, and com- 
posed a book expiessly on the subject ^ Whethei the older 
wiitei made any mention of such a people we have no definite 
mfoimation, but the existence of a noithein ocean was cei- 
tainly consistent with his geographical system, as well as with 
the curient belief of his day and with this belief, as we have 
seen, the tales of the Ehipsean Mountains and the Hypei- 
boreans were almost msepaiably connected 


Section 2 — Eeeat^m to Herodotus 

§ 1 Of the progress of geographical knowledge fiom the time 
of Hecatmus to that of Herodotus, we have hardly any infor- 
/mation The work of Hellanicus appeals to have been puiely 
historical, and we are told that he did not occupy himself 
much with geogiaphical questions^ Damastes of Sigeum, 
on the central y, who was nearly contempoiary with Hero- 
dotus,^ IS mentioned as having left a Peiiplus, and perhaps 
another work of a specially geogiaphical charactei ^ Both 


® Tins work IS cited by the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodins (ii v 67')), as 
well as by iShan A^itm xi 1) 
See Weeseling’s note on Diodorus (ii 
47), and Kiausen on Hecateus (Fr 
373) 

^ The statement of Pliny that he 
distinctly mentioned the noithern 
ocean under the name of the Amalchian 
Sea (Plm H N ly 13, § <i4), in all 
probability rt>fers to Hecatssus of Ab- 
dcni, though the name has been in- 
serted in th< maps of the world eccoid- 
ing to Heeatsons both by Klauseu and 
Colonel Mine 

Agafhemor (reogr § 1 At the 


same time Strabo repeatedly mentions 
him with contempt as a collector of 
fables, and im%\orthy of aeiious atten- 
tion (Strabo, i p 48 , 'ti p 508) 

® Snidas (s 'v) calls him ertyxpoyos 
'Hpo^Srep , and both he and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (Jud de Thucyd c 5) 
place him before the Peloponnesian 
War Ills date cannot be inoie accu- 
rately determined Bee Clinton (F II 
vol ii p 371) and 0 Aiullei {Fmgm 
Omc vol 11 p o4) 

^ It IS not clear whether the work 
referred to as T^?pl was distinc t 
fiom the Pcuplus or not 
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wolks aie entiicly lost, but as we aie told that tlieii autlioi 
copied foi the most pait fiom Hecatseus,^ and he is ccnsuied 
by Strabo as a caieless and inaccurate writei,^ theie is, perhaps, 
little reason to 1 egret then loss^ 

§ 2 But bcfoie proceeding to investigate the ample mateiials 
furnished by Heiodotus foi estimating the extent of geogia- 
phical knowledge to which the Greeks had attained in his 
/time, it will be well to advert briefly to the works of two 
j^poets, ^SOHYLXJS and Pindak, both of whom may be con- 
Isidered as intermediate in age between Hecatseus and Heio- 
I dotus ® We cannot, indeed, receive their statements as indi- 
cating in all cases the same simple belief in the legends which 
they related, as may fairly be ascribed to the poets of an 
eailiei age, nor are we entitled to assume them as repre- 
senting the limits of geographical science m their day They 
wrote as poets, not as geographers, and must be criticized as 
such But several passages, as well as incidental notices in 
their works, are interesting as showing the popular notions on 
the subject, as compaied with the more definite and elaboiatc 
information of wiiteis like Eecataeus and Heiodotus 

Of all the passages in the extant plays of iEschylus that 
may be legaided as showing his geographical knowledge, the 
one that has most exercised the ingenuity of critics and com- 
mentators IS unquestionably that which relates to the vandei- 
ings of lo in the Prometheus Yinctus Much laborious 
subtlety has been wasted on the vain attempt to explain these 
in a manner to accord with some definite geographical system , 
while the probabihty is that the poet had no such system 
\ present to his mind j He was dealing with a wholly mythical 


2 Agathemerus, i 1 elra AapLacrrris 
6 Kirriebs (BCr ^lyeiehs^ rcfc TrAeicrra ifc 
rod 'EKaralov fieraypd^as TLeplrrXovv 

3 Strabo,! p 47 

^ Tlio most interesting of the few 
notices that have been pioberved to us 
irom his work, is that ho w as the first 


Greek author who mentioned the name 
of Kome (Bumys Htilicarn 1 72) 

® ^sohylus obtained his fiist iirizc 
m B c 484, anti died in 466 The o\- 
tant odes of Pmdar belong to a p« iiotl 
extending from b c 502 to 452 (See 
Clinton, F U vol ii ) 
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subject, and by far the greater part of the names that he 
intioduces were of a mythical or fabulous charactei , hence it 
probably neyei occurred to him to considei their geographical 
position, 01 arrange them in geographical sequence Even 
the few statements that have an apparently definite character 
will be found as difficult to arrange in any systematic older, as 
those of a more vague and fabulous description Thus we are 
distinctly told that lo, when crossing the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus would “leave the plains of Europe, and enter on the 
continent of Asia”® Yet we find jEschylus himself m 
another passage as distmctly terming the nver Phasis the 
boundary between Europe and Asia ’ Both views, as we 
have already seen, weie cuirently entertained in his day, and 
the poet obviously did not trouble himself to reconcile the 
two Again, the iron-working Chalybes, who are repiesented 
as “a savage people, not to be approached by strangers,”® are 
placed in the north, adjoining the “ wandeiing Scythians who 
dwelt in wattled huts, elevated on wheeled cars , ” and both 
these nations are described as situated on the northern side of 
“the star-neighbouring summits” of Caucasus.® Even tho 
dreaded bay of Salmydessus, the terror of navigators in the 
Euxine — “ the step-mothei of ships,” as it is termed by 
the poet ‘ — IS transferred by him from the coast of Thrace to 
the southern shore of the Euxme, adjoining the rivei Theimo- 
don, and the abode of the Amazons 
The course of lo’s wanderings after crossing the Cimineiian 
Bosporus IS, if possible, still more extiaoidinary The first 
people to whom she comes are the Phoicides and Goigons — 
mythical beings whom the tradition generally current placed 


« Prom V V 729-7S5 
^ From Sol Fr 1 
® Prom V V 715 

3 Ibid vv 709-722 The river “r- 
wbicb. he desoiibes as ptiurmg 
down its waters from, the highest sum- 
mits of the Caucasus, cannot be idoii- 
tified the name is not found in any 
other wiitu, whether poet or geo- i 
giaphor 1’hc name of the Gaucabus 


heie appears for the hist time, though 
it must have been known to tho Greeks 
long before It is termed by tho poet 
“ the most lofty of mountains ” (opuv 
^la-Tov), a statement, as wo shall sec, 
confirmed by Herodotus 

^ rpaf(tta rr^Prov SaA/utvSTjcrta ypa,0os 
ex^po^evos vavTMcn., fxvfTpviOi vtiav 

Ibid V 1Z7 
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131 Africa; next to these come the GnfSns and the Aiimas- 
pians, whom she is especially told to ayoid, and aftei doing so 
she will come to “a race of black men, who dwelt at the 
sources of the sun, where is the river ^Ethiops,” the banks of 
which she is directed to follow till she arrives at the descent 
where the river Nile pours its grateful waters down fiom the 
Bybline Mountains ’’ ^ It is impossible to believe that m this 
confused and unintelligible jumble of names and ideas 
^schylus had the map of HecatsBUS, or any other, piesent to 
his mind He was evidently familiai with certain geogra- 
phical names, such as the Caucasus and the Oimmeiian Bos- 
porus, and introduced them in the midst of such as were 
purely mythical and fabulous, without any attempt to com- 
bine the whole mto any intelligible form, or any idea that his 
hearers would trouble themselves to do so. 

The place of punishment of Prometheus is itself veiy 
obscurely indicated, but it is cleai that the poet did not 
conceive him, according to the tiadition cuiient in latei 
times, to have been affixed to a rock on Mount Caucasus, but 
somewhere on the far borders of Scythia, perhaps to the 
Ehipman Mountains ® 

§ 3 Piom the fragments of the Prometheus Solutus that 
have been preserved to us, it is evident that that play contained 
a prophetic narrative of the journey of Hercules from the 
Caucasus to the land of the Hespeiides, of a somewhat similar 
character to that of lo in the sister play Such an episode 
could hardly have failed to contain some notices of interest 
m connexion with those distant regions of the West, which 
were still so imperfectly known to the Greeks^ But it was 
probably of as mythical a character as the coiresponclmg 
episode in the extant play, and with as little pietension to 


* jcaraiSowrfMJj^, Bv^Aivwv hp<hv airo 
tn<n cFfsnrop NciXos eihrorop peos 

Itiid V bl2 

’ This IS evident botU fiom the open- 
ing lines of the play and from the fact 
that it was not till after long wau- 
doriugb that lowas to come to the Cau- 


casus (See the passage already cited ) 
4 Among the few such notices pre- 
served to us IS that of the curious 
legend invented to account for the 
atone-coveied plain of the Craii luai 
Marseilles, which is placed hy the poet 
among the Ligurians Sol 
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anything like geographical accuracy Among the few state- 
ments cited from it is that the Istei took its use m the 
land of the Hyperboreans and the Khipaean Mountains/ an 
idea obviously founded upon a mere assumption, like that of 
the Nile descending from the Bybline Mountains in the south 
The notices of geographical names that occur in the Persoe 
— a play of a purely historical character — are of a very dif- 
ferent description, and are interesting as showing that the 
Greeks, as might have been expected, after the expedition of 
Xerxes, were familiar not only with the names of the gieat 
cities of the Persian Empire — Susa, Ecbatana, and Babylon — 
but with those of remoter tubes and nations that were subject 
to the Great King, such as the Parthians, Maidians, and 
Bactrians But unfortunately these aie nothing but mere 
names From the nature of the subject, the play could 
hardly contain any indications of the real extent or character 
of the poet’s geographical knowledge 
§ 4. The same remark applies with still greater force to the 
poems of Pindar, the lyric character of which precludes 
the possibility of anything more than merely incidental allu- 
sions to geographical names or facts The only passages that 
can be referred to as of any interest in this respect are his 
narrative — ^if such it can be called — of the voyage of the 
Argonauts, from the Phasis to the Lake Triton,® which has 
been already noticed, and the striking desciiption of the 
land of the Hyperboreans, behind the breath of the cold 
north wind,” from whence Hercules was supposed to Lave 
transplanted the olive to Olympia ^ But he himself adds in 
another passage that no mortal can find the wondrous way to 
this blessed people either by land or sea ® It may be added 
that he elsewhere alludes to the Columns of Hercules,® to 
the Phasis and the Nile, as figurative expressions for the 
extremities of the known world 


® ScRol ad Apollon Bhod iv 284 
® Pmd Fyth iv vv 20-43 
^ Olymp 111 yy 14-31 , Pytli x vv 
31-44 


vavo’t 6’ oure cb/ «vpoi¥ 

€5 Ytrep/Sopewv ayS>m $avfia.rav oSov 

Pytli X 30 


Olymp 111 14 
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NOTE A, p 138 

CHAKACTEB OF EXTANT FRAGMENTS OF HBOATiEXJS 

The extent and importance of these appears to me to be greatly 
overrated by Colonel Mure (Hist of Gr Lit vol iv p 151), who 
says “The fiagments of the Peiiodns are so mimerous as to 
warrant the belief that they repiesent a large portion ot the 
substance of the original text, and might perhaps admit of being 
fashioned into a skeleton of what was, even when entire, a meagre 
and fleshless body ” But the extant fragments, though numeious, 
are, as has been already pointed out, with few exceptions, mere 
names, which, not being arranged in geographical order, afford ns 
no cine to what may have been omitted There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that the work was meagre and jejune enough, as is 
the case with the Periplus of Scylax, to which it has been already 
compared , but the extracts found in Stephanus of Byzantium — 
or rather in the miserable epitome that is now extant of his 
treatise — certainly cannot he taken as representing the original , 
and theie are not wanting indications that Hecatmus in some parts 
of his work introduced notices of the character and productions of 
the lands he described (See Pragments 58, 72, 172, 173 ) 


NOTE B, p 139 

INTERCOURSE OF THE GREEKS WITH ETRURIA 

Colonel Mure, in commenting upon the omission m Hecateus 
(to judge from the existing fragments) of all notice of the flourish- 
ing Pelasgian or Etruscan cities on the west coast of Italy, as well 
as of the rising State of Borne, adverts to the similar absence of 
“ all special notice of central Italy ” in the “ copious historical 
miscellany” of Herodotus, and infeis from this coincidence that 
there was no commeieial intercourse between the two nations 
The conclusion seems to me quite untenable It is true that wo 
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find the Greeks and Tyrihenians on several occasions on teims of 
hostility with one another, as in the case of the league formed hy 
the Tyrrhenians and Caithagmians to prevent the PhocsBans fiom 
forming a settlement in Corsica (Herodot. i 166), and again, in 
B c 474, when the same two powers combined to attack the Greek 
city of Cumse, which was saved by the intervention of Hieion of 
Syracuse But such occasional hostilities at long intervals can 
cei tainly not be held to imply the* absence of peaceful commercial 
lelations m the inteivals The piratical depredations of the 
Tyrrhenians would undoubtedly be liable to give rise to frequent 
disputes and minoi quarrels, nor can it be denied that the 
jealousy evinced hy the commercial states of ancient times fie- 
quently operated as a check upon their fiee intercourse But 
there must always have been a limit to the restraint thus imposed 
And that there existed at an early period — certainly as eaily as 
the sixth century b c —frequent communication between the two 
nations, is clearly shown by the exceedingly close resemblance of 
^heir works of art — a lesemblance which no one can suppose to be 
fortuitous or occasional Whatever theory may he adopted to 
account for the existence in Etruscan sepulchres of countless woi ks 
of art — especially of painted vases m almost incredible numbers — 
not only stamped with the unquestionable impress of Greek art, 
but bearing Greek inscriptions, and even the names of Gieek 
artists, it is impossible to deny that they are a clear evidence ot 
frequent and long continued intercourse between tbe two countiies 
Even if it be supposed that these works were actually manufac- 
tured in Etruria by a colony of Greek aitists, this hypothesis 
would still require that such a colony should have continued to 
maintain constant intercourse with the mother-country, for not 
only are the vases found in Etruscan tombs in many cases abso- 
lutely undistinguishable fiom those found in Greece piopei and 
the islands of the -3Bgean, as well as in the Gieek colonies in 
Campania and Sicily, hut this similarity is found to prevail in 
works of every different age and style — the most ancient as well 
as the later and more perfect compositions A very large propor- 
tion of those discovered in the Etruscan sepulohies certainly 
belong to a period of art earlier than the time of Herodotus, or 
even of Hecat^us, the period during which Colonel Mure would 
lead us to believe that there was almost no intercouise between 
Greece and Etruria 
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The Etrascans were celebrated, from a very early period, for their 
skill in working in metals, especially bronze The Tyirbenian 
tmiupets were celebrated m the days of ^schylus and Sophocles 
(-^schyl jEumen, v. 667, Sophool A^ax, v 17), and their cande- 
labra, lamps, and all kinds of ornamental works in bronze enjoyed 
a high reputation among the Greeks (Ontias ap. Athenasum, 
1 p 28 h) Their embossed gold drinkmg-cnps are also mentioned 
with especial praise (Ihid ) 

learn, moreover, that the opulent and luxurious republic of 
Sybaris maintained relations of peculiar amity with the Tyrrhe- 
nians (Athenams, xii. p 619), which must in all probability have 
been founded — like those with the Milesians — ^upon commercial 
relations, and the mntual interchange of works of art and objects 
of luxury 
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Section 1 — Gemral Views Emo^e 

§ 1 The great woik of Herodotus constitutes almost as im- 
poitant an epoch m the piogiess of geography, as in that ol 
history ^ But in attempting to collect and arrange the vast 
mass of geographical information which it contains, and to 
derive from it a coirect estimate of the geographical knowledge 
really possessed by its author, it is necessary to bear in mind 
the desultory and irregular manner in which this information 
IS communicated to us His history, as he himself remaiks, is 
full of digressions and episodes incidentally introduced , ^ and 
not only does this apply with equal force to the geogiaphical 
portions of the woik, but the whole of these portions is intio- 
duced in this parenthetical manner There is nothing like an 
attempt to begm with a general outline of a systematic cha- 


^ The commentaries on the geo- 
graphical information embodied in the 
history of Herodotus are so numerous 
that it is unnecessary to attempt to 
refer to them all The work of Major 
Bennell {The Geographtcal System of 
jSerodotm examined and explained, 
l 0 t edit 4to, Lond 1800, 2nd edit 
2 vols Svo, 1830) IS still of the greatest 
value, notwithstanding the imperfect 
character of the materials at his com- 
mand for the actual geogiaphy of 
many of the regions m question Nie- 
buhr's able essay, of which an English 
translation was published at Oxford in 
1830, was tbe first that pointed out the 
true character of the map that Hero- 
dotus had present to his mmd, and the 
necessity of adapting all inquiries to 


this supposed scheme, rather than to 
the actual geography, such ns we fiud 
it in modern maps A mass of valuable 
information, m illustiation of his 
author, fiom modern sources and recent 
investigations, will be found in the 
notes and appendices to Mr Bawhn- 
sons translation (4 vols Svo Lond 
1858) As I find myself frequently 
compelled to differ from his conclu- 
sions, I take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the obligations I feel for the 
indnstiy and dihgence with which ho 
has brought together the mateiials for 
a full investigation of many disputed 
points 

® ■n’(>o(rdT}Kas yap 5 ^ fiot 6 Xdyos 
apx^s idi^Tiro, iv 30 See also Vll 
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racter, and to fill up the different parts from time to time, 
but some countries which he had himself visited are described 
with a disproportionate amount of detail, while others are 
slurred over or neglected , in some instances, no doubt, 
because he had really no information concerning them, but 
in others only because no opportunity occurred of introducing 
them into his history The influence of both causes may be 
distinctly traced , and it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that we are entitled to infer his ignorance of any particular 
region 01 country merely from the fact that he gives us no 
detailed information concerning it 

A single instance abundantly suffices to prove this. The 
gieat republic of Caithage was at this time almost at the 
height of its powei and prosperity, yet it occupies but a very 
subordinate place in the history of Heiodotus The Cartha- 
ginians aie indeed repeatedly mentioned incidentally, and they 
are even cited as authorities for specific facts, in connection 
with other countries , ^ hut there is no attempt at any geogra- 
phical account of their dominions in Africa, nor any hint of 
the extent of their colonial empire Even when the author 
has occasion to mention the invasion of Sicily by Hamilcar, 
at the time of the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, which 
pievented the Sicilian Greeks from furnishing assistance to 
their fellow-countrymen, he contents himself with telling us 
that the Oaithagmian general was at the head of an army 
of 300,000 men, composed not only of Carthaginians and 
Libyans, but of Iberians, Ligurians, Helisycians, Sardinians 
and Coisicans ^ This list of names — especially the mention of 
the Helisycians, an obscuie Liguiian tube, whose name is 
cited also fxom Hecatfeus,® but disappears m latei times'— 
suffices to show that Herodotus must have had accurate infor- 
mation on the subject, and could doubtless have told us much 


® Herodot iv 4S, 195 , vii 167 

4 vii 165 

5 See Chap V p 139 

The coBjectoe of Nicbiihr, \\ho at- 


tempts to identify them with the Vol 
sciaub, appears to me to he utterly un- 
tenable 
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more about the invading power, had he considered it as 
coming within the scope of his work 

In hke manner there occur none but incidental notices of 
the Tyrrhenians, though these are sufficient to prove that 
Herodotus was well acquainted with that people as a formid- 
able naval power ® He, moreover, mentions details concerning 
the AgyUacans in particular, which ceitamly imply that they 
at least maintained habitual intercourse with the Greeks^ 
There could therefore have been no difficulty in obtaining 
further information concerning them, had it suited his pui- 
pose Nor are we entitled to assume fiom his silence con- 
cerning Kome, that the name of that city had never reached 
his ears It appears to have been certainly known to his 
contemporary Damastes,® as well as to Antiochus of Syracuse, 
who was not many years his junior We must therefore be 
careful how we admit mere negative evidence, as proving the 
limits of his knowledge, except where the nature of the case 
is such as to render his silence m itself significant. 

§ 2 There seems no doubt that the history of Herodotus, in 
the form transmitted to us, was not completed till after bis 
emigration to Thurii (b 0 443), or must at least have received 
additions and finishing touches subsequently to that period ^ 
But notwithstanding the increased interest that his removal to 
that colony would naturally excite m his mind with regard to 
Italy and the adjommg lands, we find very few traces of this 
in his work ; and there is nothing like a connected or syste- 


® The contest in winch, they had en- 
gaged, m aUiance with the Cartha- 
ginians, against the Greeks of OumsB, 
supported by Hieron, king of Syracuse, 
was m itself calculated to impress this 
fact upon the mmd of every Greek 
The victory of Hieron, celebrated by 
Pindar in a well-known passage (^Pyth 
1 Yv 136-146), took place in b 0 474 
^ Herodot 1 166, 167 
* Dionya Habcarn 1 72 
® Concermng the life of Herodotus, 
and the peiiod of the composition of 
his woik, I must be content to refer my 


readers to the Introduction to the trans- 
lation of his history by Mr Bawlmson 
(chap 1 ), who has in my opinion suc- 
cessfully refuted the paradoxes of some 
modem wnters (especially Dahlmnnn,. 
in his Life of Merodotus)^ who would 
brmg down the date of its publication 
to so late a period as b 0 407, when the 
historian would have been in his 
seventy-seventh year’ M Stem, in his 
edition of Herodotus ( 8 vo, Berlin, 1856), 
adopts substantially the same views as 
Mr Rawlmson (Linlettungf pp 23, 
44) 
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matic review of the Greek colonies m Magna Grsecia, similar 
to that which Thucydides has given of their settlements in 
Sicily Probably Herodotus assumed his^readers to be as 
familiar with the shores of Southern Italy and Sicily, which 
were in his days studded with Greek colonies, as they were 
I with those of Greece itself and the opposite coasts of the 
SjEgean But the omission does not the less serve to show 
how little he aimed at any systematic geographical description 
of the countries that were known to him 
I § 3 It IS certain that Herodotus had travelled extensively, 
and that many of the geographical details with which he has 
fuimshed us were the result of personal observation. But it 
is not easy to deteimine the extent and limits of his travels, 
and modern commentators and geographers have differed 
considerably in the conclusions they have arrived at on this 
subject ^ It may, however, be taken as ceitain that he visited 
I Egypf — ^where he ascended the Nile as far as the first Cataract 
I — Babylon, and the adjoining country, and perhaps SusL 
He also unquestionably describes Gyrene from personal obser- 
vation , and the same remark applies to the noithern shoies of 
the Buxine as far as Olbia, on the Borysthenes His observa- 
tions also on the Colchians and their personal characteiistics,^ 
certainly seem to imply that he had himself visited their 
country Towards the west we have no evidence of his having 
extended his personal researches beyond the south of Italy,® 
where he spent the latter part of his life But we leain from 
incidental notices that he visited the island of Zacynthus and 
the oracle of Dodona, in Epirus ; in both cases evmcing that 
zealous curiosity and diligent spirit of inquiry that were so 
characteristic of his mind 


' See Mr Uawlmson’s Introdnctioo, 
already cited, pp 8-12, and Stem’s 
JEzTdeitung^ pp 13-21, and compare 
them with Ool Mnre’s History of Greek 
Literature (vol iv pp 216-248), who 
has m my opinion gieatly exaggerated 
the extent of his travels 
® Herodot n 104 


® As Mr Rawlmson observes (Hero- 
dotus, vol 1 p 12), the only places that 
he can he proved to have visited, even 
m the south of Italy, are Thuni, Cro-* 
tona, and Metapontnm and there is 
no evidence of his having ever been 
in Sicily 
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§ 4 It IS fortunate that Herodotus was led, in one of the 
many digressions to which we have already adverted, to give a 
biief general outline of his ideas concerning the magnitude and 
position of the chief poitions of the earth’s surface with which 
he was acquainted, and though it is extremely difficult to 
gathei from his description a distinct notion of the configura- 
tion of these countries as he represented them to his own 
mmd, we at least derive from it certain information concerning 
the extent and limits of his knowledge 
After expressing his disbelief in the tales concerning the 
Hyperboieans, which he justly treats as a Greek fable, and 
not one of indigenous origin, he proceeds to ridicule the 
pretensions of those who drew maps of the world, without 
any sense to guide them,” in which they made the whole 
earth round, as if drawn with a pair of compasses, with the 
Ocean stream flowing round it, and represented Asia and 
Europe as of equal size ® He then adds that he will desciibe 
in a few words the size and configuration of the two conti- 
nents® Beginning with Asia, he tells us that there were 
four nations which occupied the whole breadth of the conti- 
nent from south to north, extending from one sea to the other. 
Eirst, the Persians, who extended down to the southern or 
Erythroean Sea , next beyond them to the north, the Medians , 
then the Saspirians,^ and beyond them the Oolchians, who 


** Herodot iv 32 

^ Though it 18 probable enough, as 
already suggested, that m these words 
he refers to Heoatfeus, his strictures 
are certainly not directed only against 
ttiat author as he expressly speaks of 
many such representations — yeXew Bh 
5p6wv 7T)s Tr^pi6Bovs ypd^avras 'iroXXohs 
ml ovBsva v6ov ixovras 

ot ^HfceayBv re p4oma ypiicffovai 
'Jr4pt^ ri]v yjjy dovtrav KVKXorepea d-irb 
rBpyoVj ml r^y ^A<ri7}y ’ElpSoTryj Troi- 
^iyrwy ifrvjy (iv 36) It appears, there- 
fore, that such maps were not uncom- 
mon in his time 

® iy oXtyoKrt yhp iyci) B7}\(io(r(»} ficyaQSs 


re iicdcrrTjs aifrecoy ml oXt} ris iari is 
ypa<p}}y eKdcrrT) (iv 36) 

^ The Saspmaiis or Saspeires (Sdir- 
veipes) aie also mentioned in the first 
hook (c 104:), as situated between the 
Colchiaiis and Medians They were 
included, with the Matienians, in the 
18th satrapy of the Persian Empire 
(ill 94), and would seem to have occu- 
pied the eastern part of Armenia Put 
the name is not found m any of the 
later geographers, though cited by Ste- 
pbanus, who writes it '^diretpes as does 
also Apollonius Khodius (ii w 397, 
1246), perhaps only for the sake of the 
metro This last author places them 
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extend to tke northern sea (the Euxine), into which the 
Phasis poms itself® 

Eroin the broad central tract of Asia thus defined there 
extended two projecting tracts/ or Actse, as he terms them, 
thrown out towards the west, and both of them reaching to 
the sea The one of these (nearly conesponding with what 
is now known as Asia Minor) extended fiom the mouth of the 
Phasis to the Gulf of Mynandrus, and sti etched towards the 
west as far as the Hellespont and the Triopian Promontoiy ; 
the other included the countries between the Erythraean Sea 
and the Mediterranean, west of Persia, tiz the Assyrians, 
Syrians, Phoenicians, and Arabians, and ended at the Arabian 
Gulf But he adds that this was no real limit, for that Egypt 
was connected with the tract in question by a narrow neck of 
land about 1000 stadia (100 G miles) across And he pro- 
ceeds, still more strangely, to include the whole of Libya 
(meaning the continent of Africa) in this second Acte or 
projecting tract, although, as he justly remarks, beyond the 
narrow neck just described Libya spreads out again to a very 
great breadth ^ 

The eastern portion of Asia — ^that is to say, east of the line 
above drawn fiom the Persian Gulf to the Buxine— was 
bounded on the south by the Erythraean Sea, and on the 
north by the Caspian Sea and the iiver Araxes, which flowed 
from west to east It was known and inhabited as far as 
India, but beyond this the country was uninhabited, and 
altogether unknown/ The same was the case with regard to 
the north and east of Europe, concerning which no one was 
able to say whether they were bounded by the sea or not ® 
But even what was known of Europe greatly exceeded in size 
both Asia and Libya, being equal in length to them both 
together, and beyond all comparison of greater breadth ^ 


on the coast of the Euxine, but this is 
clearly opposed to the view of Hero 
dotus, and the geogrtaphical authority 
of Apollonms is of very little value 

8 ly «J7 


^ See Note A, p 207 
» IV 38, 39 

* IV 40 ^ 3 111 115 

fiev y^p vap* ap^orepas trap-f)- 
Ket 71 Evpc^rrnj eijpeos ovSc (rvp. 
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Libya (Heiodotus adds) was known to be surionnded by 
the sea , foi it had been ciicnmnavigated by the Phoenicians 
m the time of Necho, king of Egypt , ® and the greatei pait 
of Asia had been discovered in the time of Daims, by 
whose oideis Scylax of Oaryanda had sailed down the river 
Indus to the sea, and then turning westward, had followed 
the shores of the Erythraean Sea till he arrived at the head 
of the Arabian Gulf® But the limits of Europe were quite 
unknown 

§ 5 The general idea which Herodotus wishes to express in the 
above description is not difficult to seize, though it is difficult 
to follow it out in detail, or to represent it on a map. The 
fmam point of all is the line of separation between Europe and 
I Asia, which he undoubtedly conceived as running — not from 
south to north, as we naturally assume it — but from west to 
beginning with the river Phasis, which flowed into the 
Euxine, and prolonged from thence to the Caspian Sea , and 
eastward from that again by the river Araxes ®for an inde- 
finite distance, ending in the unknown regions to the east- 
ward Europe thus extended from the Pillars of Hercules m 
the west, lying opposite to Africa in the first instance, fioin 
which it was separated by the Mediterranean , and subse- 
quently to Asia, from the Hellespont to the land of the Isse- 
dones and the Massagetge, who appear to have been the 
remotest nations known to Heiodotus towards the east This 
explains his expression (twice repeated) that Europe extends 
along by the side of the other two continents, so as to be 
equal to them both in length ® 


^oK^iv aj^iv ^aherai fiot elvat, IV 42 

The last words are susceptible of two 
different meanings, but the reasoning 
of the whole passage leaves no doubt 
of the sense in which they are used 
hy the author The ambiguity, how- 
ever, was the means of misleading 
Major Rennell, who trusted to Beloe’s 
translation, and thus led him to 
entertain a wholly erroneous idea ! 
of the views of Herodotus {Geogr* of \ 


Herodot p 412) ® Herodot iv 42 

® IV 44 ^ iv 45 

^ The difficulties connected with the 
meaning of this name in the Heiodotean 
geography will be considered hereafter 
But there can be little doubt that in 
this passage he means the river laxartes, 
though lie erroneously conceived it as 
flowing ftom west to ea^t (iv 40) 
i ° IV 42, 45 
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On the other hand he greatly underrated the size both of 
Asia, even as then known to the Greeks, and of Africa. With 
regard to the latter especially he seems to have been led to a 
very erroneous estimate of its dimensions by the fact that it 
had been ciicumnavigated, though, accoidmg to his own 
account, the voyage had occupied between two and thiee 
years ^ In common with most ancient geographers, he sup- 
posed its greatest length to extend from the Pillars of 
Hercules to the Isthmus of Suez, and its breadth from the 
mouth of the Nile to the southern confines of Ethiopia, But 
it is difficult to understand how, even on this supposition, he 
could have so greatly undei estimated its extension towards 
the south. In another passage he distinctly speaks of Arabia 
as the most southern of all inhabited countries,^ and Ethiopia 
as the one extending farthest to the west He theiefore 
appears to have regarded the form of Africa as trending away 
abruptly towards the west, from near the entrance of the 
Arabian Gulf, and it is m confoimity with this view that he 
describes the Nile, above the Egyptian frontier at Ele- 
phantine, as flowing from west to east^ These eironeous 
notions, on points of fundamental importance, must be caie- 
fully borne in mind in endeavouring to lepresent to ourselves 
the map of the woild, as it was conceived by Herodotus 

It is not clear whether he regarded the African continent as 
projecting far to the west beyond the Pillars of Hercules He 
mentions indeed the promontory of Soloeis, on the western 
coast, as the extreme western limit of Africa, and ha cites the 
name as one with which he was familiar it was doubtless 
well known to the Carthaginians m his day But this is fai 
from implying that he was really acquainted with its geogra- 
phical position ® 


^ The much controverted question as 
to the reality of this oircumnavigatiou 
will be considered in a future empter 
For our present purpose it is sufficient 
that Herodotus undoubtedly believed 
it, and founded his geographical views 


upon it ® Herodot iii 107 

® u 31 See Chapter Till 
^ 11 31, IV 43 

* The Soloeis of Hanno and Scylax 
Is certainly Cape Cantiu, on the western 
coast, but the expressions of Herodotus 
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§ 6 With the extreme west and north of Europe on the othei 
hand lie was, as he himself tells us, altogether unacquainted 
He was indeed famihai with the name of Tartessus, as a 
countiy of considerable extent in the south of Spain, which as 
Jate as the middle of the preceding century had been under 
the government of a king of its own, who had entered into 
f I iondl\ and commercial relations with the Phocseans ® The 
legion thus designated was probably the part of Spam ad- 
joining the mouth of the Bsetis, or Guadalquivir, though it 
may also have been applied to the southernmost tiact of 
Spam immediately within the Straits At all events Heio- 
dot Us vas certainly acquainted with the name of Gadeiia or 
Gades, at that time a flourishing Phoenician colony, and which 
he distinctly describes as situated without the Pillars of 
H(TCules, upon the Ocean But this was piobably the 
limit ol his knowledge towards the west How far the Euio- 
pean continent extended m that diiection he had no know- 
ledge He had indeed heard of the Cassiteiides, ^Hhe islands 
iiom u hence tin was brought,” but had no definite informa- 
tion concerning them, and appears to have disbelieved m 
then existence® In like manner he rejected the notion 
(geneially received m his time) of a rivei called the Eii- 
danus, flowing into the northern sea, from which amber was 
brought / and he distinctly adds that, “though he had taken 


lia\o bp 11 thoaglit to point rather to 
Cape Spaitel, the fiist promontory after 
pa'-s'ng through the traits It seems 
to me more probable that he had con 
founded the two, or rather that m fact 
he had no distinct idea on the subject 
at all lie had heaid, from CartJia" 
(jinian '^oiirees (see iv 43), of the name 
of the piomontory of Soloeis, as the 
TV t stem extremity of Libya, and knew 
tliaL it tv as heyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, hut that was all 
“ lloiodot 1 163 

IV S Ho "here speaks of the fabu- 
lous Gerjones as tcaroifcrffiSvov 

Aeyouori ’Epi56ctai/ *r)}v irpbs 

rrjSfipourt roi<n *HpaK\wy crrijXewj' 
tTT^ *nK€aj/y 


® 111 115 otlre y^crovs olda Kaorenre- 
p/5oy ioi^traSf iK rav b Kaa-clrepos yfuv 
^oira 

® It would seem clear that the iden- 
tification so strangely made in later 
times of the Eridatius with the Padus, 
the great river of Noithern Italy, had 
not yet come to be adopted Heiodotua 
had only heard of it in connection with 
the northern sea, and the amber trade, 
and ceitamly did not connect it in any 
way with the Adiiafcio The name 
Eridanus, as he justly obseives, was 
cleaily Greek, and he conceives it to 
have been invented by some poet It 
was more probably moiely a Gieek 
modification of some baibarian name, 
and appears to contain the sameioot as 
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miich pains to inquire/’ he had been unable to meet with any 
one who could state from personal observation that there was 
sea to the north of Europe ^ 

The passage is a curious one, both as showing the pams that 
Heiodotus took to obtain trustworthy information upon any 
subject that appeared to him of real interest, and as an 
instance (not uncommon in the histoiy of science) where the 
more philosophic mind is practically led into enor by an 
excess of caution, fully justifiable in itself The popular 
notion, which had been followed by Hecataeus, assumed the 
existence of an Ocean on all sides of the earth, though the 
Greeks at this time had certainly no sufficient evidence of 
the fact.^ Heiodotus, on the contrary, required such infor- 
mation as would satisfy his mind, before he gave credence to 
this article of general belief, and, failing this, he rejected the 
fact. We now know that he was wrong, and that the fact is 
true — though in a v6ry different sense fiom that supposed by 
Hecatseus and his contemporaries — but it cannot be denied 
that the course taken by Herodotus was the more philo- 
sophical of the two 

Towards the north, then, the world as known to our author 
had no definite limits. Beyond the Scythians, who occupied 
the bioad steppes to the noith of the Euxine, dwelt various 
other barbarian nations whose names, as well as many other 
paiticulars concerning them, are recounted to us m detail 
by Heiodotus, from information furnished him by the Greek 
colonists on the Buxine But beyond these tribes, who 
formed a kind of belt around Scythia proper— extending from 


Rhodanus and Elieims thoiagli it is 
impossible to identify it with either 
of these two nrers (See Latham’s Ger- 
minmt p 13, and the article Eridanus 
in Di Smith's Diet of Ancient Geo^ 
graphy ) 

1 rovro dh oi)d4vos aMirrsu yevo}j.4pov 
Zifpafiai oLKOvcrat rovro ixeKeretav 6 k 0 s 
^ rri rd iTtinetya rjjs EtrptiirTjs, 
m 115 It is certain, however, he adds, 


that both tin and amber were brought 
from the farthest parts of the continent 
5’ 5 re Karrirepos 

f^ovTci nal rh ^X^Krpoy 
» This IS again pointed out by Hero- 
dotus in another passage (it 8) rhv Be 
^SXiceaphy \6ytp fily X^ovai (^ol**lEW7}V€s 
SC.) ax* ^\(ov wotroAewT apldfievov y^v 
xepl Taffav ^py<p Se ovfc vyKoBeiK- 

vvcrt 
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the Caipathians to the Ural Mountains — nothing ^\as known, 
and it was generally supposed that these legions wcto iinin- 
habitable fiom cold II is an additional pioof of the good 
sense ol Hciodotus that he has no niontion of the Ehipaian 
Mountains which, ficlatiou'^ as they were, so pcisistiuitly 
iiiamTamed their p'^ace in the googiapliy of the Gicek& down 
to a late pei lod 

§ 7 It 13 inoic suipiismg to onr minds to see how yerj iin- 
pcifectand limited wa^ the knowledge possessed by Ileiodofcus 
of the ceiitial and we&tcin poition^ of Europe With Tliiace 
indeed he was pictty well acq[uaintGd But ho gave to the 
countiy designated under that name n much wider extension 
than latei geogiaphcis, so as to inclnJo the land of the Gctce, 
and the whole icgioii iiom ‘Mount Hsomus (tlic Balkan) to the 
Banube Hence he speaks of tlie Thracians as, next to 
tJiG Indians, the most numeiou& people in the woild^ They 
weiG dnided into many tribes, among which ho particulaily 
specifies the Gota3 the Trauai, and the Odiysa? Tlie Gotoe 
dwelt neai the Danube, extending to the south bank of that 
mer, and hence they weie tiaveised and subdued by Dai ms 
on hio maich to the Danube w^licii he was on his way to aUaidr 
the Scythians^ In the lowei part of its eomse that iivei 
foimed the boundary between the Thracians and Scythians, 
but the countiy due north of the Danube was for the most 
pait unknown, and was believed to bo unmiiabited Tlio only 
people on the other side of the iiver whose name had reached 
the ears of Herodotus weie the Sigynnse, a tube who had a 
race of small hoi &cs -—pomes in fact— with long, shaggy hair, 


* Herodot t 3 

* IV 93, V 0 The oihnological rc- 
iataons of the Gretse have been the Fub- 
lect of EO much controversy that it is 
important to bear in mind that Hero- 
dotus, the earliest author by whom 
they arc mentioned, distinctly regarded 
them as a Thracian tribe, and calls 
them the most warlike, as vrell as the 
most just, of all the Thracians (ot 5t 


TeVai CLifriKai^ovXdtdTiffaVjSptj'iKccy 
I iovTEs &v5p7)idoraroi Kal ^iKaidraroi. iv 

, S3) 

The Odrysee, who, under Sitalces, 
assumed so prominent a position, and 
became for a time the dominant po^ver 
I among the Tliracians (Thuejd u 96, 
I 97), appear in Herodotus oniy in a very 
subordinate character 
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which weie well adapted foi chariots^ According to oui 
author’s view the country inhabited by them extended to the 
borders of the Eneti, or Veneti, who dwelt near the head of 
the Adriatic ® From this incidental mention of the Veneti, it 
IS clear that not only was their name familiar to Herodotus, 
but he was acqiiaiuted, in a geneial way, with then tiiu 
geographical position He elsewhere terms them an lil^iian 
tribe ' 

§ 8 As might have been expected Herodotus was evidently 
familiar with the name of Wount Hseinus (the Balkan), the nigh 
he gnes us no geographical particulars concerning it, and 
only mentions it incidentally, as ihe source fioni whence 
several consideiable tiibufaiies flow into the Danube \Tith 
that gieat rivei itself he was in a certain sense w^ell acquainted, 
though his knowledge of it will be found on examination I0 be 
neither extensive nor accurate Its mouths indeed were well 
known to the G-ieeks, who liad teunded a colony almost at 
then entrance, and probably traded up the iivcr loi a 
considerable distance Hence Heiodotus had learnt the names 
of se%eial of the minor streams that flow into it from both 
sides, and there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of his 
information in this respect, though many of these names can- 
not now be identified But the nan gallon up the rnci was 
probably cheeked by the lapids at the point now known a‘5 the 
Iron Gates , and the accounts that had reached the Greeks of 
the upp(u pait of its (.ourse were of the vaguest kind Aftci 
describing in detail the streams that descended from the 

® Id \ 9 No other aieution is found 1 'Evsriav r2v iv ry *ASpi7} (v 3) 
of thesf‘ PigMitiiO fXb an '^‘^iropoan ' ^ 1 19<) iv 49 

people in an> ancient anlhoi, except 1 The Greek colony of Istius 01 Is- 
Apollonins Jihodius wlio appeals to ' tropolis was situated on flie FuKine 
have regir Jed them as dwelling iAc between Tomi ''the site of which is 
(iv 320") fotrabo on tlie con- clearh fi\ed at Kustendje) and lUe 
trary, de'jcnbf s «i people < ailed Siginni, ' mouths of the Danube but its precise 
with their long-haired ponies, in almost J posiiion bas not been dcfceriuintd If 
the same terms as Herodotus but places , appt 11 a to na\e b(cn a place of consi- 
them in the neighbourhood of tlie Cis- > derable trade and conimued to subsist 
pian and the Caucdsue * (ki 11, §8, ’ down to the Eonian Empire (Aramian 
p 520) ^ ^ , Marcell 11 8, § 43) 

^ mr-fiKeiy dh rouTODt/ rovs oSpovs ay}(au ^ 
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Illyiian Moimtams through, the plains occupied by the Tn- 
ballians, Herodotus adds “ Two other streams also fall into 
it (the Ister) that have a northerly course, proceeding from 
the country above the Umbrians — the iivei Caipis and the 
Alpis For the Ister flows through the whole length of 
Europe, rising in the land of the Keltte, who, next to the 
Kynetes, dwell the furthest towards the west of all European 
nations And after thus flowing thiough the whole of Europe, 
it issues forth upon the flanks of Scythia ” ^ 

It would be difficult to find a moie curious instance of the 
soit of geographical confusion to which the fiist hearsay 
accounts of unexplored regions are liable The “country 
above the Umbrians ” must undoubtedly mean the north of 
Italy, for Heiodotus elsewhere^ speaks of the Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans) as settling “ in the land of the Umbrians , ” but 
so little did he know of these regions that he was evidently 
unacquainted with the existence of the great mountain chain 
of the Alps, and erroneously supposed the name to be that of 
a rivei The Oaipis in like manner is in all piobability due 
to some confused account of the Carpathian Mountains, 
though in this case the chrechon of the nvei would also be 
erroneous As if to complete the confusion, Herodotus else- 
where describes the Ister as flowing from the land of the 
Keltge and the city of Pyiene,^ wheie we have no doubt a 
mention of the Pyrenees, the third great mountain-chain of 
cential Europe, though applied in an equally distorted 
mannei ^ 

§ 9. In the passage above quoted ® Herodotus speaks of the 
Keltse as the most westerly people of Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the Kynetes or Kynesians The same statement is 
repeated in the somewhat parallel passage,® where he cozn- 


* Herodot iv 49 ® i 94 

3 11 33 

* Even Aiistotle supposed the Pa- 
nube to have its source in “ Pyrene in 
the land of the Kelts’* * * § (Meteorol i 13, 

§ 19), but he ^as aware that Pjrene 


was a mountain, which he placed m 
the far west of Gaul and thus de- 
sonhes the Ister, in almost the same 
woids as Herodotus, as traversing the 
whole of Europe to the Euxme Sea 
iv 49 ® 11 33 
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pares the course of fhe Danube with that of tbe Nile. But he 
heie adds that the Kelts are situated beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, so that he seems to have considered their country as 
stretching out towards the west, far beyond its real position. 
Yet in this second passage he again speats of the Kynesians 
as dwelling the farthest to the west of all European nations, 
and beyond the Kelts The name is unknown to later geo- 
giapbeis,*^ but it is cited from Herodorus of Heraclea, a 
contemporary of Socrates, as that of a region of Spam, adjoin- 
ing the Ocean ® What idea Herodotus had formed to himself 
of their geographical position and that of the Keltse, it is 
impossible to say , but it is clear that he had no knowledge 
whatever of the western, or Atlantic, coasts, either of Spam or 
Gaul The name of Iberia is used by him only in reference 
to the eadern, or Mediterranean side of Spain and that of 
the Kelts occurs only in the two passages already referred to 
Yet he could haidly have been ignoiant of the Kelts who 
adjoined the sea between the Ehone and the Pyrenees, whose 
city of Narbo was already mentioned by Eecataens as an 
important emporium of tiade ^ 

§ 10, Another passage that affords us important assistance in 
the attempt to comprehend the general idea that Herodotus had 
^ formed to himself of the geography of the earth’s surface, is 
that in which he institutes a comparison between the two 
^ gieatest iivers known to him, the Nile and the Istei ^ After 
\ showing that theie was reason to believe that the Nile had its 
\ sources fai away in the west of Africa, and that it flowed for 
the gieatei part of its course from west to east — a subject to 


^ It IS not found in Strabo, Plmy, or 
Ptolemy, but reappears in Avienus 
(de Ofd Mantvma^ v 566), much of 
whose information IS derived from very 
early authorities 
® Stepb Byzant s v Kvynrtfc6p 
® Thus he speaks of the Phocaeans as 
being the first to make long voyages, 
and who showed the Greeks the way 
to Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartessus 
(i 163) It was from thence that the 


Carthaginians drew a portion of their 
mercenary troops, with which they in- 
vaded S1C1I3 , under Hamilcar, the son 
ofHanno(vii 165) 

^ Kiebuhr must have overlooked this 
passage of Hecatieus (Fr 19) when he 
says that the Celts, in the time of He- 
rodotus, had not yet extended to any 
part of the coast of the Mediterranean 
{Geogr of Serodot p 12, Eng transl ) 
2 11 33, 34 
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which we shall hereafter have to reveit — he proceeds to say 
that he conceives the Nile and the Ister to have somewhat 
parallel courses, the one dividing Europe thiough the middle, 
and the other flowing in like manner through the midst of 
Africa , and that they both had their oiigin at about equal 
distances from their mouths/ the Ister rising in the far west 
of Europe, and the Nile (as he conjectured) in the western 
regions of Libya He then adds that their mouths were in 
fact opposite to one another, for that Egypt lay just about 
opposite to the mountainous parts of Cilicia, fiom whence it 
was a direct journey, in a stiaight line, of only five days to 
Sinope, and that city was situated opposite to the mouth of ^ 
the Ister 

He here appears to be, as it were, in a rude mannei, 

1 drawing a meridian line irom the mouth of the Nile to that 
( of the Danube , and infeis that, as these were in this sense 
opposite to one another, and their sources were so likewise 
(according to his own views concerning the oiigin of the 
Nile), the length of both rivers would be about equal It is 
scarcely necessary to point out how erroneous was his reason- 
ing concerning the Nile, the upper couise and sources of 
which were, as he hmself tells us, utterly unknown , and we 
have already seen how extremely imperfect was his informa- 
tion concerning the upper course of the Danube, though this 
he supposed to be well ascertained, for (he tells us) ^^the 
Ister flows through an inhabited region, and is therefore 
known to many * It is more curious that, while his infe- 
rence concerning the relative position of the mouths of the 
two rivers is approximately correct — ^the Canopic, or western 


3 Tins appears to me to be certainly 
the sense of the aomewbat obscure 
expression that the Nile 4 k 

'T&y i(faiv fi.4rp<av Spfiarm The two 
rivers had a general analogy in all re- 
spects, they both flowed from west to 
east, they had them mouths opposite to 
one another, and so were their sources 
The sense is very much the same as we 


should express m modem geographical 
phrase by saying that they flowed 
through the same number of degrees of 
longitude though of course no such 
idea, in a distinct form, was present to 
the mind of Herodotus 

* 6 fiey d^^'lcrpQs pea yh.p a<- 
KWfityTjs, irphs rroWav ytycicrKfraij U Si, 
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mouth of the Nile, differing m fact only a few miles in longi- 
tude from those of the Danube — ^the data upon which it is 
founded aie glaringly erroneous Oilicia Trachea, as the 
mountainous part of Cilicia was called, lies considerably to 
the east of the whole Delta of Egypt, and Sinope still moie 
so, so that that city is in fact more than five degree- of 
longitude to the eastward of the Canopic mouth ot the Nile 
But on the other hand, it is in fact by about as niucli iuithei 
east than the mouths of the Danube, to which ITeiodotus 
considered it as directly opposite Thus, in this case it 
accidentally happens that the two eriors comniitted bj him 
just about neutralize one another Had he not mentioned 
the steps of the process, we might have wondered at the accu- 
racy of the result, and given him credit for an amount of 
geographical knowledge which he certainly did not possess 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus was led to insti- 
tute this parallel between the two rivers by somolhiug of that 
feeling of symmetry so congenial to the Greek mind. But wc 
must not press the comparison too far. It is hardly to be 
inferred from the passage in question that the hibtoLian con- 
sidered the Ister as making a great bend analogous to that of 
the Nile where it enteied Egypt Yet it appears certain 
fiom other passages that he did consider it as iuinmg south- 
Uyards in order to reach the sea, and he distinctly tells us 
that where it enteied the Euxme its mouth was turned 
towards the south-east ^ This would in fact be the direction 
of one of the mouths that formed the delta of the ri-ver, and 


* S *'l(rrpos is (r^v dd* 

'Xao'tfav BC ) irpbs eSpov dvepLov rh crrdfJLa 
r^rpajxfiivoSf iv 99 This passage is, 
m my opinion, mistranslated by Mr 
Bawlinson, who rendeis it ** the Ister 
falling into the sea at this pomt, with 
its mouth facmg the east'^ But the 
E^por &uefios of jSerodotus is certainly 
meant to designate the wuth*eaBt, m 
accordance with the usage which we 
hnd established m the time of Aristotle 
Only a few lines further on, he dis- 


tinctly uses the expression wphs dirTjAi- 
<&rii}v &v€fwv in the seri'ie of “to’Rards 
the east and he elsewhere repeatedly 
uses the same term lor the ea^t wind 
(iv 152, vii 188) M Kiepcrt, in his 
map annexed to Stems edition of 
Herodotus, has correcth represented 
the Panube, in accoidanco witli the 
views of the author, as Ins also Dr 
0 Muller in Smith a Historical Atlas 
of Ancunt Geographij 
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this perhaps gave rise to the misconception that it was that 
of the mam stream But it will be found impossible, as we 
shall hereafter see, to undeistand the view taken by Hero- 
dotus of the geography of Scythia, without bearing in mind 
this fundamental error concerning the couise of the Danube 


Sectiok 2 — Scytha 

§ 1 The veiy scanty and imperfect knowledge which Heio- 
dotus displays of so laige a portion of Europe contrasts strangely, 
to the modern leader, with the large amount of information 
which he has furnished us m regard to the countries noith of 
the Euxine, and the vast tract of country that was commonly 
included by the Greeks under the vague and general appella- 
tion of Scythia 

Several ciicumstances had indeed combined from a very 
early period to direct the especial attention of the Gieeks to 
the countries in question The first of these was the great 
migratory movement of the people called by the Gieeks Cim- 
merians, who, according to the tradition uni vei sally leceived, 
and adopted by Herodotus, had originally occupied the tract 
of countiy north of the Euxine, between the Ister and the 
Tanais, but having been expelled from thence by the 
Scythians, had poured themselves in a vast hoide down upon 
Asia Minor, where they had carried devastation and terror to 
the gates of the Greek cities of Ionia This invasion is un- 
doubtedly entitled to be received as an historical fact , ® nor is 
there any reason to doubt the traditionary belief that the 
people in question came fxom the regions noith of the Euxine, 
in which the Scythians were found in the time of Herodotus. 
Such a displacement of one of these nomad nations by another, 


® The invasion of Asia by the Cun- 
merians is aUuded to by the earliest 
Greek elegiac poets, Archilochus and 
CaUmns, who were contemporary with 
it (Calliims, Fr 2,3,€d Bergk, Strabo, 


xiii p 627) It was doubtless from 
these early authorities thatOallimachus 
derived the picture he drew of them as 
“ dwelhng lu waggons *’ and “ milkers 
of mares ” (JEC, ad l)ian v 252-260) 
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IS entirely in accordance with what we know to have taken 
place at subsequent periods , and is of great interest as the 
fiist authentic record of those great movements of nations that 
have taken place in all ages on the frontiers of Europe and 
Asia’ 

The gradual extension of the Greek colonies along the 
northern shores of the Euxine, and the settlement of such 
powerful cities and commercial centres as Olbia and Panti- 
capseum, would natuially add to the general interest felt by 
the Greeks in these countries , and the expedition of Darius 
into Scythia, before the close of the sixth century B.c , must 
have given a fresh stimulus to their curiosity as to the vast 
legions that lay beyond the Danube The grossly exaggerated 
rumours that reached their ears with regard to the extent and 
circumstances of that expedition would only tend to increase 
this feeling It was doubtless the same cause that led Hero- 
dotus himself to visit the remote Greek settlements in this 
quarter, and to collect there by personal inquiry and observa- 
tion the valuable mass of infoimation which he has embodied 
m the fourth book of his history ® 

§ 2 There are indeed few parts of that great work that display 
in a more stiiking manner at once the merits and defects of 
the writer It is difficult to determine the extent of his 
personal knowledge of the regions that lay to the north of 
the Euxine, but it is certain that he spent some tune at Olbia 
on the Borysthenes, where he evidently occnpied himself dili- 
gently in collecting information from the traders and others 
that were accustomed to penetrate into the interior. He men- 
tions having himself seen a remarkable monument at a place 
called Exampasus, or ^‘^fhe Sacred Ways,” four days’ voyage 
np the river Hypanis,^ but we have no proof that his personal 


7 See Note B,p 208 
* In regard to this portion of the 
geography of Herodotus, every student 
of that author must consult the valu- 
able woik of M Neumann (Bte JS^ 
lenen tm Sh^erUandey 8vo, Berlin, 


1855) 

* Hero lot iv 81 He appears also to 
have been on diore at the mouth of the 
Tyras, where there was a Greek colony 
of the name, as he mentions two things 
to be seen there m a manncx that cer- 
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observation extended farther inland The lively picture that 
he has drawn of the mode of life and customs of the nomadic 
Scythian tribes would readily lead us to suppose that he had 
himself seen them in then native wilds , but it is difficult to 
reconcile this with the geogiaphical inaccuracies which we 
shall hereafter have to point out , and it seems more piobable 
that his personal acquaintance with them was limited to those 
he might have seen at the fans and maikets of Olbia oi other 
Greek towns, while he had gathered fuller particulars fiom 
careful inquiry In piopoition indeed as he recedes fiom the 
shores of the Euxme, his information becomes more vague and 
untrustworthy; for his geographical daia had to be derived 
from the statements of traders who had travelled only with a 
view to their own commercial objects, and who had doubtless 
never seen a map, or attempted to form in their o\en minds 
any definite geographical idea of the countries they had 
visited 

Still, the amount and extent of his information concerning 
the vaiious tribes and nations of the interior is in every way 
remarkable , and leads us to the unquestionable inference that 
the Greeks of his day had earned their commercial relations, 
either by land or water (probably the formei), to an extent that 
refiaained unsurpassed until a much later peiiod Even in the 
days of Augustus, Strabo was able to add little or nothing to 
the extent of our knowledge of the countries in question, while 
Pliny and Mela mix up the statements of Herodotus with those 
of later writers, referring to a wholly altered state of things, 
in a manner which throws the whole subject into inextricable 
confusion. 

In another respect Herodotus stands conspicuously dis- 
tinguished from his predecessors All previous writers — so 


tainly seems to point to personal ob- 
servation (iv 11, 82) But there is no 
other point on the coast of the Enxine 
where he can be proved to have touched 
on his way to Olbia, after leaving the 


Thracian Bosphorus, where he refers 
to the brazen bowl set up by Bausanias 
in a manner that clearly shows that he 
had himself seen it (iv 81) 
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far as we can judge from the fragments that remain to ns — 
had concurred in making the Scythian deserts the abode of 
mythical races, and the scene of poetical fables Herodotus, 
on the contrary, is careful to distinguish what he received on 
ciedible testimony from all such fabulous accounts , and though 
he does not refuse to mention the Arimaspians, he expresses his 
doubts of their existence, and distinctly tells us that the fact 
rested only on the authority of the Issedones, fiom whom the 
Scythians had learnt the tale, which had passed through them 
to the G-ieeks ^ Of the Hypeiboreans on the contrary, as we have 
alieady seen, he altogether disbelieved the existence^ Nor is 
any mention found in his work of the Ehipsean Mountains, and 
his silence may be considered in this instance conclusive, as 
he could not have failed to notice them m connection with 
the great livers of Scythia, had he believed m their existence 
§ 3 Before attempting to examine the account given by Hero- 
dotus of the Scythians and the adjoining tribes, it is necessary 
to advert briefly to his ideas on the subject of the Euxine 
itself, and its subordinate or tributary sea, the Palus M^otis 
His misconceptions concerning the extent and configuration 
of these two great basins of water will be found to have an 
important beaimg on the geogiaphical airangement of the 
numerous tribes that adjoined their shores , and it is impossible 
to represent to ourselves the idea that he had foimed of the 
Scythian territories, and the succession of the diffeient tubes, 
without clearly comprehending the wide divergence of his 
notions on this subject from the reality 

Herodotus had himself navigated the Euxine, and its waters 
weie in his days frequently traversed by Greek traders in all 


' 111 116, w 2T He speaks -witli 
equal caution, of the strange races re- 
ported by the Argippeans to dwell be- 
yond them to the north (iv 25) 

2 See above, p 160 
It IS an important lesson tons, of the 
caution necessary in making use of the 
statements quoted by late grammarians 
horn earliei writers, that Eustathius 


(ad Diouys Peneg v 31) cites Hero- 
dotus as affirming the very fact that he 
combats vi35 toe existence of the 
Hyperboreans, beyond the Arimaspians 
and the griffins, extendmg to the sea 
the account quoted indeed by Herodo- 
tus from Ansteas (iv 13), but of which 
he repeatedly expresses his disbelief 
(Ibid 16, 32) 
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directions But we must not hastily conclude that he had 
therefore correct ideas as to its form and magnitude, or that 
he was acquainted with its true geography, in the modem 
sense of the term He had indeed airiyed at definite con- 
clusions on the subject, which prove the pains he had taken 
to inform himself, while their erroneous chaiacter shows the 
dijOlculty that existed m his time in arriving at a coirect 
result He tells us that the Euxine, which he teims “the 
most wonderful of all seas ” is eleven thousand one bundled 
stadia in length, and its breadth, at the widest pait, is three 
thousand three hundred stadia The greatest length he con- 
siders to be from the mouth of the Pontus ( 1 . e the Thiacian 
Bosphorus) to the Phasis, and its greatest breadth to be 
between Themiscyra at the mouth of the river Thermodon, 
and Sindica (the peninsula of Taman) at the entrance of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus The last supposition involves a con- 
siderable error The broadest part of the Black Sea is in 
reality between Heraclea on the coast of Bithynia, and the 
month of the estuary of the Borysthenes, wheie its breadth is 
not less than 325 geographical miles, or 3250 stadia — very 
nearly agreeing with the estimate of Heiodotus — while the 
actual distance between the points selected by him does not 
exceed 235 G, miles or 2350 stadia The length on the othei 
hand is enormously exaggerated, the distance fiom the mouth 
of the Thracian Bosphorus to that of the Phasis being in a 
direct course not more than about 5500 stades, or just about 
half that stated by Herodotus 

§ 4 The source of his error is not far to seek ; for he has 
himself told us in this instance the process of computation by 
which he arrived at his result “ In a long day (he tells ns) a ship 
usually accomplishes about 70,000 fathoms, and about 60,000 
fathoms m the night.” ^ Now from the Phasis to the month 


* The mentioii of fathoms m this cal- 
culation seems to show that this was 
the customary nautical mode of mea- 
surement It IS Heiodotus himself who 


converts these fathoms into stadia— the 
common measuie of land dishiuces 
It would be very curious to know 
what was the mode employed by the 
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of the Bosphorus was a voyage of mne days and eight nights , 
and from Smdica to Themiscyra was a voyage of three days 
and two nights Hence he computed the distances by a simple 
process of multiplication, reckoning, as the Greeks always 
did, 100 fathoms, or 600 feet, to the stade ^ 

Here it is evident that the error arose simply from an 
over-estimate of the average rate of sailing It was no doubt 
possible that a Greek mei chant vessel should, under favourahle 
eiroumstanGes, accomplish as much as 700 stadia (70 G miles) 
in a day, and 600 in the night , but it was a gieat mistake 
to take this as the distance performed on the average The 
ordinary estimate of later geographers is 500 stadia a day, and 
the same for a night ® But even this would make the estimate 
of Herodotus greatly exceed the truth, and it is evident that 
we must allow for considerable loss of time, in consequence of 
the windings of the coast, baffling winds, caused by projecting 
headlands, and othei causes of delay, of which Herodotus took 
no account. On the other hand his estimate of the width is 
comparatively so little m excess, that it shows clearly that 
the Greek sailors of those days were in the habit of taking 
advantage of the prevalence of noith winds, and stretching 
directly across from the mouth of the Cimmerian Bosporus to 
the Gieek settlements on the southern shores of the Euxine 
§ 5 But if his ideas of the dimensions and form of the Euxme, 
or Pontus, as he generally calls it, were thus disfigured by 
grave errors, his conception of the Palus Maaotis — ^‘the mother 
of the Euxme,” as it was commonly termed by the Greeks — 
was still more erroneous “ The Pontus (he tells us, after de- 

scribing its dimensions in the above passage) has also a lake 
belonging to it, not very much %nferior to itself w stze; the 
waters of which flow into it. It is called Maeotis, and 
the mother of the Pontus ” This is indeed a startling mis- 
statement. At the present day the Sea of Azov covers an 

no cine * See Kote 0, p 209 
* Scylax, Fertplm, § 69 


slnpmasters of the Enxme in order to 
calculate the distance run m a day, 
but to this we have untortnnately 
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area of about 14,000 square miles, whicb is little more than 
one4welfih of that of the Black Sea Hence many geographeis 
and commentators on Herodotus (including even his most 
lecent translatoi) have thought it necessary to suppose that 
some gieat physical changes have taken place since his time, 
and that the Pains Mseotis was really much more extensive in 
ancient times than at the piesent day ^ It is certain indeed 
that the Sea of Azov, which is throughout its extent very 
shallow, IS gradually fiUing up, and becoming perceptibly 
shallowei , while the continual deposit of silt and mud by the 
river Don is necessarily pushing forward its delta into the sea, 
and a similar deposit is taking place at the mouth of the 
Kuban also, on the southern shore of the sea ^ It is tiue also 
that there are geological reasons which have led Pallas and 
other writers to speculate on the probability that the whole 
tract between the Caspian and the Sea of Azov was submerged, 
and the two seas consequently united, at no very remote 
period, geologiGally speaking But it would be very hasty to 
assume from this that any material change has taken place 
within the historical period, or since the time of Herodotus, 
and it IS to be remarked that Scylax (or the author of the 
Periplus that bears his name), writing little more than a 
century after Herodotus, estimates the Mseotis at only half the 
size of the Euxine ® This is, of course, still a great exaggera- 
tion , but the idea of its great size seems to have continued 
fixed in the minds of the Greeks for ages afterwards, and 
even Ptolemy still represented it as enormously larger than it 
really is ^ 

« See Mr Rawlieson’s note to liis matter of geological theory , hut the 
translation of Herodotus, vol m p rate of progress has been veiy much 
79 slower than he supposed, and the 

^ All these causes were m full ope- amount of actual change that has taken 
ration m the time of Polyhius, who place within 2000 years is compara- 
enters into some interesting apecu- tively tiiflmg (See Chapter XYII ) 
iations on the subject anticipating the ® Scylax, ^enpl § 69 
time when not only the Palus Mseotis, ® Ptolemy supposed the Palus Mffiotis 

hut eyen the Euxme itsdf, might he to extend through nearly si£c degrees of 
Med up hy these deposits (iv 40) latitude from S to N , with a breadth 
These yiews are perfectly sound, as a more than equal, if we include the 
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The truth apj>ears to be, that the Palus Maeotis was generally 
regarded by the Greeks as a lake^ not as an inland sea , con- 
sidered as mohy it was enormously larger than any other lake 
with which they were acquainted , and the idea thus formed 
of its vast size led readily to an exaggerated estimate of its 
real dimensions It seems much more natuial to believe that 
Heiodotus was misled by erroneous information than to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical changes having taken 
place with unexampled lapidity 

§ 6. No allusion is found m Herodotus to the fancied resem- 
blance of the geneial foim of the Eimne to a Scythian bov, so 
familiar to the later Gieek geographers This comparison 
indeed implies a much moie accurate conception of its geneial 
configuration than was possessed by the historian, and especially 
of the true size and position of the Tauxic peninsula, concern- 
ing which he entertained strangely erroneous notions, for one 
who had himself navigated the Euxme, of which it forms so 
prominent a feature He indeed coirectly describes the Tauric 
teriitoiy as a mountainous district projecting into the Pontus, 
and forming the advanced point of Scythia between the seas 
that bounded it on the south and east, but in older to convey 
to his readeis an idea of its form, he compares it successively 
with the piojectmg portion of Attica, and with that of lapygia 
in Italy, beyond the line from Brundusium to Tarentum ^ 
Both compaiisons show cleaily that he conceived it only as an 
Acte, or projecting tract of land, and that he was unaware of 
its being a peninsula in the strictest sense of the term, joined 
to the mainland only by a narrow neck or isthmus otherwise 
the Peloponnese must have offered itself as a much apter com- 
parison, and one familiar to all Greeks The two peninsulas are 
indeed very nearly about the same size, and the Isthmus of 
Perekop, which unites the Cnmea to the continent, is little 
broader than that of Oormth ^ 


inlet, winch he calls Byce Lacus, and 
which mnst represent the Putrid Sea 
of Straho, of which Ptolemy had appa- 


rently a very imperfect notion (See 
Chapter XXVII) * Herodot iv m 
^ The lesemhlance between the two 
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Here again it has been suggested that some physical change 
may have taken place, and that the shallow inlet now called 
the Putrid Sea, which alone gives this strictly peninsular foim 
to the Crimea, may not ha\e existed in the time of Heiodotus 
It must be admitted that a very slight alteiation of levels 
would effect this, and would transform what is now a shallow 
inland sea mto a mere salt-maxsh, oi even into diy land But 
even then the description of Heiodotus would be far from 
chaiacteiistic, and it seems much safer m this instance also to 
acquiesce m the conclusion that he was simply misled by 
imperfect information ^ 

§ 7 But howevei imperfect were the geographical notions 
of the Greek settlers as to the extent and configuration of the 
Euxme, and its tributary the Maeotis, they had long been 
familiar with the great rivers which flow into those seas, and 
constitute the leading characteristic of Eastern Europe The 
Ister or Danube, the Tyras (now the Dniestei), the Hypanis 
(Bug), the Borysthenes, oi Dnieper, and the Tanais oi Don, are 
^ not only all mentioned by Herodotus, and enumerated in then 
correct older, but they are desciibed more or less fully. Of 
the Ister (as we have already seen) he speaks m considerable 
detail,^ and seems to have had pretty accurate information 
concerning the lower pait of its couise, where it formed, 
according to his view, the fiontier between Scythia and 
Thrace ® But as he makes no mention of the cataracts oi 
lapids at the lion Gates, which have m all ages opposed so 
serious an obstacle to the navigation of the river, it is clear 


IS well pointed out by Strabo (vii 4, 
§ 5) ^ fieydKrf rp IleXo- 

‘ftpoffioiKe KCLi rh <rx^Moc /cal rh 

fiiyeBos 

® The improbability of any such 
change having occurred within the his- 
torical period IS greatly augmented by 
the circumstance that Strabo describes 
the Taurio peninsula, and the Putrid 
Sea m particular, with great accuracy, 
and precisely in accordance with their 
present condition (Strabo, vii 4), But 


if any great physical change had taken 
place in the interval between Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, in the immediate 
neighbouihood of the flourishing Greek 
settiements on the Bosporus, which 
were during tins period at the very 
height of therr prosperity, some tra- 
dition of it would surely have been pre- 
served, and have become known to the 
later geographer 

* Herodot iv 48-50 

* IV 99 
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that he had no full or complete knowledge of its course, as 
high as that point (about 450 miles from its mouth), a^d we 
have alieady seen how extremely vague and imperfect were 
his notions concerning the upper part of its course, and the 
affluents it there received Even in the lower portion, though 
he enumeiates the tiibutanes that fall mto it on the one side 
or the other, as if he had accurate knowledge on the subject, 
it is impossible to identify with any certainty the streams 
leally meant, with the exception of the Porata, or Pruth, which, 
as it joins the Danube but a shoit distance above its delta, and 
has a course nearly parallel with that of the Tyras, would 
natuially be well knovn to the G-ieek colonists of the Euxine ® 

Farther inland indeed he mentions the Mans, as flowing 
from the land of the Agathyrsi, which may in all probability 
be identified with the Marosch, the principal river of Tran- 
sylvania ^ but the other names enumerated by him, are not 
mentioned by any later writer, and can for the most part only 
be identified by arbitrary selection among the numerous 
streams that pour their waters into the Danube on the one 
bank or the other. 

§ 8 Herodotus expressly calls the Ister the gieatest of all 
known rivers,^ though he elsewhere remarks that it owes its 
predominance to its numerous tributaries for that, taking the 
main streams separately, the Nile was far superior to it in the 
volume of its waters ^ Besides its magnitude, another circum- 
stance that particularly attracted his attention in this mighty 
stream was its equable flow, which presented no difference in 


« Herodotus liimself tells us (iv 48) 
that it was called Porata by the Scy- 
thiaus, but Puretos by the Greeks, a 
statement that clearly shows the name 
to have been one familiar to Greek 
ears 

^ It IS true that the Maroseh does 
not fall directly into the Danube, but 
mto the Theiss, which is itself a tribu- 
tary of the Danube But this is a 
point of little importance Even at a 
much later period geographers do not 


seem to have appreciated the superior 
importance of the Theiss Strabo 
speaks of theMansua as flowing into 
the Danube, and serving as the chan- 
nel by which the Eomans sent up their 
supplies for the Dacian war (vii 3, 
§ 13) , while the name of the Tibiscus, 
or Theiss, is first found in Ptolemy 
* ‘'iffTposr fihf i^v jiiyurros iroran^v 
'KS.yrmv rStv ijiius (iv 48) 

» Ibid 50 
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Winter or summei affording m this respect a marked con- 
trast, not only to the Nile, but to all those rivers with which 
Herodotus was likely to be most familiar, eithei in Euiopean 
Gieece or Asia Minor This peculiaiity he justly attiibutes 
to the melting of the accumulated snows by the summei heat 
compensating for the increased evapoiation at that season^ 
But he was not aware that this gieat accumulation of snow was 
owing to the chains of high mountains that supply the main 
tiibutanes of the Danube, and he ascribed it to the ordinal y 
seventy of the wintei, in the lands from which they flowed , — 
the climate of which he supposed, naturally enough, to re- 
semble that of Scythia 

§ 9 As has been alieady pointed out, he desciibes the Istei 
as flowing into the Euxine with its mouth facing the south- 
east the next of the great riveis, the Tyias, flowed from north 
to south, having its sources in a laige lake on the outer confines 
of Scythia, where it adjoined the land of the Neuii^ The 
Hypanis, which came next, also rose in a large lake, which was 
thence called “the mother of the Hypanis ’’ its waters weie at 
fiist quite fresh, but in the lowei pait of its course they weie 
rendered bittei oi salt by the admixture of those of a souice of 
extremely salt water, at the distance of four days’ voyage fiom 
the sea ^ It is smgulai that Herodotus describes the Hypanis, 
though he calls it a iivei with which few could compare in 
size,^ as if its whole couise was only nine days’ voyage from 
its sources to the sea, and though these aie obviously intended 
to be reckoned desGend%ng the stream, the statement is never- 
theless difficult to understand ® 

§ 10 The Borysthenes, which he justly accounted the largest 


* Ibid IV 51 ® Ibid 52 

^ UvraTvorafihv 4y oKiyoKri 

fj.4yay (iv 52) It IS strange that Mr 
Rawlinson should translate these words 
as ** a large stream among those of the 
second order” They are correctly 
rendered by Yalckenaei (ad loc ) “ flu- 
men in paucis magiinm ' 

* The Bug IS m leality about 480 


miles in length, and not less than 3f)0 
miles m a direct line from its source to 
Its mouth It IS probable that there is 
some confusion in our existing text, 
and that Heiodotus did not mean the 
five days* voyage mentioned in t]ie fiist 
instance to comprise the whole distance 
from the lake to the salt fountain 
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of the Scythian iiyeis, after the Danube, was, he adds, the most 
productive of all rivers, not only in Scythia, but in the world, 
with the single exception of the Nile. The vast quantity 
and vaiiety of fish that it produced, some of them of the 
laigest size, the richness and extent of the pastures on its 
banks , the fertility of the soil for cultivation , and the sweet- 
ness of its deal waters, — at the same time that salt was pro- 
duced in abundance at its mouth — gave it the palm over all 
its competitors® Nor are these praises exaggerated The 
Gieek colony founded neai its mouth, and from thence gene- 
lally known among the Gieeks as Borysthenes, but called by 
its inhabitants Olbia 01 Olbiopolis (“the piosperous city”) 
owed its wealth and prosperity mainly to its position at the 
, entrance of this gieat stream, which opened out the access to 
'the richest and most fertile provinces of Southern Russia. 

Yet even of the Boiysthenes itself his geogiaphical know- 
ledge was very impeifect He himself tells us that no one 
was acquainted with its source, but that it was known for 
a distance of foity days’ voyage, as far as a place called 
Genhus, and that its couise was from noith to south.^ He 
therefore evidently consideied it as flowing parallel with the 
Hypanis, and had no conception of the vast bend by which 
the Dnieper sweeps round fiom below Kiev by Ekatennoslav 
to Kherson It is more remarkable that he seems to be un- 
acquainted with the cataracts or rapids, which interrupt the 
navigation of the river during this part of its couise, foi a 
distance of moie than forty miles, and must in all ages have 
opposed a barrier to communication with the regions beyond. 
But he himself tells us that it flowed through the land of the 
Geoigi, or agiicnltural Scythians, for the lowest ten days’ 
voyage, and above that its course lay through uninhabited 


® Herodot ly 53 This oharactex of 
the Borysthenes seems to have become 
traditional Scymnns Ohms, who pro- 
bably copied directly from Bphoius, 
says of it in like manner ‘ 


oSros ■£€ rravroiv eerrt 

KriTTf fx.€yoL\a xat ?roAA.a xat xapTrou? 

Touy ijiVoyLevovs vofxo.^ re rots? ^offmu.acrw 
vv 813-815, ed MtUler 

The huge fish are doubtless sturgeon, 
which still abound in the Dnieper 
7 See Note D, p 211 
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regions,® so that little would be known concerning it His 
erroneous view of its direction would however tend materially 
to vitiate all his ideas of the geography of this pait of Scythia, 
and must be carefully borne in mind m attempting to arrange 
and explain his other statements on the subject. 

§ 11 The last of the great rivers of Scythia which he mentions 
is the Tanais, with which he was well acquainted, by name at 
least this he describes as flowing m the first place (like the 
Hypams and Tyras) from a great laTce, and discharging itself 
into a Ml greater, the Mieotis, which formed the boundary 
between the Scythians and Saimatians He adds also that it 
received a tributary river called the Hyigis ® In point of 
fact the Don does rise in a lake, while the Bug and the 
Dniester do not, but it is one of such very small dimensions, as 
not even to figure on any ordinary map of Eussia,^ and it is 
wholly inconceivable that the informants of the historian had 
sufficiently accurate knowledge of these remote regions of the 
interior to be awaie of this minute fact, while their geneial 
notions were so vague and incoherent It is much more pro- 
bable that m all three cases the lake was invented, or assumed 
by the persons from whom Herodotus derived his information, 
as the readiest means of accounting foi the origin of a great 
river At the same time the extensive marshes in the interior 
of Eussia would favour the idea, and may perhaps have leally 
contained accumulations of stagnant water of greater extent 
than they do now In one respect indeed the knowledge 

( obtained by Heiodotus was superior to that possessed by many 
later writers Both Hippocrates and Aristotle believed in the 
existence of a great chain of mountains “ m the extreme 
north, beyond the limits of Scythia,” in which all the greatest 
of these rivers took their rise, and to which they gave the 
name of the Ehipasan Mountains ^ Herodotus on the contrary 


® Herodot iv 53 

® Tile Hyrgis is genemlly identified 
witli the Donetz, but merely on the 
ground that that nver is the most con- 
siderable afiluent of the Don 


^ It IS called Lake Ivan Ozero, and 
is situated in about 34° N latitude, but 
IS described as a mere pool 
3 Amtot MeUorol 1 13 Hippocrates 
even accepts the popular notion that it 
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(as has been already mentioned), not only makes no mention 
of the existence of any such range, but his account of the 
great rivers just desciibed, altogether excludes the supposition 
that they derived their waters from such a source 

§ 12 On the whole, the knowledge possessed by Herodotus 
^of the five principal rivers of Scythia is veiy much what might 
have been expected Their mouths and the lower poition of 
their courses would be well known to the Gieek settlers on the 
northern shoiesof the Euxine, while vague and often erroneous 
rumours would be all that reached them concerning the souices 
of the same rivers, or the pait of their course during which 
they flowed through wild and thinly peopled regions In 
every mstance indeed these great streams took their rise 
beyond the limits of Scythia proper, as defined by Herodotus, 
among the barbaious nations that are described as surrounding 
the Scythians, with whom the Greeks themselves had little, if 
any, intercourse 

§ 13 But if the account given by Herodotus of the five great 
rivers in question is toleiahly clear and distinct, and their 
identification admits of no reasonable doubt, the case is alto- 
gether otherwise with regard to three other streams, all of 
which he distinctly places between the Borysthmes and the 
! Tanais^ and to which he gives the name of Panticapes, Hypa- 
cyris, and Gerrhus Of these it may fairly he said that they 
have defied all the efibrts of successive geographers to identify 
them with any known rivers, oi to propose any plausible solu- 
tion of the difficulty The Panticapes is described as rising 
in a lake, having a course from noith to south, therefore 
parallel with the Borysthenes, into which river it ultimately 
fell, apparently not far fiom its mouth The intermediate 
space (which was a distance of thiee days’ journey from west 
[ to east was occupied by the Husbandmen (Georgi) or agii- 
' cultural Scythians, while the river in the lower part of its 

Tra(oi(rt, *6d€V 6 jSapetjs leviei (De Aeiis, 
AqtLis, c 95) 

18 


was from thence the north wind hlew 
Keerai yhp X^P^) avrffctt 

rptft iipHrom^ Aral roTcri oUpeffiy roTcrt Pi- 
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couise tiaveised the land which he calls Hylsea, or the Forest 
Eegion ^ Next comes the Hypacyris, rising also in a lake, 
traversing the country of the Nomad Scythians, leaving the 
Hylaea on the right, and falling into the Gulf of Carcme, 
opposite the town of that name ® There is no iivei that at the 
piesent day at all coriesponds with either of these , in fact, 
theie IS no stream of any magnitude between the Dnieper and 
the Don, except the Donetz, which is a tribiitaiy of the lattei 
liver, and does not appioach the Pains Maeotis The account 
IS further perplexed by the statement that the Hypacyris, the 
most easterly of the two rivers, discharged its waters into the 
Caicinitic Gulf, which is unquestionably the Gulf of Perekop, 
west of the isthmus of thau name 

Still more enigmatical is the desciiption of the third rivei, 
the Geiihus, which, accoidmg to Herodotus, was a branch of 
the Boiysthenes, separating from that nvei at the place called 
Gerrhus, w^hich (as we nave already seen) was the faithest 
point to which the Boiysthenes was navigable, and was distant 
forty days’ voyage from the sea In the lower part of its 
course the river Gerrhus separated the Nomad Scythians fiom 
the Eoyal tribe, and was in one part not less than seventeen 
days’ journey distant from the Borysthenes Yet it ulti- 
mately, instead of falling into the Palus Maeotis, joined the 
Hypacyns (') 

The whole account is utterly unintelligible, and is not only 
at variance with the actual geogiaphy of these regions, but 
may fairly be said to involve physical impossibilities ® It can 
only be explained on the supposition that Herodotus, who 
apparently never himself crossed the Boiysthenes, was misled 
by the confused accounts of different travellers, of which, from 
his own imperfect ideas of physical geography, he was unable 
to see the contradiction 


^ Her XV 54 It is remaikaljle that 
Epliorus, the next writer from whom we 
have any details concerning the land of 
the Scythians, desorihes in lihe manner 
anver Panticapes, E of the Borysthenes, 


and forming the boundary between tlie 
Gcorgi, or agricnltural Scythians and 
the nomad tribes beyond (Ephorus, Fr 
78,6(1 0 Muller, Scymn Oh vv 843- 
852) Mv 55 « See Note E, p 212 
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§ 14 It IS almost equally difficult to identify the rivers alluded 
to in another passage, where he tells us that there were four 
great livers, which had their sources m the land of the Thys- 
sagetse, beyond the desert that bounded the Budmi on the 
noith, and after flowing through the teiritoiy of the Masetce, 
fell into the Palus Mseotis ’ These he enumerates in the 
following ordei the Lycus, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the 
Syrgis. Of these the Tanais is of couise well known, and 
the Syrgis is probably the same that he elsewhere calls the 
Hyrgis, though he there describes it as a tributary of the 
Tanais, not as falling into the Palus Maeotis The Oarus has 
been supposed by some modem wiiteis to be the Volga, though 
that river in fact flows into the Caspian Sea, but there is really 
no clue to its identification ® Of the Lycus nothing whatever 
IS known ^ 

Even of the Tanais itself it may be observed, that though 
it was certainly identical with the Don, it may be questioned 
whether the Gieeks were sufficiently acquainted with the upper 
part of its couise to distinguish the main stream from its tri- 
butary the Donetz, which is itself a large iiver, and has the 
more direct course from north to south, while the Don itself 
makes so great a bend to the east, that it might readily be 
mistaken for a different nvei,^ 

§ 16 With regard indeed to all these streams it must be borne 
in mind that the geographical statements of Herodotus as to 
their sources, their course and their outflow, could be derived 
only from the reports of travelleis, who had crossed them m 
their commercial journeys with caravans into the inteiior The 
Greeks certainly had navigated the Borysthenes, the Hypanis 
and the Danube for a considerable distance fiom their mouths 
but it is uncertain whether they had done so m the case of the 
Tanais, at least as early as the time of Herodotus,^ and the 


IV 123 

* SeeKoteB’,p 213 
® Bennell's Geography of Herodotus^ 
p 57 


^ The Greek colony of Tanais, at 
the mouth of the river of that name, 
was certainly not founded till long 
after the time of Herodotus 
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traffic from tlie BorystKeueS eastward was m all pi ot ability 
earned on almost wholly (as it has been in modern times) by 
caiavans of waggons acioss the steppes A traveller accom- 
panying such a caiavan would leadily observe and remember 
the nnmbei of considerable streams that he crossed, and might 
report correctly then general diiection, and their names, at 
least those by which they were known at the point where he 
crossed them , for it must be remembered that it is not nneom- 
mon for a river to bear different appellations in different parts 
of its conrse — ^but he would have to rely upon vague hearsay 
as to the points from which they came or to which they ulti- 
mately tended Purely geographical questions of this sort 
have little interest for a semi-harbarous people, or even for a 
half-educated tiaveller, and the statement that all the four 
livers last referred to lan into the Palus Mseotis may very pro- 
bably have been a mere conjecture hastily adopted by those 
who, like Herodotus himself, believed that sea to be nearly as 
large as the Euxine 

§ 16 Pai more interesting and valuable than these professed 
geographical data, aie the notices that Herodotus has preserved 
to us of the various tribes and nations that inhabited the wide 
tracts on the north of the Euxme and in the adjoining dis- 
tricts of Asia This was precisely the kind of information 
that he was likely to obtain most correctly from the class of 
travelleis to whom alone he could have recourse Traders, 
travelling solely for commercial purposes, would be likely to 
trouble themselves little about purely geographical questions, 
hut their attention would necessarily he directed to the manners 
and customs of the tubes that they visited, as well as to the 
natural productions of their countries, and the uses to which 
they were applied* Hoi could they fail to notice the diversity 
or identity of race among neighbouring populations, as attested 
by the use of different languages, requiring in consequence a 
succession of different interpreters. 

In one respect Herodotus is favourably distinguished from 
almost all his successors With many ancient geographers the 
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term Scythians was applied m as wide and vague a sense as 
that of Tartais has been in modem tunes Just as under the 
latter appellation have been included tribes of Mongolian, of 
Turkish, and even of Finnish extraction, so did the later 
writers on ancient geography frequently extend the name of 
Scythians to all the nomad nations that inhabited the noithern 
regions of Europe and Asia Herodotus, on the contrary, uses 
the term in a strictly ethnographical sense ^ With him the 
Scythians are a distinct people, diflfeimg from those that 
adjoined them on the east, noith, and west,^ and Scythia is a 
definite area, of the extent and configuration of which he 
seems to have formed to himself a distinct idea, though it is 
very difficult for us to represent to ourselves his conception 
of it 

§ 17 One point, however, is certain. He tells us distinctly 
that Scythia was bounded on two sides, the south and east, by 
the sea ^ Hence it is clear that he legaided the Palus Mmotis 
— as was done by all subsequent geographers, including even 
Ptolemy — as extending from south to north, and thus forming 
the eastern boundary of Scythia. The Tanais, which pro- 
longed the frontier between Europe and Asia and separated 
the Scythians from the Sarmatians, was also supposed to flow 
from north to south These two sides he considered to be 
about equal, and supposed Scythia on the whole to be (of 
course speaking approximately) of a square foim, extending 
inland about the same distance as the length of its sea-front, 
which he reckoned at twenty days’ journey, or about 400 G- 


* This remark, however, must he 
confined to the portion of hxs work (the 
fourth book) in which he is treating 
specially of the Scythians In another 
passage (vii 64) he applies the name 
of Scythians to the Saoae or Asiatic 
Scythians, in the same manner as is 
usual with later geographers 
3 Ho tells us that they ouUed them- 
selves Scoloti (^SkoAotoO, and that it 
was the Greeks who gave them the 
name of Sojthians (iv 6) No trace is 


found elsewhere of this native appella- 
tion , nor docs it tend to throw my 
light upon the ethnic affinities or de- 
scent of the people designated b> Hero- 
dotus under the name of theScjthi ms 
Few questions in ethnologv have been 
more disputed than this See Note H, 
p 215 

^ iffrt ydp :SKv8iKvs ra 660 /n^pea 
rStp oijputp is 6d\a(r(rav fpipavra, riiv re 
irpbs /i^crafi^pirjy ical vphs (iv 
99) 
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miles ^ It IS evident that this idea of the conloimation ol 
the conntiy is so widely diffeient from its real position and 
figure, that it would be a meie waste of time to attempt to 
discuss it in minute detail, or attempt to reconcile it with the 
natuial boundaries The important result is, that he con- 
sideied the country inhabited by the Scythians (piopeily so 
called) to extend only about 400 Gr miles inland, whethei 
measured from the Euxine or the Pains Mseotis ® They there- 
foie may be considered as occupying the whole of Southern 
Eussia, including the XJkiaine, Podolia, and the countiy of 
the Don Cossacks, togethei with Bessarabia and Moldavia to 
the banks of the Danube But then limits towards the in- 
teiior cannot be defined with any approach to accuiacy ^ 

§ 18 The Scythian people, as conceived by the historian, was 
divided into several tubes, chaiacterized by some difference 
in their modes of life and habits, as the G-eorgi or agiicultural 
Scythians, the Eoyal, and the Nomad Scythians to each of 
which he assigns a definite geographical position But un- 
fortunately he has described these positions and their re- 
spective limits, with reference to the riveis between the 
Borysthenes and the Tanais, in a manner which involves them 
m the same hopeless confusion that attends the determination 


* earn rijs ^icvOiK^s <os* 
rpaydyovj rwv Bvo fxepiwv KarriK6pTO}y is 
Od\ao’<ray^ Trdyrij feroy rd Te is r^v /xeerd- 
yaiKv <l>4poy Kal rh rrapd r^y 6d\acr(ray 
(IV 101) 

It seems difficult to -anderatand Row, 
m tlie face of these two passages, Mr 
Rawlinson can say The truth seems 
to be that Herodotus regarded Bcythia 
as having only one of its sides washed 
hythe sea” {RerodoiuSj yoI hi p 209), 
when he distinctly states, twice over, 
that it was bounded hy the sea on two 
wdes His whole conception of the 
geographical views entertained by He- 
rodotus on the suh)ect appears to me 
fundamentally erroneous to which his 
mistranslation of the statement con- 
cerning the mouth of the Danube ma- 
terially contributes 


® He reckons (iv 101) fiom tho Ister 
to the Borysthenes ten days’ journey, 
and ten more fiom the Borystlienes 
to the Pains Mseotis, calculating, as 
he himself tells us, 200 stadia to the 
day s journey This would give for the 
southern, or sea, front, 20 days' journey, 
equal to 4000 stadia (400 G miles) 
and he adds that tlie distance from the 
sea to the Melanclilceni, who adjoined 
the Scythians on the noith, was also 
20 days journey Thus the extent of 
the boundary lines drawn towards the 
interior (rd dpOia rd is r^)v fx^crdyaiay 
fepoyra) was the same as that of the 
boundaries on the other side (rd l^ri- 
Kdpffia), 10 the two sides washed by 
tho Euxino and the Pains Masotis 
See Kote G, p 214 
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of those livers All that can be affirmed \^ith certainty is that 
he placed in the western part of Scythia a tribe whom he 
characteiizes as the Ploughmen (Aioteres) because they cul- 
tivated the land in order to raise corn for ex'poi t, without using 
it for their own subsistence while the Greoigi (or Agricul- 
turists), east of the Borysthenes, subsisted on the pioduce of 
their own tillage, like all other nations Beyond them towards 
the east were the Nomad Scythians, inhabiting an open steppe 
country, and again beyond them, extending to the Pains 
Mseotis and the Tanais, was the tribe of the Eoyal Scythians, 
who looked upon all the others as their slaves or vassals The 
whole tract occupied by these successive tribes was an open 
treeless plain, with the exception of a district (apparently of 
small extent) neai the mouth of the Borysthenes, which was 
called in consequence Hylaea, or “ the Foiest country 

§ 19 Beyond the limits thus assigned by Herodotus to the 
Scythians that people, as he tells us, was enciicled by a senes of 
different nations, extending from west to east, in the following 
order the Agathyisi, the Neuii, the Androphagi, the Melan- 
chlasni, the Geloni, the Budmi and the Sauiomate All these 
tubes had then own separate rulers and weie in the opinion 
of the histoiian distinct fiom the Scythians, though in some 
instances lesembling them in their manners, and occasionally 
presenting a similarity of language. The Tauii also, who 
inhabited the peninsula that derived its name from them, 
were regarded by him as a distinct people from the Scythians.^ 
The first of these suirounding tribes was the Agathyisi a 
people who are distinguished by Heiodotus as the most refined 


® The limits and position of this 
tract cannot be determined, for the 
reason already stated, that they are 
inseparably connected with the enig- 
matical rivers Panticapes and Hypa- 
cyras But it appears to have been 
situated to the east of the Boiysthenes 
and adjoining the sea No extensive 
forest tract exists in this part of Biissia 
at the present day but the tradition 
stiH remained in the last century of 


some portions having been formerly 
ooveied with forests (See Keniieirs 
Geography of Merodotus^ p 63, 4to ed ) 
Poitions of the valley of the Borys- 
thenes, where the nver spieads into a 
vaiiety of channels, are indeed, even at 
present, overgrown with trees, and the 
same thing is the case with the other 
rivers, though in a less degree 
® IV 99 
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among them, and who weie lemarkabie also for the abundance 
of their gold ornaments They may be considered on plau- 
sible, though hardly conclusive giounds, as occupying the 
region now called Tiansylvama, the gold mines of which may 
probably have been woiked from the earliest ages^ Next to 
them came the Neuri, who lesembled the Scythians in man- 
ners but were said to have the peculiar power of transforming 
themselves for a few days eveiy year into wolves ^ This story, 
of which Herodotus fiankly expresses his disbelief, is curious 
as the eaiiiest allusion to the superstition of the weie-wolf,’’ 
so generally prevalent among the northern nations of Europe 
Anothei circumstance mentioned by Herodotus that the Neuri, 
about a generation before the expedition of Daiius, had been 
compelled to quit their homes foi a time, on account of the 
multitude of serpents, has at first sight a very fabulous air , 
but is in fact by no means improbable A modern traveller,^ 
who visited the German colonies m the south of Eussia, found 
them still full of lecollections of the difficulties with which 
they had to cope, when they first settled theie about 30 years 
before, fiom the multitude of serpents with which the whole 
country swarmed , and which only gradually gave way before 
the increase of Tillage and population The Neuri are sup- 
posed by Schafarik, but on very slender grounds, to have been 
a Slavonian tube they appaiently occupied the country neai 
the sources of the Dniestei, the modem Yolhynia 
§ 20 Beyond the Neun were the Androphagi, who, as then 
name impoits, weie cannibals, in which respect they stood alone 
among ail the nations in this part of the woild Herodotus 
tells us that their manners weie in aU respects the most rude 
and savage with which he was acquainted and that they spoke 


^ In other respects (says Herodotus, 
IV lOi) their cnstoius are like those of 
the Thracians It is not impiohable 
that they were in fact a race of Thra- 
cian origin ^ ly 105 

® Kohl, Be%sen tn JSud-Busslandf 
vol n pp 153-156, The serpents m 


question, a species of viper (Coluber 
trabalu), are sa4d to grow sometimes to 
a very large size But some ot the 
atones related to Kohl bear the stamp 
of exaggeration, and remind one of 
similar legends in the early ages of 
Greece 
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a peculiar language, distinct from the Scythian.^ All these 
particulars tend to support the conjecture of Neumann that 
they were a Finnish race * several of the tribes of that family 
being known to have retained the habit of cannibalism even 
in the middle ages ® They were separated from the country 
of the Scythians by a desert tract of considerable extent, and 
seem to have been situated nearly due north of the G-reek 
settlements on the Boiysthenes but how far inland we have 
no means of determimng. 

Next to them — proceedmg still from west to east — came the 
Melanchlmni, or ^^Black-cloaks,” of whom we learn nothing, 
except that they were distinguished from the Scythians, whom 
they resembled in their other customs, by the constant use of 
the black diess, from which they derived their name ® But 
though their manners were like those of the Scythians, Hero- 
dotus expiessly tells us that they were a distinct and non- 
Scythian race 

§ 21 The next nation to the Melanchlasni were the Budini, 
a people concermng whom we have more interesting infoima- 
tion They were (Herodotus tells us) a laige and powerful 
nation, and were all of them distinguished by light blue eyes 
and red hair^ They weie nomads like their neighbours on 
both sides, but their countiy was no longer the mere open 


* Herodot iv 106 

^ Neumann, Die Bellenen 'tm Bky- 
thenlande, p 212 

® IV 107 The Melanchl{Bni were 
already mentioned by Hecatsens They 
are noticed at a later period by Bion 
Chrysostomns (Orat xxxvi p 78) who 
says tiiat the Olhiopolites had denied 
from them the fashion of weanng short 
black cloaks, which prevailed among 
them in his day 

There appears to me no doubt that 
this IS the sense of the words of Hero- 
dotus BouSZvot §€ ^9vos ihy jueya Kal 
'iroKXhp yXavKSy re vav Iffxvpcos iffri m\ 
■mjfp6y {iv 108) The combination of 
'n-v^p6s m the sense of “red-haired” 
with >y7^vfc6s or yKavKSfMparos 18 one of 


frequent occurrence fsee Pint Cat 
Maj 1 ), and exactly coi responds to the 
**ocerulei oculi, rutilgs comm” of Taci- 
tus m speaking of the Germans (Ger- 
mamd) But it by no means tollows 
that we are therefore to suppose the 
Budini to be of Germamc race, as has 
been suggested by Mauneit, and pai- 
tially adopted by Kawlmson The 
Bussians are spoken of by an Arabic 
author as haying “red hair and blue 
eyes and the Thracians are also de- 
scribed as haying the same character- 
istic According to Humboldt (Ane 
CentraUf vol i p 3^3), tribes with red 
beards and blue eyes are mentioned in 
the Olimese annis as living m the 
interior of Central Asia or Mongolia 
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steppe or plain it contained extensive forests, as well as lakes 
and marshes which abounded with beavers and otters. In the 
midst of these dwelt a tribe called the Geloni, who were often 
confounded with them, so that the name of Geloni was fre- 
quently applied by the Greeks to the whole nation of the 
Budmi® — but inconectly, as Herodotus assures us. According 
to him, the Gelom differed from the Budini in peisonal 
characters and in language, as well as in the habits of life 
They were not nomads, but settled agiicultuiists, having 
guldens or orchards, and laising coin for their own consump- 
tion they even possessed a city of large extent, surrounded 
by walls, built of timber, and containing houses and temples, 
also of wood These temples, according to the infoxmants of 
Heiodotus, weie dedicated to Greek divinities and adorned 
with altars and statues in the Greek fashion In fact, he 
tells us, the Geloni were originally Greeks, who had quitted 
the trading-places on the coast and settled among the Budini , 
and their language was a mixture of Greek and Scythian ® 

It is very difficult to give ciedence to this last statement. 
It would be an unprecedented thing for Greek settlers to have 
established themselves at such a distance in the interiox, with- 
out keeping up any communication or intercouise with their 
countrymen on the Eiixine , and the explanation suggested 
by Heeren that it was merely a Gieek factory established thus 
far inland, for the purposes of tiade, is wholly at variance with 
Herodotus, who evidently meant to describe these Geloni as 
a barbarian tribe, though moie cultivated and civilized than 
then neighbouis ; and retaining traces of their Greek origin 
in then religion and language, Yery little value can be 
attached to the former ground of identification , and if the 
Geloni were a Slavonian tube (as has been suggested with 
some plausibility by Schafaiik)^ there would really be sufficient 


« Herodot w 109 Both names are 
found m the later geographeis, but with 
no additional particulars, and appa- 
lently only derived from Herodotus 


® XV 108 

' Schafaiik, Slcwtsclie Alterthumer. 
vol 1 pp 184-190 
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resemblance between the deities of the two systems to lead 
readily to the belief The wooden city, with its Trails of wood, 
resembles Yery much the accounts we find of the old Slavonian 
cities that of Saratov, on the Volga, is said to have retained 
its ancient wooden walls and towers down to a late period^ 
In the neighbourhood of that city, within the piovince to 
which it gives name, and between the Don and the Volga w^e 
may fix with leasonable assuiance the position of the Geloni, 
and the sunounding nomad tribes of the Budmi This is an 
important point for the deteimination of the geographical 
position of other tribes, to be hereafter mentioned 

§ 22 East of the Tanais, but south of the Budmi, dwelt the 
Sauromatae, a nomad race inhabiting a region of open steppes, 
wholly destitute of tiees, like the greater part of Scythia 
proper ^ They occupied a tract fifteen days’ journey in length, 
from the mouth of the Tanais towards the north Most modern 
writers are agreed in identifying the Sauiomatse of Heiodotus 
with the Sarmatse or Sarmatians of later authois, who at a 
subsequent period crossed the Tanais, drove out the Scythians 
fiom the steppes north of the Euxine, and ultimately extended 
themselves into the plains of Hungary and Poland, where, 
under the name of Slavs, they still foim the bulk of the popu- 
lation The legend related by Heiodotus which ascribes their 
origin to a casual mixture of ceitain Scythians with a body of 
Amazons,^ is doubtless a mere myth, invented to account for 
the masculine and wailike habits of the women among them 
and no dependence can be placed upon it, as evidence of any 
real connection of race between the Scythians and Saimatians 
But the case is otherwise with his statement of the resemblance 
between the two languages*® this is a point upon which the 
Greek traders were likely to be able to judge, and is certainly 
a circumstance of importance m attempting to deteimme the 
ethnographical character of the Scythians themselves.® 


2 Gobel, Heise tm Sud-Bussland, 
cited by Heimann, p 91. See also 
Scbafarik, Z c p 191. 


3 Herodot iv 21 

^ IV 110-116 

^ Ib 117 « See Note H,p 215 
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Such, was, according to Herodotus, the senes of nations or 
tribes by which the Scythians were immediately siiiiounded 
In most directions these tribes formed the limit of his know- 
ledge and of the supposed habitable world We hear nothing 
of any people beyond the Agathyrsi to the west and he 
expressly tells us that the country to the noith of the Neuri 
was, so far as he could leain, uninhabited The Andiophagi 
were themselves separated fiom the northern limit of Scythia 
by a deseit tiact of considerable extent, and beyond them 
again was an absolute deseit, where no people were known to 
dwell North of the Melanchlseni again nothing was known 
but uninhabited deserts It is evident theiefoie that in these 
diiections neither the Gieek traders noi their Scythian in- 
formants had penetrated any farther ^ 

§ 23 But it was otherwise to war ds the north-east Beyond the 
Budini, who, as we have seen, were situated in the neighboui- 
hood of Saratov, between the Don and the Volga, there was 
also a desert tiact, but only of seven days’ journey m extent , 
and beyond this, in a somewhat easterly direction, dwelt the 
Thyssagetse, a numerous and peculiar people ® They, as well 
as the lurcae,® who were contiguous to them in the same 


7 IV 17, 18, 20 

® cQpos itoWhv Koi iBiov Herodot iv 
22 He doubtless means by this ex- 
piession to intimate bis own conviction 
that tbe Thyssageta vrexe a distinct 
people from tbeir neighbours, Scyihians 
and others But ot course this does 
not exclude the probability of ethno- 
graphical relations between them The 
name has been regarded, naturally 
enough, as indicating a connection with 
the Massagetse, who were not far dis- 
tant towards the south-east , and both 
have been supposed to be related to 
the Getse of the Greeks, the supposed 
ancestors of the Goths (Donaldson, 
YanomamiSi p 41, 2nd edit ) Professor 
Bawlinsoneven goes so far as to assume 
boldly that the Thyssagetse were the 
“lesser Goths’’ as distinguished from 
the Massagetee or “greater Goths” 
(vol 1X1 p. 19, note), But there is no 


I etymological support for this and all 
such inferences from mere names, the 
original forms of which we have no 
means of discoveiing, appeal to me m 
the Inghest degree hazardous and un- 
certain See some judicious remaiks 
of Niebuhr {Researches^ p 82) Hum- 
boldt, however (Kosmos^ vol 11 p 176), 
adopts the Gothic hypothesis with le- 
gard to the Massagetse without hesi- 
tation 

® The name of these lurcse has been 
transformed by Bliny (vi 7, § 19) and 
Mela (1 c 19, § 116), both of whom are 
obviously copying Herodotus, into 
Turcm, and tliey have in consequence 
freq^uently been supposed to be iden- 
tical with the Turks But there is no 
reason to suppose the name of Turks to 
be anything like so ancient as this, 
and the comcidence is probably mere 
accident, having apparently originated 
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regions, were hunters, and subsisted by the chase their whole 
countiy being oyeispread with forests Beyond them again 
still bearing towards the east, dwelt a Scythian tribe, who were 
believed to have foimerly emigiated from the land of the 
Royal Scythians, on the Euxine, and established themselves 
in these 1 emote legions Thus fai, we are told, the country 
was level and fertile but after this it became stony and 
rugged Aftei traversing a considerable extent of this rugged 
tract there occurred a people called the Argippsei, dwelling at 
the foot of a range of lofty mountains, who lesembled the 
Scythians in dress, but spoke a peculiar language They had 
flat noses and pi ejecting chins, or jaw-bones, and were always 
bald from their biith upwards ^ Their principal subsistence 
was derived from a kind of fruit, which they dried in solid 
masses, after stiaming off the juice, which they drank mixed 
with milk This is precisely the same process used by the 
Calmucks of the present day m piepaiing the fiuit of the bird- 
cheiry (Prunus Padus), which with them also forms an im- 
portant article of diet. The description of the physical 
characteis of the Aigippsei also resembles that of the Kalmucks, 
and other Mongolian tubes, as these would present themselves 
to an unscientific observer The baldness indeed is not really 
common to the whole race, but peculiai to the sacerdotal caste 
and must have been erroneously transferred to the whole 
people It was doubtless the same confusion that gave rise 
to the notion preserved by Herodotus that the Aigippaei were 
a sacred race, who never made use of aims and had no occasion 
for them, as no one ever attacked them but the neighbouring 
tribes referred their disputes to them as arbiters ^ 

The mountains, at the foot of which the Argippseans were 
settled, can hardly be any other than the Ural ® and if we 

only m a false reading of Herodotus Minor But the similarity of name 

On the other hand, itisoertainly tempt- may well he m this ease also merely 

ing to connect the name of the lurcse casual 

with that of the Yuruks, a wandermg ^ iv 23 * Bid 

race of herdsmen akin to the Turco- ® They are indeed supposed by Hee- 

mans, who roam oyer the plains of Asia ren {A$iaUc Natiom^ toI u p 272) to 
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place them on the western or south-western slopes of that cham, 
there will remain abundance of loom for the diffeient tubes 
enumerated by Herodotus between them and the Biidini It is 
indeed impossible to assign to each of these tribes its piecise 
geographical limits or position, but we tiace distinctly, as we 
follow the course indicated by Heiodotus, the transition from 
the open steppes to the foiest-coveied regions, — -which were 
certainly far moie extensive m ancient times than they aie at 
the present day,^ — and from thence to the rugged hilly tract 
immediately adjoining the mountains 

§ 24 The Aigippseans weie the last nation towards the noith, 
with which the Greek settlers on the Euxme oi then Scythian 
neighbours, had any direct communication They weie cut 
off on the north by an impassable hauler of lofty mountains , 
beyond which no one had ever penotiated but the Argippseans 
reported them to be inhabited by men with feet like goats , — 
and beyond these again weie a people who slept for six months 
in the yeai ® In these traditions — natuially tieatod by Hero- 
dotus himself as mere fables — it is not difficult to discern a 
germ of truth The one is no moie than a natuial hypeibole 
to express the habits of an active lace of mountameeis , the 
other IS obviously founded on the well-known facts of the pro- 
longed wintei night of the Aictic Eegions ® though, like most 
similar traditions, it was exaggerated fai beyond the tiuth 


bp tbe Altai, and tbe same view is 
adopted by Humboldt (Asie Centrale^ 
Yol 1 pp 389-407) But, notwith- 
standing these high authorities, it 
appears to me far moie probable that 
the XTral Mountains are those really 
meant The course followed by Heio- 
dotus IS clearly towards the N E (ac- 
cording to his own conception it was 
neaily N hut verging somewhat to- 
wards the E ), and this direction must 
inevitably lead to the chain of tlie 
Ural These mountains could not ha\e 
been oveilooked or ignored by the in- 
lormants of Heiodotus, and >Yould con- 
stitute a natural barrier to all fmther 
communicat’on in this duection It is 


true that the chain of the Ural in 
reality extends from S to NT and not 
fiom W to E as Herodotus apparently 
conceived the mountains in question to 
do, but there aie few points upon which 
the information of ancient wi iters was 
so often inaccurate or erroneous, as this 
of the direction of mountain langes 
See this point fully examined and 
discussed by Neumann, pp 85-98 

® IV 25 

® It IS, however, justly observed by a 
recent traveller {cited by Mr Bawlm- 
son) that the statement as i ©ported to 
Herodotus was not that there was a 
mqht of six months' duration, v?hioh ot 
course is only true at the pole itself, 
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But while the countiy north of the Argippseans was thus 
unknown to the Greeks, it was otheiwise with the tract that 
lay to the east of them Heie dwelt the Issedones, a people 
who are lepresented as just and humane in other respects, hut 
having the custom of eating the bodies of then deceased 
fatheis, whose skulls they afteiwards gilt and preserved as 
objects of leverence ^ The name of the Issedones was certainly 
familiar to the Gieeks long before the time of Herodotus It 
was mentioned by Hecatseus of Miletus, as well as by Aiisteas, 
whopiofessed to have visited them himself* Whether or not 
this was true, it may be taken as showing with certainty that 
they weie alieady known to the Gieeks on the Euxme in his 
time They aie placed by Herodotus, as we have just seen, 
east of the Argippsei in another passage he tells us that 
they weie situated opposite to ” the Massagetae, whom he 
legarded as occupying an extensive tiact to the east of the 
Caspian Sea ® The Issedones would in this case be due noith 
of them,-— a meaning which would suit veiy well with the 
passage in question — and may be placed in the bioad steppes 
to the south-east of the Hial Mountains— now inhabited by 
the hordes of the Kirghiz 

§ 25 The regions north of the Issedones weie equally un- 
known with those to the north of the Aigippasans But it was 
here that they placed the fabulous Anmaspians, and the equally 
fabulous Giiffins Herodotus is distinct in his asseition that 
this story was told by the Issedones, from whom the Scythians 


but that the mhabitants slept for that 
penod, which may be understood as 
arising from their keeping closely 
within duors through the long and 
dreary winter nights 
A similar tradition as to tlie “ land 
of darkness ” in the far north was cur- 
rent among Orient il nations (see a 
note by Sir H Rawlmson on Herodotus, 
IV 25), and is mentioned hj Ibn Batata, 
who was infoiraed that it was distant 
forty days’ -jouiney from the city of Bul- 
gar, which he visited (Travels of Ibn 
Batuta, translated by Lee, p 78 ) 


How easily such a statement might 
aiibe from exaggeration of a trae fact 
is shown by Plmy m his account of 
Thule, where, after stating that there 
vas no night there at the summer 
solstice, and no day at the winter 
solstice, he adds, “Hoc quidam sems 
mensihua continuis fien aibitrantur” 
(iv c 16, § 104) 

^ iv 26 

® IV 13 See above. Chap lY 
® 1 201 The conclusions to be 
drawn from this passage will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter 
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learnt it, and tliat it passed fiom them to the Gieeks.^ If any 
reliance can be placed on this statement, it would appeal pro- 
bable that the fable was connected with the fact of the abun- 
dance of gold on the flanks of the Ural and Altai mountains, 
the fetieams of which may have been worked by people in a 
very primitive state of civilization ^ Herodotus himself, while 
rejecting as altogether fabulous the story of the giifSns and 
the one-eyed Arimaspians, admits as a certain fact that by far 
the greatest quantity of gold came fiom the noith of Europe 
(under which appellation he includes the tiacts in question), 
though how produced (he adds) I know not”^ The abun- 
dance of gold among the Scythians on the Euxine, and its 
extensive use by them, is sufficiently attested by the contents 
of their tombs, which have been opened in modern times. 
Whatever therefore may have been the origin of the fable, 
the fact that large quantities of gold were brought from the 
interior of Northern Asia to the coasts of the Euxine is one 
that admits of no doubt 

To this fact we are probably indebted foi the gieat extension 
of the geographical knowledge of the Gieeks in this diiection 
The extent and accuracy of the mfoimation collected by 
Herodotus concerning the regions which lay to the noith-east 
of Scythia, as compared with those which bounded it on the 
north-west and north, is very remarkable, and points, as was 
long ago remarked by Heeren,^ to the existence of a well- 
established caravan loute in that direction But the commo- 
dities that can be carried long distances by caravans must 
necessarily be light, and readily portable. Gold was exactly 
a production of this kind, adapted for ready transport , and 
the gold-bearing regions of Noithexn Asia would naturally 
exercise a strong power of attraction upon the Greek settlers 
on the Buxine, as well as on the more civilized Scythian 


* IT 27 He adds that the name of 
Anmaspiaas was Scythian for that in 

the Scythian language “ anma’^ meant 
one, and * ** spoil/’ an eye 


® See the remarha of Humboldt on 
this subject (Am Centrale. vol i. pp 
d30-408) « m 116 

* Asiatic Nahons, ^ol ii p 285 
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tribes, who adjoined that sea The only other piodnction of 
these northern regions that was likely to be sought after by 
visitors from the south was their furs, which would be an 
indispensable article to the Gieek colonists in Scythia, how^ever 
little they were used to require them at home 

§ 26 It IS a remarkable instance how little such sources of 
infoimation as w^ere open to Herodotus could be relied on for 
correct geographical knowledge, that, while he obtained these 
interesting and valuable particulars concerning the various 
nations and tribes that weie successively met with in pro- 
ceeding towaids the north-east, no mention is found of the 
great rivex Volga, w^hich must have been necessarily crossed 
on the way, and which was m fact a laiger stieam than either 
the Tanais or the Borysthenes The supposition that the 
Oarus, mentioned by him in another passage among the iiveis 
flowing from the land of the Thyssagetse, was really the Volga, 
would not mend the matter, as theie is no indication that he 
regarded that nvei as of any greater importance than the 
other streams with which he associated it ® 

§ 27 On the other hand, the knowledge which Herodotus 
had acquired of these countries would natuially lead him to 
the inference, even if he possessed no specific information on 
the subject, that the Caspian Sea must be an inland sea, sui- 
rounded on all sides by land This, indeed, results of neces- 
sity from the data with which he hunself furnishes us For he 
distinctly places the Massagetse on the eastern side of the 
Caspian ^ these adjoined the Issedones on the north, and the 
Issedones again were connected through the Argippaei and an 
unbroken chain of nations towards the west, with the Budmi 
and the Scythians But apart from this tram of reasonmg, 
it is probable that Herodotus had derived from some other 


^ It seems not improbable that tbe 
Volga 'was in fact confounded with the 
Tanais the t'wo streams approach near 
one another in the part of their course 
where they would naturally be crossed 
by a travdler proceeding through the 


land of the Budmi, and might be sup- 
posed by him to be only two branches 
of one great stream But in any case 
the omission is a remarkable one» 

8 1 201 
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source more definite information concerning the Caspian Sea, 
as he not only states distinctly,^ as a fact, that it is a separate 
sea, not communicating with any other, hut he gives an 
estimate of its length and bieadth, which implies that it was 
habitually navigated ® In this lespect it is lemaikable that 
Heiodotus was in advance of almost all his successors, who, 
flora Eratosthenes to Pliny, agieed in dcsciibmg the Caspian 
as an inlet fiom the outei Ocean It is not till the time of 
Ptolemy that we find the collect view again pievailmg 


Sect 3 — Expedition of Banns into Scythia 

§ 1 The expedition of Darms against the Scythians is undoubt- 
edly entitled to be legaxded as an histoiical fact, however difficult 
it may be to admit many of its details as historically accurate. 
But we have heie only to consider it from a geogiaphical point 
of view , and in this lespect w^e shall find that the naiiative of 
it, as lelated by Heiodotus, accords extremely well with the 
gcogiapliical account of Scythia and the adjoining lands given 
by the same authoi So close, indeed, is the coincidence that, 
when we bear in mmd how much vagueness and uncertainty 
still hung about the icgions in question, it is impossible to 
avoid the mfeience that the two have been adapted to each 
other Eithei the narrative of the campaign has been fitted 
into the geographical views obtained fiom other souices, or 
those views have been themselves derived from the informa- 
tion obtained during the expedition The latter alternative 
IS that adopted by Majoi Eennell, who supposes that Hero- 


^ I 203 

» Herodotus gives tlie length of the 
Caspian as fifteen days’ voyage for a 
rowing 'wesseZ (eip^criri Ib), 

and the greatest breadth as eight days 
These proportions are very nearly cor- 
rect, and I agree with Mr Kawlmson 
that there is no reason to suppose (as 
has been suggested by some cntica, in- 
cluding ISTiebuhr) that he misconceived 


the position of the Caspian, and 
reckoned its greatest length troni E to 
W instead of fiom N to S This was 
certainly done by later geographers, but 
from wiiatcvei source Herodotus de- 
rived his information concerning this 
sea he certainly appears to have had a 
more accurate idea of its extent and 
configuration than any of his successors 
befoie Ptolemy 
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dotus “ diew his mateiials for the inland part of the geogiaphy 
[of Scythia], scanty as they may be, from the history of this 
expedition ” ^ But the hi&toiical details of the nairatiye are 
such as in themselves to piesent insurmountable difficulties 
to oui receiving it as an accurate account of the operations 
of the Peisian aimy , and the paiticulars pieviously given by 
Heiodotus of the different nations that weie successively 
visited by the invadei, lesemble much moie the impiessions 
that might have been gathered fiom the Scythians themselves, 
than such as would be derived from a rapid hostile incuision, 
traversing the lands in a hasty manner, and almost without 
seeing an enemy 

§ 2 The substance of the naiiative of Herodotus is biiefly 
this ^ Darius having determined to take vengeance upon the 
Scythians for their inroad into Media (about 130 yeais before), 
assembled a great army, amounting to 700,000 men, vith 
which he crossed the Bosphorus by a budge of boats, and 
advanced through the land of the Thracians and the Getas to 
the Danube, where another budge of boats had been already 
prepared by the Ionian and other Asiatic Greeks, who fur- 
nished the greatest part of his fleet From thence he plunged 
at once into the wilds of Scythia, leaving the lonians to guard 
the budge, and thus, in case of necessity, secure his retreat 
But they were only ordered to remain at this post for sixty 
days According to a pieconcerted scheme, the Scythians 
offered no opposition to the advance of the Persians, but con- 
tinually letieated befoie them, laying waste the country as 
they went, and directing then line of march eastward towards 
the Tanais This course they continued till they came to that 
river, which they crossed, and the Persians after them, still 
continuing the puisuit In this manner both armies traversed 
the land of the Sauromat^, and entered that of the Budini 
Here the Persians found the wooden fortress, already men- 
tioned, which they burnt to the ground, and continued to 


® EeimelFs Geography of JSewdoius, p 107, 4to ed 


^ Herodot iv. 120-142 
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pursue the Scythians through the land of the Budini to the 
confines of the deseit beyond Here Daiius at length made a 
halt, on the iiver Oarus, wheie he elected eight large foits, at 
an interval of about 60 stadia apait, the remains of which 
weie said to be still visible m the days of Heiodotus ^ Fiona 
hence he turned westward, and having fallen in with other 
bodies of the Scythians, which letieated before him in like 
manner, was thus led on, fiist into the land of the Melanchlseni, 
afterwards into that of the Androphagi, and then of the Neuii 
The Scythians intentionally led the Persians by this great 
ciicuit through the teiiitoiies of those different nations, 
because they had pieviously refused to make common cause 
with the Scythians and unite in lepellmg the Persian arms 
When they now found themsebes threatened by this double 
invasion, they broke up in terror and confusion, and fled into 
the deserts towards the north The Agathyrsi alone took up 
aims in their own defence, and, posting themselves on then 
frontier, foibade the entrance of the Scythians, who thereupon 
turned aside and re-enteied their own land Various attempts 
at negotiation now took place, but without effect , and at 
length Darius, finding his troops continually harassed by the 
Scythians, without any opportunity of striking a decisive 
blow, determined to letieat to the Danube, which he le-ciossed 
in safety. The Scythians had indeed made two attempts to 
persuade the lonians to destroy the bridge , and the term of 
sixty days had already expired, but the Ionian leaders judged 
it for their own advantage to secure the letreat of Darius, and 
consequently maintained the budge in such a state that it was 
restored without difficulty 

§ 3 It IS scarcely necessary to point out the difficulties and 
objections that present themselves at every step, if we attempt 
to consider this relation as an authentic historical narrative, 

® IV 124 rS>v Kal h ifxl ra remains of earthworks really existed on 

via cr&a Of course this waa mere the banks of the Oarns, these ’would be 
hearsay, though the expression would naturally connected hy the native tra- 
certainly lead one to suppose that He- dition with the name of Darius 
rodotus had himself seen mem If any 
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like that of the campaigns of Alexander the Great, or the 
expedition of the younger Cyrus As Mr Grote remarks, 
Herodotus conducts the immense host of Dai ms from the 
Danube to the Tanais “ as it were through faiiy land,” heedless 
of the distance, of the great interrening riveis (of which he 
himself elsewheie speaks as one of the great marvels of 
Scythia), and of the diflaculty of obtaining supplies for a vast 
army, m a countiy almost devoid of natural resources, and in 
which whatever was to be found had been studiously destroyed ® 
The distance from the Danube to the Tanais was, according to 
Herodotus’s own conception, forty days’ journey for an ordi- 
nal y traveller , ^ it could hardly, therefore, have been less than 
sixty days’ march for an army , and yet Darius is lepiesented 
as traversing the whole of this distance, apparently without a 
halt, and without a mention of any obstacle, then pioceedmg 
thiough the countiy of the Sauromatae and the Budini to the 
river Oarus, halting theie long enough to eiect impoitant 
works of fortification (the object of which is utterly unintelli- 
gible), and then making a vast circuit through the nations to 
the north of the Scythians, tdl he returned once more into 
their countiy, apparently at no gieat distance from the point 
at which he staited It was not till after the Scythians had 
led hnn this wild-goose chase through the desert legions of 
the north, that we are told they despatched messengers to the 
Danube to try the fidelity of the loniaus, but failed in the 
first instance ieoause the ap'po^nted sixty days had not yet elapsed ! 
But such a march as he is represented as having made could 
hardly have been accomplished, even supposing it feasible at 
all, in less than an hundred and fifty days, or five months.® 


® Grote’s History of Greece^ vol iv 
p 355 

^ He computes the sea frout of Scy- 
thia from the Danube to the Mmotis at 
20 days’ journey (xv 101), and the side 
perpendicular to it, parallel with the 
Maeotis (according to his conception) 
was of equal length Of course if Darms 
marched direct to the Tanais he ^ ould 


t,\ke the diagonal of the square, and 
thus cut off a portion of the supposed 
distance but this it was impossible for 
him to do m reality, 

* This IS Major Rennell’s calculation 
(vol 1 p 160), who therefore assumes 
that there mast have been some error, 
when we are told that the 60 days 
had not elapsed But the question of 
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Now the duration of the expedition is precisely the point upon 
which Herodotus was most likely to be well informed, for this 
was the circumstance that must necessarily impress itseK the 
most stiongly upon the minds of the lonians and othei Gieeks 
who kept watch at the bridge His account of their pro- 
ceedings has every appearance of being derived from good 
infoimation , while that of the operations of the Persian aimy 
could only be derived either from the vague repoits of those 
who returned after wandeiing in the unknown regions of 
Scythia, or (moie probably) from the exaggerated accounts 
cuirent among the Scythians themselves, and picked up from 
them by the Greek colonists on the Euxme We may safely 
pronounce that narrative, as transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
to be impossible and unintelligible , ® but this does not aflect 
the geographical account of the regions in question, which is 
both intelligible, and consistent with the statements he has 
previously made concerning the older and relative positions of 
the different nations through whose territories Darius was 
supposed to have been led 


time IS an essential ekment in tlie 
story, as told by Herodotus Mr 
Eawlinson indeed says (vol iii p 118, 
note) that we do not loiow the whole 
time emploj ed on the expedition But 
the narrative ceitainly excludes the 
supposition that any long interval 
elapsed between the first visit of the 


Scythians to the bridge (when the 60 
days had not yet elapsed) and the 
second, and the whole of the great 
circuitous march, by which Banns re- 
turned into Scythia, is distinctly repre- 
sented as having taken place before the 
fint message was sent 
« See Note I, p 217 
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NOTE A, p. 161. 

THE AOTiB OF HEEOBOTUS 

We kaTe unfortuBately no English word which conveys ihe exact 
meaning of the Gieek a clear comprehension of which is 

essential to the understanding of this passage, as well as of some 
others in the Gieelc geographers It does not correspond either to 
a mere promontory (though used as such m poetical Greek), or to a 
peninsula strictly so called, hut is something intermediate between 
the two The teim peninsula is indeed at the present day often 
vaguely applied to large tracts of land connected with the con- 
tinent by a broad belt, not a mere isthmus Thus we speak of the 
Spanish peninsula, the Scandinavian peninsula, (fee , and as thus 
employed, the w'ord approaches closely to the meaning of the Greek 
But the latter teim was applied also — and perhaps more 
properly — to a mere advanced tract of land, projecting somewhat 
in the manner of a wedge from the mainland, and ending in a 
promontory The two most characteristic instances of tins meaning 
of the word axe the olkt ^ of Attica — ^from which, according to some 
welters, that country derived its name— and the Argolic Act^, the 
tract of land projecting between the Saronic Gulf and the Gulf of 
Argos, and including the cities of Epidauxus, Troezen, and Her- 
mione 

On a large scale the country which we now term Asia Minor 
answeis exactly to the first sense of the term , more especially as 
Heiodotus supposed the neck connecting it with the rest of Asia to 
be much narrower than it leally is Hence theie is no difficulty 
in understanding this, his first Act^ But it is more difficult to 
comprehend its application in the second instance Heiodotus, 
however, appears to have conceived Aiabia, together mth Syria 
and Assyria, as forming one great dKrJ), of which, strange as it 
appears, he regarded Egypt and Libya (01 the whole continent of 
Africa) as a mere appendage, attached to it by the Isthmus of Suez 
This IS much as if the whole of Greece (including Thessaly and 
Epirus) were considered as one great Acte, of which the Pelopon- 
nesus was only a subordinate part, attached to it by the Isthmus of 
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Cormth But the disproportionate size of Africa, even according 
to the conception of Herodotus, renders such a view still moie 
extraordinary 


NOTE B, p 178 

THE CIMMEEIANS 

It would he a very interesting ethnographical point to determine 
who these Cimmenans were , and it is obviously veiy tempting to 
identify them with the Cimbii and Kymry that appear at a later 
period in the west and north of Europe But such inferences fi om 
mere resemblance of name are veiy apt to be misleading, and our 
materials are too scanty to enable us to attain to any satisfactory 
conclusion on this subject While the geneial facts of the Cim- 
merian invasion of Asia, and their ultimate expulsion from their 
abodes on the noith of the Euxxne, may be regaided as well 
attested, it must be admitted that the details furnished by Hero- 
dotus appeal m several respects to be untiustwoithy The mam 
body of the Cimmenans, according to bis account, fleeing from the 
Scythians, held then route along the eastern shore of the Euxme, 
between the Caucasus and the sea, a rugged and difficult tract, 
almost impassable for an army, and still moie so for a migratory 
tribe like that of the Cimmerians. The pursuing Scythians, on the 
contiaiy (he tells us), missed their way, and kept the Caucasus on 
their right hand, so that they fell into Media, and thus became hy 
accident the destroyers of the Median monarchy Admitting the 
desti notion of the Median monarchy hy a Scythian invasion to be 
bistorically tiue, it seems impossible to believe the story thus told 
to connect it with the Cimmerian invasion of Lower Asia, though, 
as Ml Giote observes (History of Greece, vol in p 332), it is not 
improbable that both movements were connected with some sudden 
development of the Scythian power or piopulsion by other tribes 
behind them 

It IS lemarkable that the existence of such a simultaneous move- 
ment IS affirmed m all the traditions connected with the Cimmerian 
invasion Thus Aristeas of Proconnesus, in whose time (about 
BC 550) there were Cimmerians still remaining to the north of 
the Euxme, stated that the nations of the interior were all pressing 
upon one another, each urging the other onwards from north to 
south , the Issedones in the far north were being gradually driven 
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out by the Anmaspiaus, and in consequence wexe in their turn 
pressing on the Scythians, and these again on the Cimmerians, 
who, being bounded by the sea on the south, could not transmit 
the pressure in their turn, and were compelled to leave the country 
(Herodot iv 13) 

Herodotus himself, indeed, gives a different account of the 
origin of the movement According to this, the first shock came, 
not from the north, hut from the east, where the Massage an 
Asiatic nomad trihe, pressed so severely upon the Scythians, — 
who at that time dwelt wholly in Asia, — ^that the latter gave 
way before them, and, crossing the river Araxes, invaded the 
land of the Cimmerians, who felt themselves unable to resist so 
formidable a host, and abandoned their country without a contest 
(Id iv 11) 

But whatever may have been the cause of the movement, the 
emigration of the Cimmerians appears to have been complete in 
the time of Herodotus, who no longer found any Cimmerians 
settled to the north of the Euxine, though, as he himself points out, 
there still remained manifest traces of then previous occupation of 
the country in the term “ Cimmerian,” attached by tradition to 
earthworks and other relics of the past, as well as in the names 
of localities, especially that of the Cimmerian Bosporus, as the 
strait between the Crimea and the mainland of Asia was uni- 
versally called, to distinguish it from the Thracian strait of the 
same name (Id iv. 12) 


NOTE 0, p 177. 

THE GEEEH STADIUM. 

As this IS the first occasion on which I have had occasion to 
refer to the Greek mode of computation by stadia or stades, I may 
take this opportunity of stating that throughout the present work 
I shall uniformly assume that the Greeks employed hut one measure 
under that designation, which was, as stated in the text, a hundred 
fathoms, or 600 Greek feet (Herodotus, 11 . 149) This has been 
proved, in my opinion, beyond a doubt, by Col, Leake in his paper 
On the Stade as a Linear Measure^ first published in 1889 in the 
Journal of the Geographical Society, vol ix , and republished in 
his treatise On some disputed Questions of Ancient Geography^. 8vo 
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Lond 1857 ^ But, in fact, tbe circuniBtance that neither Straho 
nor any othei ancient geogiapher adverts to the existence of any 
doubt on the subject, or to the use of any other than the ordinary 
Greek stadium, is conclusive in regard to the question The incon- 
gruities and inaccuracies of different ancient writers in regard to 
distances have led many modern inquuers to the idea that they 
must have employed different scales of measurement, and theiefoio 
stadia of different lengths Any one who has looked into the 
writings of B’ Anvil I e oi Gosselin will he familiar with the con- 
fusion and difficulties aiising from this souice , and even Major 
Kennell fell into the same eiror, and thought it necessary to 
suppose the existence of an zUnei ary stade, distinct from the true 
one,® rather than admit the fact, confirmed by general experience 
both in ancient and modern times, that distances which are only 
estimated, and not measured, are almost always overrated At the 
piesent day the controversy may he consideied as settled Dr 
C Muller, in Ins valuable edition of the Geographi Gimci Minores, 
takes for granted that in all cases a stadium of bOO Greek feet is 
meant , and M Yivien de Samt-Martin, in his most recent work 
{Histone de la Geogia^lm et des Decouvertes Geogi afhiques^ 8vo, 
Pans, 1873), admits that the Olympic stadium of 600 feet was the 
onl;^ one in geneial use among the Greeks, and is theiefore always 
to be understood when distances are given in stadia 

Another source of error was introduced at a later peuod by the 
conflicting lesults of the attempts of mathematical geographers to 
deteimme the cxrcumfeience of the earth Eiatosthenes was thus 
led to the conclusion that a degiee of the circumfeience was equal 
to 700 stades , while Posidonius, who was unfortunately followed 
by Ptolemy, calculated only 600 stades to the degree But here, 
as we shall see more fully hereafter, xt was the computation of the 
degiee that was etroneous, not that theie was any difference in 
the scale of measurement A stade of 600 Greek feet was in reality 
very nearly the 600th part of a degiee , ton stades are consequently 
just about equal to a nautical or geographical mile of 60 to a degree 


^ It had indeed been already clearly 
established by Ukert (m his Geographie 
der Griechm und Ttbmer^ vol i pt ii pp 
5i->72), but his work was unknown to 
Leake A good summary of his argu- 
ments will be found in tbe article 


Stadium in JDr Smith's Dictionary of 
Greek md Roman Antiquities^ p 893 
® See hia Dissertation on the Itinerary 
Stade of the Greeks, inserted in his Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, Chap II 
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circumstance that materially facilitates the reduction of the 
measures given by ancient geographers into such as are famibar to 
the modern reader 


NOTE D, p 183 

NAVIGATION OF THE BORYSTHENES. 

This statement has given rise to much discussion. Several of 
the editors of Heiodotus have suggested that the number should be 
fourteen^ and this is strenuously maintained by Neumann (Die 
Kellenen im Shythenlande, p 205) But it appears to me certain that 
Herodotus wrote forty, as, independently of the agreement of all 
existing MSS. of our author, the statement is repeated by Scymnxis 
Chius (v. 816), as well as by Pomponius Mela, both of whom 
clearly derived it, directly or indirectly, from Herodotus We aie 
not entitled to alter the reading of an ancient author merely because 
it apparently involves an error in fact Nor is there any reason to 
assume that fourteen days would be a more correct statement 
Heiodotus is clearly speaking of the vo;yage up the stream (fiixpi 
phf wv Tippov ^((o/Dov kq top recro’^paKovra ypepeiov ttAoos eorrt, ytvojtr/ccrat 
pirn arro ^opm avipov^ iv 53), and the duration of this we have no 
means of measuiing , but there is certainly no improbability m its 
taking double the time, allowing for the windings of the river, that 
would be occupied by a diiect journey to the same point by land 
There is therefore no real discrepancy, as has been assumed, 
between this statement and the assertion that the Scythian terri- 
tory extended inland only twenty daj s’ journey 

A more serious difficulty arises from the fact alluded to in the 
text, that the navigation of the Dnieper is obstructed, at a distance 
of about 260 miles from its mouth, by a succession of cataracts or 
rapids, which limit the passage to the time of high water during 
the spring, and even then attended with some difficulty, and only 
of a fortnight or three weeks’ duiation ” (Clarke’s Travels, vol ii , 
Appendix, p 465, 8vo. ed ) As, however, the river is ascended 
by barges in the spring through its whole course, it is easy to 
suppose that the Scythians may have had a Tcnowledge of it above 
the cataracts, whatevei may have been the difficulty of its navi- 
gation. 

It IS curious — and inexplicable — ^that Strabo (vii. o 3, § 17, 
p 306) speaks of the Borysthenes as navigable only for 600 stadia 
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from its mouth, thougli below the cataracts theie can never liave 
been any obstacle to tlie navigatiOBj which is indeed particulaily 
easy (See Claihe’s Travels^ I c) 


NOTE E, p 186 

RIVERS OF SCYTHIA. 

Professor Bawlinson jU'^tly observes that “ there is the utmost 
uncertainty with respect to all identifications oast of the isthmus of 
Perekop,” the Tanais alone forming the exception It i^s simply 
impossible to accept the statements of Heiodotus as they stand, 
and even the favounte lesouice of modem commentatois — to 
suppose that gieat physical changes may have taken place in the 
countiies in question -—will do little to remove the difficulty The 
mam point ot all is the Gerihiis, which is cleaily desenbed as 
branching off from the Boiysthenes, at the place of the same name, 
which was the faith est point of that rivei that was known to the 
Grieeks (iv 56) An ancient geogiaphei would see no impro^ 
bability in this, as such bifui cations vere supposed to exist in 
othoi cases, as that of the Ister, which was believed by geographeis 
much moie advanced than Heiodotus to send off an arm to the 
head of the Adxiatio, while the mam stieam flowed into the 
Euxme But there is m fact no such case known m physical 
geography 

The supposition of Piofessor Malden (cited by Sir E Murchison, 
Bussia and the Uial Mountains^ vol i p 574) that the Borysthenes 
may have originally formed a delta, and leached the sea by two 
separate mouths, is not destitute of plausibility , but it would offer 
a very inadequate solution of the difficulty Eor the formation of 
such a delta is only possible at a short distance from the mouth of a 
great nver, or where (as in the case of the Euphiates and Ganges) 
it flows for a long distance through maishy and alluvial lands 
But the region where Herodotus places the river in question is the 
steppe country, which is thioughoiit consideiably elevated above 
the beds of the streams that travel se it The foimation of a 
gigantic delta in such a country may be safely pi enounced to be 
physically imposjsible And whatever may be thought of the 
distance assigned by Herodotus from Genhus to the sea (see Note 
B), the bifui cation must ha\e taken place, accoiding to his view, 
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a long wag tip the course of the Boiysthenes, as he supposes the two 
riveis Paiiticapes and H^pacjris, both of them considerable sfreams 
(jroTafiol ovvofxaixroL, c 47 and 58), and taking then rise in two 
sepal ate lakes, to have then sources and their whole couise between 
the other two rivers, or rather arms of the bame nver ^ And he 
tells us, moreover, that the country of the agrioultmal Scjthians 
(the Georgi), which was situated between the Panticapes and the 
Borysthenes, was three days’ journey in width, and extended up 
the Borysthenes for eleven days’ vojage (iv 18J, while that of the 
nomad Scythians extended fourteen dajs’ journey between the 
Panticapes and the Gerihus (Ib 19) 

Even if we abandon the attempt to explain or leconoile these 
strange statements concerning the course and connection of the 
three rivers, the difficulty remains that nothing coriesponding to 
them can be found between the pi escribed limits No streams 
of any considerable importance are found between the Dnieper and 
the Don (except the Donetz, a tributary of the latter) , and those 
which exist all flow into the Sea of Azov, not into the Euxine 
Nor do the statements of latei wi iters throw any light on the 
subject Both Pimy and Mela mention the name of the Panticapes, 
bnt their accounts of these Scythian rivers are a mass of confusion, 
and Dionysius, who desciibes it as flowing from the Ehipsean 
Mountains {P&tiegem, v 315), is in direct contradiction with 
Herodotus 


NOTE F, p. 187 

THE EIVER OAEUS 

The identification of the Oams of Herodotus with the Volga was 
adopted by Majox Eennell (Qeogr. of Serodoim^ p 90, 4to. ed ), 
and has been accepted by most recent commentatois But it 
certainly rests on no adequate authority. If, indeed, the details of 
the expedition of Darius against the Scythians could be regarded as 
trustworthy, the supposition that the river Oarus, which was the 
limit of his progress towaids the east, was the same with the Volga, 
would not be devoid of plausibility, but, as we shall heieafter see, 
those details are so clearly unworthy of credit, that no dependence 
can be placed upon this argument, and there is really no other 
The supposed resemblance of the name Oarus id the Eha of Ptolemy, 
which 28 certainly the Volga, is so slight as to have no weight at 
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all On the othei hand, in the pasbage under discussion in the 
text he enumerates the ziveis m an cider which would seem to place 
the Oarus to the west of the Tanais , while in the account of the 
expedition he clearly represents Daiius as crossing the Tanais, and 
advancing eastward to the Oarus But he there does not mention 
the Ii^^cus at all, though on this supposition Darius must ha-ve 
crossed it before coming to the Tanais, and we should thus have a 
fourth river to account for between the Tanais and the Bory&thenes, 
without anything really conesponding to it 

This disci epancy in legard to the rivers would tend to show that 
Herodotus deri\ed his account of the expedition of Darius fiom a 
different quarter from that which furnished him with the account 
pieviously given of Scythia and the ad-)oining countries, notwith- 
standing the close agreement already pointed out in the ariange- 
ment of the suriounding nations 


NOTE G, p 190 

LIMITS OF SCYTHIA 

The limits here assigned are materially less than those adopted 
hy Mr Bawlm&on, who appears to me to extend the Scythia of 
Heiodotus much too far to the noith. He seems to have been in 
part led to this conclusion hy assuming that it comprised the “ two 
great basins of the Don and Dnieper/^ as well as the “ two minor 
basins” of the Dniester and Boug (Herodotus^ vol in p 210) But 
we know from Heiodotus himself that both the two great rivers had 
their sources far beyond the Scythian tenitory , the one rising in 
the land of the Thyssaget^, sepaiated by a broad desert from that 
of the Budini, who themselves lay to the north-east of Scythia 
proper , while the sources of the Boiysthenes were unknown to 
him , but they were clearly situated beyond the farthest limits 
of Scythia, with the whole of which he considered himself as well 
acquainted 

On the other hand, M Neumann, whose general views on the 
subject appear to me to be sound and judicious, carries them, I 
think, to an extieme, and is disposed to restrict the Scythians of 
Herodotus within narrower limits than is reasonable or necessary. 
■Whatever value we may attach to his statement of their extending 
4000 stadia, oi 20 days* journey, inland, it is certain that he 
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regarded tlie Scythians as extending nearly, if not quite, to the 
sources of the Hypanis and the Tyras, as vtell as up theBoiysthenes 
as far as Gerihus The hypothesis of M Neumann, who would, 
bnng down Gerrhus helow the cataracts of the Borysthenes, within 
a few days’ journey of the sea, appears to me utteily at variance 
with the conception of Heiodotus, who distinctly tells us (iv 71) 
that the Gerrhi were the remotest tube that was subject to the 
royal Scythians 


NOTE H, p 195 

ETHNOOKAPHICAL EELATIONS OF THE SCYTHIANS OF 
HERODOTUS 

There are few questions in ethnography that have been the 
subject of more discussion and controveisy in modem times than 
the origin and ethnical affinities of the people described by Hero- 
dotus under the name of Scj thians The prevailing opinion is that 
they were a Mongolian race, like the Kalmucks in modem days , 
and this view has been adopted by Niebuhr (Kleine Sehnfien, 
p 362, Yortrage uher alte Geschtchte^ yoI 1 p 179), by Sohafarik 
(Slavtsche AltertJiumer, voL i p 279), and by Neumann {3ze BeUenen 
im Shythenlande, pp 198, 199) , as well as by our own historians, 
Thirlwall and Grote On the other hand, several eminent philo- 
logers have contended that they weie a people of Aryan or Indo- 
European race Dr Donaldson (^Varronianus, 2nd edit pp 40—45) 
attempts to prove that they were a Slavonian race, like their neigh- 
bours the Sauromatae, and Jacob Grimm (Gesch der BeuUchm 
S^rachcy vol 1 p 219) maintains that tbeie is sufficient evidence to 
assign them to tbe Indo-European family, without venturing 
to determine the particular branch to which they belong The 
same hypothesis li adopted by Alexander Humboldt (Kosmos, vol i. 
p 491), Professor Kawlinson {Herodotus^ vol in pp 192-205), 
and by Zeuss (Die Deutschen und die NacHharstamme^ pp 285-2u9) 
It may well be doubted whether we possess the means of arnving 
at a satisfactory solution of the question. On the one hand the 
elaborate account of tbe manners and customs, as well as tbe reli- 
gious rites, of tbe Scythians, transmitted to us by Herodotus, 
presents so many points m common with those of existing Mon- 
golian races, that it appears at fiist sight to be decisive of the 
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subject and tlio descnption of thoir ph) sioal cbaxaoters by Hippo- 
crates, wlio wrote but little aftex Heiodotus, and undoubtedly 
refeis to the same people {J)e Aore^ Aqiia^ et Loots, c 6, p, 558), 
tends to confiim this conclubion But it must be admitted that theie 
IS so stiong a general resemblance in the habits and manners of all 
the nomad races that have inhabited in successive ages the vast 
plains of Asia and Eastern Europe as to detiaci materially fiom 
the foice of this aigument (See the judicious remaiks on this 
subject of Humboldt, Kosmos, vol i p 492 ) On the other hand 
the linguistic grounds, y^hich are principally appealed to by the 
advocates of the other theory, are soai cely sufScient to cany con- 
viction to a mind not predisposed in their favour The few woids 
of the Scythian language quoted by Herodotus — who was himself 
wholly unacquainted with it— would naturally be liable to much 
distortion, and the same thing would apply to then proper names, 
which we possess only in the form into which they were altered 
by the Greeks Philological conclusions based upon such slender 
materials are very far from possessing the conclusive authority 
which they justly claim when they rest upon a sufficient knowledge 
of the language 

The Scythians appear to have continued to occupy the regions 
north of the Euxine for some centuries after the time of Herodotus, 
but they gradually gave way before the advancing tide of the 
Sarmatian or Slavonian races fiom the east Whether they weie 
diiven westward, or were gradually absorbed by tbe successive 
waves of nomad population that swept over their countiy, we have 
no means of determining , but at a later period they disappear 
hoth from history and geography, and Pliny’s statement that in 
his time the (European) Scythians had become meiged in the 
Saimatians and Germans is probably well founded. (Soytharum 
nomen usquequaque transiit in Sarmatas atque Germanos, jBT N iv. 
12, §81) 

It IS remaikable that the Alani, who were found in the fourth 
century after the Christian era in possession of the same tract, and 
whose manners, as described by Ammianus Marcellmus (xxxi 2), 
present much resemblance to those of the Scythians of Herodotus, 
disappear xn like manner from histoiy, and their ethnical lelations 
are almost equally uncertain 
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NOTE I, p 206 

EXPEDITION OP DAEIUS 

This IS the conclusion of Mr Grote (Hist of Greete^ vol i\ p 
654-360), as well as of Dr. Thirl wall (Hist ofGieeee^c xiv. pp 
200-202), of Kiebnhr (Yoibage uher alte Gesclnclde, toI 3 pp 18^)- 
192), and, though in a modified form, of Heeren also {Asiatic 
Nations^ vol 11 p 255) M Duncler also, in his recent woik 
(Gesch des Alterthims^ vol 11 pp 855-872), aftei subjecting tbo 
whole nariative to an elaboiate discii'^sion, rejects it as altogethei 
unworthy of credit Mr Eawlinson has endeavoured, hut, as it 
appears to me, with little succe^^s, to combat their aignments and 
dimmish the improbabilities of the case See his note on the 
subject in his vol in p 115, 

In addition to the inherent difficulties of the story, it may be re- 
marked that Ctesias, writing obviously from diffeient mateiials, 
says simply that Datius marched for fifteen days into the Scythian 
territory, and then retreated to the Danube, which he reciossed, 
with the loss of a tenth part of his army (Ctesias, Fersica, c 17) 
Strabo’s account is that the Persian army never even reached the 
Dniester, but suffered heavy loss from want of water in the desert 
between that xxver and the Danube, and that Darius, discovering 
his error, returned to the Danube (Strab vii 3, p 305) This is 
treated by Niebuhr (Kl&ine Scliriften, p 372) as a meie suggestion, 
snited to the probabilities of the case , but on whatevei authority 
it may rest, it at least shows that the narrative of Herodotus did 
not obtain ciedence in ancient times, any more than with modem 
critics 

It would he a mere waste of time to discuss the various theories 
of modem writers, who have attempted to explain away the 
narrative of Herodotus, while admitting its untenable chaiacter as 
it stands To all such attempts we may reply m the words of 
Niebuhr “ As Herodotus tells us what is impossible, we know 
nothing at all historically respecting the expedition ’’ 
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Section 1 — Gemal Views. 

§ 1 We have already briefly adverted to tbe extent and limits of 
tbe knowledge possessed by Heiodotus of the continent of Asia 
In general terms it may be said that the poition of that vast 
continent with which he was aoq^uainted did not amount to one- 
third of the whole But within these limits his information, 
though of course very imperfect, was more definite, and on the 
whole more accurate, than might have been expected The 
reason is obvious enough The fact is that his knowledge of 
Asia was almost entirely confined to the Persian Empire, 
which, as it then existed, comprised the whole of Western Asia 
(with the exception of the Aiabian peninsula) from the Ery- 
thraean Sea to the Caucasus and the Caspian, and from the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Euxine to the valley of 
the Indus. Within these limits he possessed definite, and as 
he himself considered, trustworthy, information, as to the pro- 
vinces into which this vast empire was divided, and the various 
tribes and populations by which they were inhabited. Beyond 
them he had nothmg but the vaguest hearsay accounts 

§ 2 Of the great peninsula of Arabia, which remained always 
mdependent of the Persian monarchy, he knew only in a vague 
and general manner that it was of great extent, and stretched 
farther to the south than any other part of Asia. As it is clear 
that the Bed Sea was habitually navigated in his tune, by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, throughout its whole extent, he 
must have thus obtained a notion of the length of Arabia on 
that side ; but he appears to have considered it as extending 
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much faithei to the south, beyond the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb , as he distinctly terms it the most southerly of all 
inhabited countries/ not excepting Ethiopia, which according 
to his idea trended away at once towards the west, fiom the 
point where it most nearly approached to the coast of Arabia 
There can be little doubt that Herodotus applied the name of 
Arabia to the west coast of the Arabian Gulf or Eed Sea, as 
well as the east coast, and it may therefore he doubted which 
of these poitions he regarded as extending farthest to the 
south But we must not hastily assume that he was aware of 
the much greater extension of the African coast in that direc- 
tion. The spices of Arabia were already celebrated, and fabu- 
lous tales were current in the days of Herodotus concerning 
the difficulties encountered by the natives in gathering them ^ 
The trade in these articles was almost certainly at this period 
exclusively in the hands of the Phoenicians, who would readily 
circulate such stones with a view to enhance the price of their 
commodities It is worthy of notice that among the spices of 
Arabia Heiodotus enumerates not only frankincense and myrrh, 
which are really produced in that country, but cinnamon and 
cassia also, which are at the present day not found nearer than 
Ceylon and the coasts of Malabar; but according to the 
uniform testimony of ancient authors were the pioduction of 
the north-eastern angle of Africa, opposite to Arabia, to which 
they in consequence gave the name of “ the Cinnamon region/' 
or ‘^Eegio Cinnamomifera”^ 

§ 3. Herodotus repeatedly alludes to the Erythraean Sea, as 
situated to the south of Asia and extending from the entrance of 
the Arabian Gulf (or what we now term the Eed Sea) as far as 


' Herodot m 107 He is here dis- 
tinctly spea&ing of the whole inhabited 
world (ttis oimvfiivrjs ^ , and places the 
Indians m the farthest east the Ara- 
bians to the south ^ and the Ethiopians 
to the westi or rather perhaps south- 
west, for this appears to he the sense 
in which he uses the phrase awoKhivo'" 
ficvijs fi€(rafi0plris irapifitet irphs Zi/vopra ‘ 


fjAtoy, c 114 

* Herodot iii 107-112 

* This district would be probably in- 
cluded by Herodotus in Arabia, accord- 
ing to his acceptation of the term , but 
at all events its produchons would he 
imported through Arabia, and therefore 
naturally regarded by him as the growth 

» of that country 
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the month of the Indns The continuity of the ocean aionnd the 
southern shores oi Asia he considered to he established by the 
Toyage of Scylax of Caryanda, \^ho, by ordei of Darms Hys- 
taspes, had descended the Indus to its mouth, and from thence 
sailed round to the head of the Arabian Gulf ^ But he appears 
to hare possessed no detailed information concerning this 
Yoyage, to Yhich he distinctly attributes the discovery of these 
parts of Asia, And it is a curious proof of the imperfect state 
of his knowledge, that he would seem to have been ignorant of 
the existence of the Persian Gulf, as a deep inlet running far 
inland on the east of Arabia, as the Arabian Gulf did on the 
west ISTo indication at least of this remarkable feature in the 
geography of Western Asia is to be found m any part of his 
^ork , and he speaks of the Euphrates and Tigiis as falling 
into the Erijthrman Sea, without distinguishing the Persian 
Gulf from the open ocean The name of Erythrasan, or Eed, 
Sea, IS applied by him to the whole of this sea from India to 
the Straits of Bab«el-Mandeb , the long, narrow gulf, to which 
the name of the Eed Sea is now exclusively appxopiiatcd, 
being uniformly termed by him the Aiabian Gulf, and distinctly 
described as an inlet extending into the land of the Arabians 
from the Erythi^an Sea® He describes it as in length a 
voyage of forty days from the inmost recess (where Suez now 
stands) to the open sea, for a vessel using oars only , while it 
was so narrow that it could be crossed in its widest pait in half 
a day This is an obvious exaggeration, and is only applicable 
to the narrow arm of the sea which runs up to Suez, but such 
a transference to the whole, of what is really true of a part only, 
IS one of the commonest errors in all popular descriptions, 
whether geographical, or of other kinds. 

Unfortunately we have no clue to the actual distance, which 
Herodotus meant to designate by a day’s voyage of a rowing- 
vessel f the real length of the Eed Sea (fiom Suez to the 


* Hmdot ly 44 ® h 11 

* The only other occasion on which 
he makes use of the same piimse is m 


regard to the Caspian, which he tells 
ns was m lengthjjSiteGn daya^ voyage for 
a rowing-vessel, and eight days in its 
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island of Peiim) is about 1400 English, oi rather more than 
1200 geographical miles if suppose this divided into forty 
days’ voyages, it would give somewhat more than 30 geo- 
giaphical miles per day, a distance not unlikely to be a fair 
average undei the circumstances It is evident from the 
manner in which Herodotus speal?^ of it that the voyage to the 
entrance of the gulf, where it expands into the open sea, was 
one not unfiequently made m his time, and hence its dura- 
tion was probably well known On another point also we find 
him possessed of correct information , namely, the occurrence 
of regular tides in the Arabian Gulf,’ a phenomenon which 
always attracted the attention of the Greeks, to whom it was 
unfamiiiai, from then absence in the Mediterranean It is 
deal theiefoie that he had obtained, probably from Egyptian 
infoimants, accurate general notions concerning the Red Sea, 
but of the open oce?tn beyond, to wdiich he applies the name 
of the Erythraean Sea, it is evident that he had nothing but 
the vaguest idea , though he was clearly awaie of the existence 
of this great southern ocean, and tells us distinctly that it was 
continuous with the Atlantic Ocean beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, with which that familiar to the Greeks was also con- 
nected ® 

§ 4 Of the countries beyond the limits of the Peisian Empire 
tow^aids the noith, the mfoimation possessed by the historian 
was likewise of a very impeifect character. The nature of 


greatest breadth (i 203) But bis in- 
formatiou in tbiss case was likely to be 
fdx moie vague and inaccurate than in 
the cHse of the Red Soa» as the Caspian 
was little likely to be navigated in bis 
day , and the p tssage therefore furmsbes 
us witb no trustworthy base of com- 
parison The Caspian is in fact not less 
than 710 miles lu length, and 4J0 m its 
greatest breadth , but Herodotus bad 
doubtless no idea of its real dimensions 
Herodot ii 11 

® yap^'EWrjPes vauriWovTOL 

Kal t? (rnfiXecop 0aA«(ro“a, 7) 

‘AtAovtIs KaXiOpLeVT}, Kctl ^ /ila 


TvjxdyeL iovfxa l 102 

It 18 remarkable that this is the only 
passage in Herodotus where the name 
ot the Atlantic for t)ie western sea is 
found , but it IS clear, from the inci- 
dental way in which it is here intro- 
duced, that it was one well known in 
his day On the other hand, we may 
notice the want of any distinctive name 
by which to designate the Mediter- 
ranean “ the sea which was navigated 
by the Greeks’* The same want will 
be found in the geographers of a much 
later period 
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those vast countries that are commonly comprehended under 
the popular appellation of Tartary— their physical peculiarities, 
and the nomad habits and shifting character of the popula- 
tion, resulting from those peculiarities, have in all ages ren- 
dered them difficult of access to strangers, and have thrown a 
haze of uncertainty around their geography that has not been 
cleared up until quite recently It was not indeed till the 
publication of Humboldt’s great work on Central Asia that the 
physical geography of those regions can be considered as 
having been established on a satisfactory basis We cannot 
therefore wonder to find that in the time of Herodotns great 
misconceptions existed with legard to it In one respect 
indeed (as we have already seen) he was in advance of all 
succeeding geogiaphers for a period of some centuries — that 
he knew the Caspian Sea to be a distinct basin of water, 
having no connection with any other sea, but surrounded on all 
sides by nomad nations, with whose names and relative posi- 
tions he was, in a general way, acquainted He had also a 
coirect general idea of the Caucasus, which in his day foimed 
the northern boundary of the Persian Empire,® and which he 
correctly describes as the greatest and most lofty of all monn- 
tam ranges of which he had any knowledge,^ and he notices 
the fact of its containing a population consisting of many 
diffeient tribes and races of men He justly contiasts the 
mountainous character of the region west of the Caspian with 
the boundless plains that formed its eastern shores But with 
ihe real geography of the vast tracts to the east of that sea he 
was almost wholly unacquainted , the veiy imperfect infoima- 
tion that he had obtained concerning them having led him 
into errors of the grossest kind 

§ 5 It is evident indeed that he had heard vaguely of the 
existence of a great nyex in that part of Asia, which foimed 
the northern limit of the Persian Empire, beyond which dwelt 


® Herodot. in 97 irA.*ij6et fi4yiirroy /col 

* I 203 & Ka^Kocros irapare^yeit i^y v^Adraroy^ 
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a nomad people called the Massagetse, “whom Cyrus had in 
yam endeavouied to reduce to subjection, and who had con- 
tinued eyei after to defy the arms of the Great King This 
river was called, either by his Greek informants or by the 
Persians themselves, the Araxes Herodotus, who had already 
heard of a rivei ot that name which rose in the mountains of 
the Matieni, on the boideis of Armenia, and flowed into the 
Caspian Sea, seems (not unnatuially) to have confounded the 
two and thus involved himself in inextiicable confusion. 

Thus he desciibes the Araxes, which was crossed by Cyrus 
in his war against the Massagetm, as a river, little, if at all, 
infeiioi to the Danube in magnitude, and containing numerous 
islands, some of them as large as Lesbos It flowed through 
the broad plains, which extended to an unlimited distance on 
the east of the Caspian Sea ^ All these particulars would suit 
toleiably well (allowing for some exaggeration) with the 
laxaites,^ which was in all probability the stream really meant 
by the persons from whom Herodotus deiived his information. 
But the historian confused them with what he had heard of the 
true Araxes, which he coiiectly describes as rising in the 
countiy of the Matieni, and flowing into the Caspian Sea^ 
This stieam moreover really flowed from west to east, and he 
was thus led to legaid the eastern Araxes also as following the 
same duection, and as flowing from the Caspian JSea instead oi 


2 Herodot 1 202, 204 
® The reasons for preftrnng the 
laxartes to the Oxus, wlncli is the more 
important stream of the two, and is on 
this hypothesis unnoticed by Herodotus, 
are, besides some lesemfilarice m the 
names, that the former river undoubt- 
edly became the frontier of the Peisian 
Empire, to which Sogdiana was subject, 
as eaily as the reign ot Danus; and m 
the time of Alexander there still existed 
a town called Oyropolis, near the left 
bank of tne laxart^, which, according 
to tradition, had been founded by Oyitis 
himself The Massagetse reappear in 
the account of Alexander’s expedition, 
during Ills wars in Bogdiana (Arrian, 


Anah iv 16, 17), and were apparently 
at that time still independent , but their 
exact geographical position is not clearly 
indicated 

^ 1 202 It is evidently the same 
confusion that led him to the strange 
statement that the Araxes had not 
less than forty moutlis, one of which 
afforded a clear channel Ka&apov) 
into the Caspian, while all the others 
ended in marshes and swamps The 
first evidently refers to the true Araxes 
the other supposed mouths must have 
had reference to the marshy tracts at 
the mouths of the Oxus and laxartes, 
in which those rivers might well be 
supposed to lose themselves 
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tomrds it ® Hence we find liim in another passage describing 
the Araxes as flowing " towards the rising sun,” and forming 
together with the Caspian Sea, the northern limit of Asia ^ 

§ 6 The Massagetae were apparently the only people whom 
Herodotus knew eyen by name as dwelling in this pait of Asia , 
he tells us that they were situated opjposite to the Issedones/ 
whom, as we hare already seen,^ he placed in Europe, appa- 
rently to the south- east of the Ural mountains Some accounts, 
he adds, represented them as a Scythian tribe, and he himself 
says that their manners and dress were similar to those of the 
Scythians This was indee^l probably the case with almost 
all the nomad races that have at successive periods occupied 
the vast steppes in this part of Asia , and this similarity of 
habits rendeis it almost impossible to judge of the true ethmcal 
relations of any of these tubes mentioned by ancient writers. 
Heiodotus himself appears to have regaided the Massagetse as 
a distinct people from the Scythians, whom, according to the 
tiadition which he adopts as the most plausible, they had them- 
sehes driven out of this part of Asia ^ But, as if on purpose 


® It IS hardly necessaiy to remark 
that the laxaites does not m fact flow 
mto the Caspian Sea at all, hntinto the 
Sea of Aral But as the existence 
of this last inland sea was unknown to 
all ancient geographers before the time 
of Ptolemy, and even after the Oxus 
and laxartes were well known as sepa- 
rate streams, both were regarded as 
falling mto the Caspian — ^it is hardly 
worth while to notice this additional 
source of confusion 
« IV 40 

vepTiv rov TTora/iow, kirriov 

Se apBpoiy^ i 201 The exact 

sense of this last expression is not easy 
to determine but he probably means 
that they were to the south of them, 
facing them on the north It is m this 
sense that he employs the word aprioy 
m the passage already examined, where 
he compares the Nile and the Danube 
« See Chapter VI p 109 
® Herodot iv 11 The ethnical re- 
lations of the Massagetse are as uncer- 


tain as those of most of the other 
nomad nations of Asia and Northern 
Europe Dr Donaldson considers thorn 
to be a Gothic race, arguing that the 
termination ot the name is identical 
with that of the Getm , and the same 
view is taken by Mr Rawlinson, who 
even attempts to explain Massagetse as 
*‘the greater Goths,’^ in contradis- 
tinction to the Thyssagetce, or lesser 
Goths” (Eerodotus, note to iv 22) 
But all such conclusions from mere 
names are worth very little Niebuhr, 
on the other hand, Heeren (^Asiatic 
Naiiom, vol u p 279), and Schafarik 
(Slavisohe Alterthumer^ vol i p 279), 
concur m regarding them as a Mon- 
golian race Humboldt was of opmion 
that they belonged to the Indo-Euro- 
pean family, without attempting to 
assign them to any particulai branch 
of it In the absence of all trace of 
their language the point must always 
remain uncertain 
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to increase the confusion, he adds that the Scythians we^e 
driven aeross the Araxes, and thereupon occupied the land of 
the Oimmenans Here it has been supposed that the river 
meant by the Araxes was the Volga/ which would indeed render 
the geography m this particular case (comparatively) intel- 
ligible But the fact really seems to be that the ideas of Hero- 
dotus — and doubtless of his informants too — uj»on the whole 
subject were so utteily vague, that it is impossiDle to extract 
anything with clearness out of the confusion It must be 
remembered, — as some excuse for our historian -or rather as 
showing how extremely uncertain weie the ideas of his country- 
men on these geographical questions, that when the army of 
Alexander found itself actually on the banks of the laxaites, 
it was generally believed that that river was the same with 
the Tanais ^ 

The most remaikable ciicumstance mentioned hy Heio- 
dotus concerning the Massagetse nndoubtedly is the great 
abundance of gold which they possessed, and with which they 
lavishly ornamented both themselves and the tiappings of 
then horses ^ Copper was also found m their country in great 
quantities, and was used for their arms and aimonr, while non 
was unknown, as well as silver They are described as ex- 


^ It IS probable, as bas been repeat- 
edly suggested, that the name Aras or 
out of which the Greeks made 
Araxes, was m fact applied to all the 
gieat streams of this part of Asia it 
IS probably the same root as we find in 
Rha, the name applied by Ptolemy to 
the Volga According to Sir H Eaw- 
Iinson, in “ primitive Scythian,” Aras 
signifies “ great ” 

^ Aman, AnabasUy 111 30, § 7 
Arrian himself seems disposed to accept 
as a lact that the Tanais was the name 
of the river, but adds that it must he a 
different Tanais trom the one that flows 
into the Falus M<fiotis But there can 
be no doubt that the Macedonians an 
the first matance took it lor the Tanais, 
and writers of the succeeding period, as 
Strabo has justly pointed out (xi 
p 509), mfmUonaUy confirmed the 


error Aristotle also confused the 
Araxes with the laxartes, and regarded 
the Tanais as a branch of it QMeteoro- 
logtca^ 1 13, § 16) 

It may be added that the views of 
Herodotus concerning the course of the 
Araxes are not more widely erroneous 
than those entertained in the last cen- 
tury With legard to the great rivers of 
Central Africa, and the supposed rela- 
tions of the Higer with the Nile 

® 1 215 Both gold and copper are 
found in large quantities m the IJral 
Mountains, but it is difficult to suppose 
the Massagetse of Herodotus to have 
extended so far to the west. It is pro- 
bable, however, that some of the ranges 
of the Altai (still little known) may 
also contain these metals in equal 
abundance 
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tending far to the east , but of their limits in this direction 
Herodotus had doubtless no knowledge , he seems however to 
have regarded the extieme east of Asia, beyond the Massagetae, 
as well as beyond the Indians, as a vast tract of uninhabited 
deserts. 

§ 7. The account given of India and its inhabitants by the 
histoiian is m many lespects interesting and instructive He 
appears to have heard vague reports of its great extent and 
population, as well as of the vast wealth of its inhabitants he 
tells us indeed that the Indians weie by far the most numerous 
people with which he was acquainted and that the tribute 
which they paid to Darius much exceeded in amount that of 
any othex province of his vast empire ® But it appeals certain 
that the Persian kings never extended then dominion beyond 
the Pimjaub and the valley of the Indus, nor is it likely that 
they possessed even the lowei pait of that iiver, though its 
eoiuse had been fully explored by oidei of Darius It may 
indeed be questioned w^hether they ever possessed any real 
soveieignty to the east of the Indus, which ceitamly formed 
the limit of the Persian dominions in this diieotion in the time 
of Alexandei But it is not impiobable that Darius may for 
a time have levied tribute fiom the neighbouring princes 
beyond this limit , the amount of the tiibute deiived from 
India being greater than can well be supposed to have been 
diawn from the provinces west of the Indus only and this is 
a point upon which Herodotus was more likely to have obtained 
correct information, than as to geographical details Of the 
extensive and feitile regions of Hindostan proper he had un- 
questionably no knowledge to him, as to all his Greek con- 
temporaries, India was the land of the Indus, which he regarded 
as flowing 'Howards the east and the rising sun”® The 
Indians themselves dwelt the farthest towards the east of any 


irA€«rTiJ]t^ IcTT* iraif’rofff r&y ifpLus 

jcal <f>6poy StTraytveoy jrphs vdy- 
ras rahs dKKws Again, in v 3, he 


speaks of the Thracians as the greatest 
and most numerous people next to the 
Indians 

® Note A, p 255 « iv 40 
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people with which he was acquainted beyond them m this 
direction theiewas nothing but sandy deserts, uninhabited and 
unknown ’ What lay beyond these deserts no one (he tells us) 
was able to say the extreme east of Asia, like the north and 
noith-west of Euiope, was wholly unknown, and there was no 
certainty whether it was bounded by the sea or not ® 

§ 8 From the mouth of the Indus to the Arabian Gulf the 
voyage of Scylax of Oaryanda (which has been already referred 
to) was regaided by Heiodotus as establishing beyond a doubt 
that there was continuous sea Unfortunately the historian 
has given us no particulars concerning this interesting voyage, 
and he seems to have possessed no detailed information with 
legard to it, notwithstanding the fact of its being commanded 
by a countryman of his own.® All that he tells us is, that 
Darius, wishing to know wheie the Indus had its outlet into 
the sea, sent out some ships, on board of which were Scylax of 
Oaryanda, and othei persons in whom the king had the 
greatest confidence These set out from the city of Oaspatyrus 
in the Pactyan land, and sailed “ down the river towards the 
east and the rising sun ” till they came to the sea , then turning 
to the west they sailed along by sea till they ultimately arrived, 
in the thiitieth month of their voyage, at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, from whence the Egyptian king Necho had sent 
out his exploring expedition^ Herodotus, moreover, adds 
that, after this, Darius, having reduced the Indians to subjec- 
tion, “ made use of this sea It would therefore appear that 
in this instance at least the voyage of discovery did not 
remain a wholly isolated occurrence Yet we have seen how 
very imperfect was our author s knowledge of the Erythraean 
Sea , and we shall hereafter see that when Alexander sent out 
the expedition of Hearchus to exploie the course of the Indus, 
all memoiy of this voyage of Scylax would seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

Heiodotus had heard of the existence of crocodiles in the^ 


’ 111 98^ IV 4-0 


» IV 44 


* Note B, p 256 


* iv 44 
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Indus, which was, in his opinion, the only rivei, except the 
Nile, in which they were found ^ He had also heaid that the 
Indians weie clothed in cotton, which he desciibes as a kind o'*^ 
wool, the spontaneous produce of certain tiees, but of a liner 
and better quality than that of sheep ® They had also a large 
kind of leeds (doubtless meaning bamboos), of which they 
made their bows But these aie the only natuial productions 
of the country (except gold) to which he alludes His account 
of the manners and customs of the inhabitants contains some 
paiticulars that were piobably never correct, ceitainly not as 
applied to the Indians properly so-called, while he notices 
few, if any, of those peculiarities, which have distinguished the 
true Hindoo races in all ages, and which attracted the atten- 
tion of the Greeks as soon as they came in contact -with them 
But the Indian tribes which Herodotus directly describes, and 
whom he represents as living m a state of revolting barbarism,* 
appear to have been situated on the borders, rather than within 
the bounds, of India proper, and may piobably have been some 
remnants of the earlier races, who gradually disappeared before 
the advancing civilization of the Hindoos ® 

§ 9 The only city which he mentions by name within the con- 
fines of India, according to his acceptation of the term, is Oas- 
patyius, placed by him in the Pactyan land, from whence, as 
we have seen, Scylax and his companions set out on. their 
exploring voyage, but there are no means of identifying either 
the city or the district with any certainty ® All that we 
know is that the Pactyans were situated to the north of the 
other Indians, apparently bordering on the Bactiians, whom 
they resembled m then habits of life, and in their warlike 
disposition. It IS in connection with this tribe of Indians 


^ IT 44 ^ 111 106 

^ m 98-101 

^ One of the most reToIting nf these 
eusfoms— that of killmg and eating the 
aged and fetble memliers of their 
families— aacnbed by Herodotus to a 
tribe whom he names Padasans (ui 99), 


3S still said to preYail among the abo- 
tigmal ^es who inhabit the upper 
TOUey of the Nerbudda, among the 
^sBea of the Vindhya mouataina 
1 vol 11 

P jfiob ) 

* Note 0, p 256 
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that Heiodotus tells ns the strange story (copied by many 
succeeding writers) of the manner in which they piocured the 
gold, with which they paid the Peisian tiibute Gold indeed, 
he says, w’as pioduced m vast abundance xn India, some of it 
washed down by the streams, and some dug out of the earth, 
but the gieatei part of it was procured in the following 
manner ^ 

Beyond the confines of the Pactyan land lay an extensive 
sandy desert in which there dwelt a kind of ants, not so large 
as dogs, but largei than foxes, which buirowed in the sandy 
soil, and threw up large heaps, like ordinary ant-hills, at the 
mouth of then buirows This sand abounded in gold, and 
the Indians, traversing the desert upon veiy fleet camels, 
filled then sacks with sand from these heaps, and then retreated 
in all haste, pursued by the ants with such speed that, if they 
did not succeed in obtaining a considerable start, they had no 
hope of escaping from them* 

§ 10 The locality from whence this gold was deiived, is very 
obscurely indicated, though Herodotus appears to have con- 
ceived it as Situated to the north or noith-east of the Indian 
tribes to which he refers ® Heeien identifies it without hesita- 
tion with the desert of Gobi, on the north side of the moun- 
tains of Little Thibet, but there is really no foundation for 
this assumption Herodotus never mentions the existence of 
any mountains in this part of Asia at all,® and hence it is 
evident that he had no real notion of its physical geography. 
The vague idea, that all to the east of the Indians was a sandy 
deseit, piobably arose in the fiist instance fiom the real fact of 


^ Herodot ixi 105, 106 
® Megastlieiie$ (ap Strab xv p 706), 
in repeating the same story, places the 
scene of it among the Perdae, a people 
among the mountains towards the east 
of India, and describes the locality as 
a high tabie-land (opo'jrihov) of about 
SOOO stadia m circumference Pliny, 
who probably derived the story from 
Megasthenes, writes the name Dardae, 
and places them ‘‘in regxone septem- ( 


trionalium Tndonim’^ (jff N xi 30, 
^111) They are in all probability the 
same people who are stiU Imown as 
Pnrds or Bards, and inhabit the lofty 
monntam tracts on the borders of Ka- 
firistan and Thibet 
® In this respect, as we shall see, 
Ctesms was far in advance of him, as 
he was aware that many of tiie tribes 
in this part of India inhibited ragged,. 
I monutdinous distncts 
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the occurrence of a bioad desert tract to the east of the feitile 
lands of the Indus, and would be confiimed by vague repoits 
that similar deseits were found also to the east of Bactria and 
the adjoining countries Almost all the mountain chains in 
this part of Asia appeal to be highly auiiferous, and there is 
no reason to doubt that very large quantities of gold may have 
been derived by the Indian tubes fiom the plains at their foot, 
wheie it would natuialiy be found in the shape of gold-dust, or 
gold-sand That the Indian tribute was actually paid m this 
form into the treasury of the Persian king was a fact concerning 
which Herodotus would have been likely to have obtained 
correct information. 

The story of the ants on the other hand is one of which it is 
very difficult to divine the origin , and of the various explana- 
tions that have been proposed, none can be said to be altogether 
satisfactory ^ It appears ceitain hoiyever that the fable is a 
genuine Indian tradition,^ though embellished by the infor- 
mants of the historian , it is not only repeated by later Gieek 
writers on India, such as Megasthenes and Neaichus, but re- 
appeais m the middle ages, and is found m the Arabian 
geographers ® One of the most cuiious points m the matter is 
that the animal, whatever it was, to which this strange misnomer 
was applied, was certainly a leal creature, as not only does 
Herodotus tell us that specimens of them were preserved in the 
menageries of the Persian king,* but Neaichus-— one of the 
most careful and accurate writers of his time— asserts that he 
had himself seen their skins® And so persistent are such 
fables, when once propagated, that even in the sixteenth cen- 
tury one of these '' Indian ants ” was said to have been sent as 
a present by the Shah of Persia to Sultan Soliman ® at Con- 
stantmople. 

1 HoteI>,p 257 (ant-gold)’^ 

« See a passage from the Mababha- « See the passages collected by 
rata, cited by Professor Wilson (Ariana Larober and Bahr in tbeir notes upon 
p 185), wberemention IS found of ♦‘that Herodotus * m 102 

gold which IS dug up by PippilUas Kearchnaap Arrian Indtca, c 15 
(ants), and IS therefore called Pippilika « It is described by Busbeumns 
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§ 11 With this exception it is lemarkable that Heiodotiis 
tells ns none of the fables which weie cnrrent in later times about 
India, and which are found in such abundance in Ctesias and 
other subsequent writers It is however not impiobable that 
this was due rather to the scantiness of his information than to 
its authenticity It is curious that he never even mentions 
the elephants of India, w^hich natuially figure in so prominent 
a mannei in the writings of all subsequent authors , nor does 
he notice its ivory 01 piecious stones, even where he cites 
India in confirmation of his view that the extreme regions of 
the earth possessed the most valuable pioduetions, he dwells 
only upon its abundance of gold and cotton, adding however, 
in a geneial way, that all the animals there, — both quadrupeds 
and birds — grew to a larger size than elsewhere ^ 


Section 2 — Persian Empire . Satrapies 

§ 1. Of the countries that formed part of the Peisian Empne 
in his time, Herodotus had undoubtedly a general knowledge 
He knew not only the piovinces into which that empire was 
divided, but was acquainted at least with the names of the 
principal tribes and nations by which they were inhabited , 
and has pieserved to us a catalogue of them, which is a docu- 
ment of the highest interest Unfortunately he has not told 
us from what source he derived the account of the satrapies 
which he has inserted in his third book , but there can be no 
donbt that it was based upon authentic information, and was in 
all probability deiived originally fiom some official record ® 
But we must not hastily conclude that he possessed anything 


(E'put iv p ed Ekevir), tut only | 
frotfi hearsay^ “ formica liidica» me- | 
dioons oaais magmtuchne, mordax ad- j 
modum et sseva '' Wiiat the ammal j 
may really liave been it is impossible * 
to coujectuie j 

^ m X06 ' 


^ Tbe discovery and mterpretation 
in modem days of tke lists ot subject 
tribes and races that are found on the 
Jc^erhian monuments, have supplied us 
witb materials of the greatest value for 
comparison with thc«ae fuinished by 
Herodotus 
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like a complete geographical knowledge of tke countries in 
question We have alieady seen how extremely vague were 
his ideas concerning the Erythrsean Sea and the lands that 
adjoined it It must be remembered also that he regarded the 
Euxine as far exceeding in length its real dimensions,® and as 
he had an approximately correct idea of the tiue position of its 
western extremity (neai Byzantium), he necessarily extended 
it at the other end a great deal too far to the east One effect 
of this error was to bring it nearly to the same meridian with 
that of the Persian Gulf, and there can be little doubt that in 
the passage already cited, where he desciibes four nations — the 
Pei&ians, Medes, Saspirians and Colchians, as filling up the 
whole breadth of Asia from the Eiythraean Sea to the Euxme, 
he considered them as lying nearly on the same line fiom north 
to south, so that the Colchians on the northern sea, would be 
(to use the phrase which he himself elsewhere employs) oppo- 
site to the Peisians on the south, oi as ve should say, on the 
same meiidian with them^ The Caspian Sea would be in 
consequence placed several degrees too far to the eastward, and 
the whole of the adjoming regions thiown into confusion, but 
as we have no details concerning these countries — Herodotus 
himself having evidently no cleai idea of their position— we 
cannot trace any farther the results of this error 
§ 2, Even inregaid to the great peninsula of Anatolia or Asia 
Minor— as it was called by later geographers with which 
Herodotus was comparatively familiai, as its coasts were sur- 
rounded by a girdle of Greek colonies, many of which the 
historian had himself visited, — ^his geographical knowledge, 
in the stiiot sense of the term, was very inaccurate While 


^ See preceding Chapter 
* It IS m this sense (as we have seen) 
that he himself speaks of the mouths 
of the Nile as lying oppostte to those of 
the Danube 

® It may be as well to mention here 
(once for all) that the name of Asia 
Minor, so familiar to the student of 


ancient geography, was not un use 
either among Greek or Boman writers 
until a very late penod Orosius, who 
wrote lu the fifth century after the 
Omistian era, is the first extant writer 
who employs the terrp in its modem 
sense 
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the excessive length assigned by him to the Eiixme necessaiily 
led him to prolong the noithern shores of the peninsula to 
neaily the same extent, he considered its breadth to be much 
less than it leally is For he tells 11s that fiom the nionn- 
tainons district ol Cilicia, the diiect loiite across to Sinope on 
the Enxme, was not more than five days’ jomney “for an 
active man But the leal breadth of the peninsula is m this 
part more than five degrees of latitude, thus giving about 
60 Gr miles tn a diyect line for each day’s journey — a distance 
far exceeding what can be supposed to be intended by that 
expression ^ and even the naiiowest neck 01 isthmus (bet^ een 
the gulf of Scanderoon and Samsun, the ancient Amisus) is 
very nearly foui degrees and a half 

§ 3 Farther to the east again he was not only familiar with 
the two gieat streams of the Euphrates and the Tigiis, and 
knew that they both flowed fiom the mountains of Armenia 
but he conectly describes several of the principal affluents of 
the latter stream , as well as the Choaspes, on which the Persian 
caj)ital of Susa was situated He had indeed special means of 
information in regaid to this part of Asia, for there can be no 
doubt that Herodotus had himself visited Babylon, and per- 
haps even Susa itself^ It is at least highly probable that his 


® 1 72, 11 34 

^ Scykx (about a century later) gives 
the same estimate of five days’ ’journey 
(Fenplus^ § 102), without adding the 
important qualification of Herodotus 
** for an active man ’* avSpO It | 

has been suggested that this expression 
points to the case of a courier , anti that 
these may have accomplished m ancient 
times as long journeys as the Persian 
couriers at -^.e present day, who not ^ 
nnfreqnently travel on foot at the rate ’ 
of fiO miles a day But there is nothing 
to indicate that Herodotus referred to 
any such exceptional rate of travelling , 
and the mountainous character of the 
country to be traversed is such as to 
add greatly to the difficulty of the 
journey (See Bennell s Geo^rcwhp of 
Merodotust p 190, 4to edit ana Eaw- 


Imson’s note on the passage m his He- 
rodoim, yol 1 p 210 ) It seems more 
probable that Herodotus relied upon 
erroneous information Eratosthenes, 
at a later penod, assigned 3000 stadia 
as the breadth of the isthmus, which 
(at 600 stadia to the degiee) would he 
pretty nearly correct (ap Strab ii 1, 
p 68) Yet Pliny gives it as only 200 
Bonian miles , reducing it again even 
below the estimate of Herodotus , while 
Ptolemy on the other hand extends it 
to degrees of latitude, considerably 
beyond the real breadth 
® I cannot at all concur with Mr 
Bawlmson and Colonel Mure in re- 
garding the passage in vi 119 concern- 
ing the Eretnans who were established 
at Ardencea as conclusive with regard 
to Herodotus having \ railed Susa The 
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detailed account of the royal road from Sardis to Susa was 
derived in gieat pait fiom personal observation But of 
Upper Asia, as it was commonly called by later Greek 
wiiteis® — the great table-land of Iran, which occupies the 
whole extent fioni the mountains that bound the valley of the 
Tigris to those on the west of the Indus, Herodotus cannot be 
said to have had any correct geographical knowledge what- 
ever, though he knew the names and some othei paiticulais 
concerning the nations which occupied it The great moun- 
tam chains, which in fact determine the physical geography 
of all this part of Asia, natuially occupy a prominent pait in 
the description of later geographers, and — though then real 
direction and lelations were very imperfectly understood, yet 
we at least find that Eratosthenes and Strabo were fully alive 
to their importance But no tiace of such an idea is found in 
Herodotus With the exception of the chain of Mount Cau- 
casus, which (as we have seen) had at an early peiiod attracted 
the attention of the Gieek voyagers to the Euxme, and which 
IS described by the histoiian as the loftiest of all mountains 
with which he was acquainted ^ — he does not notice any of the 
mountain ranges of Asia Even m the desciiption of the 
route from Sardis to Susa — already adveited to — he briefly 
notices the existence of a narrow pass or gate (Pylse) at a 


statement tliat they continued there 
down to his o^n time (ot koI fiexp^ 

r^v ipvKiiffcroines 

hpxoir\v yK(a<x(r<iv) is surely one 
that lie might easily learn at second- 
hand, and the very same phrase is 
used by him m spe^ng of the Par- 
cleans, who were transferred to a village 
in JBactna (^e/> ert Ka\ is ip.h ol/ccu- 
ixeyrt 4y rp rp Batcrpip, iv 204), where 
we certainly cannot suppose Herodotus 
to have 'visited them in person, 

At the same time if it be admitted 
that he actually invent to Babylon— and 
this is agreed on all hands— there la 
certainly no unprobabihty in his having 
contmued his journey to the court of 
the Great King But the absence of 
any descnption or detailed notice of 


Susa itself appears to mo conclusive 
against the idea of his having been 
there Few subjects could be more m- 
teiestmg to the Greeks than the court 
and capital of the Pei wan king, and 
Herodotus iivould have had abundant 
opportunities of introducing a descnption 
ot them into hia history, had he been 
able toiloso from peraonal observation 
® The expression ^ *A(ri7j is used 
by Herodotus himself m one passage 
(i 95, *Acr(rupt(*>v apx^^{»y rrjs &vw 
*A<ri7}s), hut apparently lu a wider sense 
than that in which it was employed 
by latei geographeis The Aasynan 
Empire extended to the Halys, and 
probably this was the limit which the 
historian had in his mmd 
' 1 203 
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particular point of tlie Oilieian mountains/ as one of the diffi- 
culties which an army would hare to encounter, but there is 
no other allusion to the great chain of Mount Taurus as one of 
the leading features of this part of Asia While the systematic 

geographers of later times attached eyen an exaggerated im- 
portance to this mountain range, the yeiy name ot the Taurus 
IS not found in Herodotus, though we can hardly doubt that 
he was familiar with it lu its original and proper signification 
as applied to the mountains of Lycia and Cihcia As a 
geneial rule it may be observed that there are few subjects 
upon which the ideas of an unscientific observer are apt to 
be so vague and uncertain as that of the conformation and 
character of mountain chains. Isolated peaks, like JEtna or 
Ararat, attract at once his attention and wonder but it is 
only the scientific traveller or geographer who will group 
into their natural cider and connection the more complicated 
ramifications of extensive mountain ranges At the same time 
it IS but fair to Herodotus to observe that he has nowhere 
professed to give us any regular geographical sketch of Asia, 
with the exception of the brief outline already discussed, and 
he may not unreasonably have regarded the ethnography of 
the Persian Empire (to use the modem phrase) as having a 
more immediate bearing upon his historical subject than its 
physical geography* 

§ 4 The most important passage in Herodotus for the geo- 
graphy of the Persian Empire — that in which he describes its 
division mto satrapies by Danus ® — ^is indeed primarily of an 
ethnographical character, though combined with information of 
a purely statistical nature, which has every appearance of being 
derived— though perhaps not directly — ^from an official record* 
But interesting as this enumeration of the provinces and 
nations subject to the Great King is in itself, it derives great 


* This, as we shall see, was not the 
celebrated pass commonly hnown as 
the Cilicxan Gates, which was traversed 
by the younger Oyms and by Alex- 


ander, but one farther easl^ on the fron- 
tiers of Cappadocia and Melitene 
* iilS9->97 
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additional value from a comparison witb the catalogue of the 
different tribes that sent their contingents to the vast army of 
Xerxes ^ a statement evidently proceeding from a different 
and independent somce, and remarkable at once for its general 
agieement, and for its occasional discrepancies with the list of 
the satrapies We have now also the opportunity of compaiing 
the two with the less copious and detailed — but undoubtedly 
authentic — lists of the diffeient nations subject to the Persian 
king, found m the msciiptions of Darius himself at Behistun 
and Peisepolis ^ In the following biief review of the nations 
in question, the oidei adopted by Herodotus in the enumeia- 
tion of the satrapies will be followed, as the most convenient 
for leferenee, notwithstanding its occasional deviations from 
geographical sequence 

§ 5 Beginning with Asia Minor (as was natural for the 
historian to do), we find that great country divided into four 
satiapies 01 provinces The first of these compiised the 
lomans, JEolians, Carians, Lycians, and Pamphylians that is 
to say the inhabitants of the coast regions from the holders of 
the Troad to those of Cilicia (including all the Gieek colonies 
with which the coasts were studded), togethei with the inland 
tribes of the Milyans, whom Herodotus regaided as a distinct 
people fiom the Lycians, and the Magnesians, whom he heie 
separates from the other lonians, with whom they were usually 
associated ^ 

The second satiapy contained the two well-known nations 


' Yii 61-88 

* These lists are given by Mr Eaw- 
linson m a ntjte to his Herodotus (111 
94, note 6) The original inscnptions 
will be found in Sir H Eawlmson s 
Mmoir on Tersian Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions (published hy the &yal Asiatic 
Society in 1846), at pp xxvii 280 and 
294 

^ The omission of the Pisidtans is re- 
maikahle, as they could hardly have 
been included among the Pamphylians 
Nor do they hgure m the army of 


Xerxes Probably these wild moun- 
taineers were not reduced to anv real 
subjection, but continued to enjoy a 
state of \irtual independence, as was 
the case with the Isauiians down to a 
much later period In flu time of the 
younger Gyms the Pisidians appeal as 
a race of lawless freebooters, whom that 
prince proposed utt(»rly to extirpate as 
the only means of effectually protecting 
the neighbounng nations against their 
incummns (Xenoph Anab I l § 11, 
A 8 I) 
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of the Mysians and Lydians, together with three obscure tribes 
— the Lasonians, Cabalians, and Hygennians. Of these the 
two foimer names appear again m the catalogue of the troops 
of Xerxes, where they are associated with the Milyans ^ and 
are apparently regarded by our author as the same people, 
originally of Mseonian race, the Hygenmans are otherwise 
unknown 

In the third satrapy were comprised the Hellespontians on 
the light bank of the Straits (including probably the whole 
district subsequently known as the Troad), the Phrygians, 
the Asiatic Thracians (that is, as he elsewheie explains,^ the 
Bithynians), the Paphlagonians, the Mariandynians, and the 
Syrians, by w^hich term he heie means the Cappadocians, who 
were generally known to the Gzeeks of his day by the name 
of Syrians or White Syrians ® This powerful peoj)le, whose 
native name of Cappadocians — under which they figure m the 
inscriptions of Daiius — was well known to the historian, occu- 
pied in his time the whole of the inteiior of Asia Minor, from 
the river Halys on the west to the mountains of Armenia on 
the east, and from the Cilicians on the south to the shoies of 
the Euxine. The Mariandynians (who here occur somewhat 
out of their place) though a comparatively insignificant tribe, 
were familiar to the Greeks fiom their occupying the shores of 
the Pontus in the neighbourhood of the flourishing Greek 
colony of Heraclea The Chalybes or Chalybians, whose 
name is here omitted, but who are mentioned among the 
nations subdued by Croesus,^ occupied a district on the shores 
of the Euxme east of the Halys, which must also have been 
included within the limits of the third satrapy. 

** VII 77 The names here appear the name of one of the nations described 
under the slightly altered iorms, Caba- has undoubtedly fallen out of our MSS 
bans and liybiniana The disci epance The same conjecture was previously 
of our existing manuscripts in regard made by Wesseling (ad he ), but aU 
to such obscure names is not to be won- such restitutions must be extremely un- 
dered at certain * and the verv rude style of 

^ vii 75 ® 1 72 equipment of the people in question 

^ 1 28 Mr Kawhnson suggests the appears unsuitable to a race so cele- 
insertion of their name m the catalogue hrated as the Chalybes for their skill 
of the army ol Xerxes (vu. 76), where as workers in metaL 
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§ 6 The whole of the fourth proYince was occupied, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, by a single people — ^the Cilicians, to whom 
he assigns a far greater extent of territory than the later geo- 
graphers, comprising not only the maritime province subse- 
quently known by their name, but the whole chain of Mount 
Taurus, and the districts on each side of it, as far as the con- 
fines of Armema and the Matienians. They weie evidently a 
numerous and powerful people, and aie distinguished as 
furnishing, in addition to an annual tribute of five hundred 
talents, three hundred and sixty white horses every year for 
the service of the Persian monarch 

The fifth province consisted of Syna (in the modern accep- 
tation of the term) including Phoenicia and Palestine, with the 
island of Cyprus, and the sea-coast as far as the frontiers of 
®gypf> thongh the intervening strip of desert between these 
and the last outposts of Syria seems to have been always held 
by the Arabian tribes of the mteiior, who, though on friendly 
terms with the Persians, were never subject to the dominion of 
the Great King 

The sixth district consisted of Egypt, together with the 
Cyrenaica and the adjoining Libyan tribes The Ethiopian 
tribes above Egypt, like the Arabians, were not subject to 
regular tribute, hut piesented an annual contribution in 
another form, consisting of gold-dust, ebony and ivory 

§ 7 Thus far the satrapies are enumerated by Herodotus in 
their natnral geographical sequence, but he now — ^for what 
reason we know not — departs suddenly from that order, and 
enumeiates as the seventh district one of the remotest provinces 
of the empire towards the east The four nations of which it 
was composed are indeed all imperfectly known to us and 
their geographical position has been a subject of doubt. But 
the Gandanans at least may be placed with reasonable certainty 
on the frontiers of India, in the modern Afghanistan,® and the 


* We have seen that the Gandanans 
were already hnovm, by name at least, 
to Hecjitaans, who places the city ot 


l^spapyms m their territory (Hecatseus, 
Fr 178, 179) U here can he no doubt 
that they are the game people who 
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other three tribes probably occupied parts of the same moun- 
tam-tract mteivenmg between Bactria, Ana, and India The 
Gandaiians and the Dadicae are again mentioned among the 
tribes that sent then contingents to the army of Xerxes ; they 
weie armed and equipped in the same manner as the Bactrians, 
but had a separate commander of then own The Sattagydians 
and Aparyt^ aie not elsewheie mentioned, nor aie the names 
found m any other ancient authoi but the former haye been 
identified with some plausibility with a people called in the 
Pei Sian inscriptions Thatagush, — who theie figure on the 
boideis of Arachosia and*India It is to he ohseired that 
the name of the Arachosians does not appear in Herodotus , 
though it IS found in the inscriptions of Darius, as well as in 
all the later G-reek geographers it is therefore not impro- 
bable that the distiict subsequently known as Aiachosia formed 
a pait of his seventh province, foi which theie would thus be 
ample room between Ana, Drangiana, and the frontieis of 
India 

§ 8 The eighth province consisted only of Susiana, or the 
land of the Cissians , corresponding nearly to the modem Khu- 
zistan It natuially deiived its chief importance from the 
ciicumstance of Susa itself having become from the time of 
Darius the capital of the Persian monaichy, and for the same 
reason the name of the Oissians, which is haidly found in later 
geographeis,® was familiar to the Greeks as early as the time 
of -®schylus.^ 


fig-ai e fts the Gaiidhairaa m the legends 
and traditions of the Hindoos, and who 
appear to have been situated to the 
south ol the Paropamisus or Hindoo 
Koosh (see Wilson’s pp 125, 

131) The name is thought by many 
to be preserved m the modem Kan- 
dahar 

The name of the G^ndam is not 
mentioned at the time of Alexander’s 
expedition , but that of Gandaritia is 
applied by Strabo to a district west of 
the Indus in the valley of the Oabul 
river (xv p 697) , and he also tolls us 


that some gave the name of Oandans to 
the territory beyond the Hydraotes, 
whirli was subject to the second Forus 
(Ib p 699) There can be little doubt 
however that the Gandanans of Hero- 
dotus and Hecataeus were a people to 
the west of the Indus 
® Strabo only mentions it in passing 
as a name by which the Susians were 
also known (xv p 728) The modem 
name ot Khuzistan ism some measure 
intermediate between the two 
^ iBschyl Fersmy v 27 
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The ninth satiapy comprised all Babylonia and the rest of 
Assijna — a phrase of which it is not very easy to define the 
meaning Herodotus generally makes no distinction between 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, and in his first book distinctly 
describes Babylon as the captal of Assyria after the fall of 
Nineveh But not only know that the two monarchies 
were in reality quite distinct , but the names of Assyria and 
Bab j Ionia were retained in later times as characterizing 
separate districts , the foimer appellation, as thus employed, 
being confined to the great province east of the Tigiis, of which 
Nineveh \\as the capital Yet Herodotus, as we shall piesently 
see, in describing the royal road from Sardis to Susa, appeals 
to assign the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris either 
to Armenia or Matiene, thus leaving no loom on that side foi 
Assyria at all On the other hand he never uses the term 
Mesopotamia, which indeed could obviously nevei have been 
an ethnic appellation, and was probably only a teim invented, 
or adopted, at a latei period by Gieek geogiapheis ^ It is 
therefore piobable that the region which Herodotus meant 
to compiise m the ninth satiapy included all Mesopotamia 
as well as Babylonia, but did not extend to the east of the 
Tigris 

§ 9 The tenth government contained the impoitant and well- 
known province of Media, of which Ecbatana was the capital,^ 
together nvith two other tribes -the Paiicanians and the Oitho- 
corybantes — whose names aie wholly unknown to us, though 
that of the Paiicamans may perhaps be an altered form for 
Parmtsecanians or Parmtacenians, who aie elsewheie mentioned 
by Herodotus as a Median tribe 

The eleventh district comprised four nations oi tribes — none 


® The name of Mesopotamia probably 
came into use among the Greeks after 
the conquests of Alexander It xs m 
fact merely a translatLOii ot the name 
Aiam-Naliaraim, ** Syria of the two 
rivers,” by which the hstnct was known 
to tlie Jews, and doubtless to the other 


Semitfts nations Airian expressly 
tells us (Anah vii 7, § 3 j that it was a 
native appellation Among extant 
Greek authors it is first found xn Poly- 
bius (v 44, 48) 

® See Note E, p 258 
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of them apparently of much importance — the Caspians, the 
Pausicm, the Pantimathi, and the Daritse. The first of these 
was doubtless the same people that are found m the later 
geographers settled on the south-western shores of the sea to 
which they gave their name , they occupied the tract from 
the mouth of the nvei Cyrus or Kux to the S.W angle of the 
Caspian Sea, known m modern times as Ghilan The other 
thiee tubes, whose names are utterly unknown, may probably 
be placed on the southern shores of the same basin, in the 
modern province of Mazanderan, or the lofty mountains that 
bound it to the south The greater part of this tract was 
included by later geographers m Hyrcania but though the 
Hyrcanians figure in the airay of the army of Xerxes, their" 
name is not mentioned in the list of the satrapies 

§ 10 The twelfth satrapy included the Bactrians, as far as 
the JEgli ” — a tribe who have been supposed, hut upon very 
slight grounds, to have been located upon the laxartes this 
view, however, is difficult to leconcile with the fact that the 
Sogdians, of whose locality there is no doubt, and who inter- 
vened between the Bactrians and the laxartes, belonged to a 
different government The twelfth satrapy was in fact pro- 
bably confined to the Bactrians proper, who were doubtless in 
the tune of Heiodotns still a poweiful and flourishing people. 

The thirteenth province contained the Armenians, with the 
Pactyans, and other adjacent tribes extending to the shores 
of the Euxine It must be observed that the Armenia of 
Herodotus was much less extensive than the country known 
by that name in later times, as he obviously assigned to the 
Saspeires or Saspmans, a considerable portion of the region 
known in later times as Eastern Aimenia The name of the 
Pactyans is not found elsewheie ^ 

» 

^ It IS liaidly necessary to observe the same name in distant provinces, 
that they were certainly distinct from may act as a warning against tlie too 
the Pactyans, who adjoined the Indus, hasty identification of dmerent tnbes, 
and m whose territory the ciiy of Oas- in othei cases, merely on account of the 
patyrua was situated (See above, p similarity of name 

227) But this case of the uncLuestion- The Pactyans who appear m the 

able ocCmrence ot two distinct tribes of army of Xerxes (Hcrodot vii 67)weTO 
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§ 11 The fourteenth satrapy was an extensive one, and com- 
prised some tribes known to he nnmerons and poweifnl, but 
whose limits are not easily defined It included the Sagar- 
tians, Sarangeans, Thamanseans, Utians, and Mycians to- 
gether with the islands m the Erythisean Sea” This last 
addition leads us to suppose that the southern limit of the 
province in question extended to the shores of the Indian 
Ocean ® and it is a plausible conjecture (though it must be 
admitted to be nothing more) that the Mycians occupied the 
distiict still called Mekran, on the southern border of the gieat 
table-land of Persia ® The Saiangeans may be confidently iden- 
tified with the Zarangians oi Drangians of later writeis, who 
occupied the district now known as Seistan On the other hand 
the Utians, — who appearm the army of Xerxes associated with 
the Mycians and Paricanians (evidently the people of that name 
assigned to the seventeenth satrapy), aie otherwise unknown,^ 
and can only be conjectuially placed in the southern portion 
of the empire, w^heie they probably adjoined the Mycians The 
Sagartians, — who were cleaily a nomad lace, and appear in 
the army of Xerxes as furnishing 8000 horsemen armed only 
with lassoes , — ^probably inhabited, or rather roamed over, the 
central districts adjoining the Great Deseit of Iran. The 
Thamanseans aie wholly unknown but as Herodotus elsewhere^ 
associates them with the Saiangians, Parthians, Hyicanians, 
and Ohorasmians, they evidently inhabited some part of the 
same great plateau, 

§ 12 The fifteenth satrapy was composed of two nations only 


clearly the eastern people of the name, 
from the borders of India 
® The islands in question can hardly 
be any otlier than those in the Persian 
Qul^ which (as already mentioned) 
Herodotus does not distinguish from 
the Erythrsean Sea or Indian Ocean 
® The name of the Mycians is cited 
also from Hecatams fap Steph Byz s 
Y MukoI), and the few words iic Mvkvp 
cfs '*Apd^np TTorafiop may peihaps be re- 
garded as affording an additional argu- 
ment m favour of their being situated 


on the southern sea 
^ Ma]orRennell identifies theUtians 
with the Hxians of later wiiters, who 
inhabited the Bakhtiyari mountains, 
near Ispahan and between Susiana and 
Persepolis , but this is a mere cunjec- 
ture The resemblance of name is by 
no means conclusive, and the mode in 
which thej are associated with the 
Mycians, Paricaiuans, and Sarangeans 
would certainly lead us to a different 
conclusion 
» ill 317 
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— the Sac® and the Caspians As the latter name has alieady 
occuiied in the eleventh satiapy, and it is impossible to find 
a place for them heie, in any connection Tvith the Caspian 
Sea, it has been generally considered that the leadmg is 
couiipt, bnt none of the emendations proposed can be regarded 
as satisfactory On the other hand the name ol the Sac® con- 
veys little information, fiom the vague manner m vhich we 
know it to be employed Heiodotus himself tells us that 
the Persians gave the name of Sac® or Saean^ to all the 
Scythians, and this is conflimed by the evidence oi the 
Persian inscriptions ® In the review of the army ol Xeixes 
however we find the Sac® in question assoemted under one 
commandei with the Bactrians, though their aim> and ac- 
coutrements weie different Hence it is piobable that they 
weie in leality the Scythian tribes bordering on the Bactrians 
and Sogdians to the east, a pait of whom had submitted to pay 
tiibute to the Peisian king, and send their contingent to his 
armies. Their relations with the more civilized nations to which 
they adjoined were doubtless very similai to those of the Tui co- 
mans of the present day, nominally subject to the Persian 
Empire, when the government was strong, and lapsing into moie 
complete independence whenever the pressure was removed 
§ 13 The sixteenth satrapy pie&ents no geogiaphical diffi- 
culties , all the four nations of which it was composed — the Par- 
thians, Choiasmians, Sogdians and Allans — being well known. 
The Parthians, afteiw^aids so celebrated a name, were at this 
time a comparatively unimportant people, inhabiting the slopes 
of the mountains on the north of the great plateau of Iian and 
the northern portion of the province now known as Khoiasan 
The Chorasmians, on the other side of the same mountain. 


° Herodot via 64 The word used 
throughout the Persian luscnptiions is 
Saka It IS remaikable that Hero- 
dotus says the Baca m the army of 
Xerxes were in reality a Scythian tribe 
named Amyigmns tn 

the niscnptimi on iJie tomb of Harms ‘ 


at Natsh-i-Hustam one trilio of the 
Sacse IS distmguibhed as Saka Hunia- 
yarga/’ obviously the name which He- 
rodotus has converted into Amyrgians 
(See Uawlmson^ Ileioaotu)^ vol iv 
p 65, notes 5, 6 ) 
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range, occupied the bioad leyel tract east of the Caspian, 
known even at the present day by the name of Khaiesm The 
Soffdians held the fertile district eastward of the Choiasmians 

O 

and north of the Bactnans, which was known to subsequent 
geographers by the name of Sogdiana, and has retained the 
appellation of Soghd down to our own times Its position is 
most clearly maiked by that of its capital, Maiacanda or 
Samaicand The Allans again occupied the tract on the 
southern slopes of the same chain of mountains, east of the 
Parthians, and within the limits of the modem Afghanistan, 
where their name is still preserved in that of Heiat 

§ 14 The seventeenth satrapy consisted of two nations only , 
the Paricanians, whose name is otherwise unknown/ and the 
Ethiopians, whom Herodotus, for the sake of distinction, ex- 
pressly teims the AsiaUc Ethiopians Theie is no doubt that 
these last, — wko weie associated in the army of Xeixes with 
the Indians, — were the inhabitants of the south coast of Beloo- 
chistan, extending along the Erythigean Sea from the mouths 
of the Indus to the entiance of the Persian Gulf, where to 
this day a people is found that aie almost black, and as 
backward in cxvihzation as they could have been in the days 
of Herodotus ^ The Paiicauians were probably the people of 
the mteiior of the same district, who may have been as superior 
to the inhabitants of the coast, as the Belooches are at the 
present time to the miserable race still found along the sea- 
board The Ethiopians of Herodotus aie doubtless the same 
people as were called by later Greek geographers the Ichthyo- 
phagi, the name of Gediosia applied by them to Beloochistan 
in general is not found in Herodotus 

Nor does the far more flourishing and important piovince 
of Carmama (Kerman), appeal in the List of the satiapies , but 
as Herodotus elsewhere includes the Geimanians ^ — evidently 


^ They are certainly distinct from 
the people of the same name already 
mentioned in the tenth satrapy 

a Yg 


® i 125, This remarlcahle form of 
the name leads Mr Rawiinson to ob- 
serve that it ‘‘may teach us caution in 
basmg theories of ethnic affinity on a 
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the same people — among the agricultural Pei sian tubes, there 
can be little doubt that they were in his time included in 
Persia proper, which paid no tiibute, and consequently do not 
figure in the list of provinces 

§ 15 We now return again to the north-west of the empire, 
where the Matienians, Saspirians and Alarodians composed the 
eighteenth satrapy Of these the Matienians are well known 
as occupying a part of the high mountain tract on the borders 
of Aimema and Media, though it is difficult to fix then precise 
limits 01 situation,* the Saspirians oi Saspeiies have been 
already mentioned, as one of the four nations which, according 
to Herodotus, filled up the whole space from the southern to 
the northern sea They are there placed between the Medians 
and the Oolchians,® and must therefore have occupied the 
eastern portion of Armenia, on the confines of the modem 
Georgia® The Alarodians are otherwise unknown,’ though 
they figure again, in company with the Saspeires, m the army 
of Xerxes 

The nineteenth satrapy, which must have adjoined the pre- 
ceding, was made up of a number of small nations oi tribes 
between the boideis of Armenia and the Euxine, Of these 

mere name” (Ea^lmson’s Serodotus, ® iv 37 The same statement 3 s 

vol 1 p 672, note 3) It would have found also m i 104 

been well if he had moie constantly ® The attempt made by Mr Eaw- 

hoinp an mind his own warning Imson (Herodotus, vol iv p 229) to 

* It IS remarkable that the Cardu- identify these Saspeires, or Sapeires (as 
chians, who were found m possession of the name is wiitten in some MSS of 
this mountain tract by Xenophon, and Herodotus) with the Ibenans of later 
who were doubtless the same people as geographeis, on philological grounds, 
the modern Kurds, who have possessed appears to me veiy tar-fetched and un- 
it ever smce, aie not mentioned by satisfactory The ethnography of this 
Herodotus It is probable indeed that part of Asia was even m the time of 
these lawless mountaineers were very Herodotus almost as complicated as it 
impel fcctly subject to the Persian rule , is at the present day 
but as Herodotus appears to assign a ^ The conjecture that the name of 
much more important and extensive the Alarodians is connected with tliat 
territory to the Matieni than they are of Ararat is not without some plausi- 
found occupying in later times, ife is not bility but if Su H. Bawlinson is cor- 
unlikely that he included in this a con- rect in applying the name of Ararat to 
siderable portion of the tiact really Armenia m general, we are left in corn- 
hold by the Oaiduchiaus Tlie limits pleteuncertamtyas to the geographical 
of these mountain tnhes must have position of the particulai' tribe 
been in all ages very uncertain 
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the Moschi 01 Moschians appear to have been confined to 
the interior, adjoining the Colchians, and did not extend 
to the sea-coast The Maciones, Mosynoeci and Tibaieni may 
be placed with ceitamty on the coast of the Euxine, wheie they 
were enconnteied not long atteiwaids by Xenophon and his 
aimy ^ Of these the Tibaienians lay the faithest towaids the 
west, while the Macrones weie situated in the neighbouihood 
of Tiebizond Between them and the Colchians must appa- 
rently be placed the obscure tube of the Maies, mentioned 
only by Heiodotus and Hecateus The Colchians themsehes 
enjoyed a state of semi-independencc, not being included in 
any satrapy, noi subject to any legular tiibute, but sending 
every fouith yeai a preseyit of 100 youths and 100 maidens to 
the court of the Gieat King ® It is cleai theiefore that in this 
direction the Persian dominion extended nominally to the 
great mountain bariier of the Caucasus 

The twentieth and last satrapy was that of India The 
extent and limits of the Peisian dominions in this quaitei 
have been already discusse^ 

§ 16 In leviewing the elaboiate list thus given by Hero- 
dotus of thenumeious and vaiied races that made up the popu- 
lation of the Pei Sian Empire, xt will be seen that it depaits 
altogether fiom anything like geographical ariangement It 
is equally clear that it has no pretence to an ethnogiaphical 
chaiactei, in the modern sense of the teim — kmdied tubes 
being assigned to different piovinces, while others which 
appear to have belonged to wholly distinct races are united 
under one head Its arrangement and purpose can only be 
clearly undeistood by regaxdmg it as really what it professes 
to be — an authentic BtaUzheal account of the provinces into 
which the Persian Empiie was divided, for administrative, or 
at least for fiscal, purposes , and the addition to eveiy district 
of the amonnt of tiibute at which it was assessed, clearly 
indicates that the whole statement must have been derived 


* XuHopJioii, Anahimif^ iv 7, v 45 


Hoiotj-ot 111 97 
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from some authentic, and in the fiist instance doubtless an 
official, source ^ The reasons foi the peculiai arrangement 
followed we cannot divine ; uui is it of much importance. It 
would he moie interesting to know why in some eases the 
names of obscure and unimportant tubes are separately enume- 
rated , while m others they aie all included under one general 
head. Some of the moie important omissions fiom the cata- 
logue aie also difficult to account for But, whatever its 
imperfections, the list lemains as one of the most -valuable 
and important contiibutions to oui knowledge of AVestein 
Asia, and affords a remarkable proof of the acquaintance 
already possessed by the Greeks with the lesouices of their 
formidable neighbour 

§ 17 There is another passage in Herodotus, which may 
deserve consideration by the side of that in which he enume- 
rates the satrapies, because it contains the names of seveial of 
the nations of Upper Asia which figure in the list lefeiied to 
It IS woithy of notice also as one of the few instances in which 
he gives us any information concerning the physical geography 
of that part of the great continent Unfortunately the passage 
is one that presents difficulties of which we are unable to give 
any satisfactory explanation 

He teUs us ^ “ There is a plam in Asia which is shut in on 
all sides by a mountain range, and this range has five openings 
This plain once belonged to the Chorasmians, and is situated 
on the confines of the Chorasmians themselves, the Hyrcanians, 
Parthians, Sarangians and Thamanaeans. But since the esta- 
blishment of the Persian Empire, it belongs to the Gieat King 
Out of the mountains which enclose the plain there flows a 
great river called the Aces, which was formerly divided into 

^ The authenticity of this record is himselt (m 95) The error is one 
not m my opinion at all impaired hy -which it is impossible for m now to 
the circumstance that there is some correct * hut sucli mistakes lu numbers 
erior in the numbers of our existing are ofsnch common occurrence in Greek 
text, which pi events the aggregate of HSS that they ruse no presumption 
the separate tributes from agreeing witli agamst the accuracy of the ongtnal 
the sum total as computed by Herodotus statement ® in 117 
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five streams and irrigated tlie terntoiies of the aforesaid nations, 
passing through the several openings in the mountains to 
the corresponding people ” After the Persian conquest how- 
ever, the king took possession of the plain, and closed np all 
the outlets, so that he could at pleasure convert the plain into 
a lake, or, by opening one of the passages at a time, allov the 
water to flow out and irrigate the lands of any one of the 
nations interested But this concession was never granted 
without the payment of a heavy sum of money, in addition to 
the ordinary tiibute levied upon the people 

It is hardly necessaiy to say that the statement here pie- 
sented to us is obviously, in its actual foim, a fiction ]^o 
such valley or stream as those described by Herodotus could 
evei have existed in nature but, allowing for obvious exag- 
geration, theie can be no doubt that thestoiyhad some founda- 
tion m fact, and that the Persian government actually availed 
itself of the possession of the mountain valleys and the streams 
that flowed from them to regulate the supply of watei, upon 
which the inhabitants of the low country were mainly dependent 
for the cultivation of their lands Even at the present day in 
many districts of Persia the distiibution of the water supply is 
an important source of revenue to the government But the 
particular locality intended by Heiodotus cannot be determined 
with any approximation to certainty The names of the 
Choiasmians, Hyicanians and Paithians would lead us to seek 
it m the niountam district in the north of Khorasan, forming 
the prolongation of the Elbuiz range towards the Paropamisus 
01 Hindoo Koosh. But no iiver can be found in this legion 
which at all answers the desciiption. The name of the Aces is 
not found in any of the latei geographers, and it has been 
vainly songht to identify it with the Oxus, which flovs fiom a 
totally different region, and even with the Acesmes ^ A more 
plausible suggestion is that it is the same with the Ochus ox 
Tedjend, which has its source in the mountains near Meshed ^ 

® Thm rwer is apparently identical physical geonjiupliy of this part of the 
wifb, or receives as a trihntary, the Peisum Empire is still but imperfectly 
Hen lud, or river of Herat But the known 
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But it IS clear that no river can really answer the description 
ef Herodotus, hy iirigatmg five different regions, situated in 
different directions The most prohahle explanation of the 
story IS therefore that there weie really five rivers — each of the 
nations designated having its particular stream, and that 
these, which really flowed from the same range of mountains, 
weie erroneously supposed to have had their common origin m 
one central valley. The possession of such a stream, and the 
power of applying it to purposes of irrigation, is m fact the 
condition of existence for any people in this part of Asia, and in 
this respect the statement of Herodotus is well founded. But 
it would be idle to attempt to identify the particular streams 
to vhich the account of his informants may really have 
leferred Even in modern times the rivers of this part of 
Asia were until quite recently very imperfectly known, in 
some cases indeed it may be doubted whether we yet possess 
coireet information concerning them 


Section 3. — Boyal Road to Susa. 

§ 1 Before quitting the subject of Asia, there is one other 
passage of Heiodotus that demands our attention, as partaking 
to an unusual extent of a positive geographical character, in 
which the histoiian has given us full and detailed particulais 
concerning the line of route from Sardis to Susa The account 
in question is introduced (like many other episodes in Hero- 
dotus) in so singular a manner, and on an occasion when it is 
apparently so uncalled for, that we can only suppose the his- 
toiian to have been desirous to communicate to his readers the 
information which he himself possessed, and to have availed 
himself of any opportunity for the purpose According to his 
narrative, Aristagoras, the tyiant of Miletus, being desirous of 
obtaining the assistance of the Spaitans in his revolt against 
Persia, pieseiited himself befoie Oleomenes, king of Spaita, 
biinging with him a tablet of bronze, on which was engiaved a 
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map of the ^liole earth, with all the seas and rivers,^ on winch 
he pointed out to him the position of all the diffeient nations 
that were subject to the Peisian yoke, and lay on the line of 
route from Sardis to the capital 

These were, accoidmg to his enumeration , first, the Lydians, 
who immediately bordered on the lonians , next, beyond the 
Lydians towards t£e east, the Phiygians , then, the Cappa- 
docians , after them, the Cilicians, whose teiritory extended to 
the sea in which Cyprus was situated Beyond these came the 
Aimenians, and after them the Matiem, who extended to the 
confines of the Cissians, m whose tenitoiy Susa itself was 
situated — the city that was the residence of the Gieat King, 
and where all his countless treasures weie deposited ^ 
Aiistagoras, being afterwards intenogated by Cleomenes as 
to the length of time that would be requiied for the maich up 
the country to Susa, unguaidedly replied that it would be a 
thiee months' march, upon which Cleomenes at once broke 
olf the negotiation Herodotus, while blaming him foi his 
imprudence, proceeds to show that the statement of Aiistagoias 
was substantially coirect, and m so doing gives us a cuiious 
and detailed account of the route in question ® 

§ 2. This road (he tells us) throughout its whole course tia- 
versed an inhabited and secure countiy, and was maiked from 
distance to distance by royal stations, where there were excellent 
sleeping-places oi — as they would now be called — caravanseiais 
The distances also from one of these stations to anothei appear 
to have been well known, and they aie enumerated by Hero- 
dotus with as much confidence, though not in the same detail, 
as those given by Xenophon m describing the march of Cyius 
In traversing Lydia and Phrygia (from Sardis to the river 
Halys) there weie 20 stations, the distance being 94i paxa- 

^ V 49 ^ h Kdyoifs tbs pointed out, tlmt tins map, wliicli ap- 

AaKedaifi6tfiot Kiyovtrt^ ixm xAxkgov vl- pears to Lave been the fhst ever seen at 
mna iy yTjs airda-rfs Trepiodos iveri- Sparta, -was copied from that drawn by 
Kal mctercrare ir2<ra, Kol TTora/iol Anaximander of Miletus SeeOhap IV 

ix&vrn p 122 

It IS probable, as has been already ® Herodot v 49 * Ibid v 52 53 
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gangs. Here it was necessaiy to cross tlie Halys^ which was 
strongly guaided, and to pass through a fortified post, with 
gates on the iivei Thence through Cappadocia to the fion- 
tieis of Cilicia weie 28 stations and 104 parasangs The 
frontier was here guarded by a double set of gates and foit- 
1 esses Thence across Cilicia were only three days’ journey, 
compiismg 15^ paiasangs The iiyei Euphrates, which could 
only be crossed in boats, formed the boundary between Cilicia 
atid Armenia In Armenia there were 15 stations, and the 
distance was 56^ parasangs But in this part of the maich there 
were four nyers to be crossed, none of which could be passed 
otheiwise than m boats The first of these was the Tigris ; 
the second and third bore the same name, though they were 
distinct nyeis, and the one had its source m the Armenian 
mountains, the other in those of the Matxenians , the fourth 
was the Gryndes, already mentioned by Herodotus on a former 
occasion'^ Fiom Armenia the road entered Matiene, where 
were four stations (the distance is omitted), and thence into the 
land of the Cissians, m which 11 days’ journey, and a distance 
of 42^ parasangs, brought one to the river Choaspes, on which 
Susa was situated Thus (concludes our author) there are in 
all a hundred and eleven stations on the way from Sardis to 
Susa, and ^^if (he adds) the distances arecoirectly measured 
in paiasangs, and the parasang is eq^uivalent to 30 stadia (as it 
leally is), the whole distance from Sardis to the palace at Susa 
would be 450 parasangs, or 13,500 stadia, which, at the rate of 
150 stadia for each day’s journey, would take exactly 90 days , 
thus tallying precisely with the computation of Aristagoras 

§ 3 The itinerary thus presented to us is not only interesting 
as the fi.ist of a long series of documents of the kind, from which 
we shall derive important assistance, but is in itself a valuable 
contribution to oui geogiaphical knowledge. The particularity 

’ 1 189 It was tins rwer whiclx, ^ geauce for on«* of Rts sacred horses 
cic cording to the strange story told by having been carried away by the vio- 
Iloiodotns, tlie elder Cyras caused to Icuoo of the emreut, and drowned 
be divided into 3b0 channels, in ven* ® v 53 
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With Tvhich it is described is such as to show cleaily that it was 
oiigmally derived from some authentic souice , but when we 
come to examine it in detail we encounter considerable diffi- 
culties In the first place, the numbers are certainly inaccurate, 
for the sum of the separate distances does not agiee with the 
sum total as given by Herodotus himself In this instance, 
however, there is no difficulty in deteimining on -which side the 
error lies , for the numbers given in summing up the geneial 
result are not only perfectly consistent with one another, but 
they agree with the conclusion which Herodotus meant to 
establish, namely, that the estimate of Aristagoras of 90 days, 
or three months, for the march up the country, was a correct 
one The error must therefore lie in the details, and here it is 
much more difficult to detect it The line of route here de- 
scribed, though styled ‘‘ the loyal load,” and evidently the one 
habitually followed in the time of Heiodotus, appears to have 
subsequently fallen into comparative disuse, and is not given 
m detail by any later geographer ® Moieovei the boundaries 
of the different nations through which it lay are given very 
differently from those found in other writers, and if we adhere 
to our existing text (supposing the numbeis only to be coiiupt) 
it IS certain that Heiodotus must have assigned both to Cilicia^ 
and Armenia a much greater extent than that which is usually 
given to them The latter country in particular is made to 
include the whole tract on the left bank of the Tigris, or 


9 Tlie younger Cyrus advan- 
ciug towaids Babjlon, took a wiioUy 
diflaent line of ruutt — as did Alex- 
ander after him— descending at once 
thiough the passes of the Taurus into 
Cilicia, and thence crossing into the 
plains of Syria and Mesopotamia This 
is undoubtedly the most direct Ime and 
that ^hich has been followed by most 
modern tra\ ellers But it was pi obably 
avoided in the time of Heiodotus on 
aaount of the insecurity of tho line 
thiough the Syiian deseits — a considei- 
afion Vfhich would not adect a gencial 
marciiiiig at the head of an arnij 


Major Eemiell h«is erroneously sup- 
posed the ‘‘ royal road ” to have bcim 
the same with that followed by Cyrus 
and described hv Xenophon hence lus 
examination of its details is rendered 
wholly worthless 

^ The portion of Oilicia traversed 
by this loute eonld be no other ihan 
the dibtiict of Melitene, vhich is not 
included bv «niy olhei geographer undei 
the name ot Oilicia The gates men- 
tioned by Herodotus cannot therefoie 
be the well-hnown pass of the Fylm 
Ciliei-n, tiavoiscd both by Cyius and 
Alexandei 
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Assyiia Pioper, as fax as the iiver Gyndes Fortunately the 
four rivers mentioned by Herodotus in this part of the route 
can be cleaily identified the Gyndes, as shown by Major 
Rennell and Mr Eawlmson, can be no othei than the nvei now 
called Diyalah oi Dialeh,^ which falls into the Tigiis a little 
below Bagdad , the other two, which had the same name, were 
cleaily the Greater and Lesser Zab, both of which were known 
in ancient, as w^ell as in modern times, by the same appella- 
tion of Zabatus ^ But if the Gyndes be taken as the frontier 
between Armenia and Matiene, the enoimous extension thus 
given to Armenia is altogether at variance with the distance 
assigned to this part of the route , ^ the march through Assyria, 
fiom the river Gyndes to the neighbouihood of Mosul — the 
lowest point at which the road could well have crossed the 
Tigiis, — ^being alone fully equal to the 56 parasangs allowed 
to Aimenia, thus leaving the whole intermediate space, from 
the Euphrates to the Tigris, unaccounted for ® 

These disci epancies m the details are the more to be 
regretted, as the sum total of 13,500 stadia, or 1350 G miles, 
would appear to be a very fan approximation to the truth, so 
far as it is possible to judge without knowing the exact line 
of route This lends additional confirmation to the con- 
clusion already stated that the particular description of this 
‘'royal load” was derived by Heiodotus from authentic and 
trustworthy information , and that he was led m consequence 
to find a place foi it in his history. 

§ 4 Bnt notwithstanding the difiSoulties attending the ad- 
justment of the details, as well as the uncertainty arising from 
the want of any trustworthy mode of computing distances,® it 

2 See Kennell’s Geogr of Berodot xng tlie name of Tigns/’ which has the 
pp 201, 327, Bawliuson's Herodotus, eftcct of wholly mamug the accuracy of 
vol 1 p 325, note 5 the anthor^s statement, and throwing 

^ Tms passage has been strangely the whole subject into confusion 
misconceived by the author of the * It must be added that it is equally 
article Tigris m Bi Smith’s Diet of at variance with the extent assigned 
Ancient Geography, who supposes that to Armenia in the description of the 
Herodotns meant to say that the two Satrapies 

Txv&X8h.Qdthe8amenam&mththeTigTU, * NoteBjp 259 ® NoteGr, p 261 

and that “ there were three livers bear- 
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Will be found that the loute indicated by Herodotus may be 
traced with approximate ceitamty, if we assume it to repre- 
sent what may be called the appe? ooad from Saidis to the 
valley of the Tigris As has been pointed out by M. Kiepeit/ 
this would coincide in great measme with one of the great lines 
of the Roman roads, established at a much later peiiod, w^hich 
led from Sardis thiough Synnada and Pessmus to Ancyra, and 
thence to the passage of the Halys , from whence it continued 
onwards through Cappadocia to Oabira or Sebaste Heie it 
must have turned southwards, thiough Melitene, a distiict 
which Herodotus appears to have assigned to Cilicia, and 
from thence crossed the Euphiates into Armenia, and tiaversed 
that country (passing near the modern Diaibekr) to the 
passage of the Tigris, probably at Djezireh oi Bezabde Hence 
it would follow the left bank of that river, more or less closely, 
crossing in succession the other three rivers already noticed — 
the Greater and Lesser Zab, and the Diyala oi Gyndes — until 
it diverged to Susa 

The line of route thus indicated has the advantage of 
crossing the Halys, the Euphrates and the Tigris, at points 
well known and fiequented in alT™" ages for the^ passage~^ of 
those riws ® This must always have been one of the most 
important considerations either for an army oi a meie caia- 
van , and, as we shall see, was m fact the deteimining cause 
which decided the line of retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon 


His memoir is mserted in t]ie 
Monatsbenchte der Berliner Alcade- 
mie for 1857, pp 123-140 
® Mr Rawlinson, wbo supposes (JVp- 
rodottiSj >01 m p 258, uotc) tlie route 
followed to be tbe more direct line 
througb tbe heart of Asia Minor, by 


Ak Sliebr (Pbilomolium) and Kaisa- 
riyeli ( Ceesarea) to Malatiyeb, has 
overlooked the inipoitant consideration 
that this road does not m oss ilie Balys 
at dll^ the passage of which river is one 
of the points strongly insisted on by 
Herodotus 
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NOTE A, p 226 

INDIAN TEIBUTE 

The Indians, accoidmg to Herodotus, paid a tnbnte in gold dust 
(^ii]yfjiaTos) amounting to 360 talents of gold, wliicli lie reckons as 
equal to 4680 Enboio talents of silver But whete he compaies 
this with the tuhnteof the other piovmces there is some cormption 
in the text, which we are unable to correct with certainty , his 
calculations not being consistent with themselves ® Upon every 
supposition however the sum deiived from India was enormously 
large, amounting m any case to nearly a third of the whole Persian 
revenues 

It is difficult to determine the exact meaning of the phrase 
used by Herodotus in speaking of the Indians ^opov airayivtov 7 rpb<s 
Trdvras rov^ dXXov^ It certainly does not mean, as it is translated 
by Gronovius and Larcher, that the amount they paid vs^as equal to 
that of all the rest , for this is wholly at variance with the state- 
ment of Herodotus himself concerning those amounts^ A com- 
paiison with the other passages cited by Sohweighmuser — especially 
with vui 44, where the Athenians are described as ^rap^^o/Acvoi vmg 
'TTpos Travras rovs aXXov^ — seems to show clearly that in both cases 
the author means to indicate that the amount furnished was so 
exceptionally large as to deserve to be reckoned separately, and to 
be thus worthy of comparison with the sum total In the case of 
the Athenians at Salamis indeed the Athenian fleet was very nearly 
equal to that of the other allies — 180 ships out of 378— but this 
was certainly not the case with the Indian tribute 


® According to our present text he 
computes the whole revenue (including 
the Indian tribute) at 14,560 Euboic 
talents but his own figures would give 
only 13,710 such talents It is impos- 
sible now to say where the error lies 


^ Kr Eawlinson translates it 
tribute exceeding that of every other 
people,’’ which is somewhat ambiguous, 
hut the original can hardly mean that 
it Was greater than that of any other 
people taken singly 
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NOTE B, p 227, 

SOYLAX OF CARYANDA 

3cylax was a native of Oaiyanda, a city of Cana, witlim a 'veiy 
short distance of Halicaina&sus It was doubtless owing to the 
circumstance of his having accompanied the expedition that Hero- 
dotus had heaid of it at all, but he had evidently nothing but 
very vague information concerning it, piobably merely such 
rumours as might reach his native city, without Scylax having 
himself returned thither 

It IS hardly necessary to say that the Penplus extant under the 
name of Scylax of Caryanda belongs to a much later date, being 
composed at least a century after the time of Herodotus (This 
question will be fully discussed m Chapter XI ) 

Dr Vincent, in his elaboiate disquisition on the voyage of 
Kearchus, has argued strongly against the reality of this voyage of 
Scylax (Oommerce and Navigation of the Ancients in the Indian 
Ocean, vol 1 pp. 301-310 ) His arguments aie, as from the nature 
of the case they must be, merely of a general kmd, and it must be 
admitted that where our information is so vague and indefinite, it 
IS impossible to do more than anive at a conclusion upon such 
general impressions But the voyage was not one to be compaied 
in point of difficulty with that of the Phoenicians round Afiica 
the regularity of the winds at ceitam seasons in these seas is such 
as greatly to facEitate its accomplishment and above all, the cir- 
cumstance of its being commanded by a Gieek and a countryman 
of Herodotus gives an authenticity to his source of information 
which is wanting in the case of the enterprise of Necho 


NOTE G, p 228 

CASFATYEUS 

The city called by Herodotus Caspatj rus (Kacnrdrvpos) is evi- 
dently tbe same that was already known to Hecatseus under the name 
of Caspapyrus (Steph, Byz v Ka(r'jrd'nvpos Ilecatseus, Pi 179), but 
that author calls it a city of the Gandarieus, who are not included 
by Herodotus among the Indian tribes The Pactyans are not men- 
tioned by any subsequent writer, and neither their name, nor that 
of Caspatyrus is found in the account of Alexandei’s campaigns in 
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this part of India Heeren identifies Caspatyrns with the modern 
Oahul, while several other wi iters, among them (IndiscJie 

Alterthmer, 11 p 630) and Humboldt (Am Oentrale) would transfei 
it to Cashmir But it certainly seems to be implied by the expres- 
sions of Herodotus concerning the voyage of Scylax that he re- 
garded it as situated on the Indus Beyond this we have really 
no clue to its position Prof "Wilson considers the name of Cas- 
papyrus to be identical with that of Casj apa-pui , or the city of 
Casjapa, which according to Sanscrit wi iters was the original 
appellation of Cashmir (^A'iiana^ p 137) but he points out that 
the name of Cashmir in early times was much more extensne than 
at present, and comprehended great part of the Punjab He 
justly maintains that the city, Irom whence Scjrlax embarked on 
his expedition, must have been situated on tbe Indus 

The name is not found in the later Greek wnteis on India 


NOTE D, p 230. 

INDIAH AI^TS 

Perhaps the most plausible suggestion is that of Professor Wilson 
(Anma, p 135), that the whole story arose from the circumstance 
of the gold collected m the plains of Little Thibet being commonly 
known as “ ant-gold ” — Pippilika — in consequence of a belief that 
it was laid bate by the ants, in the piocess of constructing their 
nests 

But this story seems to have got mixed up with one, — ^which 
may well have been founded upon fact, — of gold-dust being really 
brought to light by some kind of quadrupeds m the excavation of 
their holes or burrows It was to these animals — ^perhaps of the 
marmot tribe — ^that the shns seen by Neaichus must undoubtedly 
have belonged , and specimens of them may, as asseited by Hero- 
dotus, ha've been sent to the court of Pei sia^ It maybe added 
that the skms of these marmots are among the commonest of all 
the furs now brought to India. 


See OunmBgham’s Ladah, p 233 (Loud 1854) 
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NOTE E, p 240 

ECBATANA. 

Neither here nor in any other passage does Herodotus indicate 
the least doubt as to the city designated by him as Eobatana, or 
Agbataiia as he Tvrites the name, which was one familiar to all the 
Greeks, long befuie his time, as one of the most famous cities of 
Asia (see the ‘ Fersse ’ of -®&chylu&, v 1 6, 530) Nor is there the 
slightest hint to be found in any other ancient author of the exis- 
tence of any other city of the name than the far-famed capital of 
Media the site of which, though it has been tbe subject of con- 
siderable discussion, may be considered as conclusively established 
at the modern Hamadan It is true that the desciiption given by 
Herodotus (i 90) of the city of Deioces, with its royal palace sui- 
rounded by seven cncuits of wmlls, having their battlements of 
seven different colours, is wholly at variance with the situation of 
Hamadan but this whole account i^ so fanciful that it is very 
probably of mythical origin, and no allusion to anything of the 
kind IS found in ancient authors who desciibed the capital of 
Media from more authentic information Polybius, however (who 
IS unquestionably speaking of the city well known in his time) 
describes it as possessing a citadel of great stiength and a palace 
of such surpassing extent and magnificence, as may well have given 
rise to exaggerated and fabulous reports (Polyb x 27 ) 

The hypothesis suggested by Sir H Pawlinson (in an elaborate 
memoir inserted in tbe Jbtfj waZ of the Qeogra^litcdl Society^ yoI x), 
that there were two citie^, of the name of Echatana^ one of 
them on the site of Hamadan, the other in Media Atiopatene, or 
Aiserbijan, at a place called Takht-i-Suleiinan, where extensive rums 

still visible, is not supported by any ancient authoiity nor is 
there in fact anj other foundation for it than a notioo by Moses of 
Ohorene (an Armenian writer of the fifth century) in which he 
tells ns that Ganzaca or Gazaca (the site of which is identified by 
SirH Eawlinson with Takht-i-Suleiman) was called «the second 
Echatana or the seven-walled city” fMos Gboien ii 84) On 
the other hand Strabo distinctly tells us (xi 13, p 522) that Media 
was divided mto two provinces, ‘Hhe one called Great Media, of 
which Echatana was the capital, a great city, and containing the 
royal residence of the Median monarchs, the other called the Atio- 
patian Media ” It would he difficult to mdicato more oleaily that 
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there was onlj one Ecbatana, and that was the well-knowB city, 
still fionrishing in the time of Strabo, and used by the Parthian 
monarchs as their summer residence 

But Sir H itawlinson regards this passage, as well as many 
others, as only proving the confu'^ion of ideas prevalent among the 
Greek geogiaphers with regard to the two Ecbatanas, and even 
believes that Polybius fell into the same error and “ confounded 
distinct notices of two different cities ” in the elaborate descnption 
that he has left us of the Median capital, which was taken and 
plundered by Antiochus the Great It would ceitainly seem moie 
natural to suppose that a late writer like Moses of Cborene should 
have made a blunder in the single passage cited from him, than 
that all the historians and geographeis, who wrote upon the affairs 
of Asia fiom the days of Alexander downwards, were ignorant of 
so important a fact in its geography. 


NOTE E, p 253 

EOYAL EOA0 TO SUSA. 

The only satisfactory solution of this difficulty is that proposed 
by Kiepert, to transfei the wht)le of these stations in Assyria from 
Armenia to Matiene, which would he quite in accordance with the 
comparative importance elsewheie allowed by Herodotus to that 
people On the other hand, the position in which Matiene now 
occurs, after passing the river Gyndes, and occupying only a short 
space before coming to the frontiers of Susiana, is wholly uninteh 
ligible The omission of the number of parasangs in this instance 
only, must certainly be the fault of our MSS , and points therefore 
to the existence of some corruption in the text Mo&sover the 
most cursory examination of the route will show that it is in this 
portion of it that the 30 stations wanting to complete the sum total 
must have fallen out For the whole distance, after crossing the 
Euphrates to the passage of the Diyalah is not less than 400 G 
miles, as measured on the map, and could not therefore have been 
computed at less than 140 parasangs, allowing for the windings of 
the road Yet our existing text allows it only b6i parasangs . a 
distance that would just about suffice for the route from the Eu- 
phrates to the Tigris, if we suppose the latter rivei to have been 
crossed at Djezireh (Bezabde), in all ages one of the most customary 
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places of passage In tins case there remain about 240 G miles 
through Matiene to the Gyndes or Diyala, which would not be suffi- 
cient to allow of the introduction of the 30 additional stations 
But it 18 by no means clear that the Gyndes was the frontier the 
boundary of Susiana was usually placed considerably farther south 
— and the distance fiom the frontier, according to Herodotus, to 
the city of Susa, bemg only 42^ parasangs, impeiatively requiies 
that it should be so in this case also 

In accordance with this hypothesfs M Kiepeit (in the memoir 
referred to in the text, p 254), who has been followed by Stem, m 
his recent edition of Herodotus (Berlin, 1859) proposes to read the 
passage of Herodotus (v 52) aftei the sentence kv Sk rfj ^ApfL^virj 
♦ Kal ^vXaKTrjpLOV iv avTa'lcri as follows e/c Se ravrr}^ 
hxPaXkovri is T^vM.aTL7)v^vy^v (rradp^oC eloLricrcrepes ml rptyKOvraj Trapa- 
crayyai 3c iTrrd koI rpcyKOvra Kal kKaroVj TTorapLol Se vrjvorLTriprjroL rccr- 
crep€S Slol ravTgs piovori^ ktX 

It must be admitted that the yioience done to the existing text 
by this alteration is su&h as cannot be leadily justified But the 
passage as it stands is certainly defectiYe and therefore corrupt 
the numbers aie confessedly erroneous and the proposed correction 
renders the geographical explanation so satisfactory as to raise a 
strong piesumption m its fiTOur But without attaching too 
much importance to the proposed correction as far as the numbeis 
are concerned, it appeals to me that there can be no doubt that a 
confusion has arisen between Armenia and Matiene, and that the 
passage concemmg the four rivers applies to the latter^ and not to 
the/omer, country If this be once admitted, the whole geography 
'of the route-hecomes comparatively clear 

It has been alfeady observed that Herodotus appeals to have 
given an/xtension and importance to the name of the Matieni fai 
beyond that assigned to them by any other writer, and apparently 
includes great part of Media under that appellation. Now it is to 
be remarked that Xenophon in describing the march of the Greeks 
up the left bank of the Tigris, assigns all this portion of route, 
which lay through the Assyria of later geographers, to Media — a 
misconception clearly analogous to that of Herodotus 
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NOTE G, p 253 

UHOEETAINTY OP MEASUEEMEXT 

It must always bel)ome in mmd in discu&smg tins lonte, as well 
as all binular cases, that the paiasang of the ancient Peisians (like 
t]iQfai6ang ox farsaldi of their modem descendants) was doubtless 
a mere itinerary measure, computed in reality fiom the time ocon- 
pied in perfdrmmg each journey, and liable therefore to considei- 
able fluctuation Herodotus, as weU as Xenophon, leckons it equal 
to 30 stadia, which was piobably a fair average computation but 
Strabo points out that it waned consideiably in different districts 
The modern Persian farsakh is said to vary from 3 to 4 English 
miles, or from about 26 to 36 stadia 

Mr Grote, in a note on the distances given inparasangs by Xeno- 
phon (vol ix p 19, note), has justly pointed out that these must in 
many instances have been the result of mere computation and 
would be very often gieatly in excess of the truth But he regards 
the distances given by Herodotus along the “royal road” as having 
been the result of actual measurement — a conclusion in which 
I cannot at all concur Notwithstanding the use of the word 
measured (/xc/terpiyrat) by Herodotus, there appears to me no doubt 
that he meant nothing moie than that kind of popular measure- 
ment, by estimation, wbich naturally comes to be applied to any 
frequented route, especially where it is traversed by regular 
couiiers or messengers Thus we find Mr Ussher, in Ins recent 
journey from London to Peisepolis (Lend 1865), giving the dis- 
tances on the route from Teheran to Tabieez in Persian farsaklis (or 
paiasangs) because along this part of the road he was able to travel 
jpost, and consequently the computed distances were well known 
Everywheie else he gives merely the time actually employed in 
hours of travelling But this most convenient mode of estimating 
distances was wanting to Herodotus and Xenophon, from the want 
of any poi table instrument for the measurement of hours 

That Herodotus meant nothing more than this, appears to me 
clear fiom his phrase, ct §€ 6 p 6 m fjbepbh-prp'aL 17 0S09 ^ fSao-iXiijiTj ToLon 
TrapaadyyrjarL , had the distances been really “ measured and marked ” 
from station to station, it could scarcely have occurred to him to 
express any doubt upon the subject. 
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Section 1 — General Knovledge of the Cmtinent 

§ 1. The amount of knowledge possessed by Herodotus con- 
cerning the continent of Afiica appears at first sight to present 
a striking contrast with his ignorance of the remoter regions 
of Europe. But the contrast is more apparent than real , and 
mil be found to arise rather from our own familiarity with the 
one, and oui comparatively imperfect knowledge of the other, 
than from any leal superioiity in the information possessed by 
Herodotus ]^s knowledge of the southern shores of the Medi- 
terianean was in fact much of the same character with that of 
his acquaintance with the opposite coasts There seems no 
doubt that he had himself visited Gyrene,^ which was at that 
time an important centre of Greek life and civilization, and he 
had there obtained a pretty correct general account of the 
coasts of Afiica and the tribes that inhabited them as far as the 
Lesser Syxtis and the confines of the Carthaginian territory. 
Beyond this to the west he either possessed no infoimation, or 
did not think fit to communicate it to his readers. He was 
indeed, as has been already stated, familiar m a general way 
with the greatness and power of Carthage and the extent of 


' The only passage from which this 
can be directly inferred is m Book II 
c 181, where he mentions a statue con- 
secrated by Ladice, the Greek wife of 
Amasis, which was still existing m his 
time, outside the gates of Gyrene, in a 
manner that clearly implies that he 
had seen it But the whole account of 
Cyxene and the adjoonmg regions in the 


fourth hook bears throughout the stamp 
of having been derived from porsonal 
inquiries on the spot Indeed it is 
probably to this visit to Gyrene that we 
are indebted for the whole of this valu- 
able and curious episode (iv c 105- 
125), which IS very remotely connected 
with the general subject of his work 
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her dominions ; and he moie than once cites the mfoimation 
which he had received from Carthaginians — probably mer- 
chants whom ho had met at Gyrene or elsewhere ^ But it may 
be taken as certain that he had not visited Carthage itself, 
and much of the information which he had thus picked up was 
of a vague and desultoiy character. 

With regaid to the interior of the continent, what knowledge 
he possessed was deiived from two sources— partly from the 
mfoimation he was able to obtain in Egypt, and partly from 
the accounts that he gathered from his countrymen at Gyrene 
But the natural peculiaiities of Afiica must in all ages have 
presented an almost insuperable baiiier to intercourse with the 
inteiioi , and these difficulties must have been vastly increased 
in ancient times by the want of camels, which do not appear to 
have been intiodnced into Africa until a much later period ^ 
Hence the gieat desert, which extends almost without mter- 
zuption fiom the confines of Egypt and Nuhia to the Atlantic 
Ocean, naturally formed the limit of the knowledge possessed 
by the Greeks towards the south , and with one remarkable 
exception — ^to which we shall hereafter have occasion to revert— 
Heiodotus appears to have had no conception that beyond this 
deseit ti act, there existed habitable and even populous regions 
c* The course of the Nile was then, as it remams at the present 
^day, the only natural highway fiom the Mediterranean to the 
^.^lemoter regions of Africa. 

§ 2 But "With the upper part of that river Heiodotus was very 
impeifectly acquainted As far as the confines of Egypt it 
was of course well known, and the historian had himself 
ascended it as far as Elephantine, just below the First Cata- 
racts ^ But he had also obtained what he believed to be precise 
and authentic information concerning its course for a consider- 
able distance highei up, which he has imparted to us in a very 
curious passage. ^"^Above Elephantme (he tells us) the ground 


* Heiodot IV 43, 195, 196, vn 167 
^ Soc Note A, p 299 


rlwrTts rpurov hco^ 

ioropeaff^ u 29 See Note B, p 299 
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has a considerable slope, so that it is necessary for the boats 
i\hich ascend the rirer to be fastened with tow-iopes on each 
side, and thus dragged up the stream If the lopes should 
break, the boat is carried away at once by the Yiolence of the 
current This kind of navigation continues for four days’ 
voyage, during which the river winds very much, like the 
Mmander The whole distance which it is requisite to traverse 
in this manner is twelve schoeni After that you come to a level 
plain, m which the Nile encloses an island named Tachompso 
Of this one half is occupied by the Ethiopians, who inhabit all 
the country above it the other half by the Egyptians Ad- 
joining this is a large lake, the shores of which are inhabited 
by nomad Ethiopian tribes the Nile flows into it, and you re- 
enter the stream after traversing the lake But here you are 
compelled to land, to tiavel along the banks of the river for 
forty days the navigation being rendered impossible by the 
numbei of shaip rocks and ledges, which occur in this part of 
the stream After traversing this tiact m forty days, you em- 
bark in another vessel and sail up the river for twelve days, 
at the and of which you come to a great city called Meroe, 
which is considered as the metropolis of all the Ethiopians 

§ 3 The situation of Meroe is now well known, — though it 
IS onlym recent times that it has been explored and ascer- 
tained ® — and it may be admitted that the account of Heio- 
dotus thus far presents a tolerable approximation to the truth, 
considering that it of course rests only upon hearsay informa- 
tion The ascent of the rapids above Elephantine, commonly 
known as the Eirst Cataract, is well described, though its 
duration is greatly overrated— the actual passage only re- 
quiring about five hours, ^ the island of Tachompso may pro- 
bably be identified with that of Derar, a short distance above 

« Herodot 11 29 detail by Cailland in 1820 (Voyage a 

® As late as the time of D’Anville Meroe, aw Flmve Blanc, , Pans, 
the position of Meroe conld only be de« 1826), and have been since repeatedly 
teUmned approximately from Ptolemy deacnhed by Hoskins, Buppell, and 
and the Arabian geographers Its Lepsius 
rums were first visited and described m ^ Seo Hoto C, p 301 
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Dakkeh (the Pselcis of ancient geographers) , and though 
there is no such laJce as that said to occur immediately above, 
the eiror may have readily arisen from the term being used 
merely to designate an open reach or unencumbered expanse 
of the liver The rocks and obstructions to the navigation 
highei up aie evidently those which leally occur between the 
second and fouith cataiact, on account of which almost all 
tiavellers who have visited Meioe have taken the route across 
the deseit which here cuts off a great bend of the liver® 
But in the time of Heiodotus it appears to have been 
customary to follow the banks of the liver itself, and the esti- 
mate of 40 days’ jonrney may on this supposition have been 
not far from the truth, but it is not clear at nliat point the 
navigation was lesumed. 

The existence of a civilized city and people at Meroe, 
worshipping the same deities as the Egyptians, is first men- 
tioned by Herodotus, but was undoubtedly a fact well known 
to the Egyptians We leain fiom the monuments still existing 
on the site that the earlier kings of Egypt had not only carried 
then aims into these lemote regions, but had left there per- 
manent records of their dominion , and we can hardly therefoie 
doubt that the Egyptians in the time of Herodotus continued 
to maintain commercial intercourse with the inhabitants of the 
upper valley of the Nile as far as Meroe But there is no 
reason to presume that such trade was carried higher up the 
river Hence we find the information of Herodotus above 
this point of a totally different character from that below it 
He had appaiently no knowledge of the great affluents or 
tributaries of the Nile, which hear so important a part in the 
geography of its upper regions, nor does he anywhere allude 
to ^Hhe island” of Meroe, the designation by which that tract 
was generally known to later geographers The only people 
of whom he had heard as situated beyond Meroe were a race 


* Mr Hoskins, howevei, on kis return journey from Meroe, followed tlic banks 
of the nvor throughout (Travels in MJuopi^i 4to Lond 18d5, chap xu -xvm ) 
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whom he terms the Automoli oi Deserters, but whose native 
name (he adds) was Asmach These were originally, accoiding 
to the Egjptian tradition, a body of Egyptian wairiors, who 
had migrated into Ethiopia, in the leign of Psammetichus 
(about BO 650), to the number of two hundred and forty 
thousand men, and had been settled by the king of Ethiopia 
m the extreme south of his dominions® Admitting the 
number to be a gross exaggeration, there is nothing impro- 
bable in the tradition itself, and the comparatively late period 
to which it was lefened is undoubtedly in favour of its authen- 
ticity. But when the informants of Herodotus placed this 
Egyptian colony at a distance beyond Meroe, equal to that 
fiom llleroe to Elephantine, it is obvious that there must be 
either great exaggeiation, or some misconception, to which we 
have no clue * 

The total distance from Elephantine to Meroe is estimated 
by Herodotus at 60 days’, or two months’ journey ,® and as he 
reckoned the land of the Automoli the same distance beyond 
Meroe, he was thus led to assign to this people a position four 
months’ journey from the Egyptian frontiei « Thus far then 
(he tells us) the course of the Nile is known beyond the 
confines of Egypt.” “ It flows (he adds) from the west md the 
setting sun”^ 

§ 4 These last words are so strikingly at variance with the 
real state of the case, as rendered, familiar to us by modern 
maps, that most of the editors and commentators of Herodotus 
have shrunk from accepting them in their obvious sense, as 
applying to the whole course of the Nile beyond the limits of 
Egypt, and supposed Herodotus to speak only of the course 
of the nvei at the farthest pomt to which it was known,* 
assuming, as a matter of course, that he knew its direction 
from Meroe, and even from the land of the Automoli to be 
from south to north But there is nothing m the text of 


• Uerodot u 80 i Hota D, p 302 

’ Ilorodut 11 , 31 


* Note E, p 302 
' Note E, p 303 
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Herodotus to show this ; and the passage already cited in a 
former chapter in which he compares the course of the Nile 
with that of the Danube seems clearly to proye that he con- 
sidered the general direction of the former river, as well as the 
latter, to be fiom west to east It is not improbable that this 
erroneous idea arose m part from the great bend or elbow 
which the Nile does actually make between Meroe and the 
^^d which may easily have given rise to a 
misconception of its true direction.^ Had Herodotus placed 
the land of the Automoli so far to the south as would have 
been required on the contrary supposition, he would have had 
to assign to the continent of Africa a breadth far exceeding 
that which it occupied in his system, according to which, as 
we have already seen, it was not to be compared in breadth 
(i e from north to south) with the opposite continent of 
Europe 

§ 5 The same view will be found to be entirely in accoi dance 
with the account given by Herodotus of the expedition of 
Cambyses against the Maerohian Ethiopians, which is utterly 
unintelligible on any other supposition* These Macrohians, as 
he tells us, dwelt “on the sea to the south of Africa,’^® and he 
elsewhere distinctly speaks of them as living “at the extremity 
of the world.” ^ But when Cambyses sets out to invade them, 
instead of ascending the valley of the Nile to Meroe, and thus 
penetrating as far south as he could, with the advantage of the 
river at hand, he plunges at once into the desert, apparently 
almost directly after leaving Thebes, and continues his match 
“ through the sands ” till compelled to return hy want of pro- 
visions It seems clear from this account that Herodotus did 
not consider these Ethiopians as dwelling to the south of those 
of Meroe beyond the Automoli, but %n a dtffererht direeHon, so 

® Eor more than four degrees of lati- Herodotus, and the histonan may well 
tnde above Syene the Nile flows nearly have misconceived it 
from S W to N B The great bend or ® oiicTjfiivovs hrl tv yoriv 6a- 

loop which it forms between this part {m 17) 

of its conrse and Meroe ’^as, doubtless, ^ is rit TV^l a^rpor 

unpeatfootly known to the informants of (ui 25) 
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that the king had to leave the valley of the Nile, and stiite 
across the desert, in order to reach the southern sea, while the 
Nile trended away towards the south-west and west Later 
writers, being unable to find any such people as those described 
by Herodotus, confounded these Macrobian Ethiopians with 
those of Meroe, but this is certainly inconsistent with the 
vievs of the historian Whatever may have been the oiigin 
of the fable, it is certain that, according to his conception^ the 
Macrobians dwelt on the shores of the southern ocean, and had 
no connection either with Meroe or the Nile 

§ 6 But though the Nile was thus known, according to 
Herodotus, for a distance of four months* voyage oi journey 
above the fiontiers of Egypt, its sources, as he tells us, were 
altogether unknown, no one that he had met with, whether 
Greek, Egyptian or Libyan, being able to tell him whence the 
great river came ® It is hardly necessary to add that all suc- 
ceeding geographers, down to our own times, have had to 
repeat the same tale ^ But Herodotus, like many of his suc- 
cessors, had formed a theory of his own upon the subject, and 
it vas one which certainly does credit to his sagacity, while it 
incidentally affoids a cuiious gleam of information concern- 
ing the interioi of Africa. Staiting from the belief, already 
referred to, that the Nile, m the upper part of its course, 
flowed fiom west to east, he connected this with a tale which 
he had heard horn some Greeks of Gyrene, who had themselves 
learnt it from Etearchus, the king of the Ammonians, during 
a visit to the celebrated oracle of Ammon ^ Etearchus himself 
derived it from the casual visit of some Nasamonians, a Libyan 
tribe who dwelt around the bight of the Greater Syrtis It 
is important, m estimating the authenticity of the narrative, 
to bear in mmd the successive steps by which it passed to the 
knowledge of Herodotus. 


» Kote G, p 304 

® Ptolemy may indeed be instly re- 
gar<led as au exception for liih view 
ot the Nile ab taking itb rise in two 


lakes south of the equator, though so 
long discredited in modern times, has 
been now proved to bo substantially 
correct ^ Hcrudot ii 32 
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§ 7, According to the statement of these Nasamonians, fire 
young men of their nation, enterprising youths of the highest 
rank, had set out with the express purpose of exploring the 
deserts to the south of Libya, to see what they could discover 
After passing through the inhabited region and the tract to 
the south of it, frequented by wild beasts, they entered upon 
the actual desert and journeyed through it for many days in 
a westerly direction, until at length they came to a giove of 
trees, with fruit on them, of which they began to help them- 
selves, when there came up a number of men of small stature, 
who seized them and led them away prisoners They were 
thus conducted through very extensive maishes, after passing 
which they came to a city the inhabitants of which were of a 
black colour, and of the same small stature with their captois. 
Their language was wholly unintelligible to the Nasamonians, 
and they were all of them skilled in magic A large iiver 
flowed by their city, having its course from west to east , and 
in it were seen crocodiles. The young men returned m safety 
to their homes , and from this report Herodotus concludes that 
the river they had seen, flowing from west to east, with croco- 
diles in it, could he no other than the Nile.^ We now know 
with oertamty that this hypothesis is whoEy untenable ; but 
it must be remembered that it contmued to be a favourite 
theoiy with modem geographers down to a recent period, and 
long after the immense interval was known which separated 
the Joliha of Western Africa from the upper wateis of the 
Nile, the two were stiU supposed to be connected, if not 
continuous 

There seems no reason whatever for rejecting the narrative 
as fabulous, and it is perfectly credible that ygung men 
accustomed to the climate, and weU provided with food and 
water (as we are told they were), may have made a journey 
acioss the desert which would be impracticable for moie 
civilized travellers JBut the extreme vagueness of the state- 


Heiodot n 32, 33 
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ment renders it almost impossible to judge of the point really 
attained We are not told either the point from which they 
set out, or entered on the deserts, or the number of days 
occupied in the journey, either before or after their capture 
The only definite statement is that after entering on the 
desert they travelled towards the west ^ and it is precisely this 
statement which the natnie of the case compels us to reject, 
or at least to admit only with considerable modification The 
Nasamonians (we aie told) traversed in the first instance the 
two zones or regions which were well known to the inhabitants 
of Northern Africa, but to which Herodotus assigns more 
definite limits than they really possess,^ and their express 
object being to penetrate farthei than any one had done 
before, they would naturally take advantage of those inhabited 
districts which were known to them, as far as they extended. 
Now it appears certain from another passage m Herodotus 
(which will be more folly considered hereafter) that the fertile 
district of Fezzan, the land of the Garamantes, — was known 
to, and frequented by, the Libyans, in his time , and of this, 
therefore, as being within reach of the Nasamonians, and 
extending far to the south mto the desert, the travellers would 
naturally avail themselves But if they here plunged into 
the deserts, and directed their course dm west, they had 
nothmg but the vast deserts of the Sahara before them, and 
could never have come upon any considerable river. If they 
struck to the mwth-wed, on the contrary, they would exactly 
hit upon the celebrated Niger— the Joliha or Quorra of modern 
travellers , while, if we suppose them to have travelled due 
south, they would have reached at a somewhat shorter distance 
the Yeou, a considerable river flowing from west to east, and 
entering the lake Tchad 

It IS difficult to decide between these two theories . both 
alike require that we should depart from the direction assigned 
by Herodotus, but we have abundant instances of the extreme 


See p 274 
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vagueness of ancient writers with regard to the points of the 
compass , and it must be added that in this case the statement 
in some measure disproves itseK for, had the explorers really 
held a course from east to west, they would, according to the 
view of Herodotus himself, have been moving parallel to the 
Nile, and could therefore never have hit upon that rivei The 
really important paits of the story undoubtedly are, that the 
travellers after traversing a great extent of desert, came to an 
inhabited land with trees, marshes, a great river flowing from 
the west and containing crocodiles, and a city occupied by a 
race of black people The combmation of these circumstances 
seems to render it certain that they had really crossed the 
great deseit tract and reached the Negroland of Central Africa 
It is far more difficult to determme the particular region 
which they visited But on the whole the probabilities in 
favour of their havmg actually reached the Niger may be held 
to predominate, notwithstanding its gieater remoteness from 
the point whence they probably started * But whatever may 
have been the region actually visited by these Nasamonian 
adventurers, their expedition appears to have lemamed a 
wholly isolated fact It is clear from the terms in which it is 
related by Herodotus himself, that their example was not 
followed. No commercial relations were estabhshed with the 
tribes beyond the great desert, and it is evident that with the 
exception of this single vague notice, Herodotus had no idea 
of the existence of the vast regions known in later times as 
Soudan or Negioland ® 

§ 8 The only other passage in Herodotus which appears to 
point to any knowledge of the moie distant regions of Africa to- 
wards the south, IS that abeady alluded to, in which he describes 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, a people who were evidently regarded 
by him as the remotest inhabitants of Afnca, of whom he had 
any knowledge. His information concerning them was how- 
ever very vague and strongly mixed with fable. They dwelt. 


< Note II, p 305 


* Note I, p 307 
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according to the aceonnt which he had received of them — an 
account evidently deiived from Egyptian authorities, — “ upon 
the shores of the sea to the south of Africa they were the 
tallest and handsomest race of men in the woild, and lived on 
the average to the age of 120 years gold was so abundant in 
their country that it was used even for the chains and fetters 
of piisoneis, w^hile bronze was on the contiary extremely scaice 
they enclosed the dead in pillars of tianspaient ciystal instead 
of coffins their food consisted solely of meat and milk , bread 
and wine being alike unknown to them In addition to the 
simplicity of then diet, a maivellous fountain in which they 
bathed, was supposed to be one of the chief sources of the 
extraordinary health and longevity that they enjoyed ^ 

It was against this people that Cambyses undeitook an 
expedition, in which both he and his aimy were very neax 
perishing utterly in the desert But the circumstances of this 
expedition are so briefly lelated by the histoiian as to be 
almost wholly unmtelligible, and can haidly be said to thiow 
any light upon the geogiaphical position of the people against 
whom it was directed Pieviously to undertaking the entei- 
prise Cambyses sent an embassy to the king of the Macrobians, 
and for this purpose sent foi inteipreters fiom the Ichthyophagi, 
a people who aie not elsewhere mentioned by Heiodotus, but 
who are noticed by later miteis, as settled on the west coast of 
the Eed Sea, extending as fai as the straits at its mouth These 
Ichthyophagi theiefoie, it may be presumed, weie a people of 
the same race with the Maciobians, and probably situated near 
them . a supposition which ivould concui with the expiession 
of Herodotus that the latter dwelt on the southern sea at the 
farthest extremity of the earth ^ 

But the loute by which Cambyses attempted to anive at 
this remote region is very obscurely indicated, or latbei can 
hardly be said to be indicated at all On arriving at Thebes, 
we are told by our author, he sent off a detachment of his aimy 


111 17-24 


See above, p 207 
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to attack the Ammomans and destroy the temple of Ammon , 
with the rest of his forces he proceeded against the Ethi- 
opians, but having neglected to make due provision of food 
for his troops, before they had completed the fifth pait of 
the jouiney, their provisions utterly failed, and they were 
reduced to eating their beasts of burden Oambyses neveithe- 
less still persevered and it was not till they had entered upon 
the sandy deseit, wheie for want of all other resources his 
soldieis began to eat one another, that he was persuaded to 
abandon the expedition and return to Thebes, having lost 
a large part of his army ® 

§ 9 Strabo and other writers of subsequent tunes, when the 
geography of Africa was better known, regard the expedition 
of Oambyses as directed against the Ethiopians of Meroe ® and 
on this supposition theie would be little doubt that the desert 
in which his aimy suffered so severely was that between 
Koiosko and Abu Hamed (on the d%rect route from Syene to 
Meroe) the honors of which have been described in forcible 
language by all travellers who have crossed it ^ But it is clear 
that this view of the subject was not that of Herodotus These 
Macrobian Ethiopians (whom he mentions only in connection 
with this expedition of Oambyses) are distinctly described by 
him as dwelling on the southern sea, in the remotest regions 
of the earth , while the Ethiopians of Meroe dwelt on the 
banks of the Nile, and the Automoli or Deserters lived far 
heyond them, but still on the same river. No meiiltion occurs 
of the Macrobians in the descnption of the Nile and the people 
that occupied its banks nor any hint that they adjoined the 
Ethiopians of this quarter * The fact appears to be (as already 


® 111 25 

® Strabo, xvii 1, p 790 

1 See Hoskins* Travels tn Mhiojpia, 
pp 19-32, Jj&prniBiBnefeausAegypieTij 
pp 125-136 

* Mr Cooley’s attempt to identify 
the Macrobians with the Automoli 
(Claudius Ttolemy and the Nile, pp 
20, 21} appears to me utterly untenable 


The fabulous and mythical notions con- 
cerning the foimer people could never 
ha\ e attached themselves to a race who 
had established themselves in Ethiopia 
within histoncalj and even compara- 
tively recent, memory, and the very 
existence of the tradition concerning 
the Automoli proves that they must 
have borne a marked resemblance to 
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indicated) that Herodotus, misled by his erroneous notion that 
the Nile flowed the west^ conceived the Maciobians to be 
situated m quite another direction, that Cambyses had alto- 
gcthei left the course of the rivei, and struck acioss thedeseits 
towards the south, with the view of reaching their countiy, 
when the want of supplies compelled him to return What 
the real ciicumstances of the expedition may have been we aie 
wholly unable to judge it is not impiobable that some fabulous 
tales of an El Dorado on the southern sea may have tempted 
Cambyses to undeitake a maich of the extent of which he 
knew nothing That the expedition, whatever its puipose oi 
destination, pioved an entire failuie, and occasioned the loss 
of great part of his aimy, is all that we know about it ^ 

§ 10 It may theiefoie be safely asserted that, westward of 
Egypt and the valley of the Nile, the knowledge of Heiodotus 
was confined to the regions of Africa noith of the great desert 
But ivith this portion of the continent he shows a degree of 
acquaintance, and a geneial conception of its physical features 
exceeding what might reasonably have been expected, con- 
sideiing the imperfect nature of his sources of mfoimation In 
moie than one passage he dwells upon the maiked division of 
the legions in question into thiee zones oi tracts, clearly 
chaiaeterized by nature The first of these, extending along 
the sea coast of the Mediteiianean, all the way from the fron- 
tiers of Egypt to Gape Soloeis beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
wuth the exception of the poxtions occupied by Gieek and 


the Egyptians a resemWance of winch, 
some traces are said to be stiU found in 
the inliabitants of Sennaar But the 
whole description of the Maeiobians 
lepresents them as a people unlilse any 
other Their fabulous chaiacteii&tics 
are the emniml part of the tiadition 
concemmg tliem , as Uieu position on 
the southern ocean distinctly separates 
them from the Ethiopian laces m the 
'valley of the Hile 

® It IS clear that the view taken by 
Strabo was not founded upon any more 


accurate information as be confuses 
the expedition of Cambyses himself 
with his mam aimy, with that oi the 
detachment sent against the Ammo- 
mans , and speaks of “ the army ot 
Carnbjses” having been huned %n the 
mnds on the way to Meroe (Strab xvn 
p 820) It is not impossible that the 
expedition was m reality diiecttd 
against Meioe , but it is ceitain that 
this was not the view taken by Hero- 
dotus himself, or by the persons fiom 
whom he derived liis infoimiition 
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Phoenician settlers, was inhabited by Libyans and races of 
Libyan origin, and though the gieatei part of these were 
merely nomad tubes, the whole tiact was regaided by Hero- 
dotus as “the inhabited region” of Libya Beyond this was 
what he caUs “the wild beast tract,” which was apparently 
considered as too much infested by wild beasts to be susceptible 
of permanent habitation South of that again was a mere 
desert of sand, destitute of water and producing nothing * 
Though this division is somewhat too strongly marked, and 
was evidently conceived by Herodotus — with that love of sym- 
metiy and generalisation congenial to the Greek mind — as 
moie definitely characterized than it really is, it is not without 
a considerable foundation in truth, and has been adopted, with 
some modifications, by the most eminent modern geographers, 
as well as by the Arabic writers of the middle ages.® 

It IS singular that it is much more clearly marked m the 
western part of Africa, with which Herodotus was comparatively 
little acquainted, than in those portions concerning which he 
had more definite information but, speaking in a general nay, 
the three zones may be fairly regarded as extending aciow 
Africa from the Atlantic Ocean to the confines of Egypt The 
principal interruption to its symmetry, arising from the piojec- 
tion of the Oaithaginian teiritory to the north, was unknown to 
Herodotus, who undoubtedly shared the error of almost all his 
successors m regarding the coast line of northern Africa as 


^ M 32, IV 181 Thus the young 
Nasamonians, on thexr exploring expe- 
dition into the inteiioi, at hist passed 
through the inhabited region, then 
through that of wild beasts, and after- 
wards thiough the sandy desert 
® Heereu, Afncm Nations^ vol npp 
6-9, Humboldt, Aspects 0 } Nature^ 
Tol 1 p 58 , Hitter, JErdhunde. vol 1 
p 838 

The “ wild-beast ” zone of Herodotus 
( 7 } eTipid^ni) corresponds in a general 
way with the Biledulgend or *^Land 
of Dates ” of the Arabs, a tract which 
they regard as comprising the whole of 


the district soutli of Mount Atlas to the 
borders of the deserl, known to the 
Homan wnteis under the name ot 
Gsetulia In the eastern halt of the 
continent it is much less clearly marked, 
tiiere being no such important mountain 
range as the Atlas to constitute a great 
physical division The Haradsch or 
Black Mountams (the Mens Ater of 
Plmj') aie ho's\cver regaided by sys- 
tematic geographeis as a kind ol repre- 
sentatiie or continuation of the same 
cliam to Ihe south ot the Cyrenaica 
though of such inferior elevation as 
baldly to deserve the name 
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comparatiyely stiaight/ so that the parallelism of the thiee 
zones would be much more nearly preserved than is really the 
case 

§ 11 Closely connected with this division of Africa into 
three zones, was anothei of its physical peculiarities, on which 
Herodotus lays great stress, and in respect to which we again 
see his love of symmetiical ariangemeiit ciopping out in a 
remarkable manner Immediately on the boideis of the wild 
beast zone,’' before one came to the pure unmitigated sandy 
desert, was a brow or ridge of sand,^ m which there occurred 
from distance to distance inhabited spots, each of which was 
marked by the presence of large masses of salt, heaped up into 
hillocks, out of the summit of which gushed forth streams of 
clear, fresh water The spots thus chaiacteiized were found at 
the distance of about ten days’ journey from one another, 
forming a continuous chain from the borders of Egypt to the 
Atlantic ^ The existence of these detached feitile spots in the 
midst of the sandy desert is a fact that must m all ages have 
impressed itself upon the minds of travellers and geographers * 
but it is singular that Herodotus, or his informants, were less 
struck with the contrast presented by the fertility of these 
oases ® with the and waste around them, than with the occur- 
rence of large masses, or, as he calls them, hills” of salt, in 
immediate connection with springs of fresh water. The state- 
ment that these springs in all cases gush forth from the very 


« Note K,p. 308 
^ His expression of o<ppv 7 } 
literally “ a brow of sand,” bas been 
generally translated as a rtdge, and 
considered as showing that he was 
acquainted with the true conformation 
of the tract m question— a broad table- 
land of considerable elevation, in which 
the so called Oases occupy depressions 
or hoUows of limited extent But it 
seems more probable that Herodotus, 
m common with almost all writers down 
to a very recent period, thought of lie 
d^ert only as a vast sandy jdam and 
that the peculiar expression of 


was used by him merely to desciibe a 
broad strip or band sti etching acioss 
the continent A recent traveller in- 
deed remarks, “how admiiably his ex- 
pression of ‘ a ridge ol sand/ rathei 
than a plain, describes the edge of the 
nortiiein Sahara” (Tristram’s Great 
Sahara^ p 75), yet Herodotus had 
certainly never seen any part of the 
regions visited by Mr Tristram, and 
had. nothing dmt the vaguest infor- 
mation concerning them 
® Herodot iv 181, 

® Note!/, p 308 
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midst of the salt hills is indeed an exaggeration , but all the 
oases abound m salt — sometimes found in such masses as to 
be used by the inhabitants for building purposes while springs 
rise out of the sand, and even on the top of hillocks of sand, in 
the midst of the salt-covered plains ^ 

Strabo has aptly compared the fertile patches thus scattered 
amidst the deserts of Libya to the spots on a leopard’s skin ; ^ 
and they are in fact dispeised ovei the mteiior of the continent 
with as little order or symmetry as the spots in question but 
Herodotus on the contrary supposed them to follow one another 
at regular intervals, and in a general diiection parallel to that 
of the sandy zone itself, ^ e., fiom east to west ® His informa- 
tion was probably derived from traders, who knew only the 
paiticular line of route which they had themselves followed, 
and had doubtless paid little attention to the bearings of the 
track from one station to another. But the ^permanent cha- 
racter of these fertile patches— -which must in all ages have 
been equally marked by nature, and have formed as it were 
the steppmg-stones by which alone it was possible to carry on 
communication across the desert — enables us in many instances 
to identify with certainty the localities intended by Herodotus, 
though both the distances and the directions will often be 
found erroneous. 

§ 12 A smgular mistake at the very outset tends to vitiate 
his whole line of positions The first point which he mentions 
IS the Ammomum or Oasis of Ammon, rendered so celebrated 
at a later period by the visit of Alexander— the site of which 
IS well ascertained to correspond with that now known as the 
Oasis of Siwah * Here there can be no doubt as to the locality 


^ See the extract from General Mi- 
nntoli’s account of the Oasis of Siwahj 
cited by Heeren {African Nations^ vol 1 
p 207) , and Tristram's Great Sahara, 
p 75 

Strabo, 11 5, p 130 The com- 
panson has been £.e(iuently repeated 
by later geographers 
5 Note H, p 309 


* The Oasis of Sxwah was first visited 
and described by Browne in 1792, and 
its identi^ with that of Ammon fully 
established by Major Rennell {Geogr. 
of E&rodot pp 577-591) It has been 
since freqnently visited and fully 
described by Homemann, Caillaud, 
Minutolx, Mr James Hamilton and 
others The results of all their mves- 
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meantj and its distance fiom the nearest point of Egypt is 
correctly given but Herodotus erioneously conceived it to be 
situated iiest of Theles, v^hile it really lies about due vest of 
the Lake ]\roeris, 01 the district of the Fayoum, fiom which it 
IS in fact distant about ten days’ journey The effect of this 
error is to bung down the whole line of stations moie than 
thiee degiees and a half of latitude too fai to the south It is 
probable that in this instance Heiodotus had confounded the 
Great Oasis, which is leally situated due west of Thebes, and 
wheie there was also a temple of Ammon, with the Oasis of 
Ammon piopeily so called, from which it is more than four 
hundred miles distant ® 

§ 13 His next station is Augila, a place which still preserves 
its name unaltered in its modem appellation of Aujileh — a 
raie instance in African geogiaphy — and is coiiectly placed 
about ten days’ journey to the west of the Ammonians ® It 
is still visited by the Arabs from the neaiest sea-coast, as it 
was by the Nasamonians in the days of Heiodotus, on account 
of the excellence of its dates ^ But beyond this again, at the 
same distance to the west, he places the Gaiamantes, whom he 
himself calls a very gieat nation, though he appears to have 
conceived them as dwelling aiound a meie oasis like the 
others ® Here there can be no doubt that the same people are 
meant as those designated by later geogiaphers undei the 
name of the Garamantes, — ^the inhabitants of the legion now 
called Fezzan, a district which has indeed very much of the 
chaiacter of an oasis, though of fai gi eater extent This 


tigatiOBs are well bronglii together by 
M Farthey (Das Oraltel u dte Case des 
Ammon, 4to Berlin, 18b2, reprinted 
from the Trmsactiom of the JDtrlin 
Aeotl&iny) 

The site of the celebrated temple and 
oracle of Aramonwas first discovered 
by Mr Hamilton m 185S 

® Note N, p md 

« Homemann reached Anjileh from 
Siwah after nine long days* journey, 
blit the caravan tiavdltd two whok 


nights, and both men and beasts were 
quite exhausted {Travels, pp 45, 46) 
The Arab geographers give the dis- 
tance at ten days’ jomnej’' 

^ Hoinemunn, p 48 

® Tapd^apres fOvos usya icryopoos-, 
IV m ^ A e * 

The whole district of Fe/zan is not 
less than 300 miles in length from N 
to S by about 200 from E to W , but 
only a &m ill portion of tins is capable 
of cultivation 
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identification is confirmed by bis notice, that tbe land of the 
Graiamantes was distant in a direct bne thirty days’ jonmey 
fiom that of the Lotophagi, on the noithem coast This is in 
fact just about the true distance from Pezzan to the sea-coast 
at Tripoli 01 Mesarata, with which it must always have had a 
direct communication.^ But on the other hand the distance 
from Aujileh to the neaiest point of Bezzan is not less than 
sixteen days’ journey, and the direction instead of west is nearly 
south-west The effect of this second error is in great part to 
coirect the former one, as Mouizuk, the capital of Pezzan, is 
in fact almost exactly in the same latitude as Thebes 
§ 14 At the present day a frequented caravan route proceeds 
fiom Mourzuk through Aujileh and Siwah to Cairo, ^ and it 
ife piobable that this was already the case in the days of Heio- 
dotus, and that the stations thus far were derived by him from 
communications with persons who were really acquainted with 
the route The notice of the diiect distance between the 
Gaiamantes and the Lotophagi on the sea-coast also points 
to the existence of intercourse in this direction, which would 
probably be that followed by traders from Gyrene. But it is 
much moie difficult to determine the positions of the suc- 
ceeding stages According to our author there was another 
oasis ten days’ j’ourney beyond the Garamantes, inhabited by 
a people called the Atarantes,^ and another again at the same 
distance beyond that, at the foot of a lofty mountain called 
Atlas, from whence the inhabitants derived the name of 


^ Captain Lyon m 1820 took jnat 
tliiity daya (exclusive of stoppages) on 
lus return journey from Mourzuk to 
the a 

^ This was the loute by which Hor- 
neiuann travelled He took sixteen 
days ot rapid travelling fromAujilch 
to Zuilah (the first town where cara- 
-N ans halt on their arriving in. Fezz)vn\ 
but the distance is commonly reckoned 
at twenty days’ journey 
® It must bo remarked that this name 
has boon corrupted in all existing MSS 
of IlorodotoB into The read- 


ing ^Ardpayres is restored from Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium and Eustatliius (ad 
Hionys Per v 6b), who however both 
cite the distinction beltceen. the Ata- 
1 antes and Atlantes from an auUior 
mimed Ehianus, not from Heiodotus>» 
and there seems no doubt that the cor- 
ruption in the text of Herodotus is at 
least as old as the time of Eustathius 
Yet it seems impossible that he can 
have called both tnbes Atlautes, with- 
out any further notice or explanation 
Botli names are m aU probability only 
forms of the same. 
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Atlantes Mount Atlas is described, m teims which certainly 
seem to be derived from the old Gieek fahles connected with 
the name, as a lofty mountain of a ciieular form and so high 
that its summit could never be seen, being coveied with clouds 
both m winter and summer, on which account the natives called 
it ^^the pillar of heaven 

Both the name and the description, howevei fanciful and 
distorted, seem to requiie us to seek this last station in the 
regions to the south of the great chain of Mount Atlas, and 
not far from the foot of that chain In this ease the line of 
loute must have turned up towaids the north-west, from 
Fezzan by way of Ghadamis to Waigla or Tuggurt , and the 
next oasis from the land of the Garamantes would be that 
of Ghadamis, — the Cy damns of Pliny and Ptolemy — a place 
that could hardly have been at any time unknown to the 
nations on the coast It is about the same distance from 
the borders of Fezzan towards the north-west as Aujileh is 
towards the north-east This may therefore be fairly piesumed 
to be the spot where oui author places the Atarantes But the 
position of the Atlantes cannot be determined with anything 
like even plausibility, no part of the real chain of Mount 
Atlas approaches sufficiently near to the cential zone of desert 
to agree even approximately with the account leported to 
Herodotus, and the whole description is so fanciful as to lendei 
it very unlikely that it was based upon any authentic in- 
formation ^ 

§ 15 Thus far, however, Herodotus himself supposed that 
he possessed accurate information , but beyond this he himself 
tells us that he was not able to give the names of the tribes 
that inhabited the sandy belt which he is describing But 
he assures us that this peculiar zone itself extended to the 
sea beyond the Pillars of Hercules , and contained mines of 
salt, with the masses of which the inhabitants built their houses ^ 


^ Herodot iv 184 

* See Kote 0, p 310 

® It IS singular that Herodotus shoiild 


notice this peculiarity only in regard to 
the most distant of these Oases , the 
practice being reaUy found much nearer 
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To the south of this tiact, which, sandy and sterile as it 
was, was thus studded from distance to distance with inhabited 
spots, the legions towaids the interior of Libya are described 
as utterly desert, without tiees, without water, without ram, 
without even wild beasts, and as Herodotus expiessively adds, 
without any trace of moisture ® As applied to the vast desert 
of the Sahaia this desciiption is scaicely exaggeiated , of the 
fertile and well-wateied legions to the south of it Herodotus 
had evidently no suspicion, and his ideas of physical geography 
were too vague to lead him to the conclusion that if these 
regions were really traversed, as he supposed them to be, by 
a gieat river like the Nile, they could not be condemned to 
unmitigated sterility. 

§ 16 The only notice which appears to refer to a people to 
the ^outh of the tract which we have been here considering, is 
where he speaks of the Garamantes as carrying on expeditions 
in pursuit of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, whom he describes as 
the swiftest of foot of any people he had heard of, on which 
account they were pursued by the Garamantes m chariots and 
four Thes| Troglodytes, he adds, fed on serpents, lizaids 
and other reptiles, and their language was like the squeaking 
of bats ^ At the piesent day the inhabitants of Eezzan cany 
on similar rame or slave-hunts, against the Tibboos of the 
interior, many of whom, inhabiting the more locky portions 
of the desert, aie still dwellers in caves their agihty is pro- 
verbial, and their language is still compared by their more 
civilized neighbours to the whistling of birds® In calling 
these Troglodytes (of whose position he had probably no clear 


home Thus it is mentioned by Hr 
Hamilton (Wanderings in North Africa, 
p 204) as still prevailing at Biwahj 
and by Hr Ondney m the western 
parts of Fezzan (Denham and Clap- 
perton’s Traroek, p 46)- Pliny also 
notices it as the practice of a tnbe m 
the interior from the Syrtis (H v- 
c 

Herodotus justly observes that it is a 


conclusive proof of the perfect dryness 
of the climate, wherever it is fonnd 
“ for if it rained, the walls bnilfc of salt 
could not stand” (w 185). 

® IV 185 jcal iKfjtd^oy iarl Ik ainp 
o&div 

^ Herodot iv 183 

® Horae mannas TrareU, p HO ; 
Lion’s Travels m Northern .d/nca, 4to< 
Lond 1821 
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idea) Btliiopians, Herodotus doubtless uses tbe teim merely in 
the sense of ‘'black men ” The Tibboos are m fact, as a race, 
almost black, though they have not the distinctive featuies of 
the negro It may well be doubted whether Herodotus ever 
saw a true negro, the curly hair, of which he speaks as dis- 
tinctive of the Ethiopians, being found moie or less markedly 
in all the black races of Northern Afiica 

§ 17 With the Libyan tubes that bordered on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, from the confines of Egypt to those of the 
Carthaginian dominions, the mfoimation possessed by Heio- 
dotus, as might be expected, was comparatively complete and 
satisfactory His knowledge of them was evidently deiived 
from the Greek settlers at Gyrene and the neighbouiing 
colonies, which were at this period flourishing and civilized 
communities , and not only carried on trade with the neigh- 
bouring tribes, bnt exercised in some degree a civilizing 
influence over them, so that those who most nearly adjoined 
the Greek territories — the Asbystse and the Auschisae — to a 
gieat extent imitated the customs of the colonists® These 
last tribes he describes as being particularly skilled in driving 
chaiiots with four horses,^ a practice which they may have 
derived from the Cyienaeans — who were renowned throughout 
Greece as charioteers , though Herodotus himself, m another 
passage, asserts that the Greeks themselves fiist derived the 
practice of yoking four horses abreast from the Libyans — a 
statement which it is difficult to accept ^ But there seems no 
doubt that the use of chariots was general in his days among 
the Libyan tribes, though now wholly unknown m Northern 
Africa® 


® Herociot iv* 170 

^ r€0pttnro^rai WK 
fidXiffra At0-6pay cwr^ (i c ) 

® Ibid 189 The Greets of Cyiene 
were iindoithtedly distiHgmshed for 
their shill as charioteers Pindar cele- 
bmtes the vietones of Arcesilas of Gy- 
rene at the Pythian games (Pyih 
IV v), arid Sophocles speaks of two 
Libyan chariotoerb aa contending with 


those of the Greeks m the race where 
Orestes was supposed to have penshed 
{Mectra, v 702) But we cannot sup- 
pose that the poet here alluded to nciUie 
Libyans 

® Thus our author, as just mentioned, 
represents even the Garamantes of the 
intenor as pursuing the Troglodytes 
with chariots and lour * (iv 18d) 
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The enumeration of the tribes along the shores of the Mecli- 
teiranean piesents few geogiaphical difficulties, though, as is 
ah^ays the case with nomad races, both their names and 
boundaries are in some instances different from what we find 
in later geogiapheis Thus the Giligammoe who, according 
to Heioclotus, occupied the coast-distnct eastward of the 
Oyienaica, neaily to the confines of Egypt, are not mentioned 
by any latei writei , while the name of the Maimaridge, who 
appear in all the othei geographers — even in Scylax, not more 
than a centnry afterwards — as the chief people in t^s region, 
IS not to be found in Heiodotus at all In this case there is 
little doubt that the same people is meant, and the change 
IS merely one of name, though it is one of which we can offer 
no explanation, 

§ 18 The coast of the Oyrenaica, from the neighbourhood 
of Deme to that of Buespeiides (the modern Benghajzi) was 
wholly occupied by Greek settlements, heie, therefore, the 
Libyan tribes of the Asbystse and the Auschisse were confined 
to the inteiior,^ But to the west of these again on the sea- 
coast adjoining the bjght of the Great Syitis, we find the 
Nasamonians, a people of Libyan race, who are mentioned by 
all succeeding wnteis down to the time of the Eoman Empire 
The Psylli, who had foimerly been the neighbouis of the 
Nasamonians, had accoiding to Herodotus ceased to exist in 
his time, having undertaken an expedition into the interior, 
m which then whole nation perished, being overwhelmed with 
stoims of sand ^ The story that they had thus marched into 
the desert “to make war on the south wind’’ is obviously a 


* w 169 

® Tills was the country which pro- 
duced the famous stlphtum^ which was 
one of the principal sources of tiie 
wealth of Gyrene It is singular that 
this peculiar and valuable plant is only 
mentioned incidentally by Heiodofus 
(iv 169, 192), though he enumeiates 
all the Wild miimU of tliese parts of 
Libya. 

^ Herodot iv 173 Some confirmation 


I of this story I's found in the fact that 
I no mention appears of the Ps>lli in 
Seylax, a century after Herodotus , 
though they reappear in Strabo (xvii 
p 838) Ho mention occurs in Hero- 
dotus of tlieir skill as serpent clxarmers, 
an art for which they weie so cele- 
brated m later times (Lucan, Fkarsal 
IX vv 890-9-10, Plutarch, Cat Mtn 
Ob, Plm H JSr vii 2, §14) 
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mere fictitious embellisliinent, but curious as showing the 
same kind of feeling in regard to this wind — the bane of all 
these regions of Africa — as that which led the Ataiantians to 
curse the sun as he rose m the heavens ^ 

The long strip of coast from the bight of the Greater to that 
ot the Lesser Syrtis (the modern Pashalik of Tripoli) was 
occupied m the time of Herodotus by thiee' tribes, the Macse, 
the Gmdanes and the Machlyans, who succeeded one another 
from east to west, though their exact limits cannot be defined 
Besides these the Lotophagi— a name evidently of Greek 
origm and retained from its connection with the Homeric 
poems — are mentioned as occupying a promontory projecting 
into the sea, which can be no other than the peninsula of 
Zarzis, adjoining to the Lesser Syrtis, and opposite to the 
island of Meninx, which was regarded by most ancient writers 
as the island of the Lotophagi But Herodotus himself tells 
us that the use of the lotus-fruit as an article of diet was not 
confined to these Lotophagi alone, but was common to the 
neighbouring tribe of the Machlyans , it was doubtless in fact 
in more or less general use along this part of the coast, as it 
continued to be in the days of Polybius ® 

The Machlyans, according to Herodotus, occupied the eastern 
shore of the Lake Tntonis , on the opposite side of the same 
lake were situated the Auseans, who weie still a mere nomad 
tribe, like the others just enumerated, but beyond them, 
towards the west, were agricultural races, differing in many 
respects in their manners and customs from those to the east- 
ward* It IS evident that we here come m contact with the 
more civilized tribes, occupying the feitile regions of the 
modem Eegency of Tunis, which, both under the Cartha- 
gimans and the Eomans, was one of the richest countries of 
the Mediterranean, But the knowledge of them which had 
reached the ears of Herodotus, was still very imperfect. It 
is evident that his Oyren^an informants were very little 

^ Herodot ly 144 Strabo relates the same tlimg of the Etluopi iiis an the 
upptx valley of the Nik (xvu p B22) s Note P, p 611 
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acquainted with any part of Africa west of the Lesser Syrtis , 
probably they were prevented, by the commercial jealousy so 
frequent among ancient nations, from trading directly with 
any of the tribes subject to the Caithagmian rule, or from 
touching at any seaports, except Carthage itself The informa- 
tion which Herodotus had received concerning the tribes 
beyond Lake Tritonis was further confused in his mind by the 
erroneous notions which he entertained of the geographical 
conformation of this part of Africa 

He evidently conceived the tubes which he enumerates in 
succession — the Maxyes, the Zaueees, and the Gyzantes,® as 
occuriing in that order from east to west , while they probably 
in reality trended more towards the north, and the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage But no notice is found in Herodotus of the 
proximity of that great city Nor does he appear to have 
been aware of the great fertility of this part of Africa , as he 
distinctly tells us that the district on the banks of the little 
rivei Cinyps ^ was the only poi tion of Libya that could bear 
any comparison in point of fertility with the richer districts of 
Europe and Asia * 

The island Cyraunis, which Herodotus places opposite to 
the Gyzantes, and describes as long and narrow, is clearly the 
Cercina or Cercmna of later geographers — still called Hai- 
kineh , though it is strangely supposed by Niebuhi to be the 
same with the island of Cerne on the Atlantic coast of Africa, 
Herodotus, as is justly observed by Major Eennell, “un- 
questionably intended an island in the Mediterranean, and 


® Two of these tribes— the Maxyes 
and the G-yzantes — are evidently the 
same that were already mentioned by 
Hecatsens under the names of the 
Mazyes and the Zygantes (Hecatsens, 
Fr 304:, 306), but they are otherwise 
unknown It has been, however, sug- 
gested with some probability that the 
name of the Gyzantes or Zygantes 
reappears in that of the Byzantes or 
Byzaeians, who gave name to the dis- 
trict of Byzacene, forming the south- 


ern portion of the Eomau province of 
Africa The attempt to connect the 
name of the Zaneces wztli that ot Zen- 
gitana is much more questionable 

^ Note Q, p 312. 

2 Herodot iv 193 Even Timaeus, 
nearly two centuries after Herodotus 
appears to have been ignorant of the 
great fertility of the Caithagiman ter- 
ritories in Africa, for vrhieh he is de- 
servedly censured by Folybius 
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that near Carthage It is tiue that no gold is now found in 
the island of Eaikineh , but the stoiy of its being found at 
Cyraums, “ m a lake, out of which it was diawn up by young 
maidens, by means of featheis dipped in pitch ” is an obvious 
fable, and is related by Heiodotus himself with an expression 
of doubt ^ 

§ 19 In some respects, however, he had formed a coriect 
general idea of this western portion of Libya, as altogethei 
different from the hat and sandy tracts towards the east, being 
in great part mountainous, well wooded and abounding in wild 
beasts, especially lions, elephants and serpents of vast size,® 
It was here also, according to the stones told by the Libyans, 
that were found the fabulous beings who weie placed by a 
vague tradition somewhere in the interior of Africa — the men 
with heads like dogs, and those who had no heads at all, but 
had eyes in the middle of their breasts But of such tales as 
these Herodotus is caieful to express his disbelief The stones 
of the existence of wild men and wild women may perhaps have 
arisen fiom the occurrence of large apes oi Bongos, like those 
met with by Hanno on the western coast, though none such arc 
now found to the north of the Gieat Deseit 

§ 20. Two othei points of mteiest in the geography of 
Northern Africa remain to be noticed Heiodotus repeatedly 
mentions " the Syrtis ” but always without any distmguish- 
ing epithet ® and it is clear that he knew of only one gulf 
of the name — ^that called by subsequent geographers the 
Greater Syrtis, between Berenice (Benghazi) and Leptis 
Magna (Lebdeh) Nor does he make any mention of its 
peculiar dangers, of which such exaggeiated notions pre- 
vailed at a later period 

On the other hand he speaks of the Lake Tntoms, in a 
manner that may almost lead to the infeience that he con- 
founded the inland lake of that name with the deep gulf known 


® Eeirnen, Geogr of Merodot p 639, 4to ed * iv 195 * iv 191 

« n 32, 150 , IV 169, 173 ^ p 3X3 
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to later geographers as the Lesser Syrtis, and now called the 
Gulf of Gabes It seems certain at least that he regarded the 
Lake Tntonis, which he supposed to be of yery large extent, 
as communicating directly with the sea ® It is not improbable 
that considerable physical changes may haye taken place in 
this part of Africa, duimg the historical period, and that the 
Lake Tiitoms may in the time of Herodotus have been much 
moie extensiye than the shallow salt lake (called Sebkah-el 
Paraoun) that now represents it It appeals probable also 
that it then had a nairow outlet by which it communicated 
with the sea, fiom which it is still separated only by a narrow 
isthmus of sand . but the information of Herodotus concern- 
ing these countries is far too yague for us to rely upon it as 
proving the extent of the changes that have taken place since 
his time It must be added that the Lesser Syrtis is correctly 
descxibed by Scylax, who wrote only about a century after our 
histoiian ® 

§ 21 We have seen that Herodotus evidently possessed very 
limpeifect infoimation concerning the poition of Africa ex- 
tending from Carthage to the Pillais of Hercules, though it 
was the part of the continent which was best known to later 
geographers But he has preserved to us one curious piece of 
information concerning the trade of the Carthaginians with the 
regions beyond the Stiaits, which he derived (as he himself 
tells us) directly from Caithagiman informants.^ Outside the 
Columns of Hercules (he says) there was a district, inhabited 
by natives of Libyan race, which was frequented by Oaitha- 
giman merchants These were accustomed, on airiving at the 
spot, to land their cargoes and set ont their wares on the sea- 
shore they then kindled a fire and xetiied to then ships The 
natives were guided to the spot by the smoke, and aftoi ex- 
amining the goods offered, deposited by them a quantity of 
gold, and retired in their turn into the interior* If the Car- 


® Thus he speahs m iv, 179 of Jasou being dnyen among £he of lake 
Tn/owb betoro lie b iw ilK laud ® NoteB, p 911 ^ IItio<lit iv JOG 
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thagmians on landing again were satisfied with the amount of 
gold offered, they took it and went away if not, they again 
withdrew to then ships, till the natives had increased it to an 
amount that they deemed satisfactory Thus was the traffic 
carried on, with mntnal confidence, but without any direct 
commumcation between the two parties 

hfo indication is furmshed by Herodotus of the locality 
where this “ dumb commerce ” was earned on . but the fact 
of gold being the object of the trade leads to the mfeience 
that it was at a considerable distance towards the south, there 
being very httle gold found north of the Sahara The practice 
itself IS found by modern tiavelleis to exist in several countries 
of Afiica, where the Moorish merchants have to deal with Negro 
tubes, who are probably afraid to show themselves for fear of 
being kidnapped as slaves ^ 

The only point on the Atlantic coast of Africa which Hero- 
dotus mentions by name is Cape Soloeis, which he regarded as 
the most westerly point of the continent Of this also he had 
doubtless heard fiom Caithagmian traders but we must not 
assume that, because he was thus rendered famihar with the 
name, he had any definite idea of its true geographical position ® 
There is certainly no foundation for the supposition that he 
was acquainted with the island of Cerne, so well known to later 
writers, as one of the principal stations of the Carthaginian 
commerce on the shores of the Atlantic*^ 

§ 22 In order to complete this review of the knowledge of 
the African continent possessed by Herodotus, it lemains only 
to consider the veiy curious and important narrative upon which 
he founds his belief that it was surrounded by the ocean on the 
I south, so that, as he expresses it, the Erythisean Sea (the Indian 
Ocean) and the Atlantic were one and the same We have 
already seen that this was the prevalent T^ea in his time 


2 See the aocoimt given by Captain 
Lyon {Travds tn Norfhern Africa, p 
14&), and by Sbaw (TrtweUy p 239) 
Ca da btoBto also mentions a similar 


practice in bis day on the west coast 
of Afnoa (p 100 m Ramusio, vol i ) 

3 Sea Chap VI p, 163, note 
** Koto T, p 316 
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most, if not all, preceding geograpters having assumed the 
notion of a circumfluent 6cean, surioundmg all the three con- 
tinents This view however Heiodotus rejected as not war- 
ranted by any credible testimony , but while he expresses his 
doubts of the existence of an ocean to the north of Europe and 
Asia, with regard to Afiica, he says, no doubt can exist that 
it IS surrounded by the sea (with the exception of the nanow 
isthmus of Suez) inasmuch as it had been ciicumnavigated by 
ordei of the Egyptian king, Necho ^ 


Section 2 — GtrGumrbavigaUon of Afnea hy Neeho 

§ 1 According to the information collected by the historian — 
the souice of which he has unfortunately not indicated — ^the 
Egyptian monarch, who appears to have been a man of an 
enterprising character, and had previously made an attempt to 
connect the Nile by a canal with the Eed Sea, having been 
foiled in this undertaking, turned his attention to warlike 
expeditions both by sea and land, and fitted out two fleets of 
triremes, one on the Mediterranean, the other at the head of 
the Eed Sea, where he constructed docks, the remains of which 
were still visible in the time of Herodotus ® At the same time 
he sent out a squadron of ships, manned by Phoenicians, with 
oiders to sail round Africa, and return by way of the Pillars of 
Hercules into the Mediterranean These Phoenicians, setting 
out from the Eed Sea, sailed along the southern ocean* When 
the autumn came on, they landed at the point of Libya where 
they found themselves for the time being, and having sown a 
crop of corn, waited there till it was ripe, reaped it, and then 


* Herodotiv 42 fiiv y^p 

€ 00 vr^ iovara Trspi^^vros^ 'irX^v tmv aifrijs 
Trphf T^y *Aori7jy ovpiCeij NeKm rov At^w- 
rlooy TCpt^oy r&y ^fi€7s 

Kara^4]^aPTOs 

* Id u 158, 158 Neeho, or Neco, 


was the son of Psammetichns, and 
reigned from b o 610 to b,o 594 He 
therefore belonged to a penod con- 
cermng which Herodotus had good 
hisfconcai mfoimatioiu 
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proceeded on their voyage. In this manner two whole years 
elapsed, and in the course of the third year, having doubled 
the Pillars of Hercules they returned in safety to Egypt '' 

Herodotus adds a circumstance, which, he says, “ appears to 
him incredible, but others may perhaps believe ” — that aceord- 
mg to the report of the navigators, while sailing lound Africa, 
they had the sun on their right hand We now know that this 
must really have been the case, had the voyage been actually 
performed, however strange it appealed to Greek hearers, 
and there is no circumstance that has had so much weight 
in obtaining credence for the narrative in question as t.big 
very statement, which was regarded by Herodotus himself as 
unworthy of belief 

§ 2 There are few questions in ancient history or geogiaphy 
that have been the subject of more discussion than the reality 
of this supposed circumnavigation. Ho doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that Herodotus has repoited correctly the 
information he had received and it is certain that he himself 
believed in the truth of the narrative, and looked upon it as 
estabhshmg beyond a doubt the peninsulai chaiacter of Africa, 
and the connection between the eastern and western oceans 
But it was far from obtaining general credence in ancient 
times Its authenticity was doubted by Posidonius as not 
attested by sufficient evidence,® and m this judgment Strabo 
concurs Both these authors however believed in the geogia- 
phical fact that Ahica was surrounded by the Ocean, though 
they doubted any one having ever actually sailed round it. 
Polybius on the other hand expresses doubts whether the sea 
was really continuous to the south of Africa,® and Ptolemy at 
a later period wholly disbelieved it they must therefore have 
rejected as unworthy of credit the narrative reported by 
Herodotus 


^ Herodot iy,42 

« Posidonma ap Strab ii. p 98 It 
IS worthy of notice as showing how 
carelessly the ancients often cited their 


authorities, that Poadomns (or Strabo) 
refers to the expedition as haying been 
sent ont hy Danm 
® ill 37 
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Amoiig modem writers on the contrary there has existed the 
greatest diversity of opinion. We now know with certainty 
that Herodotus and those who agreed with him m considenng 
Africa as surrounded by the sea were geographically correct, 
and the possihiUiy of the voyage cannot therefore be denied. 
But this IS a very different question from that of its actual 
accomplishment. 

§ 3 Among those who have believed in the authenticity of 
the narrative, Major Eennell is undoubtedly the one who has 
done the most to suppoit it He has shown/ 1. That the time 
allotted for the expedition was amply sufficient for its accom- 
plishment even accoiding to the slow rate of ancient navigation 
— a point which it appears strange should ever have been 
contested , 2 That fiom the time the voyagers passed Cape 
Guaidafui (the noith-eastern point of Afiica) supposing them 
to have chosen the right season of the year, they would be 
favoured by the noithern monsoon, as far as the southern tropic, 
and would also have a stiong cuirent in their favour the whole 
way round the Cape of Good Hope / 3. That along the western 
coast of Africa, so long as they were within the southern 
hemisphere, they would for the most part have been able to 
reckon upon a favourable wind, as well as a current to the 
northward The combination of these circumstances un- 
doubtedly proves that the ciicumnavigation of the continent 
would be much more easily effected from the East than from 
the West , and thus tends to dispose of the argument against 
its probability that might be derived from the failure of other 
attempts made in the contrary direction (such as those of 
Hanno ^ and Sataspes), and from the very slow progress of the 
Portuguese discoveries in the same quarter. 

^ Geography of Herodotus^ pp 672- knowledge m this direction 

714 » There is, however, no evidence 

® It IS remarkable, however, that the that the voyage of Hanno was imd^- 
Arabian navigators in the middle ages, iaken with any view to the circnm- 
who nndouhtedly visited the eastern navigation of Afidca It is, indeed, 
coast of Africa as far south as Sofala, frequently referred to by lat^ writers 
never passed beyond Oape Cornentea sxtch an attempt, and is even de- 
which formed the extreme limit of their scribed by Phny as having accomplished 
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§ 4 At the same time it must be admitted that the enoimous 
length of the yoyage — so entirely out of piopoition to all that 
we hmow of as accomplished in ancient times, either before or 
afterwards , the difficulty of caiiymg piovisions for such long 
mteryais as would be xeqmied, notwithstanding the supposed 
halts for the sowing and reaping of snccessiye harvests ^ and 
the very imperfect account that appears to have been pieserved 
of so important and remarkable an achievement — all contribute 
to raise a pnmd faeie improbability against the whole story 
which it IS difficult to surmount 
The absence of all geographical details prevents the possi- 
bility of testing the truth of the narrative (as in the case of 
Hanno) by an examination of such statements But it must 
be confessed that this total absence is in itself a suspicious 
circumstance We do not know from whom Heiodotus deiived 
his information, whether from Phoenician merchants at Tyie,® 
or from the Egyptian priests the lattei is the more probable 
but in either case it is singular that no single fact concerning 
the wild tribes with which the navigators must necessarily 
have come in contact, no ^traveller’s tales” about the marvels 
of such distant lands and the perils of so long a navigation, 
should have been preserved to the time of Heiodotus, or have 
been known to his infoimants 


it (•), but the oiiginal nariative of 
the voyage represents it only as under- , 
taken for the purpose of founding , 
colonies along the west coast of Afuca * 
* Herodotus undoubtedly conceived i 
the Phoenicians as repeating this ope- | 
ration more than once, though Major | 
RenneU appears to have supposed it to ' 
have taken place only once This is 
evident from the form of his expressions 
{irpQtrlcrxovres (nr^ipecncoy 0€pi^ 
<r€tyres hv rhv trlrop) as well as from ttie 
duration of the voyage Such a mode 
of meeting the probable difficulty h^om 
w ant of provisions seems to ha?e sug- 
gested itself naturally to ancient navi- 
gators, as we find Eudoxus, when pre- 
paring for the circumnavigation of ^ 


Africa, making arrangements to em- 
ploy the same expedient (Stiab ii p 
100) Hence it would naturally be 
mjpphed, as a necessary incident, by 
tliose who believed m and repoited the 
story 

* Herodotus ceitamly visited Tyre 
(see II 44), but, whether tram the 
shortness of his stay or fiom some other 
cause, appears to have collected but 
little mlormation there At least we 
do not find him refen mg to the testi- 
mony of Tynan or Pheememn inform- 
ants with regard to any geographical 
questions The Carthaginians, whom 
he repeatedly cites, he may have met 
either at Tyre or at Oyrene 
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§ 5 The one only exception to this total want of ciicum- 
stantial evidence is the fact reported by the navigators that in 
sailing round Libya they had the snn on their right hand Such 
would undoubtedly have been the case if they had really pene- 
tiated into the southern hemisphere , but as no G-ieek had ever 
done this, Heiodotus— whose theoretical knowledge of astro- 
nomy was ceitamly of the vaguest desciiption— was naturally 
led to leject the statement as incredible In modem times on 
the contiaiy it has been frequently regarded as the strongest 
proof in favour of the whole account A recent translator of 
Herodotus even goes so far as to say that few would have 
believed the Phoenician circumnavigation of Africa, had it not 
been foi this discovery ” ® 

Yet it may well be doubted whether we are warranted m 
hastily assuming that such a statement must necessarily have 
been derived from personal observation The Egyptian priests 
weie well aware that the sun was veitical at Syene at the time 
of the summer solstice and it was an inference so natural as 
to be almost inevitable that any one proceeding further south 
would have the sun to the north of him The frequent inter- 
coinse with Meroe would confiim this view It is probable 
muieovei that Phoenician navigators had already frequented 
the coasts of the Biythieean Sea, considerably to the south of 
the Tiopio of Cancel and even in the paiticular voyage in 
question — if we suppose that the naiiative had any founda- 
tion m fact, and that an exploring expedition was leally sent 
out by Necho, it would easily have attained to latitudes wheie 
the phenomenon m question might be observed during a pait 
of the year Nothing is more common than to have theoretical 
inferences converted into statements of fact, and if the in- 
foimants of Herodotus supposed — as he himself undoubtedly 
did, in common with almost all the Grreek geographers in later 
times — that the continent of Africa tiended away rapidly to 
the west, fiom near the mouth of the Eed Sea, the assumption 


® Eaodotu8,vol m p 35, note 
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that navigators proceeding along its southem coast, from east 
to west, would have the tropical sim to the north of them (and 
therefore on their nght hand) would certainly not require a 
greater amount of astronomical knowledge than was possessed 
at this period both by Egyptians and Phoenicians ’ 

On the other hand it is certainly remarkable that no notice 
IS taken, or at least no mention preserved, of the change of 
seasons in the southem hemisphere — a circumstance which 
must have been the more strongly impressed upon the mmds 
of the navigators from its intimate connection with the choice 
of times for halting, with the purpose of sowing and reaping 
corn for their own supply^ Nor is anything said of other 
changes in the celestial appearances, such as the disappearance 
of the Great Bear and the pole-star, by which the Phoenicians 
were accustomed to steer, and the loss of which must therefore 
have been a source of great perplexity to them in the southern 
hemispheie It may he said mdeed, that the extreme concise- 
ness of the narrative, as reported by Herodotus, renders all 
such negative arguments of little value but unfortunately it is 
that very brevity, which, by depriving us of all incidental 
corroboration, leaves us simply to choose between the hare 
statement of the fact on the one side, and its great intrinsic 
improbability on the other 

Of course the statement of Herodotus, that the fleet returned 
by way of the Pillars of Hercules, would be conclusive evidence 
that it had really sailed round Africa , if we conld rely upon 
its accuracy But if we suppose the story to have acquired 
general currency, it would he readily seen that this mnst have 


^ Mi* Cooley’s remarks on tbis sub- 
ject (in bis edition of Latcber’s Notes 
on Eerodotmj vob ii p 30) are cer- 
tainly well-founded See also Mr 
Blakesley’s note to tbe passage, iv 42 
* It IS perhaps stretching this argu- 
ment too lar to lay much stress (as lias 
been done by M Gosselin) upon the 
mention of mturm {Zms yhoiro 
ipQtv6TrcapQy) as the season for sowing 
their com such a phrase might natu- 


rally have been introduced by Hero- 
dotus himself m relating the story he 
had heard But the arrangements of 
the Yoy^ers for this object must haye 
been so materially inhuenced by the 
changes of the seasons, both in the 
southem hemisphere and m the tropics, 
that it is dififtcult to understand how 
they could accommodate themselves to 
these alterations, without any previous 
knowledge to guide them 
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been the case, and such a fact would naturally be added by 
one of the successive narrators of the tale 

§ 6 The argument derived from the total neglect of this 
voyage and the important discovery supposed to have been 
thus made, m subsequent times, till it came to be totally dis- 
believed by the most judicious ancient geographers — an argu- 
ment on which great stress has been laid by some modern 
writers, is ceitainly far from conclusive. Similar instances 
may be cited in comparatively recent tunes. Major Eennell 
has pointed out that the discovery of the eastern coast of New 
Holland, generally attributed to Captain Cook, had really 
been made by a Dutch voyager near 150 years before , a 
circumstance wholly unknown to the great navigator, as well 
as to all his contemporaries ® A still more striking instance 
(probably unknown to Major Eennell himself) was that of the 
discovery of the continent of North America under the name 
of "Yinland” by the Northmen in the eleventh century — a 
discovery which had been entirely forgotten, until it was 
brought to light again m our own days. 

The expedition sent out by Necho — ^if we are to believe that 
the narrative had any foundation at all — ^was intended solely 
for the purpose of settling the geographical question, and 
resembled in this respect the voyage of Scylax of Caryanda, 
who explored the Erythraean Sea by order of Darius. The 
great length of time employed would in itself be sufScient 
to deter future navigators from attempting to follow the 
example for commercial purposes , and the discovery, even if 
it were really made, would not have had the effect of opening 
out a new commercial route to other lands. 

The circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese, in the 
fifteenth century, was accomplished mih a vim to arriving in 


* Kenneirs Geography of Merodoius, 
j> 714 See also Major’s Fr%nce Henry 
the Navigator j p 442 Erom the re- 
searches of this recent writer it appears 
clear that a considerable portion of tbe 
coasts of Australia had been actually 


discovered by the Portuguese at a stdl 
earlier period, though never recorded 
in an authentic form, or at least in 
such a form as to attract gener^ at- 
tention 
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JndtcL ; and ^^snlt fully justified the importauce attached 
to it OH that account ^ ISTo such piize would reward the 
PhcemciaH Yoyagers^ or lead othei navigators to follow in their 
track Yet it certainly seems stiange that they should not 
have held sufficient inteicourse with the natives to discover 
the great ahundance of gold existing among them, either on 
the coasts of ^lozanabique 01 those of Guinea , and gold was 
undoubtedly, in ancient, even more than in modem, times, 
the attraction wbicli none could resist ^ 

§ 7* On the whole it may he said that the alleged voyage of 
the Phcenicians under Necho is one of those statements that 
cannot he disproved, or piononnced to be absolutely impossible , 
hut that the difficulties and improbabilities attending it are so 
gieat that they cannot reasonably be set aside without better 
evidence t an the meie statement of Herodotus, upon the 
authority of unknown infoimants ® We have abundant evi- 
dence in later times how easily snch reports were got up and 
believed— as in the case of Eudoxus of Oyzicus (which we shall 
have occasion to consider heieafter), and the Indians, who weie 
lepoited y Oomelius Nepos to have circumnavigated the 
north of sia and Europe from the Erythiaean Sea to the 
Baltic v) j and we shall see that in the case of Hanno, an 
expedition which did not really advance as far south as the 
Equator was magnified into a complete ciicumnavigation of 
Africa^ 

§ 8* Herodotus, however, did not rest his belief in the 
peninsu ar c aractei of Africa solely upon the histoiy of this 
expedition, conchsiye he deemed it Necho (he tells us) 
was the jirst to prove it, but besides this (he adds) the Oaitha- 
gimans assert the same thing » Whether they based their 


1 HemcemenamoofCape of Gc 

Hope, which was given to the sLt\l 
promontory ot Africa by Johii TT in 
it Portugal anticJpXS^o’n 
realization of tte long-coveted i 
to India (Major’s Pnnce ^ 

34:5 } 


i&ir^ 


^ Sofala, on the coast of Mozambique, 
was during the middle ages the tract 
from which the Arabian traders derived 
their principal supply of gold 
3 Note V, p 317 
* See the next Chapter 
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belief upon any alleged discoveiies of tbeir ovm, ho has un- 
foitunately left uncertain, though it appeals probable that 
they did so ® But the historian bieaks off abruptly to tell us 
of anothei attempt to circumnavigate Africa, which did not 
piove successful, and leaves us in the dark as to what the 
Carthaginians may have really accomplished ® 

§ 9 The unsuccessful attempt, just adverted to, is thus 
related by Heiodotus Sataspes, a Persian nobleman of high 
rank, having incuned the displeasure of Xerxes, and been 
condemned to death by that monarch, was allowed, at the 
intercession of his mother, to obtain a respite of his sentence 
on condition of sailing round the Afiican continent Por this 
purpose he went down to Egypt, and having there obtained a 
ship and a ciew, he set sail for the Pillars of Hercules After 
passing thiough the Straits, he doubled the Libyan headland 
of Cape Soloeis, and proceeded from thence towards the south 
for a long distance But after a voyage of many months, 
having passed ovei a vast extent of sea, and finding it still 
stietch farther and farther before him, he made up his mmd 
to return. According to his report, the coast, at the farthest 
point which he was able to reach was inhabited by a race of 
men of dwarfish stature, who were clad m diesses made of 


® Mr Kawlrason indeed translates 
tile passage of Herodotus (iv 43) as 
distinctly asserting that the Caitiha« 
gmians^ according to their own account, 
made the voyage ” and htr Blahesley 
also understands the words in the same 
sense But it seems to me clear that 
the true meaning of the passage 
fih avTTf (yj iyvtio'^r} rb Tryoorov 

(so TTfpippvTOS iovcra^ fierh Se Kapx’J'** 
86vtol elcTL oi Xiyovres (sc vepippvrou 
eTvm) This IS the proposition tiiat he 
sets out with asserting (iv 42), and 
that all the other statements aie in- 
tended to confirm He would prohahly 
have proceeded to tell ns the ground^ 
on which the Oarthagmians based their 
confidence, had he not unfortunately 
been led away (as in so many other 
passages m his history) by the love of i 


digression to recount the voyage of 
Sataspes, who did not succeed m cir- 
cumnavigating Africa This account 
he had probably heard at Samos, 
whither die eunuch of Sataspes had 
fled with his treasures Ic is certainly 
a mistake to suppose, as Larchcr and 
Ukert have done, tliat it -s^as this his- 
tory of Sataspes, which Herodotus had 
heard from the Carthaginians The 
words cirel 'Zardxneris ye oh wept-- 
eirXojff'e iir* abrb rovro 

are conclusive on this point 

® This is the more to be regretted, 
as there is great probability that their 
views were founded on the voyage of 
Hanno, concerning which we have 
authenuio information from another 
quaiter. 

7 ly 43 
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leaves of the palm-tree. They were a harmless race, dwelling 
in towns and possessing cattle, but fled to the mountains on 
the approach of the strangers He further alleged, as a leason 
why he did not continue his voyage, that his ship stuck fast, 
and would not advance any farther ® But this account, which 
Herodotus himself appears to have considered a mere pretence, 
did not satisfy Xerxes, who ordered the unfortunate voyager 
to be executed, as having failed in his enterprise. 

Whatever may have been the real cause of his return, it is 
clear that Sataspes, by attempting the circumnavigation from 
the west encounteied difficulties and delays which would not 
have presented themselves had he taken the contiary direction , 
but there seems no reason to doubt that he had advanced far 
enough to the south to come in contact with the negro tribes, 
beyond the great desert, who were comparatively civilized, 
having fixed abodes and dwelling m towns. Beyond this it is 
impossible to form any safe conclusion from such a meagre 
narrative 

® This IS a favoTinte excuse, or fancy, preventing their contmnmg their voy- 
'With tmid voyagers in all ages The ages beyond Sofala around the Cape of 
same reason was alleged by the Ara- Good Hope 
bian navigators m the mid&e ages, as 
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NOTE A, p. 263 

USE OF CAMELS. 

Me» Keneick (Ancient JEgy^pt, vol 1 p 76) notices tbe “almost 
insurmountable difficulty of traversing tlie Sahara before the 
introduction of the camel, “ which never appears in the moniiirents 
of the Pharaonic times ” and he adds in a note , “ We have snoh 
ample representations of Egyptian life, that if the camel had been 
naturalized there as a beast of burden, it must have occuned in the 
paintings.” 

Herodotus tells us that the Arabians brought camels laden with 
water-^kms to supply the army of Cambyses on its march through 
the desert from Syria into Egypt (in. 9). Bnt notwithstanding 
this, they do not appear to have ever come into nse among the 
Egyptians Qumtus Ourtius indeed mentions their employment 
by Alexander the Great during his march to the Oasis ot Ammon 
(iv, 30, § 12), but this appears to have been quite an isolated 
instance and stiange as it appears to us, it seems to be a well- 
established fact that the use of camels was practically unknown in 
Africa until after the Mahomedan conquest. (See the dissertation 
by Ritter, in bis Erdhunde von Aj&ien, vol viii. part 11 pp 705-710 ) 

Hence the accounts given by Heeren^ and by Mi Iloskms^ of 
the supposed extent of the commerce of Meroe in very ancient 
times, winch are based tbrougboutupon tbe supposition of its being 
a centre from which large caravans of camels travel sed the deseits 
in all diieotions, are almost wholly illusory. 


NOTE B, p 263 

DISTA15[eES OE THE EILE. 

Tet even in regard to this part of the Nile his notions of tbe 
distances are very inaccurate So much time and ingenuity ha\ 0 


African Nations-iyol 1 pp 430-472. * TVatJefetwJSlf/Mopta, 4to, I ond lS3o 
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been spent in endeavouring to leconcile or explain tbe statements 
of ancient writers with regard to distances, in countiies wbicb 
weie very imperfectly known, tbat it is important to observe bow 
widely the statements of Herodotus differ from the tnith, even in a 
country so well known as Egypt, whicb be bad himself visited, and 
where there is no possibility of error as to tbe localities Herodotus 
tells us m one passage that tbe distance from Heliopolis to tbe sea 
IS 1500 stadia exactly (ii 7), which \vould be equal to 150 geo- 
graphical miles, or about 173 English miles while m another 
passage (ii 9), though apparently referring to the same computa- 
tion, he allows only 1260 stadia for the same interval The actual 
distance to the old Sebennytio mouth of the Nile — the nearest of 
the three, and therefore certainly the one that we should naturally 
suppose to be meant — is, according to Sir G- Wilkinson, only about 
110 English miles, following the course of the nver If on the 
other hand we suppose the distance to be reckoned from the Canopic 
mouth, which was that generally lesorted to by the Greeks, the 
distance would he about 150 miles, a tolerable approach to the 
truth but the necessity of having recourse to this supposition in 
itself shows the vagueness of such estimates, consideied as geo- 
graphical data 

Again, the distances above Heliopolis, where no such ambiguity 
can arise, are equally overstated Thus Herodotus reckons the 
distance from Heliopolis up the river to Thebes at 81 Egyptian 
schoem or 4860 stadia, equal to about 552 English miles, and that 
from Thebes to Elephantine at 1800 stadia, or more than 206 
English miles But the former distance (according to Sir G Wil- 
kinson) IS really only 421 English miles, and the latter does not 
exceed 124 miles 
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only mne days* voyage up the river from Heliopolis to TKebes 
probably speaking from bis own experience but snob a passage is 
unusually rapid, and twenty da) s is not more than “ a fair average 
passage ” from Gaiio to Thebes (Wilkinson's handbook for 
P 2) 

It may be added that bis enormous exaggeration concerning the 
size of the Lake Moeris, which be descnbes as 3600 stadia (360 
geographical miles) in circumference (11 149), while according to 
the recent caieful investigations of M Linant de Bellefonds, cited 
hy^Parthey {ZurErdkunde des Alien Aegyjgtem^ p. 511), it could never 
have exceeded 48 to 50 geographical miles in circuit, shows how 
little dependence can be placed on such estimates even where 
as in this instance, Herodotus had himself visited the locality 


NOTE G, p 264 

THE BOBECASCHCENUS 

Herodotus tells us that this pait of the navigation, requning 
the boats to be diagged by mam force up the lapids, continued foi 
12 schmm (equal to 720 stadia) , this required four days on account 
of the rapidity of the current and the consequent slowness of pro- 
gress This distance of 12 sehcnni from Tachompso to S3 ene or 
Elephantine is confiimed by an inscription of the time of Tiberiujg 
discovered at Philse it aftei wards gave name to a distnct called 
the DodecaschoenTis (AwBeicaaxotvos), which occupied precisely this 
portion of the valley of the Nile (Ptolem} , Geography, iv. 5^ § 74^^ 
The error of Herodotus appears to have arisen from his confoundiug 
the interval thus designated with that of the rapids, and sup- 
posing the difficulties of navigation to extend equally through the 
whole distance 

In other respects his description of the rapids themselves, and the 
mode of passing them, is very correct, and piesents a striking con- 
trast to the absurd fables current on the subject in later times 
The First Cataract, as it is commonly called, is in fact merely a 
succession of rapids > the entire descent in a space of five miles being 
only 80 feet (Kennck’s Egypt, p 31.) 

The Tachompso of Herodotus appears in Ptolemy (I c.) under the 
form of Metacompso, which he places opposite to Pselms, a well- 
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known locality, tke mins of winch are still visible at Dakkeb But 
Herodoinis was misinformed as to tbe size of the island, there being 
nothing in this part of the Nile but mere islets 


NOTE D, p 266 

THE AHTOMOLI. 

There seems no douht that these Automoh of Herodotus, whom 
he mentions only by this Greek form of their name, aie the same 
people noticed by Eratosthenes and several later writers under 
the name of the Sembntae or Sehntae, to whom a similar origin 
IS asciibed and the data famished by these writers enable us 
to place them with reasonable certainty in the region of the mo- 
dern Sennaar, in 13° to 14° N latitude and about twenty days’ 
journey above Meroe (See this subject fully discussed by St 
Martin, Le Nord de VAfngue dans VAntiquitS^ pp 24-29), and by 
Mr Cooley (JPtolemy and the Ntle^ pp 20-23) , a woik with which 
the French author seems to have been unacquainted ) It is impos- 
sible to account for the enormous exaggeration of the distance by 
Herodotus, except from the tendency to vague overstatements com- 
mon in speaking of all remote and impel fectiy known regions The 
contract it presents with the accuracy of his information concerning 
Meroe is an instructive example of the difference m the value of his 
statements according to the nature of his mateiials— a distinction 
which cannot he too carefully home in mind in discussing the 
statements of ancient wnteis on geography 


NOTE E, p. 266. 

DISTANCES ON THE UPPER mm 

This is a very fair approximation to the truth Timosihenes, 
the admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphus, also estimated the distance 
from Syene to Meroe at 60 days’ journey, hut whether by land or 
by water is not stated (Plin H. N. vi c. 99, § 183) The 
distances given by Herodotus m detail give only 56 days, viz , 
4 days for the ascent of the rapids, 40 days by land, and 12 more 
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by water to Meroe but tbe omission is obviou&l;^ to be supplied by 
tbe supposed lake, and tbe navigation tbence to tbe beginning of 
tbe upper rapids This would correspond witb tbe interval between 
Dakkeb and the second cataract at ady Haifa, i\lucb must always 
ha’ve been the point at wbioli vo^^ageis up the Nile quitted their 
boats and took to tiavelhng by land Tbo navigation in this p*iit 
being unimpeded, tbe distance might probabl} be aecomplibbcd 
vtitbout difficulty in four days 


NOTE F, p 26^J 

COX'ESE OF THE NILE lUOil EAsT 

Xiebnbi is almost tbe only wntei upon the subiect who has seen 
the necesaiiy of applying the words of He-»odotus (phi Sc d-r eerrepq^ 
T€ Kol rjXio-b Sv(rfjL€Mi, 11 31 ) to tbe course of the rivci fn;m ibc 
country of tbo Automoli to Elepbaiitinc ^ But Ya^ckenatjr, in a 
note to Herodotus (11 8 t), understands and eii. plains the woidb in 
tbe same sense ‘ Su^ia JEgyjjtum tluit ab Ocoidente ” Unless 
thus understand thorn, tbe comparison of the course of the Nile with 
thttt of the Ts^or becomes quite unintolligihle foi thoie would be 
no reason to assign to it this long coui'^e from the west Colonel 
Lcako and Mi Eawlinson both translate the passage is if Herodotus 
had meant to Sd;> that at that jjoirt— the farthc'-t to which it was 
known with cert<unt;y , the river came from tbe west, xhoiigh up to 
tbe land of tbe \utomoli it bad bad a couise from south to noilb 
But Herodotus would surely ba\e given some clearer inUrnation of 
such a maiked change in its direction had such been ln«j meaning 
The passage as it stands at present (ficxpi wu rcoaipti^v 
‘irXoov KoX oSou yLvwcrKeraL 6 NciA-os rdpe^ tou eV AtyL'-^uper^aros 
phi Se dv eoTTcpTjs tc /cat T;Xtou SLorp-ctov^, certaml;y seems intended to 
convey the same idea as we find elsewheie moie distinctly expressed 
in tho case of tbe Borystbenes, the sources of wbicli were also 
unknown — a passage in all respects veiy parallel to tbe one now 
under consideiation p-h wv r€ppov cs tov Teo-a-^paKovra 

‘yp€p€<jiv ttXoos eerrt, yivditTKerai peW utto jSoplo} diipov (iV 53) 111 

both cases tbe natural interpretation of tbo words seems to be that 


* Geogr of Kerodotvs, pp 1 20 
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the general direction of the course of the river is meant, not merely 
its direction at the farthest point indicated 

It IS singular that almost all the commentators conceive Heio- 
dotus to have assumed this westerly origin of the Nile, in con- 
sequence of the story of the Nasamonians It appears to me that 
the course of his reasoning was just the convertse He knew, or 
supposed he knew, that the Nile in the upper part of its course, as 
far as it was known, came from the west Beyond that, he says, 
no one knew anything about it But when he hears of these Nasa- 
monitins having discovered a gieat river, with crocodiles m it.flomng 
from the west, he immediately concludes that that river can he no 
othei than the Nile , an inference natural enough from the data 
that he possessed 


NOTE 0, p 268 

SUPPOSED SOUKCES OF THE NILE 

The only exception was a tale told him by a certain priest, who 
was registrar of the sacred property in the temple of Athena at 
Sais in Lower Egypt, which Herodotus justly rejects as utteily 
unworthy of credit (u 28) Accoiding to this fable the leal source 
of the Nde was just on the frontiers of Egypt, between Syene and 
Elephantine, where there were two mountains with sharply-peaked 
summits, called Crophi and Mophi, and between the two was an 
unfathomable abyss, from which arose the wateis that were the 
real sources of the Nile, one half of which flowed towards the 
noith into Egypt, the other half tow aids the south into Ethiopia. 
He added, that the abyss had been found to be unfathomable by 
P&ammetichuh, who had in vain attempted to sound its depths 
with a rope many thousand lathoms in length, a ciicumstance 
which, Herodotus justly observes, if the fact was true, might be 
accounted foi by the violence of the eddy at this point, occasioned 
by the passage of the river between the two mountains 
It IS unnecessai y to point out the absurdity of a story, which 
represents the Nile above Syene as flowing towards Ethiopia instead 
ot from it , hut it is certain that traces of the same idea — whethei 
really of Egyptian oiigin, or in consequence of its being told by 
Herodotus — are found current at a later period Thus when Get- 
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mamctis visited Egypt in the xeign of Tiberius, he was shown the 
unfathomable abyss in question, and Seneca alludes to it as 
regarded by the natives as the souice of the Nile {Tacit Amial 11 
61 , Seneca, Quaest Nat iv 2) Herodotus, however, appears to 
have heard nothing of it, when he himself ascended the river as 
far as Elephantine, and it was doubtless on Jus return to Lower 
Egypt that he hist heard the tale from the priest at Sais, so that 
he had no opportunity of making enquiiies on the spot 

It IS certainly hard upon Herodotus that he has been fiequently 
censured, both in ancient and modern times (Strabo, xvii p 819, 
Mure*s History of Greek Literature, vol- iv 387), for his ciedulity 
in relating such a story as this, though he in fact cites it only to 
express his utter disbelief of it, and thought the priest making 
game of him (ep,otye Trat^eiv Ido/cee ctSciat arpe^im) But, 

as often happens in similar cases, an idea once started, howeircr 
absurd, found supporters who attempted to give it a rational 
interpretation, and it was doubtless the tale told by Heiodotus, 
which gave rise to the theoiy, found in some of the Arabic writers, 
of two Niles taking then rise together, and the one flowing to the 
north, the other to the south But they judiciously placed these 
sources beyond the limits of their own positive knowledge 

It was probably this last theory, combined with a very confused 
and imperfect recollection of the passage in Herodotus, that led an 
eminent traveller in our own time to look for “ the fountains of Hero- 
dotus ” in the interior of the continent, far south of the Equator , 
forgetting that the “ fountains ” as described to the historian were 
to he found between Syene and Elephantine, w ithm the confines of 
Egypt itself ’ (Livingstone’s JbwJwaZa, vol 11 pp 50,169 ) 


NOTE H, p 271. 

EXPEDITIOIir OP THE NASAHONIANS 

This view is maintained by Colonel Leake, in a papei published 
in the Journal of the Qeografhical Society, voL 11 p as well 

as by Major Eennell {Geogr. ofEerodot p 432, 4to edit), in whose 


® The substance of tins paper has been reproduced hy Mr E B James in the 
article Nicer in Dr Smith's Diet of Annmt Geography, \oI 11 p 428 
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time, lioweyer, the geography of Central Africa was still very 
imperfectly known. It is strongly opposed by Mr Cooley (in 
bis edition of Larcber’s Notes on Eerodotus^ yoI i. p 241), wbo 
contends that the river could be no other than the Yeon, the main 
river of Boinon, and regards it as “ in the highest degree improbable” 
that the Nasamonians shonld have reached the Quorra, or river of 
Timbuctoo But, without insisting too closely upon the direction 
assigned by Herodotus, it must be admitted that we do less violence 
to his statement by supposing them to have travelled in a south- 
westerly direction, than due south, which they must have done in 
order to reach Bornou And with regard to the distance to be 
traversed, supposing them to set out from Eezzan, which is 
admitted by both hypotheses, the distance to be traversed before 
reaching the river of Bornou is not less than 12 degrees of latitude 
01 720 G miles, as measured in a direct line on the map, while 
that to the nearest point of the Quorra hardly exceeds 900 G miles 
Supposing the one journey to be possible, it is difficult to say that 
the difference is such as to render the other impossible 

The theory of M de St Martin, which agrees in substance with 
that of M Walckenaer, that the Nasamonians never crossed the 
great Sahara at all, but that the river visited by them was only 
the river of Wargla, to the south of Mount Atlas, ^ appears to me 
to satisfy none of the conditions of the problem There is no 
permanent river there, but a mere wadt, with a lake, which becomes 
a mere bed of salt lu the summer , there could never have been 
crocodiles in such a stream, nor could the inhabitants have 
been materially diffeient fiom the other Libyan races The oasis 
of Wargla is indeed exactly one of those described by Herodotus 
as situated in the “ belt of sand the broad expanse of the desert 
stretches out fiom thence both to the south and west ® It was this 
deseit that he conceived the Nasamonians to have crossed^ and 
there appeals no alternative, hut either to believe that they had 
really done so, or to reject the whole story as a fiction Even if 
we adopt the latter course, it seems difficult to account for it 
without supposing that some vague rumour of the existence of such 
a river in the interior of the continent had reached the tribes on 
the sea-coaBt. 

* St Martin, Jje Nord de VA/nqi(,e VAfrique Septentnonale, p 35S 
dnm VAnhqmid', pp ^ 16-20 , Walck- * See tlie description of it in Mr 
enaer, Becherches Geographtques but Tnatram^s Great Sahara, p 218 
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NOTE I, p 271. 

DIFFICULTY OF COMMUNICATION WITH INTERIOR 

It has indeed been assumed by seveial modem writeis, more 
especially by Heeren, that tbe caravan trade -of Central Afnca 
must always have been substantially tbe same, and that as theie 
are now, and have been ever since tbe middle ages, frequented 
caravan routes from Tripoli by Fezzan to Bornou, and again fiom 
Morocco to Timbuctoo and tbe regions on tbe Niger, similar com- 
munications must bdve existed in ancient times But there seems 
no doubt that the existing system of caravan trade dales only fiom 
tbe introduction of Islamism into Africa It was the Arabs who 
hist introduced tbe camel into Nortbein Africa, and without camels 
any extensive intercouise with tbe interior was impossible Tbe 
Negro races have never shown any disposition to avail themselves 
of this mode of tiansport, and at tbe present day tbe commerce of 
tbe interior is carried on almost entirely by Moorish, that is, by 
Mohammedan, traders Ihe spread of Islamism has doubtless led 
to increased communication from another cause, tbe necessity foi 
tbe Mohammedan inhabitants of tbe outlying and detached regions 
of tbe continent to make tbe pilgrimage to Mecca Even in tbe 
most flourishing times of tbe Carthaginians they do not appear to 
have made any use of camels , and as late as tbe days of Strabo tbe 
communications with tbe tribes of Western Africa who dwelt 
beyond tbe Sahara were scanty and irregular ® In tbe time of 
Heiodotus tbeie is certainly no indication that either the Cartha- 
ginians or tbe G-ieeks of tbe C>renaica bad any commercial inter- 
course with tbe regions beyond tbe Great Desert 

Heeren indeed dwells moie especially upon tbe traffic m gold, 
and gold dust, which be supposes to have atti acted tbe mei chants 
of antiquity, as it has done tbe Moorish traders in latei times, to 
bi ave tbe perils of tbe desert, on tbe north side of which, as be 
justly observes, little or no gold is to be found ^ But there is in fact 
no indication to be found m Herodotus, that gold was brought from 


« Strabo, xvic p 828 Tbe Pbaru- 
sians (as be tells us), whom be con- 
sidered as dwelling beyond tbe great 
desert m Western Libya, beld only 
rare and occasional intercourse with 
the mbabitants of Mauntama, tying 


filTTTia of water under tbe bellies of tbeir 
boraes*’ in order to cross the desert , a 
remarkable proof of tbe shifts by winch 
they endeavoured to supply the want 
of camels 

^ Afrtcan Mfdiom, vol 1 p 183 
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the interior of Libya at all. It was indeed supposed to be found in 
fabulous abundance among the Macrobian Ethiopians, who dwelt 
on the southern sea (iii 17), but ail that is related of them has an 
air of mere fable The historian also describes m detail the trade 
in gold carried on by the CarthagimanB with the tribes beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules on the shores of the western Ocean, but no trace 
IS to be found of the existence of any such trade hy land with the 
interior of the continent 


NOTE E, p 276 

EREOKEOXJS POSITION ASSIGNED TO CARTHAGE 

Strabo supposed the parallel of Carthage to he only 1000 stadia 
(100 G miles) to the north of that of Alexandiia, and the inner- 
most hight of the Great Syrtis to be less than 2000 stadia sonth of 
Carthage. The real difference is not less than six degrees and 
three-quarters of latitude, oi more than 400 G miles Even Ptolemy 
fell into a similar error, and placed Caithage less than two degrees 
to the north of Alexandria The influence of this error upon then 
conception of the geogiaphy of the Mediterranean will have to be 
considered hereafter but its effect upon that of the interior of 
Africa was to bring the land of the Garamantes (Eezzan) neaily on 
a parallel with that of the Gsetulians, theBiledulgeiid of the Arabs 
a change which must be caiefully boine m mind m discussing the 
views of Herodotus upon the subject. 


NOTE L, p 276 

THE OASES 

The name Oasis or Auasis, which is of Egyptian origin, is not, 
indeed, found m Herodotus in this sense it was probably firbt 
introduced by the Alexandrian writerb, and was already familiar 
to Strabo Herodotus in one passage speaks of an expedition sent 
by Cambyses against a miy Oasis, where the capital of the Great 
Oasis, west of Thebes, is undoubtedly meant (in 26), but he does 
not seem to have had any idea of the teim otherwise than as a 
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proper name* Even at tlie present day tie spot tins designated is 
commonly known as ‘*el Wai ” » the Oasis ” m contradistinction to 
all otiiers. 


NOTE M, p 277. 

SYMMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT OF OASES 

This tendency to symmetry and regularity is not peculiar to 
Herodotus The Arabian geographers, and the Arabs of the present 
day, commonly reckon “ten days’ joume;^ ” from one of these 
halting-places to another, with little reference to the exact dis- 
tance The journey fiom the Oasis of Ammon (Sxwah) to that of 
Anglia IS, in fact, jnst about ten days’ jonmey, and this was pro- 
bably tbe one best known to Herodotus, from the proximity of 
these two stations to the Oyrenaica Ednsx, in his geographical 
work, reckons ten days’ jonmey from Anjilah to Zala, and again 
ten days more to Zawilah, which was m his time the capital of 
Eeiizan 

It mnst be remaiked also that no allowance is mad© for the extent 
of the Oa^es themselves, thongh these in several instances occupy 
a district of consideiable size, and that of Fezzan spreads out into 
an extensive region Herodotns, indeed, appears to have regarded 
the “ hill of salt,” which he supposed to exist m each case, as the 
centie of the habitable district around it, and took no account of 
the extent of the latter 


NOTE N, p. 278* 

CONFUSION OF GREAT OASIS AND THAT OF AMMON. 

This appears to me by far the simplest solution of the difficulty. 
But with their usual unwillingness to admit that Herodotus can 
have made a mistake, several writers have suggested that an inter- 
mediate station has fallen out of the text, and that the route he has 
traced lay through the Great and Little Oasis to that of Ammon. 
It is not impossible that this may have been the case with r^rd 
to his original information, but there is no room to doubt the accu- 
racy of the text of Herodotus as it stands and this must be taken 
therefore as correctly repiesentang his view of the matter. In like 
manner Heeren has suggested that another station may have been 
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omitted between Augila and the Garamantes, the real distance 
being nearly double that indicated by Herodotus. But, as Niebuhr 
justly observes, the soundness of the text in all these passages 
admits of no doubt and we have only to deal with them as we find 
them Whether the original error lay with Herodotus or his 
informants, it is impossible for us now to determine 

It IS, however, not improbable that the confusion in this instance 
may have ansen from the oiicumstance that the same Egyptian 
deity, whom Herodotus calls the Theban Zeus, and who was 
generally known to the Greeks as Zeus Ammon, had a temple also 
in the Great Oasis Herodotus may have obtained his information 
concerning this temple at Thebes^ while his accounts of the true 
Ammonium— the Oasis of Siwah — were almost certainly collected 
at C;yrene Under these circumstances it seems not unlikely that 
he may have confused the two 

It must be added that his account of the expedition sent by Cam- 
byses against the Ammonians (ni 25, 26) is based upon the same 
misconception, as he represents the king as first detaching the 
troops for that purpose from Thebes though the Ammonians really 
lay much nearer to Memphis, and neaiest of all to the Lake Moens 
In this narrative, however, he clearly separates the Oasis, where 
the city ot that name was situated, from the Ammonium It was m 
the sandy desert between the two that the army perished 

That Herodotus should have fallen into error as to the true 
geographical position of the Oasis of Ammon is not surprising. 
Even Ptolemy — as M Parthey has pointed out — brought it down 
much too far south, so as to make it almost precisely equidistant 
from Memphis and from Thebes. (Partliey, X)%e Case des Ammon^ 
p 148 and see his map ) 


NOTE 0, p. 280. 

THE ATLANTES OF HERODOTUS. 

Mr Tristram suggests that the description of Mount Atlas as 
given by Herodotus may have arisen, in part at least, from con- 
fused accounts of Mount Zaghouan, the only conspicuous isolated 
mountain m the Regency of Tunis, (The (heat Sahara, p 77 ) 
But Mount Zaghouan is situated far to the north of tbe line of oases 
which we are following, m the ‘^inhabited distiiot” of Herodotus 
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and among the agricultural Libyans It is quite clear tba^, 
according to the conception of Herodotus, the belt of sand in 
which these oases were situated extended continuously in a 
straight Ime to the western ocean (iy. 181, 185), and had nothing 
to do with the caravan routes to Carthage Such a chain of oast'^ 
with or without salt rocks and lulls, might, in fact, be traced 
throughout the whole tract but his infomation concerning it was 
evidently of the vaguest description StiH the name of Atlas and 
the Atlantes ceitainly seems to indicate a connection — how'cvir 
confused and imperfectly understood — with the far-famed Mount 
Atlas, of which the name at least was so familiar to the Greeks 
At the same time the name, whether Gieek or Phcenician, was cei- 
tamly not of indigenous origin, and the question naturally suggests 
itself, whether the description of this semi-fabulous mountain was 
not transfeired by the Gieek tiadeis to a mountam of the inteiior, 
with which it had no real connection, on account of the name 
Atlantes (or some native form resembling it), which they had met 
with in that part of the country 

It is certain at least that Heiodotus did not himself conceive 
these Atlantes as being situated m the neighbourhood of the 
Ocean as he distinctly tells us that the iidge or belt of sand w^as 
continued beyond them to the Pillars of Heicules, and the region 
outside of them (BcrjK^L S’ Siv ^ 6<j^pvrj ‘HpcocXecoy (r-n^Xcojr, koX to 
Ifd) rovr€o>v, XV* 185), but tbat he is not able to give the names 
of the stations, thus implying clearly that he supposed theie w^as 
1 00 m for moie than one of them 


NOTE P, p 281 

THE LOTOPHAGI 

Soylax extends the name of the Lotophagi to the inhabitants of 
the whole coast, between the two Syrtes, from the river Omyps to 
the commencement oi the Lesser S>rtib (§ 110, ed* Muller)* But 
he describes the island, to which he gives the name of Bracluon, 
though it is certainly the same with the Meninx of latei wnters, 
as particularly abundant in tbe fiuit Polybius, who visited the 
region in person, has left us a particular account of the lotus-tree 
and its fruit, which e\idently excited great interest among the 
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Greeks, on account of its connection with the Homeric fahle 
(Polyh xii 2) 

llie tree in question (^the Ehamnus Lotus, or Zizyphus Lotus of 
botanists) is still found m abundance on the island of Djerba, or 
Gerba (the Meninx of Strabo and Ptolemy), and its fiuit is siill 
used as an article of diet by the Arabs, though modem trayellers 
are far from finding in it the attraction that operated so powerfully 
on the companions of Ulysses (Barth, Wanderungen in Nord-Afriha, 
p 262 , Guerm, Voyage Archeologtque dans la Begence de Turns, 
vol 1 p 206) They, however, speak m the highest terms of the 
beauty and fertility of the island, which is called by Barth “ a 
terrestiial paradise,” a circumstance which may have contributed 
to its being selected by tradition as the abode of “ the dreamy 
lotus-eaters ” 


NOTE Q, p 286 

THE RIVER CINYPS 

The liver Cmyps of Herodotus, which is mentioned also by 
Scylax and the later geographers, can be certainly identified with the 
little stream called Wadi Quaam (but known also by various other 
Arable appellations), which fiows into the sea a few miles to the 
east of Lebdeh (Leptis) The plain on both sides of it, extending 
from Lebdeh to Mesarata, though now uncultivated, la still remark- 
able for its natural fertility, forming a striking contrast to the 
barren tracts on each side of it (Beechey’s Northern Africa, p 51 , 
Barth, Wanderungen, pp 317-319 ) In ancient times it possessed 
an almost proverbial celebrity for its productiveness, which pro- 
bably arose in great measure from this exceptional mention of it 
m Herodotus (See Mela, i § 37, and Ovid, Mx Fonto, ii 7, 25 
Cxnyphim segetis oitius numerabis aristas) It was doubtless well 
known to the Greeks of Gyrene, from whom he derived his infor- 
mation , and at an earlier period the Spartan prince Doneus had 
attempted to found a colony there, but was driven out by the 
Libyan tnbes, supported by the Carthaginians, who naturally 
resisted this attempt to extend the chain of Greek colonies so much 
nearer to their own frontiers (Herodot v 42) Scylax, however, 
speaks of the existence of a town upon its banli (§ 109), though he 
says that it was no longer inhabited in his time But within a few 
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miles of it arose tjhe city of Leptis — called for distmchon’s sake 
Leptis Magna — wkioli became, first under the Caithaginians, and 
afterwards under the Romans, one of the most important cixies of 
Northern Africa 


NOTE E, p 286. 

THE SYRTIS. 

It is singular that Herodotus, though well acquainted with the 
name and extent of the S}rtis, should say nothing of its physical 
peculiarities or the dangers of its navigation, which were ^'eli 
known to Soylax (§ 110) These last, though gieatly exaggerated 
hy ancient writers, are not without a foundation in f^tct, and arise 
from the extremely flat and low character of the coast, together 
with a number of sunken rocks, as well as the violence of the north 
winds, which have here an uninterrupted sweep across the broadest 
part of the Mediterranean The tides, which are represented by 
ancient writers as one of the great sources of danger m both Syrtes, 
are in fact almost imperceptible in the Greater Syrtis, though 
they attain to greater importance m the Les'-er Syrtis than at any 
othei point m the Mediterranean, except Yenice (Smyth’s Medtter-^ 
ranean, pp 187, 188 ; Eennell, p 651) In this respect, as in 
several others, the writers in question seem to have confounded 
the characteristics of the two gulfs 

The extensive quicksands, which gave rise to the notion that the 
coast was “ neither land nor sea, but a kind of mixture of both,” 
have now in great measuie disappeared, and along the whole of 
this line of coast Captain Beechey is of opinion that the land has 
been gaming on the sea, for that we find the ancient parts filled 
up, the lakes convened into marshes, and the quicksands to have 
become solid and firm” (Beechey ’s A/nca, p 272) Hence 
it IS by no means impossible that the peculiar characters of this 
region were more strongly developed in ancient times, and afibrded 
somewhat more foundation for the fables that were built upon 
them The silence of Heiodotus cannot fairly be cited, on the ot^er 
side as proving that these peculanties did not exist m his time, or 
even that they were unknown to the Oyrenseans in his day It is 
quite unreasonable to commend Herodotus (a^ has been done by 
some modem writers) for his superior information and accuracy. 
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merely because lie says nothing about the dangers of tho Syitis, of 
winch he nevei mentions the name except incidentally 


NOTE S, p. 287 

THE LAKE TEITONIS 

Major Eennell, in whose time the geography of this pait of Afiica 
was still very impeifectly known, was the first to suggest that the 
Lake Tritonis of Heiodotus was in fact identical with the Lesser 
Syrtis of later writers, or rather comprised that and the inland lake 
of Lowdeah united {Geogr of Herodot p 662) and this view is 
supported hy Mr Rawlinson, who speaks of the Lake Tiitonis as 
“ an inner sea ” which stood to the Lesser Syrtis in the same 
lelation as the Sea of Azof to the Euxine (Eawlinson’s Herodotus, 
vol ill p 154, note 1 ) But I confess I cannot see any necessity 
for its adoption The terms in which Herodotus speaks of the 
Lake Tritoms Tptrwm Xi^vyj) and the tribes that dwelt around it 
aie certainly such as to imply ^nmd facie that it was a lake oi 
inland piece of water he nowhere alludes to its saltness, but calls 
it a large lake ” fieydXy^v Tpirtoviba, iv 179) and represents 

it as theboundaiy between the nomad Libyans and the agncultmal 
tribes Even at the present day the salt lake known under the 
various names of Ohott el Eejij, Chott el Mel ah, and Sebkah 
Faiaoun (which is termed by Shaw Shibkah el Lowdeah), is not 
less than 110 mdes in length and there can be no doubt that at 
an earlier period it was much more extensive and was united with 
various othei salt lakes in the same region, so as to cover an area 
of nearly double that extent, (See the description of the recent 
Erench travellers, M. Gudrin in the Voyage Arclieoiogigiie dans la 
Begence de Turns, rol i*pp 247-250, and M Charles Martins m the 
Berne des JDeux Mondes for July, 1864) It is at present sepa- 
rated from the sea only by a low sandy isthmus not more than ten 
miles m width, and there is every reason to believe that this is 
nothing more than a bar of sand giadually thrown up by the action 
of the winds and tides It is therefore not improbable that in the 
time of Herodotus, as well as in that of Scylax, it communicated 
with the sea by a narrow channel, or opening, which has gradually 
silted up 

Thus far the views of Major Eennell may be admitted to be well- 
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founded and to display ins usual sagacity But when he argues 
that because Herodotus describes Jason as driven by a storm “ into 
the shoals of the Tntonian Lake ” before be saw the land, he must 
therefore have supposed it to be a gulf of the sea, not an inland 
lake, and that that gulf could be no other than the Lesser SyrLis 
(p 663), he certainly seems to be requiring an unreasonable 
amount of accuracy from a writer who is relating a mere poetical 
legend, and applying it to a country which he never visited. Sup- 
posing the name of the Lesser Syrtis to be still unknown to fame, 
“ the shoals of the Tntonian Lake ” would not he an unapt desig- 
nation of the shallows which were in fact situated close to its 
mouth 

The mention by Herodotus (iv. 178) of “a large river,” called 
the Triton, flowing into the Tntonian Lake, is a difficulty which 
admits of no satisfactory solution Ho such river exists at the 
piesent day, nor could there ever have been any considerable 
perennial stream in that region of Afinoa But Herodotus had 
evidently no idea of the real nature of the Tntonian Lake — a vast 
expanse of very shallow salt water, which was probably, even in 
his day, often dry in many places he supposed it to be a lake like 
any other, and that a lake of such extent should have a large nver 
as its feeder was but a natural assumption. The same idea was as 
usual retained by later geographers, who ought to have been better 
acquamted with this part of Afnca Phny (v 4, § 28) speaks of a 
vast lake receiving the river Triton, from which it derives its name 
Mela gives a precisely similar account (i. 7, § 36), and Ptolemy 
descnbes the river Triton as rising in the mountain of Tasaleton, 
and constituting three lakes, to one of which he gives the name of 
Tntonitis. The three lakes in question are probably only distinct 
names for three portions of the large expanse, which is sometimes 
united info one sheet of water, more often separated into three by 
dry intervals of sand covered with salh (See the descriptions above 
cited ) 

Scylax, who wrote only about a century after Herodotus, has left 
us (§ 110, p. 88, ed Muller) a much more particular account of the 
lake Tritonis, as well as of the Lesser Syrtis, which he designates 
by that name, and descnbes as 2000 stadia in circumference, and 
much more dangerous and difficult of navigation than the other 
Syrtis He then speaks of an island called Ti items, which he 
places (apparently by a corruption of the text) in the Syrtis, and a 
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river Triton The lake (he adds) has a narrow mouth, in which 
theie 18 an island, so that sometimes at low water there is no 
appeal ance of an entrance at all The lake is of large extent, 
being about 1000 stadia in circumference — a statement mnob helow 
the truth Here it is not quite clear whether the river Triton is 
the same with the narrow channel communicating with the sea, or 
not, though this is the most probable explanation Ptolemy also 
distinctly ^speaks of the onthow of the river Triton into the sea, 
which he places ten miles to the west of Tacape, the modem Cabes 
(Ptol IV 3 § 11) » and there can be no doubt that he here means 
the same nvei, which he elsewheie mentions as having its rise in 
the interior and flowing into the lake (Ib 3, § 19) Pliny and Mela 
add nothing whatever to our infomation 

The question is an interesting one, because it appears probable 
fiom recent geological reseaicbes that a great part of the Northern 
Sahara was at no very remote period covered by an inland sea, 
communicating with the Mediterranean at the Lesser Syrtis, and 
that it has been giadually elevated to its present level. Could we 
therefore prove that this communication was still open to some 
extent in the time of Herodotus, we should be able to trace the 
last stage of this geological change by liistoncal evidence Unfor- 
tunately the testimony of Herodotus is verf vague, and apparently 
deiived from imperfect information^ while that of Scylax, which 
is more complete and definite, is in some degree marred hy a 
corruption of the text, which seems to arise from an accidental 
omission in our manusciipts (See C Muller ad loo ) 


NOTE T, p 288 

THE ISLAND OF CyKAIJNIS 

Niebnhr {Geogr of Eerodotus^ p 20), as already mentioned, 
supposes the island Cyraunis of Herodotus to be the same with the 
Cerne of later authois, and there appears no doubt that Diodorus 
confounded the two but this is ceitainly not consistent with the 
text of our author, who, after describing tbe peculiarities of tbe 
island of Cyraunis, whicb he places op;postte to the Gyzanies^ and 
therefore certHinly in the Mediterranean, adds (after a short digres- 
sion) this other tale told by the Caithaginians concerning a place 
in Tabya, outside tbe Columns of Hercules It is this intioduction 
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of tnc one iiaiiatnc jnst afr^r rhe otLei, that lias appaTci'tij ltd to 
the cimfu'-KiTi ol two , Liil iieiodotn-., in fact, <aifiatJ\ ([i^ 
tiiigui^^lies tlicrp This Cjianni" is tlfail\ aa Kunii»-]1 ' a-, poiattd 
OUT (Geogr of Hiroshi p 0-Jb) the ^amc as tl.t Ceiciia Oi C\i- 
cmna of "^tiaLo and la^'cr aaiLoife, \v hic ii .'^lecfa both in pu^*tioii 
and G -Itni ^Mtl^ the dcsiriptioii of HeiodwLus 

The account j-ivcn b> Sc^Iax ('§ li. 2 j (<f the inodt in 
trade caijied on h\ the Oai thaj^injan niMcijaT>is Ci’ine lu'- 
undoubfediv ijoiiit lesi nibiance to tliar iflat^d bv IlorodoiUs con- 
(■criiing a plate (not r lined) on rhe -Vrlaniic coast ti Lib^a, bot the 
bnuilanc\ Tria\ have been eabily pioduccd b\ thi. aemd octarrtufc 
of bJiiular couditions ’\foico\tr, rhe tuo actcuid> diflti in (u e 
inijioitaut pait’oiilar, thed while IltMidulus mti'Tion-' f/ohl as the 
piintipa], 01 sole, buhje''t of baiter on iho ]jait of the ra'pi-- it it> 
not c\eii iiitluded by S^c^lax among tho‘'C obtained at Ccine 


^n’OTL v,p 20(3 

THE CIECLMXA'VIGATIOX OF AFPlJOA OPIXiO-NS 0£' MODPEN 

The iiaiiaii\e of nciodoriis has Lean ■btlio\od and anihcn- 
ticit^ buppoited, among inodoin wnLera, bv "\Li]ui litiiiK‘1 (Gtotjr 
of Hcrodot pp 672-714) L\ Laichci [Noiti, o>i Ihrochi ■\ui 11 
2 )p 2()-80 ), b\ TTccn n %ul ii pp 7()-SL Engi 11 ), 

and Prof iia\\liii.suii (Jleroduiv-, ^ol .11 p 4r>) At. Grote iii i‘’s 
histoij ('^ol 111 pp 377-385) acoGi>tcd th< natrativc as a lnst(»rjcal 
fact, hut. I have reason to believe that he HiiLsocpiciitl} changed L s 
opinion 

On the other hand it is rejected b-y Goss^^lliii U'Coqr dc^ An- 
Cicns, tom 1 pp 201-216), Manneii (Geogr derGr u. \ul 1 

pp 10-26), Mr Cooley in his English ti«,rislation of Laiehci’s 
notes, pp 30-32) by Dt Tincent {Commerce and 2\am/ation of the 
Ancients in the Indian Ocean, yo\ 11 ]>p l*h5-204:), and by Sii G Lewis 
{Hist of Ancient Asti onouiy,-^)^ 508-515) 

Ukeit -justh obseives (\ol 1 p -^8) that ihe question is one upon 
which opinions will always continue to he divided The argu- 
ments on hoth Sides may well be considered as exhausted and the 
absence of all details precludes the possibility of adding to them 
by farther investigation. 
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CHAPTER IX 

VOYAGE OF HANNO 

§ 1 It IS nnfoituBate that, while Herodotus has dwelt at some 
length on the unsuccessful voyage of Sataspes, which added 
very little to the information possessed concerning Africa, he 
seems to have had no knowledge of the fai moie impoitant 
and interesting expedition of Hanno in the same diiection ^ 
The details of this voyage, which have been preserved to us by 
a singular chance, while almost all other records of Oaitha- 
ginian and Phoenician enterpiise have perished, are well 
worthy of a caieful consideration, and will find an appropriate 
place heie, as there is every probability that the voyage itself, 
though not mentioned by Herodotus, must have taken place 
before the time of that historian. 

The narrative that has been transmitted to us purports to 
be that of the commander of the expedition himself, inscribed 
on a tablet dedicated by him on his return in the temple of 
Cronos or Saturn, a name undoubtedly meant to designate the 
Phcenician deity Moloch Such a dedication has nothing in 
itself improbable, and the brevity and the somewhat official 
style of the narrative itself corresponds with its supposed 
origin The document m its present form being m Grieek, 
must probably be regarded as a translation of the oiigmal, 
for though we have numerous instances m later times of 
bilingual insciiptions in Pumc and Greek, ^ it is scarcely 


^ It 3S indeed not improvable that 
the accounts on which the Cartha- 
ginians based their confident belief 
that Africa could be circumnavigated, 
were connected with this voyage , but 
it IS impossible to believe that Hero- 
dotus had any knowledge of its details, 


to the marvellons character of which he 
could hardly have failed to advert 
^ Hannibal, indeed, as we know, 
before leaving Italy, set up a bilingual 
inscription lu the temple of the Laci- 
nian Juno, recording his es^ploits, in 
Funic and Grech but there was an 
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likely tkat sucli a practice would be resorted to at so early a 
period ® 

The primary object of the expedition— as we are told at the 
outset — was not so much discovery, as colonization , hence 
Hanno sailed with a mixed multitude of men and women, 
amounting, it is said, to not less than 30,000 (a number in all 
piobability exaggerated), and a fleet of sixty ships, all pente- 
conteis ^ After sailing through the Straits of Hercules and 
continuing their voyage for two days, they established their 
fiist colony, to which they gave the name of Thymiatenum ; it 
commanded a great plain Thence standing on towards the 
west they came to the headland of Soloeis, the promontory 
of Libya, where they established a temple to Poseidon. Piom 
thence they turned to the east, and after half a day’s voyage 
came to a laige lake or marsh near the sea, in which many 
elephants weie feeding Aftei passing this lake and pro- 
ceeding another day’s voyage, they founded five towns by the 
sea-coast, to which they gave the names of Cancon Teichos, 
Gytta, Acia, Melitta and Arambis Setting out again from 
thence, they came to a large river called Lixus, flowing from 
the inteiior of Libya Its banks weie inhabited by nomad 
Libyan tribes, w^ho had flocks with them, and entered into 
friendly intercourse with the navigators But the interior of 
the country, according to the statement of these Lixit^e, was 
occupied by wild and inhospitable tribes of Ethiopians, in- 
habiting a region abounding in wild beasts, and intersected 
by bigb mountains, from which the Lixus took its rise 
These Ethiopians were Troglodytes, dwelling in caves and 


obvious reason for tins, as tlie record 
was left in a country where Greek was 
epokeo No such reason conld apply 
to an inscription set np at Carthage 

3 Note A, p 3^2 

* It is not to he snppcffiied that the 
colonists were aU conveyed in the pen- 
teconters, which would have been mncli 
too small for the purpose 'They were 


donhtless embarked in merchant vessels 
the greater part of which 
wonld be left behind as the successive 
colonies were founded. The pente- 
conters would serve for escort, and to 
explore Uie coast in advance and from 
C5ne onwards they might probably 
have gone on alone 
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holes in the mountains, of strange aspect, and swifter of foot 
than horses ® 

Eanno lemained some time with the Lixitae, and took with 
him inteipreters fiom among them to accompany him on his 
voyage Proceeding onwaids they coasted along the deseit 
foi two days, holding a sontheily couise, and then turning 
eastward for one day’s voyage, they came to a small island 
(only five stadia in ciicumference) in the inmost recess of a 
gulf, where they established a settlement, and called its name 
Ceine Beckoning np the length of then navigation they 
came to the conclusion that Ceine was opposite to Carthage,® 
foi the distance from the Columns to Cerne was the same as 
that from Carthage to the Columns ^ 

§ 2 Prom Ceine the navigators made two separate voyages 
to the south In the flist of these they came (after what 
inter \al is not stated) to a lake, containing three islands, com- 
municating with the sea by a large nvei, and of such extent 
that it took them a day’s voyage to penetiate to its inner 
extiemity, which was overhung by lofty mountains, inhabited 
by wild men, clothed in the skins* of beasts, who prevented 
the voyagers from landing by throwing stones at them Sailing 
from hence they came to another bioad and laige iiver fall of 
crocodiles and hippopotami. Here (for what reason we aie 
not told) they turned about and returned to Cerne ® 

§ 3 Setting out a second time from thence they held a 
direct course towards the south for twelve days, at the end of 
which time they arrived at a headland foimed by high monn- 
tains, covered with thick woods of trees of many kinds After 
donblmg this headland in two days’ voyage, they came to a 
vast gap or opening of the sea, on the other side of which was 


^ JPenplus, 2-7, ed Mtiller 
® Xote B, p S33 
^ JPenpl §8. 

® Ib ^ 9-10 It IS singular that Mr 
Major (Frmce Menry the Navigator, p 
92) shouldtreat this return to Cerne as 
if it a part of M de St Martin's 


‘'able analysis'’ of the voyage of 
Hanno , and is at a loss to understand 
his iiaving put bach “without any 
assignable motive ' What his motive 
may have been we know not, but the 
fact IS distinctly stated by himself 
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a plain , from whence many fires were seen at night. After 
laying in a stock of water, they continued to coast along the 
land for fire days, till they came to a large bay, called by 
their interpieteis the Western Horn In this was an island, 
on which they landed, but found no signs of inhabitants, 
seeing nothing but the forest in the day-time; but in the 
night many fires were seen to be burning, accompanied with 
the sound of musical instruments, flutes and drums and 
cymbals The Carthaginians were seized wuth a panic tenor 
and immediately quitted the island,^ 

Sailing from thence in all haste they passed along a district 
which seemed all in a blaze of fire , streams of fire as from a 
volcano pommg down from thence into the sea. Terrified at 
this appearance they hastened on, and came m four days to 
another place where the land was again all blazing with fire , 
in the midst of which was one fire that rose much higher than 
any of the rest, and appeared to touch the stais By daylight 
it was seen that this was a very lofty mountain, which was 
called the Chariot of the Cods (Theon Ochema) Three days* 
farther navigation (still passing by streams of fire) brought 
them to a gulf called the Southern Horn Here theie was an 
island, containing a lake, with another island in it, which was 
full of wdd men and women, with hairy bodies, called by the 
interpreteis Gorillas The Carthaginians were unable to catch 
any of the men, but they caught three of the women, whom 
they killed and biought their skins back with them to Carthage 
This was the farthest limit of theii voyage, as they were com- 
pelled by want of piovisions to return ^ 

§ 4 Such IS in substance the brief nariative of this remark- 
able voyage, which in many i aspects stands alone among the 
records of ancient geography Notwithstanding the apparently 
marvellous character of some of the incidents recorded, it bears 
the unquestionable impress of being an authentic record of a 
real voyage , and even the geographical data will be found, on 


♦ §§ 1 


* la §§ i«8. 
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a careful examination, to be for the most part easily reconciled 
with existing facts Their simplicity and clearness, when 
considered alone, will indeed be found to present a striking 
contrast to the confusion in which they are inyolved, in the 
hands of later geographers 

There has indeed been great discrepancy of opinion among 
modern writeis with regard to the distance actually traversed, 
and the farthest point to which the navigators attained 
Gossellin refused to believe that they advanced faither than 
Cape Noun (m 28° 40' N lat ) ,^ but this view, though adopted 
by Walckenaei,^ may be safely rejected as utterly untenable 
It does not indeed satisfactorily explain or agree with any of 
the principal facts recorded, and is in fact based solely on the 
assumption that the ancients could not make voyages of any 
considerable length^ Major Eennell on the contrary, in a 
very valuable and elaborate examination of the question,® 
came to the conclusion that the Southern Horn — the farthest 
point actually attained by the expedition — ^was identical with 
Sherboro’ Sound, just beyond Sierra Leone (in N lat T 45'), 
and startling as it may at first appear that the voyagers should 
have penetrated so far to the south, the aiguments in favour 
of this view may be regarded as almost, if not quite, con- 
clusive It has been adopted both by the most leCent editor 
of the Periplus of Hanno fC Muller), and by M de St* 
Martin in his elaborate and valuable work on the ancient 
geography of Africa Both of these writers have supplied 
important corrections and additions, aiising in part fiom our 
improved acquaintance with the west coast of Africa, since the 
time of Majoi Eennell, but the merit of having first established 
the true view of the question undoubtedly rests with the great 
English hydrographer ® 


* l^iecherches mr la Geograpkta cUs i 

Anmem^ vol i pp 70'-X06 j 

* Reiherches mr la Geograph a de I 
lAfnqae, p 362 

* C, p 334 


® Geography of Herodotus, pp 719- 
745, 4to ed 

® See Bcimcirs Geography of Hero* 
dotuSf § 26, Sf JMartin, Le Nord de 
VAfrigne dans VAfditpmie'^ pp 330-400, 
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§ 5 The mam point upon vhich the geography of the whole 
voyage may be considered to rest is that of the position of 
Cerne, the place from which the Carthaginian commander set 
out on his two sepaiate exploring voyages to the south , and 
where he founded a colony, which undoubtedly continued to 
exist for a long period of time, and carried on a considerable 
trade with the nations of the interior.^ Dfow the data for de- 
termining the position of Ceine aie given with unusual pie*- 
cision It was a small island, situated in the bight of a deep 
bay , and it was, according to the computation of the Cai tha- 
gmian navigators — -derived from their sea-reckonmg — the same 
distance fiom the Straits or Pillars of Hercules on the one side 
that Carthage was on the other ® 

Major Eennell (concurring on this point with D’ Anville and 
several other writers) identified the island of Cerne with that 
of Argum, a short distance to the south of Cape Blanco/ which 
became at one time a considerable trading station in the hands 
of the Portuguese , ^ and the same view was adopted by Ukert 
and Movers But in the first place the size and position of 
the island of Argum corresponded but imperfectly with the 
description of Cerne, and what was a more important objection 
its distance fiom the entrance of the Straits greatly exceeded 
that of Carthage Major Rennell indeed sought to avoid this 
difiSculty by pointing out that m these latitudes there is a 
constant southerly current, setting along the coast of Africa, 
which would undoubtedly have carried the Carthaginian ships 
much faither to the south than they were aware of, lecbonmg 


and the commentary of Dr C Muller 
in his Geogra^Jit Grmc% Mmores^ ^ol 1 
pp 1-14 
' Note I), p 334 
* l^enfl % S 

^ The fii hi, to make this identification 
was a Portuguese pilot, cited by Ita- 
musio in his commentary on the voyage 
of Hanno, referred to in Kote A 

^ Ga da Mosto {Ytaggto, p 99, in 
Bamusio, tom i MajoPs Fnnce 
Betiry, p 254) The existence of thifa 


trade, m many respects lesemhlingUiat 
of Cerne in ancient times, was one of 
the reasons which led to the identifi- 
cation of the latter with Arguin , but 
there is no natural communication with 
the interior to determine it , the trade 
was m both cases merely the icsnlt of 
the establishment of a factory on the 
coast Aiguin is now abandoned, just 
tis Cerne was when the Carthajanian 
comracrer declined, and is a pooz and 
i dobolate Xbland 
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only by tbeir rate of sailing Bat the difference, amounting 
to not less than 320 Gr miles, was one that could hardly be 
thus accounted foi , and it was pimcipally this difficulty that 
led several modern wiiters to place Oerne ten degrees farther 
noith in the neighbourhood of Aghadir or Santa Ciuz, though 
no such island is now to be found there, and this position is 
as much too fai to the north, as Aiguin is to the south We 
are indebted to Dr C Mullei for first pointing out the ex- 
istence, at a point intermediate between the two, of a small 
island, still called on the Fiench charts Heme, in the bight of 
a deep bay, at the mouth of the Bio do Ouro The situation 
of this island thus exactly agiees with the description of Cerne, 
while its position on the coast, more than 200 G miles to the 
north of Cape Blanco (in lat 23"^ 50') reduces the allowance to 
be made for the current within a very probable amount It 
will be found also that the account of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the voyage accords inuch better wuth the position 
thus assigned to Oerne than with that of Arguin , and on the 
whole it may fairly be said that the solution thus proposed of 
this long disputed question may be considered as established 
with leasonable certainty ^ 

§ 6 Starting then from the position of Oerne, as a fixed point 
of departure, it will be found that theie is little difficulty in 
determining all the more important points visited farther to 
the south— the physical peculiarities of the localities being 
such as to render then identification almost certain, even if 
there were more difficulty than actually exists in reconciling 
them with the distances stated It must be observed that 
from Oerne onwards the voyage appears to have been one of 
discovery merely, no tiace being found of any attempt at 
colonization to the south of that island 

2 The suggestion thus put forth by | but we are agsuied ihafc it is used by 
Id MuUer (Prolegomena^ p sx\i) is ' the Mows of the continent The Bio 
adopted by M Vivien de St Maitm * do Ouro w is already known to the 
(G^ograplm de lAfrigiie^ pp Foituguese navigators of the 15th 

and confirmed with adflitiomd aigu- ‘ ccntuiy, hut there has been no settle- 
ments The name of Heine appeals inent theie in modern times 
for the first time on the French cbaits, 
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In regard to the first expedition Ye have no statement of 
distances, or of the time employed, hut ve learn that its limit 
was the month of a large and broad nver, fnll of crocodiles and 
hippopotami This description leaves no doubt that the nver 
attained conld be no other than the Senegal, called hy later 
Greek and Latin writers the Bambotus, and described by 
Polybms in almost the same terms as hy Hanno ^ There is 
no river of any eonsideiable size to the north of this, after 
leavmg the confines of Mauritania, and certainly none in which 
either crocodiles or hippopotami could ever have lived ^ 

§ 7 In like manner the first point indicated in the second 
Yoyage can admit of no doubt The lofty headland covered 
with large trees of varions kinds, can be no other than 
Cape Veide, the only point of elevated land that projects into 
the sea along the whole of this line of coast, and which derives 
its modern name from the rich verdure of the woods with which 
it IS covered® The distance of twelve days’ voyage agrees 
much better with the supposition that Cerna was at the Bio 
do Ouro than at Arguin. Beyond the promontory of Cape 
Verde, the coast again becomes flat and low, and the mouth of 
the Gambia forms a broad estuary with flat shores, which is 
evidently the chasm ” or wide opening of the sea next men* 
tioned by Hanno It was here that they fiist saw the fires, 
which afterwards figuie so prominently in their narrative. The 
distance from thence to the deep gulf called the Western 
Horn^ leads us to identify the latter with the bay or gulf of 


^ “ Flmnen BambofciHn, crocodiiis et 
liippopotamis jrefertTim Polyb ap 
PhQ V 1 § 10 Tbe statements of 
Polybms in this passage will be exa- 
mined m a future chapter 

* Note E, p 335 

* See Oa da Mosto (in Kanmsxo, 
Ytaggi, tom i p 105 b), who calls it 
“molto bel capo» ed alto di terxeno*^ 
The expression of the Carthaginian 
navigator ot “ high mountains ' is un- 
doubtedly an exaggeration, but it was 
natural Uiat they should over-estimate 


the importance of the only high land 
they had seen for hundreds ol miles 
* It IS a stnking instance of the con* 
fusion mto which the statements of 
Peuplus were thrown by later wnters, 
that they transformed the deep gulfs, 
or inlets of the sea, described hy Hanno 
under the name of the Western mid 
Southern Horn into prommtorm^ and 
applied the names accordingly The 
Hespen Ckimu of Ptolemy and Pbny 
is no other than Cape Yerde, which la 
also called He^erium Promontoxinmu 
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Bissago, m which there are many small islands, but the 
identification of these inlets must remain somewhat unceitain , 
the coast of Afiica in this part being indented by many deep 
bays It is otheiwise with the Theon Ochema, which may be 
safely assumed to be the mountain called by the Portuguese 
Sagies (a name afterwards corrupted into Sangaree) but which 
figures in some modern, maps as Mount Souzos, in others is 
called Mount Kakulima It is desciibed as a lofty conical 
mountain, forming a conspicuous landmark in the midst of a 
flat coast, ^ thus according well with the appearance of the 
mountain as described m the Periplus , and the occurrence of 
a striking isolated peak in such a position is too remarkable a 
coincidence to leave any doubt upon the subject Three days’ 
navigation from hence brought them to the limit of their 
voyage, the Southern Horn — a deep gulf or inlet of the sea, 
which may be probably identified with Sherboro’ Sound, the 
next opening beyond that of Sierra Leone, more familiar to us 
at the present day from the establishment of an English colony 

The distances given along this part of the coast from Oeme 
to the Southern Horn agree remarkably well with the real 
positions but the natural characteristics of certain important 
points, especially the Cape Verde and the Mount Sagres, as 
well as the river Senegal, afford much the most satisfactory 
means of identification, and leave no reasonable doubt of the 
voyagers having really advanced as far as the point indicated. 
It may be added that this was the farthest point reached by 
any ancient navigators Even in the days of Ptolemy the 
Theon Ochema was still the limit of his knowledge of the west 
coast of Africa 

§ 8 The circumstance that seems to have tended most to 
discredit the narrative of Hanno m the eyes of subsequent 
writers was the marvellous account that he gave of the streams 

' Kennell p 731 , Roussin, Mimovre stance that tlie compamons of Pedro 
Bur la Navigah(m aux Cotes Occiden- de Gmtra, who first discovered the 
tales de VAfrtqw p 95 (cited hy St mountain m 1462, considered it to he 
Marhn, p 3D4) Its striking character the highest niountam they had ever 
IS sufficiently shown by the eircum- * bocn (Koiiiiell, I c ) 
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of fire” and “pillais of fire” tliat he saw alter passing Cape 
Yerde® Noi can it he doubted that the terror \\hich these 
appearances excited in the minds of the navigators, and which 
IS veiy naively confessed in the journal, led them to consider- 
able exaggeiation of vhat they really saw. But the pheno- 
menon is readily explained by the practice, generally adopted 
by the negioes in this part of Africa, of setting fire to the long 
dry grass in the autumn, by vhieh conflagrations are kindled 
of such an extent as leadily to give rise, in the excited ima- 
gination of the voyagers, to the desciiption that they have 
left us ® 

§ 9 Another statement that was treated as fabulous m 
ancient times was the account of the wild men and women 
^jovered with hair, that they found in the island of the Southern 
Horn Yet the fact that they brought back the skms of two 
of them to Caithage might suffice to show that the assertion 
was not without some foundation in fact Pliny indeed adds 
that the skins m question weie dedicated by Hanno in the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, and continued to be visible there 
till the destruction of the city ^ There can be no difficulty m 
supposing these ^^wild men and women” to have been really 
laige apes of the family of the Chimpanzee or Pongo, several 
species of which aie, m fact, found wild in Western Afiica, and 


* These statements were (as was so 
often the case) distorted by tlie exag- 
gerations of feubdcquent writers Thus 
Mela says (iii 9, § 94) “ Ultra bunc 
sinnm naons allns, nt Graeci vocant 
Tbeon, perpetuu tgnthm fiagrat , ” aod 
Pliny bas the same assertion {H N tl 
30, § 197), * ** Imminen't man mens ex- 
ceisiis seiernu ardti %gmhus^ Tbeon 
Ocbema dictns Graecis ’’ 

5 See the passages qnoted from 
modem irayellers bv Ma 3 or Eennell 
(p 720), and by G MuUer m bis notes 
to tboPenpluB (p 12) 

This explanation was long ago sug- 
gested by Kanmsio in bis Commentary 
ontboPenplub (U£T(/ 7 e,tom i p 113 l>) 


fiom the information of a Portngnese 
pilot, notwithstanding which, vanons 
other snggestions, one more absurd 
than tUiOtber, have been put foiward 
by modern writers The %ord ^vo| was 
undoubtedly most commonly applied 
to a stream of lava from a volcano, and 
hence it seems to have been generally 
assumed that volcantc appe trances were 
those indicated (see the passage cited 
in preceding note) But, independent 
of the extent of the phenomena de- 
sonbed, which in itselt would exclude 
such a supposition, there are m fact no 
appearances of recent volcttnio aotioa 
on tins part of the coast of Afnca 
i Plm jsr JV VI 31, § 200 
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some of them, as is now well known, attain to a stature fully 
equal to that of man ^ 

§ 10 It IS curious and instructive, after seeing how well the 
leading geographical facts related by Hanno accoid with oui 
piesent knowledge of the regions in question, to obseive how 
confused and uncextam were the notions concerning his dis- 
coveiies entertained by later writers in ancient times Pliny 
even speaks of him in one passage as having ciicumnavigated 
Africa from Grades to the bordeis of Aiabia^^ In another 
place he stigmatizes him as the original author of many fables, 
repeated after him both by Greek and Eoman writeis, of which 
he places m the front rank the statement of his having founded 
many cities, no trace of which was visible m the days of Pliny ^ 
That author here speaks of his Commentarii,” but it appears 
certain that be had not seen them himseK ^ and his account 
of the western coast of Africa, though containing some facts 
undoubtedly derived from Hanno, is, foi the most part, taken 
from other authorities. Mela, on the other hand, correctly 
describes Hanno as having sailed round a great fart of the 
continent, and been compelled to return, not from any diflS- 
culties of navigation, but merely from want of provisions He 
adds also many particulars which are certainly taken, either 


* The species to which modem natu^- 
ralists have appropriated the name of 
Gorilla (derived originally from this 
narrative of Hanno) does not seem to 
he now found north of the equator, but 
large anthropoid apes are stiU found m 
the forests of Senegal, and near Biexrp, 
Leone , and it is probable that these 
weie more common in ancient times, 
and spread over a wider area 

It is reported by modern travellers, 
m accordance with the experience of 
the Carthaginian navigators, that the 
males are never taken alive Even the 
females (as the Carthaginians found) 
hit and fought with such violence that 
they were forced to kill them m self- 
ddteuce 

The accuiuoy of Hanno’s report on 


this subject presents a cunous contrast 
to the exaggerations of later writers 
Thus Mela, though directly citing 
Hanno as bis authority, tells us 
‘‘Grandis littons flexus giandem in- 
sulam meludit, in qua tantum feminas 
esse narrant, toto corpore hirsutas et 
sme coitumarmm sua bpontefeoundasf* 
(ui 9, §93) 

" Pliu E Nil 67, § 169 “ Et Hanno 
Garthagmis potentia florente circaw- 
vectus a Gadibm ad fircem Arahi3& navi- 
gationem earn prodidit scripto ” 

* This is apparent even from his own 
expression “ Nuere et Hannonis Oar- 
thaginiensmm ducis coramentam Pu- 
mas rebus florentissnms exploraro 
ambitum Africae jussn” (v, 1, § 8 ) 
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directly or indirectly, from the narrative of Hanno, but he 
jumbles them together vithoiit any regard to geographical 
order, and thus involves them m inextricable confusion.^ 
Ariian again, who e\idently <][uotes Hanno only at second 
hand, unaccountably describes him as having sailed (after 
issuing through the Stiaits into the Ocean) for thirty-five days 
towards the rising sun, and then turning to the south, where he 
met nith great difiiculties from want of vater, as veil as the 
burning heat, and streams of fire flowing into the sea, which 
compelled him to return® We should, indeed, have known 
very little about the voyage of Hanno, had not a fortunate 
accident preserved to us the original narrative 

§ 11 It IS smgulai that, while the geographical statements 
preseived by Hanno from the remoter regions of Western 
Africa are thus found to be easily reconciled with the truth, it 
IS much more difficult to arrange with any certainty the details 
of the earlier part of the voyage, from the Straits of Hercules 
to the Island of Oerne Fortunately these are of comparatively 
little importance. The promontory of Soloeis is undoubtedly 
Cape Oantm, which the ancient navigators seem to have re- 
garded as occupying a much more important position than it 
really does ’ and as the extreme western point of Africa® 
Hence, probably, it^was selected by Hanno as the site of a 
temple to Neptune But beyond tbis the geographical data 


® Mela, 111 9 \ 

« Aman, Indtca, c 43 
^ The same tMng was flte case in 
Uae early voyages of the Portuguese m i 
these parts with regaid to Cape Noun 
and Cape Bojador Ca da Mosto, how- 
ever, a httle later, speaks of Cape 
Cantiu as the most considerable head- 
land along this coast Its abrupt ele- 
vation, rising precipitously ‘ill ft 
above the sea ” (see a paper by Lieut 
Arlett m the OeographtcaZ Journal^ 
vol VI. p 308), coincides with the de- 
scription of it m Scylax kvix^i ^ 
hKTrtt rhv TrSvTcv, § 112), and explains 
the choice of so oommauding a site for 
a temple to Neptune 


The Cape Soloeis of Hanno and 
Scylax certainly corresponds to the 
Solis Mens and Solis Promontonum of 
later geographers the Soloentium of 
Ptolemy, on the contrary, is situated 
much farther to the south, and has 
no connection with the headland m 
question 

8 It is hardly necessary to point out 
the gross eiror involved in this as- 
sumptioiu Cape Cantin is really 
situated in 9^ 17^ W longitude, while 
Cape Verde, the leal westernmost point 
of Africa, is in W long 17® 32', or 
more than eight d^ees of longitude 
farthm? west. 
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are either imperfect or erroneous It is obyions that the Cai- 
thas-mians would neyer haye founded five towns m immediate 
proximity to one another, but no mention is made of the 
intervals bet^veen them, or of the distance from thence to the 
river Lixus The latter is called ‘‘ a large river,"’ which would 
lead us to identify it with the Wady Draa, much the largest 
river in this part of Africa, which descends from the southern 
slopes of the Atlas chain and falls into the Atlantic a few miles 
south of Cape Noun But the statement which follows, that 
the voyage from thence continued for two days by the side of 
the desert, is certainly erroneous , the distance fiom the mouth 
of the Draa to the gulf of Eio do Ouro being not less than 
420 G miles, throughout the whole of which space the voyagers 
would undoubtedly be coasting the barren sandy shore of the 
desert, without a break or opening of any kind On the other 
hand, if we read twelve days for two — the most natural sug- 
gestion, and that adopted by the latest editor of the Peiiplus — ^ 
the number appears greater than necessary, and does not 
correspond with the supposed relation to Carthage But how- 
ever this difiSculty may be solved, the importance attached to 
the river Lixus, and to its communications with the interior, 
certainly raise a presumption m favour of its being the same 
stream which is now called the Draa The river Lixus of later 
authors, at the mouth of which there was a city of the same 
name, was certainly distinct fiom the one here mentioned, 
being situated only at a shoit distance to the south of Cape 
Spartel ® 

§ 12 No mention is found in any subsequent writers of the 
colomes founded by the Carthaginians to the south of Cape 
Soloeis ; they probably never rose to any importance, and as 
the power of Carthage declined, the trade with the western 
coast of Africa seems to have been gradually given up, and 
these settlements would naturally be abandoned Even the 

* Tke Bite of the Roman town of Lixus undoubtedly corresponded with that of 
the modem A1 Axaiah, or Laiaichc, at the mouth of a s mall nver called the 
Wadi al Khofe 
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trade at Cerne, wliich (as we have already seen) was still active 
in the days of Scylax, had ceased to exist before the fall of 
Carthage and the very site of the island was a subject of 
doubt with later geographers ^ How easily all trace might be 
lost of such a Site, as soon as it ceased to be resorted to as a 
trading station, is shown by the parallel case of Argnin, which 
was for a considerable time under the Portuguese a commercial 
station of no little importance , but is now a barren and deso- 
late island, inhabited only by a few Arab fishermen.® 


^ Erato'itlieiies, indeed, still admitted 
the existence of the island, for n hicli 
he IS undeservedly censured by Strabo 
(1 3, p 47), and was probably ac- 
quainted with its true position It is 
not unlikely that the other fabulous 
tales which he reported concerning 
the west coast of AdTnca (TemtrrevKe dh 
fcal Trepl tQ>v "HpaKXefwv 

■jroAAois Kepvjjv re VTja'oy Kal 

aAXous rtf'jrovs rohs ptitapLov 

vuvl ^uKyv{ji,ivovs Strabo, I c) were 


taken in like manner from the voyage 
of Hanno, with which Strabo seems to 
have been wholly unacquainted 
* See the description of it by Capt 
Grover in the Journal of tits Geogr Soc 
vol XVI pp 165-167 
For the determination of the other 
details of this first part of the voyage, 
the reader may consult St Martin (Le 
Nord de VAfrique^ pp 356-380) and the 
commentary of Dr 0 Muller in his 
I edition of the Penplus 
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NOTE A, p 319 

EDITIONS OF THE PEEIPLIJS 

The nariative of Hanno was certainly extant m Greek at an eaily 
period It IS cited in tlie work ascribed to Aiist(»tle on Maivellons 
Narratives (§ 37), wiiicli belongs to tbe third century b c , as well 
as by Mela, Plmy, and many later writers , and Plmy expiessly 
speaks of it as the source fiom whence many Greek and Eoman 
writers had derived their information,' including, as he considered, 
many fables (Plm E N v 1, § 8) 

The authenticity of the work now extant under the name of the 
Periplus of Hanno, may be fairly considered as unquestionable* 
Though assailed hy Dodwell, in a dissertation (JDe vero Penult, qui 
Hannoms nomine circumfertur^ tempore) inserted in Hudson’s GeograjpM 
MtnoreSy vol i. it was successfully defended by Falconer, in the 
preface to his edition (1797), and is admitted by all the later 
editors without a doubt Indeed the internal evidence, when 
fairly examined, is conclusive upon that point But there has been 
great diversity of opinion as to the period to which the expedition 
IS to be referred, on this point the narrative itself gives us no 
information , and the name of Hanno was so common at Carthage 
as to afibrd us very little clue to his identity (see Smith’s Eict of 
Btogr art Hanno) But it has been generally agreed among recent 
writers that the most probable conclusion is, that he was either 
the father or the son of the Hamilcar who led the great Cartha* 
ginian expedition to Sicily in bo 480* In the former case the 
Penplus may be probably assigned to a date about b c 520 , in tbe 
latter it must be brought down about 50 years latei Thi§ last 
view 18 that adopted hy C Muller m his edition of the Periplus 
(fieographi Grmi Minores, vol i pp xxi-xxiv), where the whole 
subject is fuUy discussed , but, as between him and his grandfather, 
the choice must be admitted to be little more than conjectural 
M* Yivien de St Martin, however, prefers the date of bo 670, 
which had been previously adopted hy Bougainville (Memoires de 
VAmdhaie de$ Insanjgtions^ tom xxviii p. 287) 

The Penplus was first published at Basle in 1533 (as an appendix 
to the Penplus of Arnan), from a MS in the Heidelberg library— 
the only one in which it is found it has been since repeatedly 
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republished in a separate form, ■with copious commentaries and 
illustrations Of these separate editions those hy Falconer, 8\o, 
1797, and by Kluge, 8vo, Lips 1829, are the most valuable The 
treatise is also included in the editions of the Geographt Gtobci 
M tnores by Hudson, Gail, and C Muller The valuable and elabo- 
rate commentary' of the latest editor may be considered as m great 
measure superseding all others Besides all these editions, it has 
been made the subject of elaborate investigations by Gossellm, Bou- 
gainville, Majoi Eennell, Heeren, TIkeit, M Vivien de St. Martin, 
and other geographical writers Indeed there are few ancient 
writings that have been the subject of more copious commentary in 
propoiiiion to its very limited extent The earliest of these com- 
mentaries, inserted by Eamusio in his collection of voyages, is 
cuiiousand interesting as being derived fiom Portuguese sources, 
who wei e in modern times the 6<irliest explorers of the'^e coasts. 
That by the Spanish writer Campomaaes (El Pert;ph de Haunon 
ilustrado^ appended to his AnUguedad Mdntma de Gariago^ 4to, 
Madrid, 1756) is, on the contrary, utterly woilhless. 


NOTE B, p. 320, 

POSITION OP CEENE. 

It is rather difficult to understand the exact meaning of the 
expression heie used, kolt €v6v KuaSai 'Kapxg^ovo^ It is fortun- 
ately explained in part by the subsequent addition that the 
voyage to Ceme from the Straits was of the same length as tbafc 
fiom Carthage to the Straits but still the sense of the phrase 
remains obscure The first impression would he that it is used in 
the same sense as we should say, it was on the same meridian witb 
Carthage just as Herodotus describes the mouths ol the Nile and 
the Danube as lying op^mte to each other (u 33, 34) And it cer- 
tainly appears that the passage was so understood by later wnters, 
who interpreted it as “ ea; adverse Carthaginis ” Com. N ep ap Plin 
VI. 31, § 199 But these geographers, from Eifatosthenes onwards, 
all conceived the west coast of Africa as trending away rapidly 
towards the east, immediately after passing Cape Soloeis, so that 
the Island of Ceme would thus he brought approximately (though 
not of course exactly^) to the same meridian with Carthage. 
Hanno, however, gives no countenance to such a view, which seems 
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to Have been adopted solely on theoretical grotiiids His state- 
ments of the bearings of his course, wherever given, are gener<illy 
correct, and the inference certainly is that the general direction of 
their voyage lay, as it really must have done, towaxds the south 
The distances from the Straits to Cerne and to Carthage, being 
supposed equal to one another, would form the two sides of an 
isosceles triangle, the base of which would be formed by a straight 
line joining the two but certainly if the phrase means nothing 
more than this, it appears a strange one to have employed 


NOTE 0, p 322 

VIEWS OF HEEEEN. 

The Views of Gossellin have been satisfactorily disproved by 
Major Benneli (see particularly p 438), and are jn&tly rejected by 
Heeren (African Nations, vol i p 492), who admits that the expedi- 
tion advanced as far as the Gambia But he appears to have over- 
looked the important identifications of Cape Verde and the moun- 
tain called the Theon Oohema (both of them already pointed out 
by Major Eennell), and dwells mainly on the distances It appears 
to me far safer, in such a case as this, to rely mamly upon the 
description of marked natural featnres, where these are really 
prominent and striking, than npon statements of distances, which 
are liable to so many causes of error At the same time the dis- 
tances given, on the voyage beyond Ceme, agree very well with 
the truth, as soon as the position of Cerne itself is rectified in 
accordance with the view stated in the text 


NOTE D, p 323. 

NOTICE OF CERNE IN SCYLAX 

The existence of this trade is distinctly attested by Scylax 
(§ 112), who appears to have derived it from some authentic source, 
though he was imperfectly acquainted with the geographical posi- 
tion of Ceme, as he places it only twelve days’ voyage from the 
Straits, and seven from the promontory of Soloeis He was 
evidently unacquainted with the voyage of Hanno, as he treats 
Cerne as the farthest point to which navigation was possible an 
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idea that was %ery probably intentionally circulated by the Car- 
thaginian traders Is or does he allude to the circumstance that 
this island was said to be equidistant with Carthage from the 
Straits a statement which is repeated by several later writers, 
who undoubtedly derived it m the first instance from Hanno The 
statement of Scylax has, indeed, been a great difficulty with 
many modem writeis, who have sought to reconcile it with the 
narrative of Hannons voyage, though the two are, in fact, wholly 
incompatible, unless we make considerable allowance, as sug- 
gested by Eennell, foi the effect of a southerly cuiienh The 
voyage from Carthage to the Straits is estimated by Scylax himself 
at seven days and seven nights’ voyage (equivalent to fourteen day s 
on tbe ordinary mode of computation) under the most favourable 
ctrcux)fi8tances (rov KaWCarrov rrAoi), § 111, ed. Mull ) 


NOTE E, p 325 

THE EIVER CHREMETES 

It IS much more difficult to determine the intermediate point 
mentioned in this first voyage There is nothing to indicate its 
distance from Cerne, or its relative position with regard to the 
river next mentioned But the description of a great river flow- 
ing from a lake, of such extent as to take a day’s voyage to pene- 
trate to its inmost extremity, can only he explained by supposing 
(as suggested by M de St Martin) that this was another arm of 
the Senegal, which in fact forms a great expansion or lake previous 
to its outflow into the sea, and may very probably have in ancient 
times had an outlet more to the north than any now existing 
Yet the difficulty still remains, that the head of the lake is de- 
scribed as "‘‘Overhung by lofty mountains” a circumstance that 
can hardly apply to any such lake in the delta of the Senegal 
The river in question is called in our existing text of the 
Periplus the Chretes (Xpiryj^f hut it has been supposed that this 
IS a corruption, and that the tiue reading is Chremetes (Xpe/xcTT^v), 
a name which we find mentioned hy Aristotle as that of a large 
river on the West Coast of Africa (Anstot Meteorol i 13, the 
name is found also in Nonnus, Bimys. xiii 374, xxxi 103), hut 
IS unknown to the later geographers If the river alluded to hy 
Anstotle is really the Senegal, a vague hradition of its importance 
may perhaps have been derived from thi-s voyage of Hanno 
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§ 1 We have very imperfect means of tracing the progress of 
geographical knowledge among the G-reeks during the inteival 
of at least a century, which elapsed between the publication of 
the History of Herodotus and the expedition of Alexander 
into Asia This period was indeed one of the most eventful 
in the history of Greece, and was, in many respects, the epoch 
of the greatest prospeiity that that country ever witnessed. 
It was also one during which the intellectual activity of the 
Greek world developed itself on all sides , and among other 
forms of scientific inquiry that which regarded the form and 
constitution of the woild in which they lived could hardly fail 
to attract the attention of the speculative Greek philosophers. 
But while the first foundations of such a scientific knowledge 
of the earth m its general relations, — or of geography con- 
sidered as a part of cosmography, — ^must be assigned to the 
period in question, it does not appear that any great piogress 
was made in that more detailed knowledge of the countiies 
and nations occupying the known portions of the eaith’s 
surface, which is commonly understood hy the term geography. 

Hor were the limits of these known portions materially 
enlaiged The Greek world, with all its numerous colonies 
was still limited to the lands that surround the Mediterranean 
Sea ; no Greek navigator had yet exploied the wateis of the 
Atlantic, and the Persian Empire on the east still included 
within its confines all that was really known to them of the 
continent of Asia. Within these limits their knowledge was 
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doubtless more complete and accurate m detail ; and many of 
the more outlying nations were become more familiar to them 
than they had been to their predecessors But any approach 
to scientific geogiaphy was rendered impossible, not only by 
the very imperfect nature of their cosmographical notions, but 
still more by the want of mstruments with which to make those 
scientific observations upon Tvhich ail accurate geography must 
he based. 

Yet it cannot be doubted that, had the works of some of the 
writers who flourished duimg this period been preserved to us 
m their integrity, we should have been able to form a much 
moie complete judgment of the real extent and limits of the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks Unfortunately all 
those authors who would have been most valuable to us in this 
respect, have perished , and we are condemned to glean from 
the scanty fragments pieseived to us by later writers some 
idea of the nature and value of their contributions 

§ 2 The works of the two principal histoiians that flourished 
in the generation aftei Herodotus were not calculated to throw 
any additional light on geographical knowledge. From the 
nature of its subject the great work of Thucydides was limited 
to a narrow area , and though the clearness of his geographical 
descriptions, in the few cases in which he has thought it neces- 
sary to give them — as m that of Sicily in the beginning of the 
sixth book, and that of Thrace and Macedonia in the second— 
corresponds with the definite and philosophical character of his 
mind, his narrative was generally concerned with countries, 
and even localities, so well known to his readers, that he had 
little opening for the display of his talent in this respect. 

§ 3. His contemporary Ahtioohus of Syeaouse would un- 
doubtedly have added much more to our information had his 
works been preserved to us These consisted of a history of 
Sicily, and one of Italy, in both of which, but especially in 
the latter, he appears to have introduced numerous notices of 
a geographical character But the few extant fragments are 
not sufficient to enable us to judge how far he entered into 
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any geneial geograpliical description, or to estimate tlie extent 
of his knowledge of those parts of the Italian peninsula which 
had not been occupied by Greek colonists Almost the only 
notice of interest that has been preserved to us by the citations 
fiom his work is the fact that he was one of the first Gieek 
authors who mentioned the name of Eome It is obseived also 
that he did not concur in the oidinary tradition of its founda- 
tion by iEneas, oi one of his descendants, but supposed it to 
date from a much earliei period ^ 

W Among the writeis who, in the peiiod immediately 
Muowmg Herodotus, contiibuted to familiarize the minds of 
the Gieeks with the more distant portions of Asia, a prominent 
place must undoubtedly be assigned to Ctesias, a native of 
Cnidus in Cana, and a physician by piofession, who in that 
capacity resided not less than seventeen years at the court of 
Peisia ^ Such an interval must naturally have given him oppor- 
tunities of acquiimg statistical and geographical infoimatioii 
concerning the provinces of that empire supeiioi to what had 
been possessed by any othei Greek Nor did he neglect to 
avail himself of the facilities thus presented to him Among 
the works with the composition of which he occupied himself 
after his return to Greece (bo 398) we find mention of a 
treatise on the revenues of the Peisian Empixe, — which it 
would have been interesting to compaie with the infoimation 
furnished us by Herodotus upon the same subject — as well as 
of two professedly geogiaphical treatises — the one on iiveis, 
the other on mountains Both of these are totally lost, and a 
meagre abstract by Photius is all that remains to us of his 
principal work, the Persian history Of the histoiical merits 
of the Persica ” in general, it does not fall within oui province 
to speak , had the woik been pieserved to us in its entiiety 
it would unquestionably have affoided us many inteiesting 


^ Dionjs Halic i 73 
’ ComenuiiH the life uul woiks of 
Ctesias, see the ProlegomeBj, to the 
esceUent edition of his extant roiuams 


published bv Baohr (Gtesise Cuidii 
Operum Reliqina,, Svo, B>aneofurti, 
1824), and Colonel Muro's Bisionj of 
Greek Literaturey yuI v pp 482-500 
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notices and casual details of a geogiiphical cliaracter AVe 
are told also by Pbotius that the autJioi luid aj>peuJ( d to it a 
detailed account of the routes iiom llplicsu's to Pactiia and 
India respectively, with the number of (bus* jouliK)', and the 
distances in parasangs, — a document that could h.udly lia\o 
failed to be of the highest geogiapliicai jutorest ITnjfjrtii- 
nately noneof these details ha^e been ]‘.efi,ci\ed lo us, and 
the extant abridgement of the Pcrsica cannot be said to add 
anything to our geographical kno^vledge 

§ 5, His only other work of impoitance — of vhicb we possess 
m like manner a mere abridgciurmt by Photiua"^ — licatt:d 
specially of Ind.u, and the Indians and deri\cs it^ chief 
inteiest from being the fiist professed account of that im- 
portant region Unfortunately it was in tins short tjeafjse — 
foi the^Indica” occupied only a single book, sciviiig appa- 
rently as a kind of appendix to Ins laigoi woik — that tlie 
defects of Ctesias, — his want of critical judgment and love oi 
the marvellous — were the most stiongly dt'-v eloped Imlia 
was already m his day become the “laud of mar\eli>” to all 
the neighbouimg Asiatic nations, whicn it has continued down 
almost to our own times, and Cti'sias, while itsiding at the 
Persian court, appears to have accepted ^vithout he citation all 
the marvellous tales that he could (*ollect coni eimiig the 
distant regions of the East The consequence that whih^ he 
laid the foundation foi a vast mass of fables and absmdiLies, 
which continued to be propagated by successive wiitois down 
to the latest period of Gieek htciaiiue, he contiibutcd almost 
nothing to the leal knowledge of the land of whu h he wiote 


* At the same time it is remarkable 
that no reference is made by any latex 
writer to this itinerary, whence we 
may perhaps infer that it was not con« 
sideied as based npon any adequate 
autlionty 

^ The abndgement is, however, in 
thiH case much more copious than that 
otthePersica the abstract of the Indica 
occupying eleven pages (in BahPs 


edition), +honEjh the original was r nl j 
in OIK book, while tlie 2 5 hooks of ^lie 
Pcrsifa m tin epiloine tij l^noiuis IiU 
only eighteen pagt.s ot the sarrK r d tion 
liesdfs tiiiB wc Invc coruuiiB cvfriUts 
lr»mOttsKs h\ -dill n ri mb Ua^tory 
of AmmixU nv 21 26 27, 36 ‘*6 12, 
V 3, i-vi U XV r 2^'), borne of wh ch 
sre jri ibably copied almost litcialJy 
i hum tlK oiiginal 
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So far as we can judge from the imperfect form m which his 
work has descended to ns, his geographical knowledge of India 
was little, if at all, in advance of that of Heiodotus. The 
enormous extent that he assigned to it, —representing India 
alone as equal to the whole of the rest of Asia,® was evidently 
a mere vague assertion No trace appears of his having heen 
acquainted even with the name of the Ganges, or with any- 
thing beyond the Punjab and the valley of the Indus Of 
the latter river he says, with his usual exaggeration, that it 
was forty stadia broad m its narrowest part, and 200 stadia 
(20 G miles) in its greatest width ® But he not only does 
not notice the existence of crocodiles m it, as had been 
correctly reported by Herodotus, but expressly says that it 
produced no other animals than a gigantic woim, seven cubits 
in length, which could drag into the river, and devour, oxen, 
and even camels^ He was indeed familiar with the use of 
elephants m war by the natives, but here again he distorts the 
fact by enormous exaggeration, representing the Indian king 
as maichmg to battle with a hundred thousand elephants (^), 
besides 3000 of supeiior strength and stature, which w^eie 
employed in destroying the walls and towers of hostile cities ® 
His account of the powerful Indian dogs is more leasonable, 
and his mention of the use by the natives of eagles, kites, 
ravens, and crows in the pursuit of small game is curious as the 
&st notice of falconry, a practice prevalent in the East from 
the earliest ages, but wholly foreign to the Gieeks ® 

§ 6 It IS unnecessary to dwell npon the fabulous tales 
which he relates, both of marvellous animals, — such as the 
Martichoias or man-eater, the Giiffins, which he describes as 
guarding the gold in the mountains of the interior, and the 
Unicorn, or wild ass with a single hoin on its forehead— and 
of still more marvellous races of mankind, among which we 


* Ap Stml) XV p t(89 
® Indica^ § 1 He ^as, however, 
aware that it flowed for a pait of its 
coarse thiongh a mountainous country 


^ Ibid ^ 27 Fiagm 15 
® Fragm 2 

® Jtidtca, § 11 Fragm 7 
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find the Pygmies, the Sciapodes, and the Oynocephali, or men 
with dogs’ heads, who were more commonly assigned to the 
interior of Africa But it would appear as if Ctesias had col- 
lected fiom all quarters whateyer could serve to swell his list 
of marvels, and excite the wonder of his more ignorant and 
uncritical countrymen. That such a tissue of fables, ''among 
the most extiavagant ever brought within the compass of a 
single compilation in the most ciedulous times ” should have 
been piesented to the Greek public shortly before the days of 
Aristotle is indeed, as Colonel Muie justly observes, a singu- 
lar phenomenon.^ But we must remember, in justice to Ctesias 
and his contemporaries, that these fables, absmd as they were, 
weie deemed woithy of being repeated by successive writers, 
and still found readers, if not believeis, in the days of Pliny 
and jlClian, At the same time Ctesias himself early obtained, 
with the more critical part of the public, the reputation which 
he deserved of a worthless compiler of fables ® 

§ 7 Among the few grains of real fact to be gleaned out of 
this mass of absurdities, is the notice that onyxes, sards or 
sardonyxes, and other precious stones used for signet-nngs, 
were bi ought from the mountains m the interior of India, On 
the other hand he speaks of a river that produced abundance 
of ambei, a substance that was certainly never among the 
productions of India. No mention is found (at least in the 
remaining extracts) of any of the customs peculiar to the true 
Hindoos, which so strongly excited the attention and curiosity 
of the Gieeks, when they visited India with Alexander ; indeed 
it may safely be asserted that there is hardly a single state- 


' Mure’s Ht$tory of Greeh Literature, 
vol V p 497 The reader, -who is 
curious in such matters will find m 
the same passage a good summary of 
all these absurd fictions Their only 
interest aiuses fiom the persevering 
manner in which they are quoted by 
successive writers in later times 
2 Thus Anstotle says of him c&s- (pTitri 
KTfjffiasi ovK iiu aj^i6TnaTos (Hist Ammal 
viii 28), and again in citing his tesii- 


mony, cl ncKTrevcrai (UjiiI! 

11 1) Aman, quoting his statement 
concerning the Indus, adds e! 
iKwhs icol Krriffias is r€Kp.7spm(np (An(S 
V 4 §2) bIw MhmiJSut Amm* 

iv 21 ‘I, liUcian (Ferct Mistorta^ 1 . S» 
11 31), and Plutarch (Ariaxerx c 1 ) 
Strabo refers to hna among the writers 
on whose statements no reliance could 
bo placed (n 2, p 43, xv X,p 689), 
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ment to be found m Otesias, concerning either the country or 
the people, which has the appearance of being derived from 
any direct or trustworthy information Yet he had the audacity 
to assert, while stringing together this tissue of absurd fables, 
that all his statements were strictly true, and were derived 
either from personal observation, or from the testimony of 
trustworthy witnesses ^ 


Section 2 — The Anabasis of Xenophon 

§ 1 The next author whom we have to consider is one of a 
very different stamp The expedition of the younger Cyrus 
from Ionia to the neighbourhood of Babylon (in B c 401), with 
a view to the overthrow of his brother Artaxerxes, has been 
rendered for ever memorable, not only by the courage and 
skill with which the body of Greek mercenaries, who had ac- 
compamed him up the country, made good their retreat from 
the field of Cunaxa to the shores of the Euxme, hut still more 
from the narrative of their adventures having been transmitted 
to us hy one of those who had himself shared in all the difiS- 
cnlties and dangers of the retieat, and had taken an active 
part m surmounting them ihe Anabasis of Xenophon is 
certainly one of the most authentic, as well as one of the most 
delightful, episodes of ancient history , and whatever defects its 
author may elsewhere display in some of the higher qualities 
of a historian, the narrative in question will always remain one 
of the most perfect specimens of historical composition — where 
the writer is relating events of which he is able to speak from 
his own knowledge 

Geographically considered, the Anabasis must certainly have 
been an important contribution to the knowledge possessed by 
the Greeks of the countries to which it related None of these 
countries were indeed altogether unknown to them , but their 


lyidtca, § 33 
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information concerning them was undoubtedly very vague and 
supeificial, the mountainous regions traversed by the Grreeic 
tioops on their retieat were of the wildest character, and had 
doubtless been as little visited by peaceful travelleis in those 
davs, as they had been, until very recently, in modern times 
Theie can hardly be a stronger testimony to the courage and 
perseverance of the Ten Thousand and their leader, than the 
fact that the lugged and inhospitable tracts through which 
they forced their way m midwinter, had remained down to 
oui own days almost unexplored, and unknown to modern 
travellers, on account of the difficulties by which they were 
beset 

§ 2 It was fortunate that Xenophon, who accompanied the 
march in the fiist instance as a volunteer, and without the 
least idea how far it was going to lead him, appears to have 
preserved from the first a regular record of the route, noting 
not merely the principal places through which the army 
passed, but the number of days’ march, and the distance from 
one point to another* These distances were computed m 
paiasangs, accoidmg to the Persian custom, and so long as 
the Greeks accompanied the Persian army, and their march 
lay along a Ime of route well known to the Persian officers, 
as must have been the case thioughout the advance up the 
countiy, theie can be no reason to doubt that they were sub- 
stantially accurate ® But the ease was very different with the 
letreat, especiaUy with that part of it which lay through the 
mountains and high table-land of Aimenia, through which 
there weie certamly no frequented high loads, and where the 
Greeks weie repeatedly left to force their way without the 
assistance of local guides Upon what principle Xenophon 
calculated the distances undei these circumstances it is not 
easy to say.) We can only feel sure that any approach to leal 
measuremmit was impossible, and it is obvious that the natural 
mode of computation by the time occupied on the march. 


‘ Note A, p 359 


« Koto B, p 359 
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would be extremely difiBcult of application It must always 
be borne m mind that the Greeks had no portable instruments 
for measuring time, and that even the division of the day into 
hours was unknown, oi at least unfamiliar to them in the days 
of Xenophon® Hence this ready mode of estimating dis- 
tances, so iamiliar to the modern traveller, would be altogether 
wanting. Still, while the troops were marching at an ordinary 
rate through a level, or even undulating country, a tolerable 
comparative estimate might be formed of the length of each 
day’s march, and it is probably this which Xenophon sought 
to express in parasangs , but when their route lay through a 
wild and rugged mountain country, harassed at every step by 
the hostile tribes which occupied it, or toiling through deep 
and newly-fallen snow, it is evident how impossible it would 
be to preserve any reasonable estimate of the distances actually 
traversed, and how little dependence can consequently be 
placed upon the statements of them given by XenophonJ 

Making allowance for the inevitable errors resulting from 
this cause, we are able to trace for the most part in a general 
way the hne of route followed by the army of Cyrus on its 
advance, as well as that taken by the Greeks in their memorable 
retreat It is not to be denied that there still remain con- 
siderable difficulties to be cleared up in regard to details, 
aiismg however m all probability as much from our own imper- 
fect knowledge of the countiies in question, as from any want 
of accuracy on the part of the historian Some of the most 
important points have indeed only been established in a 
satisfactory manner within a very recent period® A brief 

« According to Ideler der Mtstory of Cyrus's Expedttionf (4to 

Ohronohgu, 7ol i p 238) tlie nse of the Lond 1811), as well as to the more 
word &pu or hour for the twelfth recentworksof Mr Ainsworth (ifVawfo 
part of a day wa^ not m use among mfhe Track of tho Ten Thomand Gre^s, 
the Gre^s tUl after the time of Alex- 8vo, 1844), and Prot Koch (JOer Zug 
under der Zehntausendy 8vo, Leipzig, 1850) 

^ Kote 0, p 361 Much valuable information has been 

* For a fuller and mme detailed furnished by Mr ‘B&milioii (Tmmh in 
exammation of the geography of the Asia Mtnor and Fontus, 2 vols 8vo, 
route m question the reader is referred Lond 1842), and by Colonel Ghesuey’s 
to Major BennolFs lUustrakons of the Survey of the Euphrates and Tigris 
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outline of the general line of route is aU that can be here 
attempted 

§ 3 Setting out from Sardis in the spring of b.c. 401, Cyrus 
advanced through the centre of Asia Minor by a well-known 
line of route as far as Celsense, an important city of Phrygia, 
on the site subsequently occupied by Apamea, close to the 
sources of the Mseander Here he halted thirty days, during 
which time he received fresh reinforcements of Greek troops. 
It must be observed that the pretext under which he had 
assembled these under his standard, was that of an expedition 
against the mountaineers of Pisidia, who were practically inde- 
pendent of the Persian king, and infested the neighbounug 
countries with their incursions As far as Celsenee his route 
was consistent with this object, as well as with his real purpose 
of advancing through the passes of Cilicia and Syria into the 
valley of the Euphrates But from OelmnaB he made a sudden 
detour — ^for what reason is not explained to us — and after 
stiikmg northwards for some distance, till he approached the 
frontiers of Mysia, then turned again to the east and proceeded 
hy another freqnented and well-known road fiom the neigh- 
bourhood of Synnada (neai Afium Kara Hissar) by Thymbrmm 
and Tyriseum to Iconium, the last city m this direction that 
was included in his own satrapy.^ Enteiing now upon what 
might be termed hostile territory, though meeting with no 
opposition, he marched for five days through Lycaonia, and 
for four more through Cappadocia, until he arrived at Tyana 
(called by Xenophon Dana), already a large and opulent city, 
situated at the entrance of the pass into Cilicia This cele- 
brated pass, snbsequently well known as the Pylae Ciliciae, is 
described by Xenophon as impossible for an army to force, 
if properly defended It had at first been occupied by the 
Cilician kmg Syennesis, but was abandoned by bm without 
stiikmg a blow, on learning that a small Greek force, dispatched 


(2 vols 8vo, Loud 1830) Tlie whole 
subject bas beea discussed m tbe most 
elaborate manner by Mr Grote m tbo 


notes to tbe 69th and 70th dmptesra 
of his Mutory of Greece 
s NoteD^p 363 
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by Cyrus from Lycaonia^ under the guidance of the Cilician 
queen, had crossed the Taurus by anothei loute, and that the 
fleet of Cyrus had also ai rived upon the coast Cyius uas thus 
enabled to traverse the foimidable pass without op23osition, 
and descended to Tarsus in the midst of the Cilician plains ^ 

§ 4 Here another halt was made, of not less than twenty 
days It must have been long evident — at least to the leadeis 
of the Greeks, that the march against the Pisidians had been 
a mere pretence , and that the expedition of Oyius was really 
diieeted against the Great King himself The soldieis now 
mutinied, and refused to follow him any farther, but were 
gradually persuaded to pioceed, partly under the flimsy pretext 
that he only meant to advance as far as the Euphiates, where 
a Persian geneial named Abiocomas, a personal foe of Oyius, 
was supposed to be posted Having thus induced the Greeks 
to follow him, Cyrus advanced thiough the succession of diffi- 
cult passes in the neighbourhood of Issus, which played so 
important a part during the march of Alexander, but which 
on this occasion w^ere unaccountably neglected by the Persian 
generals ^ At Mynandrus, a city on the Gulf of Scanderoon, 
which was at this time a place of considerable tiade,® Oyius 
halted for a week, before breaking off all communication with 
the sea, his fleet having heie met him for the last time Piom 
hence he struck at once into the interioi, and continued his 
march without interruption to the Euphrates The details 
of this part of the march piesent no considerable difficulty, 
though the line of route is not othermse known He appeals 


^ Anab i 2, § 21-25 For a descrip- 
tion of these Cilician gates (see Ams- 
wortWs Tramls %n the Track of the Ten 
Thousand, pp Ghesneys 

^hrates and Tigris, Yol i p 353 * X>an- 
glois. Voyage m Cihcie, pp 367-370 
All these modern writers fully confirm 
the accounts of Xenophon and other 
ancient authors concerning the forroid- 
ahle oliaracter of the pass, which would 
afford an impregnahle position, if pio- 
perly dofonded 


2 HoteE,p set 

® The exact site of Mynandrus has 
not been deternimed , but it is ot little 
importance, as its position is well known 
within a few miles It is placed by 
Strabo between Bhosus and Alexandria 
(xiv 5, p 676) The foundation of 
the latter city, which speedily rose to 
bo the most important place on the 
Gulf of Issus, had natuially the cficct 
of producing the deolmo ot the neigh- 
bouring towns 
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to have reached the river at a point considerahlj above Thap- 
sacns, and to have followed its course for some distance dov-n 
to that place, which was at this period the customary place of 
passage, and where Cyrus accordingly prepared to cross the 
Euphrates ^ Here there w^as again some hesitation on the part 
of the Greek mercenaries , but most of them saw plainly that 
the die was cast, and it was too late to recede , they accord- 
ingly crossed the river, and prepared to meet the army of the 
Great King. 

The position of Thapsacus, though a point of the highest 
importance, not only for the geography of the Anabasis, but 
for that of the campaigns of Alexander, and the subsequent 
geography of Asia, has only been definitely ascertained within 
a very recent period It was situated just above the modem 
town of Rakka, at the only point in the central course of the 
Euphrates where that river is fordable (though even here 
only at ceitain seasons of the year), for which reason it con- 
tinued to be used alike by the Persian, Greek and Roman 
armies during a long period. It was also a commercial route 
of importance in ancient times At the present day the place 
of passage is known as the ford of the Anes^eh or Bedouins , 
and IS in fact resorted to only by the wandering Arabs of the 
desert ^ 

§ 5. From Thapsacus the line of march lay along the left 
hank of the Euphrates as far as a river termed by Xenophon 
the Araxes, which may be safely identified with the Khabur 
(the Chaboras of Ptolemy and Pliny), as this is the only con- 
siderable river, which falls into the Euphrates in this part of 
its course.® The march from henceforth lay through a desert 

* Note F, p 365 and thus lielpiirg to explain the con- 

® Note G, p 365 fusion into wnioli Herodotus fell upon 

® All writers who have examined the subject 
the subject have agreed upon this It may be observed that the difficulty 
point » but no explanation has been found by Major Bennell on account of 
ollercd of the name of Araxes given by the distance from Thapacus, of 9 days^ 
Xenophon to the n\er in question It inarch and 50 paramiigs, disappears as 
IS cunous, howevm, as tending to show soon as Tixapsaens is placed in its true 
tho frequent use of that name m Asia, position, mstead of at Dmr, little more 
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tract — regarded by Xenophon as a part of Arabia, though on 
the left bank of the Euphrates — of which the historian has 
left us a graphic desciiption, confirmed by the observation of 
recent travellers. The whole country for five days’ march 
was a level plain, without tiees or inhabitants, and fiequented 
only by wild asses, gazelles, bustards and ostriches^ Five 
days’ march through this desolate region brought them to an 
uninhabited city named Corsote, fiom whence they had again 
thirteen days’ maich, through an equally sterile and unculti- 
vated tract, to a place called Pylse, situated on the verge of 
Babylonia, a name which Xenophon apparently applies solely 
to the rich alluvial country, abounding m villages, and inter- 
sected by canals of iingation, which extended from hence 
without interruption to beyond Babylon.® 

§ 6 Cyrus now found himself rapidly approaching the great 
army of Artaxerxes and he was met by the king himself on 
the sixth day’s march after leaving Pylae Unfortunately the 
details of the military operations that preceded and followed 
the decisive battle at Cunaxa cannot be traced with any 
certainty Even the scene of the battle itself can only be 
approximately determined the name of Cunaxa (apparently a 
meie Babylonian village) is not mentioned by Xenophon, and 
is preserved only by Plutarch, who doubtless derived it, as well 
as other particulars of the battle, from Ctesias, who was him- 
self present with the army of Artaxeixes ® According to the 
same authority it was 500 stadia distant from Babylon, though 
Xenophon was told that the field of battle was only 360 stadia 
from that great city * But as this was mere hearsay evidence, 
the statement of Plutaich is probably in this instance the 
moie tiustworthy and if it be followed, the field of battle may 
be placed a few miles to the south of the modem castle and 


than 20 0 miles al)OYe tbe confluence 
the Khnbur 

^ Amb 1 5, §§ 1-3 Xenophon’s 
strong personal propensity for tbe 
chase shows itselt m the details he has 


given concerning these wild animals, 
and the difficulty oi their pnrsmt, 

» Note H, p 366 
® Hut Aite c 8 
^ Anab u 2, § 6 
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village of Felujali^ But the subsequent movements of the 
Greeks are almost wholly unintelligible to us e\en the site of 
Sittace, the place where they ultimately crossed the Tigris, 
and which is called by Xenophon ‘""a great and populous 
city,”^ cannot be identified, though it must probably have 
been situated a short distance to the south of the modem city 
of Bagdad On the other hand recent lesearches have thrown 
considerable light on one of the difficulties that had been a 
great stumbling-block to all previous ini^uirers — the existent e 
of a gieat line of wall, called by Xenophon the Wall of Media, 
which he desciibes as not less than 20 leet m thickness and 
100 feet in height It was said to extend 20 parasangs in 
length, and was not far distant fiom Babylon ^ Through this 
mighty baiiier the Greeks passed on then way from the field 
of battle to the Tigiis, so that Xenophon could not have been 
misinformed or deceived upon the subject, except as to its 
extent* It seemed impossible that no trace should be left of 
such a gigantic woik yet until very lately no remains were 
discovered, which could by any ingenuity be made to cor- 
respond with the position lequired by the narrative of Xeno- 
phon* But in the lecent survey of this part of Mesopotamia, 
Lieut Bewshei discovered the rums of a wall, running from 
XW to SE, which he was able to tiace for a distance of 
lOJ miles, and which may probably have been much more 
extensive ^ Such a wall would lie directly across the loute of 
the Gieeks in pioceedmg from Ounaxa to the Tigris and 
this discoveiy has tended much to clear up the topography of 
this part of Babylonia, as well as to confirm the accuiacy of 
Xenophon’s narrative ® 

§ 7 It was from the time that they crossed the Tigris near 
Sittace that the retreat of the Greeks may properly be said to 
have commenced their march was at first conducted in a 

® Note I, p 369 p 169 These remains are bow loiio'wn 

® Note K, p ^70 as Hubl cs Sukhr — the Ime of stones 

4 Anab ii 4, § 12 or bricks ” 

* Journal of Geogr Soc vol sxxvn ® Note L, p 370 See the Map 
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friendly manner, and under tlie convoy of Tissaphernes, thiougli 
the open conntiy on the left bank of the Tigiis, till they came 
to the river Zapatas, which is unquestionably the stieam now 
known as the Great Zab, the Zabatus of Stiabo, This is the 
first point on this part of their route which can be identified 
with ceitamty the intermediate halting-places being still 
undeteimined,^ though one of them, Opis, is desciibed as a 
large city To the Greeks the halt on the Zabatus was one 
of the most impoitant points of their expedition for another 
reason — that it was while encamped here, previous to crossing 
the Zab, that Clearchus and the othei geneials were tiea- 
cherously seized and put to death by Tissapheines Hence- 
foith therefore the Gieeks had to continue their retieat 
through a hostile countiy, and wath only such occasiv^nal and 
local guides as they could procure for themselves 

§ 8 Thus far then line of letieat had followed appaiently 
that of the high load, oi “royal road” of Herodotus, through 
the plains of Assyria tow aids the mountains of Armenia,® and 
it was doubtless by that line of route that Tissapheines in- 
tended, 01 piofessed his intention, to conduct the Greeks back 
to loma.^ But when the latter, under the command of Xeno- 
phon and then other new generals, after crossing the Zab, had 
continued their march for 9 or 10 days more along the left 
bank of the Tigiis,^ they had to force then way with much 
difficulty through a hilly tract, occupied by the enemy’s 
troops , and after surmounting these obstacles they found their 


^ Note M, p 372 1 into usd by geographers m later days 

® It IS remarkable that all this part , ® Tins Nvas evidently the route indi- 

of the march, from the time they cated alst) hy A ureas, the commander 
crossed the Physcus, is do&cubed hy of tlie Peibian troops in the army of 
Xenophon as lying through Media (n Cyrus, \vhen, after the battle of Cuuuxa, 
4, § 27) Herodotus, as we have been, he pointed, out the impoasibility ot ro- 
included the same district in the land ' turning by the same route they had 
ot the Mdtieni It seems clear that the i followed on then advance, but pro- 
name ofA'-syrmwas not in use as a , pobcd to take another hue which would 
territorial dtsignation. at this penod ' be longer, but alom? which there would 
It had perhapb been intentionally sup- j ho no dUhculty m piocuung supplies 
piessed after the iall of the Assyrian * {Anah ii 2, § 11) 
moiiaichy, and was only brought again j ^ Kote N, p 371 
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farther advance effectually barred by the mountains descending 
abruptly to the stream, so as to leave no passage along the 
bank The customaiy line of route was to cross the Tigiis at 
this point, and take a westerly direction towards the Euphra- 
tes ^ but the Tigiis was much too deep to be forded, and to 
cross it otherwise in face of the enemy’s cavalry was impos- 
sible Hence the only couise that remained for the Greeks 
was to strike at once towards the north into the mountains of 
the Oaiduchians, with a view to leaching the high lands of 
Armenia, from whence they could descend to the Greek colo- 
nies on the Euxme By following this course they hoped to 
pass the Tigris and the Euphrates near their sources, whero 
they would of couise he foidable ^ 

The Carduchians were a warlike race of mountaineers, who 
had maintained their independence in the fastnesses of a wild 
and rugged country against all the efforts of the Great Eing 
and they opposed a fierce resistance to the passage of the 
Greeks^ Seven days of almost continual fighting — duiing 
which the Gieeks suffered moie than they had done from 
all the armies of the Persian monarch® — at length brought 
them through the mountains to the valley of the Centntes, 
which separated the land of the independent Carduchians from 
the Peisian satrapy of Armenia Two days’ march, after 
crossing this river, enabled them to surmount the souices of 
the Tigris, and thiee days more brought them to the river 


® Tins was distinctly stated by the ' tbouglit But the captives told tbem 
captives who were consulted by the , that, when once arrived m Arnietiia, it 
Greek generals ^‘the road to the wet*t, ^ would be easy to proceed from th< nee 
crossing the river, led to Lydia and m whatever direction they choae (tj/- 
loma” (m 5, § 15) Hence the Greeks Se €6'iropoy ^<i}a(rav €tpai ^itol tls 

were well awaie that at this point they ieixoi irope^teffdai in 5, § 17) 
quitted the line of route which they ^ Tiiere can be no doubt that these 
ought to have followed , and took a , Carduehi were the ancestors of the 
direction altogether different modern Kurds, who still inhabit the 

® This IS distinctly stated by Xeno- same mountain traci^ and until very 
phon as the leason for their directing recently mamtamed their virtuuil intle- 
their march towards the north (iv. 1 pendence against the Turks and Per- 
§§ 2, 3) No allusion is made to any sians alike 
intention ot reaching the Buxine, which , ^ Anah iv 3, § 2 

was probably altogether an after- 
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Teleboas They were now on the elevated table-land of Ar- 
menia, where they suffered severely from the severity of the 
weather, and from deep falls of snow Struggling on through 
these difficulties, they reached the Euphiates, m the upper 
part of its course, and, as they were told, not far from its 
sources® The river was here easily fordable, and they con- 
tinued their march over the open, upland country, without any 
hostile opposition, and meeting with a fiiendly reception from 
the Armenian villagers, but encountering great difficulties 
from the snow 

§ 9. Thus far the course pursued by the letieatmg army 
admits of being traced with tolerable certainty, notwithstanding 
many difficulties m detail The lesearches of recent travel- 
lers have established several points beyond any leasonable 
doubt One of the most important of these — ^the point where 
they quitted the Tigris, and began their march northwards 
towards the Euxme, may be cleaily placed near the modern 
town of Bjeziieh ibn Omar — the Bezabde of the Eomans. It 
IS immediately above this that the mountains close m upon 
the Tigris so abruptly as to lendei all farther progress along 
its valley impracticable, on which account the modern road 
crosses by a budge of boats, and pioceeds westward by Nisibin 
to Diarbekr^ This the Greeks could not do, and were thus 
compelled to plunge into the mountain region to the north. 
The Oentrites again may be clearly identified with the Buhtan 
Chai, one of the principal tributaries of the Tigris, flowing 
from east to west, and constituting (as Mr Ainsworth remarks 
a kind of natural barrier between Kurdistan and Armenia. 
The Teleboas may likewise be assumed with much probability 
to be the Kara Su, a tributary of the Euphrates, flowing 


« Awib IV 5, § 2 

Mr Lf^yurd, who descended the 
Tjgns from the upper part of its couise, 
has given a staking account of the 
narrow gorge through which the river 
flows between tiie village of TiUeh, 
“where it receives the united waters 
of Bitlis, Scrt, and the upper distncts 


of Buhtan/’ and the town of Djezireh 
{N^m^eh<mdBahyloni'p^^ The 

difficulties of the passage are such as 
to compel even an ordinary IraveUer to 
cross the mountains between the two 
points 

* 'jQavels, p 166 
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through the fertile Talley of Mush Xenophon’s statement 
that in passing from one of these riyers to the othei the Greeks 
had passed beyond the sources of the Tigris, can be readily 
explained by supposing that he took the northern tiibutary of 
that iivei (now called the Bitlis Chai, oi river of Bitlis) for 
the mam stieam The real source of the Tigris, oi at least 
what is considered as such by modern geographers, was far 
away to the west ^ The place where they forded the Euphrates 
cannot be exactly determined, but it was evidently the Murad 
Chai, 01 eastern branch of the river, that is here designated ^ 
That stieam flows througli the elevated table-land of Armenia, 
which has heie an average height of from five to six thousand 
feet above the sea-level, an elevation that at once accounts for 
the great cold and deep snows for which this region has been 
always noted Across this dreary tract the Greeks had to plod 
their weary way in the middle of winter a feat which has not 
been peifoimed by any modern tiavellor, still less by any 
modem army 

§ 10 But from this point it becomes impossible to follow 
the line of their farthei piogress with any reasonable proba- 
bility Its steps, as detailed by Xenophon, may be briefly 
recounted From the spot wheie they crossed the Euphxates 
four days’ march brought them to some Armenian villages, in 
the immediate neighbomhood of a palace or castle, where they 
halted for a week, and then continued their march acioss the 
snow-covered plain for three days more, without meeting witli 
any villages Heie then guide, having unfortunately been 
insulted by Cheiiisophus, abruptly quitted them, and they 
were left to find their o^vn way, duiing a march of seven days 
(estimated at 35 parasangs), following apparently — during a 
part at least of their course — the valley of a river to which 


See Note O (p 374) 

» Xenophon is the only Gieek writer ! 
who i^ivcs the name ol Fnphratea to 
this branch of the nvei , Strabo and 
the other geographers mentioning only 
the western or northern branch, whicli 


IS still known as Frafc But Armenian 
writers apply the name ot huphr itt s 
to both tirms, and the same usage pro- 
bably prevailed among the natives m 
the tune ol Xenophon 
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Xenophon gives the name of Phasis ^ Quitting this valley, 
they crossed a high mountain pass, where they were encoun- 
tered hy the combined forces of thiee mountain tubes, the 
Chalybes/ the Taochi, and the Phasiani. After surmounting 
this opposition they made five long days’ maiches (called by 
Xenophon 30 parasangs) through the land of the Taochians, 
suffering severely from want of piovisions, until they came to 
a fort 01 stionghold of that people, which they took by storm, 
and thus obtained abundant supplies Hence they again 
marched for seven days through the country of the Chalybes, 
till they came to the river Harpasus, an important stream 
after crossing which they entered the teriitory of the Scythini, 
and pioceeded through it for eight days to a place called 
Gymnias, which Xenophon describes as a large and wealthy 
city^ It was the first place which they had met with de- 
serving this name since leaving Opis Here they were received 
m a fiiendly manner by the ruler of the country, who fur- 
nished them with a guide, piomismg to conduct them within 
five days to a spot within sight of the sea The promise was 
duly kept, and on the fifth day the Greeks beheld the long- 
looked-for Euxine, from the summit of a ridge or mountain 
called Theches ® There still remained for them however five 
days’ march — ^three through the land of the Macrones and two 


* The expression of Xenophon, fi^rk 
rovro imp^vdriaau lirrSt trraBfiohs 
-TT^yre vapaffdyyas ttjs rjfjiipas Trapd rby 
^aaiy vorafiSv (iv 6, § 3), would un- 
doubtedly seem to imply that the wJiole 
march lay along the valley of the 
Phasis, hut xt may well be doubted 
whether this is intended 

® The Chalybes here mentioned are 
obviously wholly distinct (geograph- 
ically speaking) from the people of that 
name, whom Xenophon subsequently 
found settled on the shores of tbe 
Euxine (v 5, § 1), and who were a 
hraoeh of the Chalybes so celebrated 
among the Greeks as workers in iron 
It IS singular that Xenophon himself 
lu another passage (v S, ^ 17) refeis to 
these mountain Ghalybe's under the 


name of Ohaldmans , and, according to 
Strabo (xii 3, p 549), this was the 
name by which the Chalybes on the 
Pontue were known in his time 

* v6Kiy /cal evBalpiOva /cal 

oiKovfjLduTjy, % e/caXelro Vvpivias (iv 7, 
§ 19) The name is written by Dio- 
dorus Vvixyacrio. (Diod xiv 29) 

* Anab iv 7, § 21 Xo mention is 
found in Xenophon of the title of the 
Sacied Mountain,** which is applied to 
Mount Theches by later writeis Dio- 
dorus, who often differs from Xenophon 
in the names he employs, while follow- 
ing him in the substance of his narra- 
tive, calls it Mt Chemiim (rb 

^pos, XIV 29) He erroneously places it 
fifteen days* march from Gymnesia, the 
Gynmms of Xenophon, instead of five 
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through that of the Colchians — ^before they found themselves 
at the Greek colony of Trapezus, or Trehizond Here their 
wanderings and dangers may be considered as having come to 
an end their subsequent piogress along the southern coast of 
the Euxine — ^from Trapezus to Cotyora by land, and horn 
thence to Sinope and Heraclea by sea — ^presents comparativf ly 
little interest, though not without value for its geographical 
details, as well as for the light which it incidentally throi\s 
upon the relations of the Greek colonists on the Euxine i\ith 
their barbarian neighbours 

§ 11 The details of the march of the Greeks, as above given 
from Xenophon appeal so distinct, and in themselves are so 
clear and intelligible, that it is the more disappointing to find 
the extieme difficulty of explaining, or reconciling them v'vith 
the existing geography of the regions m question We arc 
still indeed, notwithstanding the researches of recent travelleis, 
but imperfectly acquainted with the countries that must have 
been tiaversed by the Greeks, between the high table-land of 
Armenia and the Black Sea , but enough is known of their 
physical geography to show that they constitute one of the 
most rugged and intricate mountain tracts in any part of 
the world If we consider the position of the Greek leaders, 
having to foice their way through such a country, in the 
midst of hostile tribes, without maps, without compass, with 
mere local guides, who probably knew nothing of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and having themselves hut a very vague 
general notion of their situation with regard to any known 
points, it cannot suipiise us to find that the geographical data 
are m reality wholly incomplete 

From the passage of the Euphrates till they arrived at 
Trebizond, it may be faiily said that not a single point can be 
identified with any approach to ceitainty. The river Phasis 
may indeed be reasonably supposed to be the branch of the Aras 
or Araxes, which flows through a district still called Pasin in 
the upper part of its course,^ and the presence of the Phasiani 


Brant’s Jmvmey mi Armenta, in the JoumaJl of ftipogi B(jc vol x p '-HI 
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in the same neighboniliood would tend to confirm tins Yiew. 
It IS certain at all events that it tad nothing to do with the 
celebiated Oolchian river of the name, though it is not im- 
probable, as has been suggested, that the Greeks supposed 
them to be identical, and followed the couise of the river 
farther than necessary under this impiession But it seems 
impossible to believe (as supposed by some modem writers) 
that they wandered foi many days’ march fiom their tiue 
direction, and then made a sudden letuin in cider to recover 
it. No trace of such an error is found m the narrative of 
Xenophon, who could not have omitted to mention a circum- 
stance which would have exercised so important an influence 
on the fortunes of the aimy It is indeed utteily impossible 
to explain the distances given, and even if we admit these to 
be greatly exaggerated, the number of days employed on the 
march lemains to be accounted foi ^ The iiver Haipasus 
cannot be identified with certainty , nor can we fix upon the 
spot from whence the Greeks first caught sight of the sea. 
Even the situation of Gymnias is equally uncertain , though 
it might have been thought that a great and fiouiishing city 
(as Xenophon calls it) within a compaiatively short distance 
of the sea, must have been well known to the Gieeks m after 
times But no mention of the name is found in any later 
geographer, nor even of the tube of the Scythmi, whose 
capital it was The other nations mentioned by Xenophon 
m this part of his route, the Ohalybes or Chaldeans, the 
Taochi, the Phasiani, the Macrones, and the Colchians, are aU 
of them known to us fiom other waters, but both the names 
and the abodes of these wild mountain tiibes were so fluc- 
tuating and uncertain that we derive fiom them little assist- 


^ Col Oliesney says of the route he 
followed from the mountam which he 
calls Gaur Tagh, that the journey from 
theuce to Trebizoud occupied fire days, 
‘‘owing to the necessity of passing 
along what in reality is more a winding 
chasm than a mountam vaUey in the 


ordinary acceptation of the word and 
he adds that the marclies of the Greeks 
through the mountains of Kurdistan 
and Armenia must often have encoun- 
tered difficulties and delays of a similar 
character (Muphrates and Tigrts, vol ii 
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ance in doteimmmg the exact geogiajdiy of tins of the 
inaich ^ 

§ 12 It may be observed that all thes>e tubes, horn the 
Euphrates to the sea, seem to have been in lact holly inde- 
pendent of the Pei Sian Empire, from tlie time the aimy 
quitted Aimenia no tiace is found of Persian authoiity Even 
the petty nations that bordered on the Euxine, from Tiapezus 
to the fiontieis of Paphlagonia, the Mosyncecians, the Cha- 
lybians, and the Tibaiemans, appeal to have enjoyed a state 
of virtual independence, and the go’v einor oi ruiei of the im- 
portant piovince of Paphlagonia conducted himself to^^aids 
the Greeks with all the freedom of an independent sovereign, 
though doubtless owning a nominal allegiance to the Peisiaii 
monarch It was not till the army landed in Bithynia that 
we again find the Persian satrap Pharnabassns taking part in 
opposing then progress 

§ 13 The naiiative of Xenophon, it must always he remem- 
bered, was composed with a historical, not a geographical 
object Hence the geogiaphical details are intioduced almost 
entirely foi the purpose of explaining and lendeiing intel- 
ligible the operations of the Greek foices Oiicumstances had 
indeed placed the histoiian veiy much in the position of a 
geographical explorei, or at least of a travellei through almost 
unknown legions , but the desciiption of those countiies and 
their inhabitants formed no part of his mam subject Such 
notices as we find of them aie introduced merely incidentally 
from then natural connection with the incidents of the march, 
and never assume, as in Herodotus, the cbazacler of collateral 
episodes But in the few cases where he has entered into moic 
detail than usual — as in the desciiption of the desert of Mesopo- 
tamia, in that of the underground dwellings of the Armenians, 
and the somi-baibaious habits and manners of the Mosyncecians 
— we recognize at once the character of an intelligent and 
trustworthy observei, and find cause to regret that he has not 


• Note P, p 375, 
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moie frequently dilated upon such subjects One peculiar 
circumstance i^hich he relates — ^the singular effects pioduced 
upon his soldiers by the poisonous honey found in the moun- 
tains of the Colchians~has been completely 'verified by the 
observations of modem travellers ^ 

The other works of Xenophon are of no importance in a 
geographical point of view His ffellemea, like the gieat work 
of Thucydides, of which it is the continuation, is confined to 
the affairs of Greece, and the countries immediately adjacent , 
while the Cyrop&sdta, which, had it been a real history of the 
reign of Cyrus, could not have failed to be a work of much 
interest to the geographer, is in fact a mere historical romance , 
and the incidental notices of a geographical character that are 
actually found in it, are not only very vague and indefinite, 
but in many cases utteily erroneous and calculated to mislead 
the reader ^ 


3 Anah iv 8, § 20 According to 
Mr Hamilton the deletenons quality 
c»t the honey is produced by the bees 
leedmg on the fio'wei*s of the beautiful 
Azalea Pontica, which clothes the hill- 
sides above Trebizond, and ascends the 
slopes ot the mountains ne\t the < oast 
lor a height of 4000 or 5000 feet, but is 


not found on the south side of the same 
range (Hamilton's Asia Minor, vol i 
pp 160, 164, 166) This observation 
exactly agrees with the narrative of 
Xenophon 

1 1 See the remarks of Col Mure in 

I his Mutory of Greek Literature, vol v 
I pp 384-886 
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KOTE A, p 343 

COMPOSITION OF THE ANABASIS 

It seems absolutely necessary to suppose that some sueli notes 
were preserved by Xenopbon, otlicrwise it would bave been im- 
possible for bim to have given tbe details of tbe march with the 
care and acciiiacy which distinguish them in all those parts of the 
route wheie we aie able to verify them with any cerUmtj’' "We 
know that the Anabasis — at least in the form in which it is now 
pieserved to ns — ^was not composed till many ^^ears after Xeno- 
phon’s return to Greece, when he was settled at ScxUus in the 
neighbouihood of Olympia, as he not only gives us a particular 
description of the grove and temple which he dedicated to Diana 
at that place, but speaks of his sons as grown-up youths of sufficient 
age to take an active part in the pleasures of the chase {Anah v 3, 
§ 10), though ho elsewhere speaks of himself as childless at the time 
he was with tbe army in Thrace, after the close of the expedition* 
(Ib vii. 6, § 34 ) 

It IS however probable that the work may have been in great 
pait composed long before, or at least that he may have committed 
to writing some brief comment aiies concerning the events which 
he had witnessed, while they were still fresh in his memory But 
the whole series of mai ches and distances traversed could hardly 
have been preserved otheiwise than hy being committed towntmg 
at the time , and there is certainly nothing improhahle in such a 
supposition. 


NOTE B, p. 343 

COMPUTATION OF DISTANCES IN PAEASANGS. 

The Peisian measure of the “parasang” appears to have been 
in use throughout the monarchy in the days of Xenophon, as well 
as those of Herodotus (see Chapter YII ) , and the distances along 
the frequented highways were doubtless estimated in those days 
m paiasdiigs, as they are at the present time along the post-roads 
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m farmngs or farsallis The ongin of the name, as well as of the 
measure itself, is uncertain, but both Xenophon and Herodotus 
regard it as equivalent to 30 Greek stadia (Xenoph Anab ii 
1, § 6 , vn 26 Herodot ii 6 , v 53 ) Strabo however tells us 
that there was considerable discrepancy upon this point, some 
writers estimating it at 30, some at 40, and others again at not 
less than 60 stadia (xi p 518) He himself regards it, like 
the Egyptian schcBnus, as of variable length It was doubt- 
less in reality a mere estimate, or rough itinerary measure, as is 
still the case with the modem farsahh Of the latter Colonel 
Chesney says “The modem farsang or farsakh of Persia vanes 
according to the nature of the ground from 3^ to 4 English miles 
per hour, and heing almost always calculated for mules or good 
horses, under favourable circumstances it frequently exceeds 
4 miles The ancient parasang appears to have been fixed at 
30 stadia, or 3 geographical miles But this being also a road 
measure, it nc iouht varied as at present, and was regulated ac- 
cordmg to the nature of the country.” (Chesney’s Bujghrates and 
Tigris, vol ii p 207.) 

From a comparison of the distances given by Xenophon on the 
march ujg the country from Sardis to Thapsacus — ^two fixed points 
known with ceitamty — Colonel Chesney deduces the average length 
of the parasang as equal to 2 6 G miles , hut several portions of 
the route would give only about 2 10 G. miles Major Kennell 
estimated the parasang at 2 25 G. miles Mi Hamilton, computing 
only from distances in Asia Minor, reckons the parasang as some- 
thing less than G miles It is clear that no exact result can 
he attained by any such method, as we neither know the piecise 
line of the ancient loutes, nor have we any exact measurements of 
the modem ones But it seems clear that while the modern farsakh 
generally exceeds 3 G. miles, the ancient parasang on the average fell 
considerably shoit of that length. There is nothing in this to 
surprise us, or lead us to have recourse to any far-fetched hypothesis 
to explain it , the tendency to o»er-estimate distances in travelling 
being much more frequent than the contraiy erior Even along 
the highways and great lines of route— such as the “royal road” 
described by Heiodotus — there is no reason to suppose that the 
distances were “measured and marked” as they unquestionably 
were along the Eoman roads , any more than we are to suppose 
the roads themselves to have had any resemblance to those of the 
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Romans The distances were doiiMess mere estimates^ as they are 
at the present day along the so-called post-roads of Persia Thus 
the route from Teheran to Tahreez — one of the most frequented 
in modem Persia — ^is divided into stages from one post-station to 
another, corresponding piecisely with the ara$fxol of Herodotus 
and Xenophon, and of just the same average length, vaiying from 
four to five and six farsahhs, though occasionally extending to 
seven or even eight (UsshePs Journey from London to Persepohs^ 
pp 647-662) 

Mr Ainsworth assumes the parasang to have "been m all cases 
really equivalent to 30 stadia or 3 geographical miles , a funda- 
mental error, the effect of which may he frequently traced through- 
out the whole of his work 

Colonel Chesney, while justly regarding it as a mere “road 
measure ’* supposes it to he, like the modem Persian farsakh, the 
equivalent of “ an hour of time an assumption which may well 
be doubted But even if it were so in its origin, and that the 
Peisians had derived from the Babylonians the division of the day 
into twelve hours, it is certain that neither they, nor the G-reeks, 
possessed any portable instruments for the measurement of time, 
and hence any attempt to estimate distances by this process must 
have been of the vaguest possible character 


NOTE C, p 344 

BATE OF MAECHING 

Ml* Gxote 18 almost the only writer who has made (as it appears 
to me) suf&cient allowance for the full operation of these causes 
Sever^ of the modern geographical inquirers have been misled by 
a strong desire to reconcile or explain the distances given by 
Xenophon, without inquiring what probable foundation there could 
be for hxs statement of tbose distances This defect is especially 
prominent in Mr* Ainsworth, m whom it is the more remarkable 
as, having himself travelled over a large part of the ground tra- 
versed by the Greek army, he would be naturally tbe more familiar 
with the great difficulties which it presented* Yet he uniformly 
translates the parasangs into miles, at the rate of 3 G miles to a 
parasang, as confidently as if he werc dealing with distances given 
m the Roman Itineraries, which had been really measured along 
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lines of bigli load Hence he does not hesitate to describe the 
Gieeks as maiching foity-five (geogiapbicalj miles in thiee dajs, 
through, deep snow — m some paits, according to Xenophon’s own 
statement, not less than six feet in depth Such a march may 
be safely pronounced impossible and the same criticism may be 
applied, with scarcely less positiveness, to many other poitions of 
the march through tins mountainous distuct In one passage 
indeed Xenophon himself desciihes the army as marching for seven 
days at the rate of five parasangs a day (/xem topto iTropevOrjaav crra^*- 
p.0119 enra dva 7r€UT€ Trapacrdyyas; rrjs ^p€pa% IV 6, § 4) and this may 
serve to give some clue to the mode of his computation It is pio- 
bable that he leckoned an average day’s march at five parasangs, 
and estimated the distances accordingly, without making sufficient 
allowance for distuibmg causes Such a mode of calculation is the 
more remarkable, as he himself gives five parasangs as the oidinary 
rate of daily maich, while the army was ascending the valley of 
the Tigns, undei the charge of Tissapheines, so that they were 
pioceeding thiough a friendly, as well as a natuially easy, country 
(Anah 11 4, §§ 25-28). The first instance, after quitting the 
Tigris, in which he describes them as maiching more than fi^e para- 
sangs a day, was through the countiy of the Taochi, where they 
were hard pressed for subsistence, in consequence of the baibanans 
having earned off all supplies into their strongholds, and they pio- 
bably theiefore were induced to make forced maiches in hopes 
of arriving at fresh villages Hence they are here said to have 
marched 30 parasangs in five days, or 6 parasangs a day Again, 
after obtaining fresh supplies by storming the fort of the Taochians, 
they are said to have accomplished not less than 50 parasangs in 
7 days, though engaged m continual combats with the Chal} hes, 
whom Xenophon describes as the most warlike people they met 
with (Anah iv 7, § 15) On the other hand, from the Harpasus 
to Gymnias, though apparently unopposed, and travelling in part 
through a level country (Sta TreStbv), they resumed their customary 
rate of 5 parasangs a day and after they had come in sight of the 
sea, where we might have supposed that they would be in haste to 
arrive at Trebizond, they advanced but 10 parasangs m three days 
through the land of the Macronians, and 7 parasangs in two days 
through that of the Colohians» 

If any confirmation were wanting of the extreme vagueness and 
uncertainty of all estimates of distance under such ciicumstances, it 
will be abundantly supplied by a reference to the recent experience 
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of the English expedition into Ahyssima Here the distances ti*a- 
versed hy the army were afterwards actually measnred with a chain, 
and it was found that a day’s march, estimated by experienced 
officers at 16 or 18 miles, often did not exceed eighth 

Both Major Kennell and Col Chesney repeatedly advert to the 
difficulties encountered by the Greeks m this part of their retreat, 
and the impossibility of their having actually performed the dis- 
tances which Xenophon supposed them to have accomplished 
Col Chesney indeed admits that they could not have advanced 
more than a mile per hour through the snows of Armenia (vol 11 
p 230) hut he is misled by supposing the parasang to represent 
an hour’s march, forgetting that such a mode of computation was 
wholly unknown to Xenophon 


NOTE D, p 345. 

ROUTE OF CYRUS THROUGH PHRYGIA 

This part of the route of Cyras has been a source of much per- 
plexity to modern geographeis, especially to the earlier wnters on 
the subject The researches of modem travellers have thrown 
considerable light upon it, but without altogether explaining the 
difficulty (See Hamilton’s Asia MermTjTol ii pp 198-204 Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Track, pp. 24-35 Xoch, Zug der Zehntaiisend, 
p 19 ) It IS clear that Cyrus, when ho quitted Celsenae, for some 
leason which is not explained to us, instead of continuing his 
march direct tow ai ds Iconium, made a wide circuit, passing round 
the mountain group of Sultan Dagh, to the north, instead of taking 
the line of road to the south of it By so doing he struck into 
a well-known and natural lino of route, fiom the neighbourhood 
of Synnada (Afium Kara Hissar) to Iconium, and there can be no 
doubt that the towns of Thymbrium and Tyriaeum may he placed 
along this line, though their exact site is still subject to some 
doubt The place called Caystri Pedion must therefore be sought 
in the neighbourhood of the small lake called Eber Ghiol hut the 
station before this, called by Xenophon Ceramon Agora, cannot be 
determined even approximately The expression, how^ever, that it 
was “ the last city on the side of Mysia ** {^6\iv olKovfjiivi]v, iar^aTTjv 
Trpos TQ Mv(rt^ clearly to a situation towaids 

the northern frontier of Phrygia (probably in the neighbourhood 
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of Ufeliak) 3 and it seems certain, therefore, that Cyrus, in starting 
from Celdsnse, took in the first instance a direction somewhat to the 
westward of north, with which the presumed position of Peltae would 
coincide The motive foi this sudden deviation from the ordinary 
line of route is unknown to us , hut it greatly exceeds what can he 
supposed to have been made without some special reason He must 
also have made an equally sudden turn after visiting Ceramon 
Agora with the view of regaining his general direction towaids the 
south-east 

I concur with Mi Grote in behoving in the accuracy of 
Xenophon’s description of this pai*t of the route, which lay through 
an open country, easily traversed by an army, and where the loads 
must have been well known to the Persian officers The difficulty 
is, that the two most impoifant points — Ceiamon Agora and 
Caystri Pedion — are not mentioned by any other writer and 
though the names of Peltse, Th;ymbrium, and Tyriseum are men- 
tioned by later geographers, it is m a manner that affords little 
assistance in determining their site We have thus five stations 
along a line of march undoubtedly very circuitous — ^for it occupied 
not less than 92 parasangs, while the direct route from Celsense 
to Iconium could not have exceeded 150 G miles (or about 60 
parasangs) — no one of which can he fixed with certainty. 

It may he added, that this sudden deviation towards the north 
had the effect of turning his hack upon the Pisidians, and must 
therefore have at once betrayed the fact that his expedition against 
that people was a mere pretence 


NOTE E, p. 346 

PASSES BETWEEN CILICIA AND SYEIA 

The topography of these passes has been carefully investigated 
by several modem writers — and Col Ghesney’s survey and map 
of the localities have thrown much light on the matter The passes 
having been undefended, Xenophon does not seem to have given 
full attention to their difficulties. Thus, while he mentions the 
actual fortified gates between Issus and Myriandrus, to which he 
gives the name of the Cilioian and Synan gates, from their forming 
at this time the frontier of the two countries (1 4, § 4), he does not 
notice eithei the pass throngh tho western branch of Mount Amanus 
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(the Amanian Gates of Strabo), bj which Gyms must have de- 
scended to the Gulf ofissns, or the narrow pass of Beikn, by 
which, after leaving M3a-3aiidnis, he most have crossed the mam 
ridge of Mount Amanus to enter into Syiia, stnetly so called. 
Neither of these passes however presented difficulties comparable 
to those of the Pylae Gilicise, of which Xenophon speaks in such 
strong terms 


NOTE F, p. 347. 

EOUTE FROM THE GULF OF I&SXTS TO THE EUPHRATES 

The stations and distances given, after leaving M^riandrus, arc 

To the river Chains . , -.4 days, 20 parasangs 

„ sources of the river Baradax 5 „ 30 „ 

„ river Euphrates at Thapsacus 3 „ 15 „ 

Of these, the Chalus is evidently the river of Aleppo (itself called 
in latei times Chalyhon, whence the modern Haleb), hut we cannot 
determine at what point the army crossed it and the sources of 
the Daradax— also described as a considerable nver, 100 feet in 
width, and where the Persian kings had a park — ^have not been 
identified, though that stream must certainly have been situated 
in the neighbourhood of the modem Ealis The position of Thap- 
sacus renders it almost certam that the army must have reached 
the Euphrates some time before halting at that city, and followed 
its course downwards though the words of Xenophon (1 4, § 11) 
would certainly in themselves have led us to supper that this was 
the fiist point where they touched on the Euphrates This is a 
circumstance worthy of note in its hearing on other disputed 
q^uestions in regard to the hne of march. 


NOTE G, p. 347. 

THAPSACUS. 

Major Rennell in his lUusirations of the Geography of Xenophon 
(p 60), fell into the error (in common with D’AnviHe) of placing 
Thapsacus at the modem Deir, more than 100 miles lower down 
the river than its true position, and thus iiirew the whole geo- 
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grapby of this part of the march into confusion The tme site was 
first determined by the regular suryey of the Euphrates under 
Colonel Chesney, when it was found that the Euphrates was ford- 
able at this point only The existence of large mounds m the 
immediate neighbourhood points to the site of a city of importance, 
such as Thapsacus is described by Xenophon, who calls it “ a large 
and \\ealthy city*’ (ttoXis fieydXr} koI evSat/Kop, Anah i. 4, § 11) and 
such it continued to he during the greater part of the Macedonian 
period, but befoie the tune of Strabo it had declined, and given 
way to the establishment of the customary passage at Zeugma (the 
modern Bir), more than 120 miles higher up the river 

The Euphrates was only fordable at this point at ceitain seasons of 
the year at other times it was crossed by a bndge of boats It was 
in this manner that Alexander aftei wards mossed it (Arrian, iii 7) 
and under the Seltuudan kings there was a permanent budge of 
boats (^€vy/jLa) established theie (Strabo, xvi 1, § 21, p. 746) When 
Cyrus crossed the river at this point the Thapsacenes asseitod that 
the river had never been fordable hefoi e, and had only become so 
in ^honour of Cyrus (And> i 4, § 18) but it is evident that this 
was a mere piece of flattery, based upon the fact that it was subject 
to great fluctuations, and often impassable on foot 
(See Ainsworth’s Travels in the Track pp 70-72 , Chesney’s 
Bujihrates and Tigris^ vol i p 416, vol ii p 213) 

It may he added that the river has hero exactly the width 
reported by Xenophon of 4 stades or 800 yards (Ainsworth, I e ). 


NOTE H, p 366. 

POSITION OF PYL^ 

The position of Tylae unfoitunately cannot he determined with 
accuracy, though it is an essential point m order to ai range the 
details of the suhseq^uent opeiations Its name appeals to point 
to some unexplained peculiarity of its situation, hut all that we 
learn from Xenophon is that it was apparently situated at the 
point where the hanen, undulating, slightly upland couutiy of 
Mesopotamia gives way to the level and feitile alluvial plains of 
Babylonia. (Compare i 5, § 5, and 7, § 1 ) This transition is 
described by all tiavelleis as very strongly marked, and according 
to Mr Ainsworth the point where it takes place m following the 
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ponrse of tlie Euphrates is about 14 miles above the village of 
Felujah (Ainsworth’s Tramh, p 81 ) It is a few miles below 
that point that at the present day the Saklawiyeh — originally a 
mere artificial canal, but which has gradually become a tortuous 
river — leaves the Euphrates, and traverses the low country to join 
the Tigris below Baghdad 

Here therefore Mr. Ainsworth fixes the site of Pylee , but it is 
impossible to reconcile this with the statements of the march fiom 
thence to Ounaxa , it was not till the sixth day after leaving PjIjb 
that the army of Cyrus came in sight of that of Artaxerxes, and 
though these were probably short marches, as Cyrus was advancing 
cautiously, expecting at any moment to meet the enemy, they 
could hardly be estimated at less than 60 miles. Now the site of 
the battle was, according to Xenophon 360 stadia (36 Gr miles) 
from Babylon, or according to another account 600 stadia (see the 
next note), and this would place it not more than 30 miles south of 
Pelujah, or less than 20 miles, if we adopt the statement of Gtesias 
Hence Colonel Chesney would place PyloB considerably higher up 
the Euphrates , and Mr Grote consideis it to have been situated 
only a few miles below Hit, which is more than 60 G. miles above 
Eelujah. This is confirmed by a statement of Captain Jonas that 
there is at this point (9^ miles S E. of Hit) a place called Bekaa, 
an Arabic word signifying the same as the Greek Pylae, and tlmt 
there is actually a narrow pass at that place {Journal of Geogr, 
SoG* vol xxxvii, p 167) But it does not appear that there is at 
this point any such marked change in the character of the country 
as would correspond to the supposed situation of Pylse, and the 
distance from Felujah appears much too great Hence the position 
assigned by Mr Grote seems to me as much too high up the 
stream, as that of Mr. Ainsworth would bring it down too low. 

The position of Pylae and that of Cunaxa are indeed to a con- 
siderable extent mutually dependent upon each other , and neither 
the one nor the other can be fixed on fully satisfactory data , but if 
the probable site for the battle, which will be considered m the next 
note, be adopted, Pylae can hardly be thrown so :fer back as it has 
been by Mr. Grote. Yery little assistance can be derived finm the 
statement of the distances in the other direction. From the mouth 
of the Araxes (the Khahour), which is the last fi.xed point that 
can be determined with certainty, the army of Cyrus advanced 
(according to Xenophon) (i. 5) fi%e days^ march, amounting to 
36 parasangs, through a desert country, at the end of which time 
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ttey arnved at a large deserted city called Corsote, situated on 
the river Maskas, whicli was a hundred feet in width But no 
such river is now found flowing into the Euphrates, and the site of 
Corsote cannot be identified Aftei la} ing in a stock of provisions 
here, they again proceeded through a barren country, affording 
no sustenance for either man oi beast, for thirteen days’ maioh 
(reckoned at 90 parasangsj which brought them to Pylge (i 5, 
§ 5) We have thus an estimated distance of 125 parasangs, or 
375 G miles, with only one halting place, which cannot be de- 
tei mined The difficulties and privations of the march are described 
in a lively manner by Xenophon, and he tells us that the difficulty 
of procuring piovisions led Cyrus to press on his advance with all 
possible speed, and to make forced marches Hence we find them 
accomplishing 7 parasangs a day in the first stage of the maich, 
and very neaily as much in the second, notwithstanding its long 
pmtracted duration It may well be doubted whether both esti- 
mates are not materially ovei -rated But besides this, the actual 
distance marched by an army, following the course of such a river 
as the Euphrates, cannot be judged without knowing how nearly 
they kept to it, and to what extent they were able to cut off its 
numerous windings From the mouth of the Khabour to the Salda- 
wiyeh is about 250 English miles, without following the minor 
sinuosities of the river, hut the distance may be inci eased to 
a great extent, if we suppose the aimy to have kept as close as 
possible to its banks In such a case therefore any attempt io 
fix; the position of Pylse by reference to its distance from the 
Kbahour would he utteily futile 

The only other place mentioned hi/ name in this pait of the maich 
28 a city called by Xenophon Charmande, which he teims ‘‘a laige 
and wealthy city ” (ttoXls evSat/jLCDv kuI juiydXrjf i 5, § 10), but which 
was situated on the othei side of the Euphrates, on which account 
the army passed it by without halting, though they procured pro- 
visions from thence Foi the same reason probably Xenophon has 
not mentioned its distance, stating only that it was passed during 
the march through the deseit (Kara rous; ipi^fjLov^s (rraOfx.ovs)* The 
name is not found in any other author, but it certainly seems pro- 
bable (as suggested by Mr Grote) that the city designated could 
be no other than the Is of Heiodotus (i 179), still called Hit, which 
on account of its bitumen springs, must always have been a place 
of some importance But even if this identification be admitted, 
it throws no light on fho other points m dispute connected with 
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this part of the march, as we are left in doubt as to the distance 
of Charmande fiom either Cursote or 


NOTE I, p 349 

SITE OP CUKAXA 

This was the conclusion arrived at by Mi Giote (vol ix. p 5G, 
note 2), and appears preferable to the site fixed on by Colonel 
Chesney (followed by Mr Ainsworth), who placed the field of battle 
near a spot marked on bis map by the Mounds of Mohammed, at the 
mouth of a river or canal called the Kutha (Chesney, vol 11 p 217 , 
Ainsworth’s TiaieZa, pp 81, 87) This site is about 20 miles farther 
south than that adopted by Mr. Giote, and by so much nearei 
Babylon , thus agreeing with the statement of Xenophon, rather 
than with that of Otesias But, as obser\ed in the text, the testi- 
mony of Ctesias is in this probably the best authority. 

Since Ml Grote’s note was written, Lieutenant Bewsher, who 
has made a regular survey of this part of Babylonia, di^coveied 
that one of the mounds, which in this country always mark the 
sites of ancient habitation, is called Tel Xuneeseh, a remarkable 
resemblance to the ancient name He himself indeed remarks that, 
“ in a eountiy where names of mounds are frequently clianged — 
except indeed the larger ones — ^it seems improbable, and almost too 
good to he true^ that this one particular spot, the site of which has 
been so long sought for, should have kept its name intact for nearly 
2300 years” {Journal of Geogr Soc vol xxxvii p 166) It must 
be added that the circumstance which he mentions that Kuneeseh 
IS the Arabic for “ church,” tends to weaken the force of the 
inference from the coincidence of name, but on the other band 
the position of the mound in question, which is situated just to the 
south of the canal known as the Abu Gharraib, 17 nules from 
Fehqab, and 51 in a direct line fiom Babel, the northernmost of 
the rums of Babylon (Bewshei, Z c ), agiees so well with the 
requiiements of our historical data, as to lend a strong confirma- 
tion to the evidence of the name, and to leave little doubt that the 
plain between Tel Kuneeseb and the Euphrates — which has a 
width varying from 3 to 4 miles — ^was really the scene of the far 
famed battle of Cunaxa (See the map ) 
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NOTE K, p. 349 

SITTACE 

The disappearance of cities that have attained to considerable 
prosperity and opulence is a remaikablo fact, of which there are 
many instances m these conntiies Thus the site of Kiifah — the 
onginal seat of the Caliphs, until their capital was transferred to 
Baghdad in 763 — is barely to be identified some insignificant 
heaps of pebbles scattered ovei the plain alone serving to indicate 
the site of what was once a great city (Usshei, Journey fiom London 
to Persepolis^ p 465) Even of the opulent Seleucia, which in 
the time of Strabo contained 600,000 inhabitants and doubtless 
abounded in splendid buildings, nothing lemains but long lines of 
earthen rarnpaits, inclo‘«ing the mere vestiges of former habitation 
(Layard, Nineveh and Babylon^ p 571) We cannot theiefore wonder 
at the disappeaiance of all trace of the Sittace of Xenophon, which 
must have been situated in the neighbourhood of Baghdad, pro- 
bably hetween that city and the site of Seleucia It was certainly 
oibovG the point of confluence of the Diyala, otherwise the Greeks 
would have had to pass that rnei, after crossing the Tigris of 
which there is no mention The distance of 20 parasangs from Opis 
affords us no assistance, as the site of Opis itself is still unceitain 
The name of Sittace as a city is not found in later writers, but 
it must undoubtedly have been the capital which gave name to the 
province of Sittacene, and this, as we learn distinctly from Strabo, 
was situated between Susiana and Babylonia, on the east ot the 
Tigris (Strabo, xv 3, p 732, xvi l,p 744) though Sittace itself, as 
is plain from the narrative of Xenophon, was on the western or 
Babylonian side of tbe nver (Anah ii. 4, §§ 13-24) 


NOTE L, p 349 

THE MEDIAN WALL 

Previous to this discovery hy Lieut Bewsher of the remains of 
the wall 111 question, which may be considered as completely coi- 
responding with what is required by the narrative of Xenophon, 
it was supposed by many writers that the Median Wall must 
have been a bariier across from tbe Euphiates to the Tigris, such 
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as we find certainly existing at a later penod But this wall or 
rampart, the remains of which aie still visible, and are known 
to the Aiabs as Khalu Kimrud, or Sidd himrnd, leaves the Tigris 
moie than 50 miles above Baghdad, extending in a S W direction 
towards the Euphrates, and would, if prolonged to that river, 
stnke it about 3 miles above the Sakiawiyeh canal, and at least 
8 above Eelujab (See the description of it in the Journal of 
Geographical Society, vol ix pp 445-6, 473-4 ) It was evidently 
this wall, of which the remains, already in a half-mined state 
(‘‘semiruta mnrornm vestigia”) aie noticed during the advance of 
the Emperor Julian down the valley of the Tigris (Ammian Marcell 
XXIV, 2, § 6) The objections to such a theory were insuperable , 
for it was utterly unintelligible that the Greeks should have re- 
turned so far northward, after the battle , and if they had passed 
thiongh this wall, instead of hungmg them towards the Tigris, 
they would have emerged into the barien stony plains of Meso- 
potauna, the Sidd Nimrud maiking exactly the limit between these 
and the iich alluvial tract of Babylonia. Moreover Xenophon 
describes the army as passing, on the third day before the battle, a 
vast trench dug by order of Artaxeixes in older to impede the 
advance of Gyms, but which after all he left undefended and 
this trench, he tells us, was carried through the plain for a distance 
of 12 parasangs to the Median wall (i 7, § 15) Such a line of 
defence IS nnmtclligible, if the wall was a rampai t extending across 
fiom the one river to the other but would be an obvious ex- 
pedient, if the wall had a diiection obliquely through the centre 
of Bahj Ionia, like the rampart of which the ruined remains weie 
discovered by Lieut. Bewsber 

On the other hand Btiabo mentions a wall, which he calls “ the 
Wall of Semiramis” (to SLaret^Kryxi.), which appears 

to have extended from [the Euphrates to the Tigns at the point 
where they approached the most closely to one another (Strabo, ii 
p 80, XI p 529) , and this has been supposed by Majoi Beniiell and 
Mr Grote to be the Median Wall of Xenophon But in the fi.rbt 
place no trace remains of such a bulwark, which, if it really existed 
at the nairowest pait between the two livers, must have been 
situated near the modem city of Baghdad, between Cunaxa and 
Babylon and moreover tbe account given by Strabo (from Eiatos- 
thenes) is by no means clear, but seems to place this nanowest 
point at Opis on the Tigns, which must certainly have been 
situated considerably faithei to the noid'h than the real nock of tin 
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istlimtts It may well be doubted therefore whether there is not a 
misconception on the subject, and whether the Wall of Semiramis 
(of Strabo and Eratosthenes) was not m reality the same of which 
the remains are still called Sidd Nimind (the Wall of Nimrud) 
But even if there ever really existed such a line of waU as that 
mentioned by Strabo, at the point wbeie the two nvers approach 
within less than 20 miles of each other, it would not have corre- 
sponded near so well with the narrative of Xenophon as the wall 
discovered by Lieut Bewsher, which must have lam directly across 
the route of an army proceeding from the Euphrates near Cunaxa 
to Sittace on the Tigris, whether we place that city below oi above 
Baghdad 

It may he added tha^t the remains of the Hubl es Suhhr show 
that wall to have been built of bricks cemented with bitumen, in 
accoi dance with the description of the Median Wall in Xenophon 
(ii 4, § 12), while the Sidd Ximrud is built of “tbe small pebbles 
of the country imbedded in cement of lime ” (Journal of Geogr 
Soc vol IX p 446 ) 

It would be obviously idle to attempt to identify the great ditch 
dug by order of Artaxerxes, any moie than the two canals that 
were ciossed by the Greeks on their way from the Median Wall to 
the Tigris Such canals have been in aU ages cut for the purposes 
either of irrigation oi mtemal communication and when neglected 
veadily assume m the course of time the aspect of natural rivers 
Such IS at the present time the Saklawiyeh, which is still navigable 
for a small steamer, and such was in the middle ages the Xahr 
Malcha, or Eoyal Biv er, which is now dry in the main part of its 
course A glance at the map given by Lieut Bewsber (Journal 
of Geogr Soc^ voL xxvii ) will sufficiently show by what a com- 
plicated network of canals and artificial streams all this part of 
Babylonia is intersected the greater part of which date from the 
period of the Caliphs of Baghdad — and have consequently tended to 
destroy all possibility of tracing its condition in ancient times 


NOTE M, p 350 

MARCH ALONG THE TIGRIS 

The stages and distances given by Xenophon (li 4, § 26) after 
crossing the Tigris are as follows 
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From the passage of the Tigris near Sittace, 

to the river Physciis and the city of Opis 4 days, 20 paxasangs. 
thence through Media to the Milages of 

Paivsatis 6 , JO , 

a'^ong the left lank of the Tigiis to the 
in 01 Zapatas 4 ^ 20 „ 

The last ten da} s’ march lay through an -iinmh<LhitcJ conntiv 
{irTaOfXQv^ €pr;/AOTs), V, lih the excepilon of tre “v •Oage'^ of 
whole ihey halted, hut on the first day’s march ijorn these \ images 
111 01 c 'vva':) a large and wealthy city named Caome (Koii^ttQ on the. 
otlier Bide of the iner, fiom which the Giccks iccencd abundant 
supplies Unfoi innately neither Tasnse nor Opia can h fixed with 
any ceitaint} Captain L}nch indeed considered some rains tiiat 
he had di«>covered near the junction of the Adhem with the ligi''s 
to he those of Opis, in which ca^e the in or Adhem would represoiit 
the rii} scus of Xenophon {Geogr Journal, vol ix \) 472), and this 
view IS adopted by Col Chesney (Eu^iTiratrs and Tigris, voi i 
p 30) but the identification is far from certain Opifa is aga.n 
mentioned dm mg the campaigns of Alexander, m wlio&e Time it 
was btill a laigo ai'd inipoitaiit city, as it is descibed by Xeno- 
phon, though Stiabo speaks of it as a meie village (ii 1, p 80) 
EuL wo baxe no othei clue to its position, except that Eiatcsi bents 
(ap Strah I c ) apparently designates it as marking one extremity of 
tlic Wall ut Semiramis, a statement which can hardl} be leconciled 
with the position assigned to it by Capiain Lynch Csena^ of 
which the name is not found in any othex writci, has been gene- 
rally identified witli the modern town of Seiin, out tne resem- 
blance of name, as pointed out by Mi Giote (xol ix p ’-)J, noic), 
lb really a delusion , and the situation of Senn, just opposite 1/) 
the mouth of the Gi eater Zab, is certainly at variance with that 
assigned by Xenophon to Cmude, A»hicli he placet, distinctly on the 
first da\’s march afiei lea\ing the -villages ot Parysatis It would 
seem much moio probable that Caen as occupied tlie site now maiked 
by the lums at Kalah Shergat, which have been lecently ex- 
plored bv Ml La} aid (Kineiehand its ii’emams, vol i p 5 vol ii 
pp 45-60) It js tine that the existing remains appeal all to 
belong to the ancient As-'} nan city, but it is not at all improbable 
that it may have continued to be inhabited at a later peiiod At 
all events the Cocnae ot Xenophon must have been situated some- 
where in its immediate neighbourhood 
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Another difficulty aiises, in regard to this part of the march, 
fiom the omission of all mention of the Lessei Zab, an important 
stream, which the Greeks must necessarily have crossed Hero- 
dotus distinctly mentions the two riveis of the same name, both of 
which had to be crossed in foilowing tbe line of the “loyal road,” 
and the passage of such rivers is one of the points m geneial most 
studiously noted by Xenophon It is impossible not to suspect that 
in this instance Xenophon’s memory had played him false, and that 
he had forgotten the circumstance that there were two riveis of the 
name of Zabatus or Zapatas, of which had been crossed by the 
army In this case the villages of Parysatis were probably situated 
near tbe mouth of the Lesser Zab , the distance between the two 
Ti\eis being 57 miles, which would just correspond with the 
20 parasangs of Xenophon 


NOTE N, p 350 

EUIXED CITIES OF ASSYEIA 

It was on this pait of their march, \>hile the Greeks were ad- 
vancing through the open country on the left bank of the Tigris, 
that they passed the two deseited cities named by Xenophon Larissa 
and Mespila, the gigantic rums of which seem to have forcibly 
attracted his attention {Anoib lu 4, § 7-12) These may be safely 
identified with the sites of Nimroud and Kouyunjik, which have 
been rendered so familiar to modern readers by the lecent researches 
of Ml Layaid But no plausible explanation can be given of the 
names by which they are here designated, and which aie unknown 
to any other ancient writer The curious legends which Xeno- 
phon relates concerning them, and which he obviously heard on 
the spot, show how entirely all trace of their true histoiy and 
origin had already been lost in his time 


NOTE 0, p 363 

SOTJBCES OF THE TIGEIS 

The Tigris may be considered, like the Euphi ates, as formed by 
the junction of two principal streams , of which the western branch 
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lb tlie more considerable, and is regarded b^" modem geographers 
as the tiue Tigris This takes its rise m the monntainb of Ar- 
menia, about 40 miles N W of Diarbekr, and within a \ery few 
miles of the nearest point on the Euphrates But the stream which 
joins the river of Diaibekr about 80 miles (m a direct line) below 
that town is so important a tributary, that it is considered by many 
geographers as constituting what may be called the Eastern Tigns. 
This arm is itself foiined by the junction of two others the Buhtan 
Ohai, bometimeb also called the river of Sert — which is clearly the 
Centiites of Xenophon and the Bitlis Ghai, or mer of Bitlis^ 
which he appears to have regai ded as the true Tigris This flows 
from N to S and has its sources within a few miles of the Lake of 
Yan while the Buhtan Chai which flows from the E rises in the 
mountains of Kurdistan, in a tract that has only recently been 
visited by any modem traveller. 


NOTE P, p 375. 

DESCENT THROUaH AEMENIA TO TEEBI20ND 

It may be worth while to add a few remaiks on the geography 
of this part of the loute, though there seems little hope that the 
difficulties with which it is perplexed will ever be wholly explained 
Yet it may not be impossible at least to clear some of them away 
Major Eennell was, I believe, the first to identify the Hai pasus 
of Xenophon (which he describes as a large river 400 feet m width) 
with the stream now called Arpa-su, or Arpa-cliai, a northern 
tributary of the Araxes, and this view has been adopted by Mr. 
Ainsworth, as well as by most modem geographers But the sug- 
gestion of Colonel Ghesney and of Br Koch (which has been 
followed by Mr. Grote) that the Harpasus was in leality the 
Tchoruk Su, a laige stieam flowing through a deep valley which 
separates the mountains of Aimenia from the langes adjoining the 
Euxme (Koch, p 201), is m reality much more plausible, as that 
nver lay directly in the course of the Gieeks towards the sea, 
while in order to reach the Axpa-oliai we must suppose them to 
have made a great detour towaids the N E., for which theie was 
really no occasion Mr Ainsworth indeed carries them still farther 
to the north, into the heart of Georgia, a distance of 90 miles (*), 
and then bnngs them back again no less than 150 miles (I) through 
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tlie country of the Chaljhes to the frontier of the Sc;jthmi (Travels, 
p 183), the whole of this enormous detour being required (as he 
himself confesses) only in order to explain the distances given by 
Xenophon in parasangs of three miles each Dr Koch on the 
other hand, while justly rejecting the theory of Mr Ainsworth, 
supposes the Greeks, after leachmg the Harpasus (Tchoruk Su) 
somewheze m the neighbourhood of the modem Ispir, to have 
wandered away to the eastward as far as Ardahan, and then 
returned to the same river in the neighbouihood of Ardvxn, a 
supposition equally impiobable and uncalled for 

The position of Gymniab would be the key to the whole question, 
if it could be ascertained ; but unfortunately it is wholly uncertain , 
and the different sites that have been suggested are meiely suited 
to the diffeient views of modern writers as to the route of the 
aimy It has thus been placed by Major Eennell at Comasour, by 
Ml Ainsworth at Eizeroum, by Dr Koch in the S W of Georgia, 
while Mr Grote inclines to identify it with Gumisch Khana, a 
place on the high road from Tiebizond to Erzeioum But Gumisch 
Khana is only two or thiee days’ journey from Trebizond, and less 
than 40 G miles m a straight line, and it seems impossible to 
account for the ten days employed on the march between this 
point and the sea Gumisch Khana is at the present day a place 
of importance on account of its silvei mines, which, according to 
Ml Hamilton, are “ the richest and most impoitant in the Ottoman 
dominion” (Hamilton’s Asia Minor, voL i, p 234), and Mr. Grote 
considers these mines as affoiding a plausible explanation of the 
existence of a great and flourishing city ” in the midst of sur- 
rounding barbarians (vol. ix p. 161) But there is no evidence 
that these mines were worked in ancient times, and had they 
been so, within so short a distance of the Greek colonies on the 
Euxine, it seems difficult to believe that some notice of the fact 
would not have been found m some subsequent writer, especially 
Shaho, who was himself a native of the neighbouring province 
of Pontus Yet no mention either of Gymnias or of its silver 
mines is found in any later writer, excepting Diodorus, who 
evidently copied Xenophon, though he wiites the name Gymnasia 
(Diod XIV. 29) 

The determination of the mountain of Theohes, from whence the 
Greeks first caught sight of the sea, must obviously depend upon 
that of the route by which they were approaching the Euxine In 
a country traversed by numerous ranges of high mountams — for 
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t}ie most paiij, as will be seen by a reference to Kiepcrt’s map, 
inDBing in a direction pamZZeZ witb tbe coast— tbeie mn&t be many 
points from which a distant view of the a vmiild siidutiilv bm-^t 
upon the cies ot a ua-vellti, and vhcif\ci tins hr-^t took ]>Lijfs 
under the pc( ul-ai circumstance'- oi lue Gieek ariu^ th^. sighi v ^ald 
be almost ccjually miprcbsive On the modern road hum Eizeioiim 
to Tiehizoiid, the sea trbL been iioin a pLwe called Karakaban 
about 2o miles fioin the ^ca, and at an cievanem bet ton u(>uO 
and GOOO feet, and is debcnbed b} ail tia^ellc's e^tiemely 
stnking But it seems impos^-ible to acoant foi iL time v-molo}..! 
by the Gieeka on the descent to Tiebizond a'^ wc'i a'^ lui ihc 
dctciilb of their march tluihci, if ve suppost this to be tlie 
Av hence they hr&t dtsciied the Luviuo (See 31^* ILuiJiiton\ 
leinaiks, Asia Minor^ \ol i p lOb, and those of 31i Grote, vol ix 
p 162) 3Ii Am^woith and Colonel Ohesney trdosfei tiie bcene 
much farthci inland, to the mountains knoi\n as Kop B.igii and 
Gaul (or Gjaui) Bagli, foiming pait of the second, and more 
inland, chain, south of the \alie;y of the Tchoiuk, ind the 
testimony of Colonel Chosnej that he Lixuself sa^v the sea in 1831 
from tbe bumnnl of Gaui Dagli, winch is distant fiom it neajly 
60 G miles in a direct line (\ol ii p 262'), shows at least that 
these inner ranges cannot be excluded fiom consideiation Bet 
eithei ot these points scorns as much loo fai inland, a-s KaiaKabaii 
IS too neai the sea 

3h Hamilton is inclined to suggest tiiat they iirsi came in sight 
of the sea fiom some point in the langc of mountains extending 
from Ispii to Baibuit, convideiably to the east of the modern line 
of load to Trebizond {I c p 167), and the same \iew has been 
adopted by M Kiepert in Ins remaiks on a papci by 31 Slice tei 
He supposes the Greeks to ha\e eiO'-std the mountains fiom 
Gymnids, — winch he places in the neighbouihood ot Baiburt, 
though not actually on the site of the modem city — by a pass 
leading into the valle}’ of the Suimeneh, and to haTc descended 
that \ alley to the sea, which they w^ould thus reach «'Omo distance 
east of Trebizond This suggestion appeals highh plausible, but 
the loutc in question has not ;)et been follow’ed by any modem 
tiavcller, and we cannot therefoic dctoiminc fully how far it 
answers the required conditions 

On the othei hand the theory of a iccent inquirer who hclieics 
that lie has found the rema.ms of the caim of stones thrown up by 
the Gieeks to mark the spot, on the summit of a mountain just; to 
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the south of the pass called Vavough Dagh, ■which is crossed by the 
road from Baiburt to Gumiseh Khana {Journal of Geoqr Soc \ ol xl 
p 463) may be almost certainly dismissed as untenable Xeno- 
phon’s account clearly implies that the place fioin which the sea 
was first descried lay on the line of march — not that they climbed 
a peak for the purpose Ko geneiai in his senses would have led 
his whole army up a mountain, for the mere purpose of seeing the 
sea, when he could himself have ascertained the fact of its proximity 
by ascending the summit with a reconnoitring party The same 
objection applies still more strongly to the suggestion of M Strecker 
that the Greeks ascended the Kolat Dagh, and after gazing on the 
sea from thence, descended again on the south side and made a great 
detour to the west before resuming the direct road to Trebizond 
The memoir of M Strecker just cited {Beitiage zm Geogi aphischen 
Jhldarung des Buchzuges der Zehniausend durch das Aimemsche Moch’- 
land, Beilin, 1870), together with the counter remarks of M Kiepert, 
was unknown to me when the greater pait of the above note was 
written It was with great satisfaction that I found myself in 
accord with the eminent geographer of Berlin in respect to several 
of the leading points in dispute, especially the identification of 
the Phasis with the upper course of the Araxes, and of the Haipasus 
with the Tchoruk Su If these points can be considered as suffi- 
ciently established, the only points of real inteiest that remain to 
he determined are, the site of Gymnias, and the spot from whence 
the Greeks first caught sight of the sea 
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Sectioh 1 — Epliorus, The Periplus of Seyla^s. 

§ 1 Among the historical wnteis who flemished la the period 
between the expedition of Cyrus and that of Alexander (b c 
399-334) the one who would have contributed the most to our 
geographical knowledge, had his writings been preserved to 
us, IS undoubtedly Ephobus. A native of Cyme in iEolis, he 
composed a great historical work, in thirty books, which may 
fairly be regarded as the first attempt at a general history ^ 
In this he endeavoured to comprehend the history of the 
barbarian nations, as well as that of the Greeks, though 
the latter of course constituted his mam subject; and was 
related by him in detail from the return of the HeracHdse to 
the siege of Perinthus by Philip of Macedon in 340.^ 
His merits as an histoiian it hardly falls within our province 
to consider , but it may be observed that as in lelating the 
earliest periods of Greek history he seems to have given par- 
ticular attention to the origm and foundation of the several 
cities, he bestowed equal pams upon those of the later Greek 
colonies ^ Hence we find him frequently cited as an authoiity 
upon these subjects by Strabo and other writers, and there is 
no doubt that many other statements aie derived from the 
same source, although his name is not quoted His woik 
would therefore have supplied us, had it been preserved, with 
the most important contributions to that interesting subject, 


’ Polyb V 83 See Mme’s of Greek Literature^ vol v p §81, 
* Diodor IV 1, XVI 76 ’ Polyb ix X, xxxiv 1 
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a history of the Greek colonies ^ But besides such incidental 
notices of geographical facts, it appears that two whole books 
of his Yolnminous w^ork were devoted to a general and sys- 
tematic review of geography on which account the fomth 
book is frequently quoted under the title of “Europe” or the 
Description of Europe the fifth in like manner as that of Asia 
and Africa Unfortunately our extant remains of these books 
are so imperfect that they alford us haidly any means of 
judging how far his geogiaphical knowledge was in advance of 
that of Herodotus By far the longest extracts that have been 
preserved to us, relate exclusively to the cities and institutions 
of Greece itself, and hence, however valuable in themselves, 
they have no geographical interest ® 

§ % Of his general views of geography we learn only that he 
regarded the four most distant regions of the earth as occupied 
respectively by the Indians to the east, the ^Ethiopians to the 
south, the Scythians to the north, and the Kelts to the west.® 
The latter people he considered as occupying all Spam as well 
as Gaul, and extending to the Pillars of Hercules, and even to 
Gadena^ Eoi his ignorance in this respect he is sharply 
censured by later writers and it is indeed a curious proof 
how vague and imperfect were the notions still entei tamed by 
the Greeks of the western regions of Europe At the same 
time he seems to have been awaie that the tiacts occupied 
by the four nations were not of equal extent, but that the 
JEthiopians and the Scythians extended the farthest in space, 
so that he abeady regarded the inhabited world as an ob- 


* See especially Strabo, ix p 422 , 
aad Seymn Obius, v 115 

The latter autboi (or rather the 
aBonymoas wnter of tlie geographical 
fragment commonly heanng his name) 
appears to have in great measure fol- 
lowed the anthoritv of Ephorns, and 
his statements conoenung the foun- 
dation. of the Greek colonies deiived 
from that author, are among the most 
valuable parte of bis work 

* The fragments of Ephorns were 


first collected by Marx, they have 
been moie recently published by C 
MuUer in his Fmgmenta Mtstoncorum 
Gradcorum, tom 1 (Pans, Eidot, 1841) 
They are here cited according to this 
last edition 

® Fragm 38, M ap Strabon 1 p 34 
The same statement is evidently copied 
from him by Scymnus Ohms, vv 17(1- 
177, but without citmg him by name 
Fr 48, ap Strab, iv 4, p 199 
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long parallelogram, having its greatest length from east to 

Ttest 

§ 3. Of the real extent of his kno^Yledge towards the north 
we have no clear eridence, but he seems to haye described the 
Scythian tribes m considerable detail, and the following sum- 
mary of his information concerning them is extracted by a 
later writer ^^Next beyond the Ister came the tribe of tbe 
Carpidse, beyond them the Aroteres (eyidently an agricultural 
tribe), and farther north the Neuri, extending to the limits 
where the land was rendered uninhabitable by frost Towards 
the east again, crossing the Borysthenes, came the Scythians 
who inhabited the land of Hybla (probably the Hylaea or 
forest country of Herodotus). Beyond these inland weie the 
Georgi (or agricultural Scythians) and beyond them an ex- 
tensive tract of desert country . after passing which came the 
Androphagi (or man-eating Scythians), and beyond them again 
a vast desert Crossing the Panticapes {i e proceeding 
ward again, as he had done in the first instance from the 
Borysthenes) came the tribe of the Limnseans (or Lake- 
dwellers), and many other tribes not distinguished by separate 
names, but known by the general appellation of Nomades,yery 
righteous people, so that they would not injure any living 
thing, but living in waggons, and subsisting on milk the 
produce of their mares ® Other Scythian tribes had crossed 
over into Asia, wheie they were known by the name of Sacae. 
The most distinguished of the Scythian races were the Sauro- 
matse, the Geloni, and the Agathyrsi The Masoti gave name 
to the Lake Maeotis, into which the Tanais flowed. That 
river had its source in a lake, the limit of which was un- 
known, and flowed by two mouths into the Lake Msaotis In 
another passage, preserved to us by Strabo,^ he pointed out 
that the maimers both of the Scythians and Sarmatians varied 
greatly in the different tnbes : some of them being savage to 

® EpEon Fi'agm 78, ed MuUe^^ 
Soymn Oh v 841--87S, ed, MuUer. 

» tu. S, p 302. 


« Tins description is evidently de 
nved fi-om Homer, whose expressions 
are almost literally copied 
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such a degree as to feed on human flesh, others on the con- 
trary refraining from all animal food, and subsisting entirely 
on the milk of their mares, leading a life of such simplicity 
and innocence as to deserve the epithet of Homer, that they 
were “the justest of mankind** If we compaie this account 
with that of Herodotus, it is evident that the knowledge of 
the mteiioi of Scythia had made little or no piogress in the 
inteival, while the airangement and description of the tubes 
by Ephoius (at least in the form that it is tiansmitted to us) 
IS much less clear and intelligible than that of the earlier 
historian It must however be admitted that it is preserved to 
us only at second hand, and m a somewhat fiagmentary form* 

§ 4 The numerous quotations fiom Ephorus concerning 
the geography of Asia relate almost exclusively to the cities 
and inhabitants of Asia Minor, with which the Greeks were 
alieady familiai in his day, and cannot be said to add any- 
thing to our geographical knowledge He desciibed the 
peninsula of Asia Minor as inhabited by sixteen different 
nations thiee of them of Gieek origin, the j®olians, lomans, 
and Doiians, and the remaining thirteen baihaxians the Oili- 
cians, Pamphylians, Lycians, Canans, Bithynians, Paphlago- 
nians, Maryandini, and Trojans on the coast, and the Pisidians, 
Mysians, Chalyhes, Phrygians, and Milyans in the mtenoi^ 
In this enumeiation the omission of the Lydians is unaccount- 
able, and perhaps meiely accidental, but it deserves notice as 
an attempt to deal with the complicated question of the ethno- 
graphy of the peninsula In this lespect it is curious to 
compare it with the similai enumerations in Herodotus. 

§ 5 With regaid to Africa on the contrary it is interesting 
to observe tbat he appeals certainly to have known, and made 
use of, the voyage of Hanno . as he was not only familiar with 
the name of Cerne, but mentioned also that of a town called 
Oarieon Teichos,^ which is known only as one of the colonies 

® Fr SO, ap Sti-ab xiv 5, p 678 aiders that the voyap^e of Haimo was 

® EphonFiagm 96, Steph Byz v fenowH to Plmy only through the woik 
TeTx®? 0 Mulkr even eon- of Ephorui? 
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founded by Hanno on tbe west coast of Africa He evidently 
considered Africa as surrounded by tbe ocean, but stated that it 
was impossible to navigate from the Erythraean Sea to Ceme 
on account of the excessive heat^ He must therefore have 
rejected the story of the circumnavigation under Necho 

§ 6. The only specimen that has been preserved to us of the 
speculations of Ephorus on physical geography is very un- 
favourable In regard to the much disputed question of the 
cause of the inundation of the Nile, he rejected the hypothesis 
that it was the lesult either of melting snow or rains in the 
upper part of its course, and considered it as owing to the 
spongy and porous nature of the soil of Egypt, uhich gave 
forth m summer, under the influence of the great heat, 
the moisture it had pieviously imbibed, and thus filled the 
river,^ Of all the solutions of the question that had been 
propounded, as Diodorus observes, this was the farthest 
fiom the truth, and showed the most complete ignorance of 
the country 

§ 7 The important historical work of Theopohfus, a con- 
tempoiaiy and fellow-pupil of Ephorus,^ would apparently 
have been of compaiatively little geogxaphical inteiest It is 
however deserving of notice that he was, according to Plmy, 
the fiist Greek writer who mentioned the name of Borne, 
having recorded the capture of that city by the Gauls ’ He 
appears also to have supplied additional infoimation con- 


* Phn VI 36, §199 ^‘Propter ar* * * § | them survived the death of Phikp, 

dores ” These words, as they stand b c 336 Theopompns indeed appears 

m Plmy, can hardly be understood in j to have been still living as late as 

any other sense, but I cannot help , bo 305 (Sec Clinton, F I£ vol 11 

suspecting that Pbny has made some p 374 > 

confusion with respect to the great fires ^ Plin JI N m 5,§57(iiftmTheo- 

and streams of fire of which the Cartha- j poinpus, ante mem nemo menttmem 
ginian voyagers had related so much, | hahmt, Urbem dumtaxat a Gallis cap- 
on the western coast of Africa 1 tarn dixit) He had apparently over- 

* Ephon Pragm 108 , Diodor 1 37, j looked the obscure notices ot the name 

§ 4, 39, § 7-13 I Borne by Antiochus of Syracuse 

^ According to Suidaa they were and Hamastes already cited But 
both bom in” the same year, but his ‘ Theopompua appears to ha\e hern 
date IS probably ernmeous It is cer- j loally the first writer who mentioned 
tain, however that they weie fellow- j any historical fact in connection with 
pupils under Isocrates , and both of * the 01 ^ 
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cerning the nations of Italy in general, especially the Vene- 
tians, the Umbrians, and other nations who bordered on the 
Adriatic The foundation of Greek colonies at Ancona, and 
in the islands of Issa and Pharos, during the reign of the elder 
Dionysius at Syracuse, must have naturally led to increased 
knowledge of the countries suiroundmg that sea Theopompus 
also IS cited as authoiity for various details concerning the 
manners of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans),® which undoubtedly 
present a very exaggerated picture of the luxury and profli- 
gacy of their habits but may nevertheless be taken as showing 
increased familiarity with that people But the imperfect 
character of his purely geographical knowledge is sufficiently 
shown by his maintaining that the Danube communicated by 
one of its mouths directly with the Adriatic ® It is singular 
that this erroneous notion, which is not found in any earlier 
writer, had at this time become a fixed idea among the Greeks, 
of which, as we shall see, they were very slow to divest 
themselves, 

§ 8 To the same period belongs the Peiiplus still extant 
under the name of is of interest as the first pro- 

fessed geographical treatise that has been preserved to us. It 
is a specimen of a class of works that seems to have been 
common m antiquity, professing to describe in regular ordei tho 
coasts of the countries known to the Greeks, without any general 
geographical survey of the countries themselves, but merely 
giving very succinctly the names of the maritime cities and 
towns, the headlands and rivers, in the order of their occur- 
rence, as they would present themselves to any one sailing 
along the coast, with the addition, in more or less detail, of the 
distances from point to point The deficiencies of such a 
work, as compared with a regular treatise on geography, would 
be much less glaring, in the case of Greece and the adjoining 
lands than in any other instance, and as the Greek colonies 
were, almost without exception, situated on the sea-coast, all 

® Fragm, 222 M , ap Athenaeuin, xii p 517 

® Theopomp ap Strab vii 5, p 317 , Fragm 140 M 
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that was most interesting to the ordinary Greek mmd ^onld 
find its place in a Periplus such as we are describing Towns 
and tribes in the interior were occasionally noticed, as it were 
in passing, in connexion with those of each district on the 
sea-coast But this is rarely done except in the case of Greek 
cities 

§ 9 The date of the Peiiplns now extant has been a matter 
of much controyersy It is ascribed in the extant MSS to 
Scylax of Oaryanda, and was on that account supposed by the 
eailiei editors to be the work of the navigator of that name, 
whose voyage down the Indus and from thence to the Arabian 
Gulf IS recorded by Herodotus.^ But the internal evidence of 
its belonging to a period long after the reign of Darius Hys- 
taspis IS conclusive . and Niebuhr was the first to show that 
it could not have been written before the time of Philip of 
Macedon Kecent editors have attempted to fix its date within 
more precise limits but at all events it may fairly be con- 
sidered as contemporary with the histones of Theopompus and 
Ephorus ^ 

§ 10 From its plan and arrangement it is not calculated to 
throw much light upon the extent or limits of geographical 
knowledge among the Greeks, being confined for the most part 
to the regions best known to them— those bordeimg on the 
Mediterranean Sea* The author begins from the Pillars of 
Hercules, and follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean 
from thence (including the Adriatic and the Euxme) as far as 
the mouth of the Tanais, which he regards as the hmmdar}^ 
between Europe and Asia . and from thence he returns along 
the coasts of Asia and Africa to the point from which he 
started ’ adding however a brief notice of the western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa, as far as the island of Oeme Of the 
western shores of Europe, on the contrary, he seems to have 
knowm almost nothing* After briefly mentioning Gadeira 
(Gades) he adds that, outside the Pillars of Hercules, there 


^ Herodot iv 44* Bee aboye. Chap YILp 22T 


* Note A, p 404 
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are ‘^maDy trading stations of the Caithaginmns, and mncli 
mud, and high tides and open seas ” ^ It is eYident that these 
seas were never at this time visited by G-reek traders, while 
the confused notions of the obstacles to their navigation, pur- 
posely diffused by the Carthagimans, were all that had reached 
our author’s ears. 

Even of the eastern coast of Spam his information is ex- 
tremely impeifect, though this defect perhaps aiises from the 
fault of our manusciipts In its present form the Periplus 
only begins a regular description from the mouth of the 
Iberus (Ebro), though the author distinctly tells us that the 
whole extent of the coast of Spain (Iberia) was a voyage of 
seven days and seven nights a very fair approximation to the 
tiuth ^ His account of the other nations that bordered on this 
part of the Mediterranean is very brief and summary, lioi is it 
easy to reconcile with what we know from othei sources of the 
real histoiy of the nations mentioned Thus he describes 
the tract from the condnes of Ibeiia pioper® to the mouth of 
the Ehone as occupied by mixed races of Ibenans and Ligu- 
iians , and the Ligurians alone as inhabiting the legion from 
the mouth of the Ehone as far as Antipolis (Antibes), in 
which weie the Greek cities of Massilia and its colonies , while 
he assigns the whole coast from thence to the confines of 


^ ’Air2) ^UpaKXeiccjr o-TTyAcSy rQv ip rp | 
Eifpd^irrj i/ar^pia iroWa KttpXfJ^oPiav Kal 
•rrrfKhs Kal Tr\7}fJLfj.vpid€S ml 
Penpl § 1 

His imperfect acquaintance with 
these regions is further shown by his 
statement (Ic) that the strait sepa- 
rating the PilWs of Hercules was a 
day’s voyage across an error which 
appears to result from his confounding 
the actual straits with the entrance to 
them between Gades and the opposite 
point of Afnca — a distance which is | 
estimated by several writers at a day’s i 
voyage 

* He reckons (as we shall presently 
see) a day’s voyage as equal fe> 500 
stadia (50 G miles), and a night as 


equal to a day Hence his estimate of 
the paraphts of the coast of Spam 
would give 700 G miles, it really 
amounts to about 660, as far as Em- 
porise, or near 680, if measured to the 
Pyreu£eau Promontorv (Capo di Oreus) 

^ He nowheie defines exactly the 
point which he considers as the boun- 
dary of Iberia, but he evidently seems 
to regard Emponee (Ampurias) as the 
Gieek city in Spain and there 
can therefore be no doubt of his adopt- 
ing the natural boundary, recognized 
by all subsequent geographers, in the 
headland where the Pyrenees descend 
to the sea But his omission of all 
mention of the Greek colony of Ehoda 
(Eosas) IS singular 
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Latium to the Tyrriienians The Latins held the sea-coast 
from the borders of Tyirhenia to the Circeian promontory 
then came the Olsi (Yolscians) for a short distance: next 
in Older, the Campanians, Samnites and Lncanians, the last 
people extending as far as Ehegmm and the Sicilian Stiaits*^ 
It IS remarkable that he does not notice either the Arno 01 the 
Tiber nor does he give the name of a single city, till he 
comes to Campania, with the exception of Massilia and its 
colonies, and the incidental mention of Eome ^ the first pas- 
sage in any extant authoi in which the name of the rising city 
IS found On the other hand he enumerates in detail the 
Greek colonies on the coast of Lucania, including even such 
comparatively unimportant tov\ns as Pandoaia, Hipponium and 
Mesma* In like manner his knowledge of Sicily, as might be 
expected, is detailed and accurate, while of Sardinia and Corsica 
he tells us nothing more than their names and then geo- 
graphical position, with legard to which he was well informed ® 
§ 11 He IS also the first wiiter who has left us a detailed 
account of the shores of the Adriatic and here his mention of 
the Gieek cities of Ancona, Pharus, and Issa, which were not 
founded till the reign of the elder Dionysius, affords a clear 
proof that the Periplus could not have been wiitten earlier 
than BO 380. His enumeration of the nations along the 
western shore of the Adriatic is cleai, and consistent with all 
we know of their history from other souices He assigns the 
coast as far as the mountain Orion (a name not found elsewhere, 
but which must clearly designate the mountain promontory 
of Garganus) to the lapygians next to whom came the Sam- 
nites then the Umbrians, in whose teiiitory was the Greek 
city of Ancona next to these the Tyrrhenians, whose dominion 

® PeTxplus, § 12 Ko meation is j very close approximatians to tlie trutli, 
found of the Brattiaub, as a people | reckonm*? the duy^s \oyage at 50 G 
distinct from the Lucaiaans miles Prom the Tyrrheman coast to 

^ ’ AftIov (Antipolib) ! OorMca he calls it a day snd a half, 

Uvos fi^xp^ § 5 ( which considerably exceeds the truth , 

* Thus he describes Sardinia as dis- t tue ditatance bet vs eon the nearest pomts 
taut from Africa a day and a night© i of the island and the mainland being 
voyage, and two days and a mght from ^ less than 50 G miles 
the nearest point of Sicily Both arc 
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extended fiom sea to sea. After them came the Celts or 
Gauls, “who were left behind on the expedition of their 
brethren” — a remarkable passage, as the first mention of 
Gauls m this pait of Italy— and then the Veneti, who adjoined 
the Istrians on the othei side of the Adriatic ^ On the other 
hand, that of the tribes, as well as of the islands and headlands 
on the opposite shore, is confused, and often unintelligible . a 
circumstance which may be owing in some measure to the 
peculiarly complicated and intricate character of the coast in 
question, as well as to the shifting and unsettled nature of the 
semi-barharous Illyrian tubes by which it was peopled But 
the detail in which he gives the nomenclature of these tribes, 
as well as the minuteness with which he describes the con- 
figuration of the coast, proves how much it was frequented, and 
how well its details were known to the navigators from ike 
Greek colonies of Oorcyra, Apollonia and Epidamnus ^ 

At the same time it is a remarkable instance of the per- 
sistence of a popular erior once established, that in describing 
the coast of Istria, at the head of the Adriatic, he places there 
a river Istrus, and adds that it has another mouth by which it 
discharges itself into the Euxine,^ This error — of which no 
trace is found in Herodotus — appears to have originated merely 
in the circumstance of the Gieeks having found at the head of 
the Adriatic a people beaiing the name of Istii or Istrians, 
which they at once connected with the celebrated river Ister, 
The confusion is the more singular as theie is in fact no river 

^ §§ 14-19 Our author, however, I (KaroiKavcri 0X^79? 

fell into the error— 3}iared by uiauy ttjs TleXoirovyi^irov^ § 22) Such a state- 
subsequent writers— of supposing the ment is not only absurd m itself, but 
innermost recess or head of the Adri- utterly at variance with our authoi’s 
atic (5 fivxhs rod *ABp{ov fc6\irov) to own account ot the distances along this 
have been situated in the territory of part ot the coast , yet we str ingely find 
the Celts, near the city of Atria, instead | the very same erioi repeated in the 
of in that of tho Veneti (Ste on this geographical treatise asciihed to Scym- 

pomttbe remarks of X.etronne,p 196) | mis Chins (vv 405, 406), more than 

^ There is, however, according to ; two centuries after our author 
our present te^t, one enormous erroi, 1 * Herat ’Everour €i(rlv ’'itrrpoi ^0yos 

where he* speaks of the Hylli, an. Illy- ! kuI 'n'OTctjUibs^ *'io'Tpos oSroy 6 Trorct/j^s itai 
nan tribe, as occupying a peninsula j eis rdyTItSurov (§ 20 ) 

little smaller than the Peloponnese (’) 1 
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f any considerable size oi importance throngli the 

tnd of the Istnans, or indeed into the upper part of the 
.diiatie at all But the fable, once admitted, was seized upon 
y the poets and logogiaphers with a Yiew to explaining the 
apposed passage of the Argonauts by this route : hence geo- 
laphers were determined to find a river that would answer 
bieir puipose, and gave the name of Ister or Istrus to the first 
bieam that they could pitch upon ^ 

Scylax IS also the fiist extant author i^ho distinctly applies 
lie name of Eridanus to the Padus or Po, the great river of 
orthern Italy But he has no mention of amler m connection 
ith it and he places the islands called Electrides, on the 
pposite or Libuiman coast of the Adriatic, apparently giving 
hie name to some of the numerous islands in the Gulf of 
iuarnero ^ 

With the geography of Greece itself, as well as the northern 
nd eastern shores of the ^gean, our author was naturally 
^ell acquainted but these were of course familiar to all, and 
^hile his account of them is valuable to the student of ancient 
;eogiaphy for its accuracy in detail, it cannot be regarded as 
aving contiibuted anything to the enlargement of geo- 
Taphical knowledge. 

§ 12 Of the Euxxne also his account is very full and de- 
ailed, giving the names of many of the numerous petty tubes 
;^hich occupied its eastern shores, from the entrance of the 
^alus Masotis to the neighbourhood of Trebizond,® as well as 
f all the Greek settlements which studded its southern shore, 
aany of these being inconsiderable places, which disappeared 

® The river Quieto, wlueh is sap- ere surprised to meet with, the names 
►osed hy Manneit and 0 Mulier to of the Melanchlssm and the Oelon^, 
epresent the Adnatw Istrus of the both of which are placed hy Herodotus 
ncients, is in reality a very trifling far in the intency of Scythia and on 
treani, that could never have been the European side of the Tanaos 
enously supposed to he one of the (Herodot iv 20, 101, 107, 108) There 
lutlets of a great nver. is probably some error here, hut the 

* § 21, The name of these Electndes ethnography of the various tnbes in* 
X Amber Islands, as has been already habiting the Caucasus lias been m all 
K)mted out (p 14), was a mere Action ages so obscure that it is imjx^sibl© to 

* Among these tnbes, however, we pronounce with oertamfy. 
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in latex times, and whose names are consequently not found in 
other geogiapheis The most easterly of these colonies were 
Dioscunas and Phasis, of which the latter was situated at the 
mouth of the liver of that name, and may thus have commanded 
an important trade with the inteiioi ® On the other hand the 
Greek settlement of Tanais, at the mouth of the iiver of that 
name, which became in later times an important empoimm of 
commeice, is not mentioned hy Scylax, and piobably was not 
founded till aftei his time His account of the northern 
shores of the Euxine is indeed much less piecise and full than 
that of the southern ® and he shared in the veiy exaggerated 
notion prevalent in his day as to the size of the Palus Mmotis, 
which he legarded as about half the size of the Euxine ^ 

§ 13 The description of the coasts of Asia Mmoi, from the 
Bosphoius to the Gulf of Issus, though copious and accurate, 


® Xenoplion, ^\hcn he fotmcl himself 
»it Cotjora, at the ]iead of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks, enteitainccl for a 
time the pi eject of proceeding with 
liis i\liole force to Fhasis to tound a 
colony there (Anah v 6, §§ 15, 36) 
Mr Grote justly points out tliat this 
means the town of that name, and not 
the river of Greece^ vol ix 

p 185, note) , hut he considers Phasis 
to have been at this tune “a native 
city,” and not a Gieek colony (Ib 
p 180) As however we find it lecog- 
nised as such by Scylax, it is piobable 
that it was already such in the time of 
Xenophon That leader may, however, 
well have tliought that there was room 
for a larger and moie important colony 
in so favourable a situation 

^ Stiabo, who describes it as baying 
been a fiourishing place of trade, calls 
it a colony of the Greeks of the Bos- 
porus (xi p 493), meaning probably 
trom Pantieapaeum It was likely to 
be one of the latest, as it was one of 
the most remote, of their settlemc nts , 
and may very well not have been 
founded till after the date of our Pen- 
plus It was just about this tune that 
the Greek kings ot the Bosporus weie 
at the height of their power , and we 


I know from Demosthenes (Or adv Xep- 
1 hnem, 33) tint the emporium of 
Theodosia, on the southern <-11010 of 
the Tauuc penm^^ula, had at that time 
only been lately established by Leiicoii, 
king of Bo'-poius Ilenoi the mt ntioii 
of this place in the Peiiplus (§ 68) may 
he added to the numeious inoois ot ils 
late period which have been collected 
by the diligence of its editor^ 

® It can hardly he otherwise than a 
mere accident that he omits all mention 
of the Borysthenes, as well as of the 
Hypams and the city of Olbia, passing 
across the northern gulf of the Euxine 
direct to the Tamic Chersonese But 
it IS more inexcusable that where he is 
enumerating the greatest rivers of 
Europe (§ 69), while he mentions the 
Tanais in conjunction with the Ihtei 
and the Eliodanns, lie omits aitogetlici 
the far^more important Borrsthencs 

* T0V Tov Tlififrou vyros^ ^crov 

MatciriSos \(fxv7}s Penpl § 69 
See Chapter VI p 178 
The statement here refers indeed 
(strictly speaking) only to the length 
of the Palus Maeotis , but even tins is 
in reality le s than a fourth part of the 
paraplus of the Euxme with which our 
author compares it 
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piesents nothing of any special inteiest That of Phoenicia 
and Syria, on the contrary, as well as a part of that of Egypt, 
are in so coiinpt and mutilated a condition as to be almost 
worthless But the account of the African coast from the 
frontiers of Egypt to Carthage is one of the most complete 
and satisfactoiy portions of the Periplus, and its details are in 
general extremely accurate The clear information that the 
author possessed concerning the two Syites, the island of the 
Lotophagi, and the Tritonian Lake,^ contrasts in a striking 
manner with the yague and confused notions of these regions 
transmitted by Herodotus Beyond Carthage on the contrary, 
his knowledge appears to have been comparatively meagre 
but few names are mentioned, and the distances are not given 
in detail The author contents himself with the general esti- 
mate that from Carthage to the Columns of Hercules was a 
voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour- 
able circumstances ^ 

§ 14 While our author’s knowledge of G-ades and the coast 
of Spain beyond the Pillam of Hercules was, as we have seen, 
extremely imperfect, he gives usahiief butmterestmg account 
of the west coast of Africa as far as the island of Ceme, which 
he describes as situated twelve days’ voyage from the Straits, 
and seven days beyond Cape Soloeis, wuth which he was 
evidently well acq[uainted, as he describes it as a piomontory 
standing ont boldly into the sea, and having an altar sacred 
to Poseidon on its summit^ Intermediate between Cape 
Soloeis and Cerne he places a river called Xion, which can 
evidently be no other than the Lixus of Hanno/ Oeine was 
the seat of a considerable trade, carried on by the PhoBmcian 


i §§ 109, 110 ® § 111 

® It IS clear that the headland to 
which he gives tlie nnme is the same 
with the Soloeis of Hanno and his 
mention of the altar on the snmmit is 
probably derived Urom the voyage of 
that commander At all events this 
part of his Beriplus is evidently taken 
from Carthaginian sources 


* The liixns of oiar author on the 
contrary, at the mouth of which he 
places a Phoenician (« e. Panic) cily of 
the same name, with a Libyan town on 
the other side of the river (Peripl 
§ 112), can certainly be no other than 
the river of Laraxche, to which the 
name was given hy Pliny and later 
geographers 
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merchants with the Ethiopian natives of the opposite coast, 
fiom whom they obtained ivory and the skins of lions, 
panthers, &c, in exchange for pottery, ornaments of stone, 
sweet ointments, and other wares ® Beyond Oerne (says onr 
author) the sea was no longei navigable on acconnt of shoals 
and mud and sea-weed But it was vaguely reported that 
there was continuous sea all along the southern coast of the 
Ethiopians, round to the shores of Egypt, so that Africa was 
in fact a great peninsula,® 

§ 15 Of the Indian Ocean, or even the Bed Sea, no mention 
IS found in the Penplus, a circumstance which would appear 
the moie remarkable in the supposed work of an author, who 
had himself navigated those seas, and been indeed their fiist 
explorer Bnt it seems to have been assumed by the earliei 
editors that he had described these portions of the world in 
anothei work, specially devoted to that object a supposition 
m itself not improbable, but unsiippoited by any evidence 

§ lb Of the general configuiation, oi geographical relations, 
of the countries and seas that he describes, our author gives us 
very little information He in one passage indeed lepeats the 
statement of Herodotus that the width of Asia Minor fiom sea 
to sea (measured fiom Smope across to Soli in Oilicia) was 
five days’ journey ^ and in another states the bieadth of Italy 
fiom the city of Spina on the Adriatic across to Pisa on the 
Tyrrhenian shore at thiee days’ journey ® but these vague 
estimates are almost the only statements of the kind which he 
has furnished us ® His distances by sea are almost uniformly 

* ^ 112 The notice in such aooiv aicr^v 5^ ehai r^v § 112 He 

nection as this of Atho pottery (wpa- here uses the term y»recisely in 

flop ^Arrifcity) IS a curious proof of the the same sense that it is employed by 
established reputation ot that manu- Herodotus (See above, p 161 ) 
facture ^ ^ § 102 He has, bowevei, omitted 

® KepvTjs Be vfjtrov ra iwiKeiya to add the impoitant words evCt&ycp 
otiKiri iffrl vKoark Bik jSpaxt^T^jra ^a\dr- ayBpl annexed to his statement by 
T7JS' Ka\ irijAbj/ ml 4pd/cos Adyaviri Herodotus (ii 34) 

rty^if rotJrouy roi/s AlBloiras (those on ® § 17 
the mainland adjoining Cenie)ffa/>iii«eor » The two statements are indeed 

(ruv€x»J pifcovyras ^yrevOey ds Atyvirroy^ Widely discordant if compared witli Ihe 
Kdl eJyai ra^/TW rjjy BaKarrav (Tvvexv* reality The actual distance fiom the 
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given in davb’ voyages ^ but be tells us in one place that be 
leckons a da}^s voyage as corresponding to 500 stadia, and a 
nigbt’s Toy<ige (where he mentions nights and days consecu- 
tively) as equal to that of a day ^ Of course this can onlj be 
taken as an average computation but it shows clearly what 
was his mode of estimating distances he ascertained as best 
he could the length of the voyage by the number of days 
or nights actually occupied, without any attempt to compute 
the distance as a matter of measurement, or even estimate, 
except by the rough process of rendering the number of davs’ 
voyage into stadia on the general average thus assumed 

It IS to be lemaiked that w^hile the author, in more than one 
passage, sums up the whole amount of the distant es, so as to 
give the total length of the paraplus or voyage along the coast, 
with all its windings in detail, from the Pillais of Hercules to 
the Tanais, and again from thence to the Nile, and back again 
to the Stiaits, we find no attempt to estimate the length of tlie 
Mediterianean, or even of the Euxine, as deduced from the 
number of days* voyages m the most diiect line Probably 
our author did not conceive such a calculation to fall pio- 
perly within the province of his little viork But it is scarcely 
conceivable that some such estimate should not have been 
made even before his time by more systematic geographers 
His other statements of the more considemhle distances will 
be found on the whole very accurate, according to his own 


Euxino to the Mediterranean, on the 
line indicated, exceeds 300 G miles m j 
a straight line, while that across Italy j 
from sea to sea is less than 100 G miles, , 
without allowing for the distance inland | 
of the two cities named 
1 Of course this applies only to the 
longer distances The shorter distances 
(of a few miles only) ate naturally 
given 111 stifles, and for this reason 
this mode of measurement is frequently 
employed in describing the coasts of 
Greece, where the subdivisions are 
given in detail But the same mode 
ot computation is applied also to the 
coasts of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt, 


which in this respect differ from all 
the rest of the work Probably t)us 
part of tfie Periplus was derived from 
a different authority 

It IS worth notice that this practice 
of giving the distances only in days* 
voyages, and not in stades, is mentioned 
as one of the peculiarities of the Pen- 
i plus of Scyiav of Caryanda by Marci- 
anus of Heraclea Artemidor § 2, 
p 63) It IS therefore probable that 
the Penplus known to that autboi hn 
the fourth cuntury ad) under the 
name of Scylav. was the same whieh 
we now possess 
2 §69 
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mode of computation Thus as we have seen his estimates of 
the distances from Sardinia to Afiica, and from Sardinia to 
Sicily, both of which must have been measured in a direct 
line/ aie very close approximations to the truth, at the rate of 
50 Gr miles for a day’s voyage On the other hand he calls it 
a voyage of seven days and seven nights under the most favour -- 
able Gzrcumstanees^ fiom Carthage to the Pillars of Hercules, 
where we must therefore suppose him to mean a rate above the 
average , and accordingly we find that the distance is not less 
than 800 G miles, or 8000 stadia, by the shoitest course that 
a ship could follow 

§ 17 At the end of the extant Periplus is found an enu- 
meration of the principal islands known to the author in 
the ordei of magnitude, beginning with 1 Sardinia as the 
largest of all • then 2 Sicily 3 Crete 4 Cyprus 5 Eubcea 
6 Cyrnus (Corsica) 7 Lesbos 8 Rhodes 9 Chios 10 Sa- 
mos 11 Corcyra 12 Casos 13 Cephallenia 14 Naxos 
15 Cos 16 Zacynthus 17 Lemnos 18 ZEgina 19 Im- 
bros 20. Thasos The most remarkable point in this list is 
the superiority given to Sardinia ovei Sicily, m which respect 
the author is at vaiiance with almost all other ancient writers 
on geography, as well as with the leceived opinion of his own 
time® It is not worth while to discuss the coiiectness of the 
order of the smaller islands but the total omission of the 
Balearic Islands, the largest of which is so supeiior to the 
greater part of those mentioned, shows how impeifect was 
the author’s acquaintance with the western parts of the Medi- 
terranean. 

® Peripl § 7 I lowing all its smiiosities, but little 

4 rod KaWlarov ttXov, § 111 Tins is | exceeds 620 G miles But here it was 
eouflimed by tbe fact that lie elsewhere impossible to hold a direct course, and 
calls it seven days and seven nigbts>' his estimate of the whole was merely 
voyage from the Columns to the limit made by adding together the separate 
of Spam (§ 2), a distance which, if distances from point to point 
measured along the coast, without fol- * See Note B, p 406 
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Segtioh 2. — Aristotle. 

§ 1 It IS much to be regretted that among the multifarious 
works of the great philosopher Aristotle, there is none 
specially devoted to geogiaphy The loss is the greater, as 
such a treatise would have afforded us a clear general view 
of the knowledge possessed by the Greeks upon this subject, 
before the great and sudden extension of their geographical 
horizon, arising from the conquests of Alexander It is true 
that two of his extant works, the Meteorologica and the treatise 
1 On the Heavens,® contain numerous notices connected with 
^physical geogiaphy, as well as with those general views of the 
cosmical relations of the eaith to the other heavenly bodies, 
and its figure and position in the system, which must always 
form the basis of scientific geography But he has nowhere 
attempted to connect these with the descriptive geography 
of the earth’s surface, or to give any details with regaid to 
that habitable world which was throughout the sole object 
of investigation with the Gieek geographers 

After passmg in review the opinions entertained by earher 
philosophers, from Thales to Anaxagoras, — which we have 
already briefly examined — he establishes the position that the 
eaith IS a sphere, and that it is situated in the centre of the 
univeise, where it remains at rest, while all the other celestial 
bodies, including the fixed stars, revolve around it^ The 
spherical form of the earth had become, in the time of 
Aristotle, a generally received tenet among philosophers But 
he demonstrates it in two different methods, first, because 
this IS the form which matter gravitating to a centre must 
necessarily assume, and it is a fact that all things do gravitate 


® TSepl Ovpaj/ov Tliere is no doubt and belongs to a mneb later age (See 

of the genuineness of this work Tlie the Dissertation prefixed to Barth^emy 

treatise On the Universe ” irepl de St Hilaire*s translation of the Me- 

K6(rp.ov {Be Mundo) on the contrary, teorohgica (8vo, Bans, 1863) , and Sir 

which IS found in onr collections of G Lewis s History of Ancient Astro- 

Aristotle^s woiks, appended to the nomy, p 218 ) 

Meteorologica, is undoubtedly spurious, ' ’ Be Cmlo, ii 13, 14 
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from all sides to the centie of the eaith, secondly, by the 
circulai appearance of the shadow of the earth duiing eclipses 
of the moon, which he rightly considered to be produced by 
the interposition of the earth between the sun a nd m oon ^ Both 
these luminaries he considered to be spheres — an obvious con- 
clusion , but he pioceeded to infer that the planets and fixed 
stars ^ weie also spherical bodies, which of course in his day 
there was no means of proving It is more remarkable that 
he arrived at the conclusion that the eaith itself was of small 
dimensions, as compared with the vast distance of the stais ^ 
This he inferred fiom the changes which took place in the 
fixed stais, as viewed from different points, so that even a 
moderate change of place, as for instance fiom Greece to 
Egypt, was sufficient to produce a notable change in the 
aspect of the heavens With regard to its positive magnitude 
he was content to acquiesce in the conclusion of ceitam mathe- 
maticians, to whom he refers without naming them, that it was 
calculated to be 400,000 stadia in circumfeience ^ 

§ 2 In the above views of the cosmical relations of the 
earth, Aristotle may be regarded as following, or lather con- 
curring with, those of Eudoxus of Cnidus, which had been 
alieady put forth nearly a generation before, but he was not 
content with adopting them as already established, but con- 
sidered himself bound to demonstrate them afiesh Hence he 
is not only the first extant writer to whom we are indebted for 
then statement, but is entitled to be considered as in great 
measuie the original authoi of the system thus presented to 
us The woiks of Eudoxus^were for the most part of so 
distinctly astronomical a chaiacter that they scarcely claim 

* Ibid 11 I4j § 13 I rtKoiv Zcroi rh fxeycOos apaXoylC^nOat 

® Ibid 11 IJ veipeoyrai rrjs v^pi(l>epeias, <bis r^rrap<l-> 

' IbidL II 14 § 14 The same thing Kovra Xeyovcriv ehai juvpiddas (rradlav 
is still more strongly asserted m the It is singular that this reference to 
Meteorological i 14, § 19, where he says certain unknown mathematicianB, has 
that the bulk of the earth is “ nothing/* been cited by many modern writeis, as 
in comparison with the heavens that if it were a statement made by Aristotle 
surround it himself, and entitled to implicit revei- 

® Ibid II 14, § 16 leal pLaOTjfia'^ ence as such 
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any place in a leview of tlie historical piogress of geo- 
graphy ^ 

§ 3 Aristotle regarded the whole ^'habitable m it 

was always termed by Greek geographer*^, as confined to the 
temperate zone betiveen the tropics and the arctic regions 
All beyond the tropic to the south he asseits to be unin- 
habitable from heat, v»hile the portions of the earth beneath 
the Great Bear weie equally uninhabitable fiom cold Hence 
the habitable woild bad natural limits in bieadth, or latitude, 
while it had none such in length, or longitude, the tract 
between the Columns of Hercules and India enjoying a tem- 
perature which would allow of its being inhabited or lisited, 
had not the extreme points been separated by so great an 
extent of sea^ He adds moreover that there must ceitamly 
be in the southern hemisphere a temperate tract, conespond- 
mg to that in the northern , though he refiams from making 
any suggestion as to whether or not it was inhabited ® The 
length of the known world, fiom India to the Columns of 
Hercules, he considers to be in the pioportion of five to three 
to its breadth, fiom Ethiopia to the extreme parts of Scythia ® 
Hence he justly tieats with ridicule those who represented 
the inhabited w^oild as circular ^ an idea which seems to have 
been still pievalent in his day, as it had been m that of 
Herodotus 

§ 4 The Meteorologica of Aristotle contain numerous speeu- 


® It appears, however, that Eudoxos 
left a work of <i distinctly geographical 
character, called rfjy yreplaSosj to which 
Strabo frequently refeis, though he 
gives us very little information con- 
cerning It But it would seem to have 
included a detailed description of 
Greece (Strabo, vin, p d79, ix p 
390, X p 406 ) 

* Meteorologtea, ii 5, §§ 13, 16 

* Ibid § lb He points out, how- 
ever, that for this region there would 
be a set of winds corresponding to those 
in the northern hemisphere , but with 
leldtiou to t/mr pole , the south wind 
answering to the north wind in oor 


poition of the world, 

® Ibid § 14 

Ibnl ^ 13 It IS a curious instance 
of the persistence of ouce-estabhshHl 
errors, that this idea should have still 
mamtaiutd its ground But Aris- 
totle’s expression certainly points to it 
as the emtomary mode of drawing maps 
in his day Ath ml yeXoicas ypdipoutTt 
yvu ras weptSSojs rijs yns Perhaps the 
notion that the earth was sphtric^d, 
which had become establish^ among 
philosophers, tended by a confusion of 
ideas to fortify the supposition that the 
world in the popular sense (if 
was also lounch 
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lations upon subjects closely connected with physical geography, 
such as the winds, the changes of weathei, with their accom- 
panying phenomena of ram, hail, &c , earthquakes and their 
causes , and the more slow and gradual changes in the con- 
foimation of lands and seas Among these last he correctly 
points out the piocess of alluvial deposition by which in so 
many places the land is gaming on the sea, and especially 
in the Palus Mseotis, which, as he affirms, was continually 
becoming shallower, and would no doubt be one day entiiely 
filled up, and conveited into diy land ^ He adverts also to 
the cuirents by which that sea flowed into the Pontus, and 
that again into the^gean, but enoneously considers them 
as connected with the diffeience m depth of the seveial seas, 
supposing, or lathei assuming, that the Palus Mgeotis was 
shallow ei® than the Euxine, that again than the JEgean, and 
the JEgean than the Sicilian Sea, which with the Tyiihenian, 
was the deepest of all The sea outside the Columns on the 
contiaiy he supposed, in accoidance with a notion generally 
prevalent among the Greeks, to be muddy and shallow, and 
little agitated by winds/ It is remaikable that no other notice 
of the external Ocean, or its tides, a phenomenon so striking 
to the Greeks in geneial, is found in this treatise Indeed 
the very name of the Ocean occurs only in one passage, in 
refeience to the notions of the ancients concerning it ^ 

§ 5 Almost the only passage in the Meteorologica in which 
Aristotle has entered into any detailed statements of a strictly 


® Meteorologica, i 14, § 29 The same 
speculation, as we siull see, was re- 
vived by Polybius 
» Hud 11 1, 12, 13 

^ Ibid s 14 The notion that this 
outer sea was undisturbed by winds 
(dwoa) shows how little it was known 
to Greek manners 
® Ibid 1 9, § G In the spurious 
treatise De Mundo on the contrary the 
Ocean is distinctly described as sur- 
rounding the whole earth, and as iden- I 
tical with ‘‘the Atlantic Sea” cn€Aa- i 
yos 56 rh flip oiKowjuenjy ’ArAaj^- | 


riKhv KaXetrat Kal 6 ^Slfceavhs, 

Tjfxas c 3, § 8) The whole of tins 
section, in which the author notices 
“ the two very large islands called the 
Britannic, Albion and lerne” (ip rovrcp 
ye fi^p prjooi fiiyurral re Tvy)(<ipov(nv 
o^crai 5vo, BperaviKal XeySp-epat^ ^AX^lop 
K al *Iepp7}, rap TrpoicrroprffiepcaP /uclCovs, 
Mp roh KeXrobs Kel/iepaij § 13) hears 
the unquestionable stamp of a much 
more advanced stage of geographical 
knowledge than that ot the age of 
Aristotle 
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geogiapliical charactei is that m v^hieh, after pointing out 
that almost all great livers took their rise in great mountain 
ranges, he proceeds to add examples in proof of his assertion. 
“ It IS thus that in Asia most of the rivers and those of largest 
size descend from the mountain which is called Parnasos, 
and this is generally consideied to be the laigest of all the 
mountains that are situated towards the winter sunrise ” (the 
south-east)^ '' For directly aftei you have crossed this, you 
come in sight of the outer sea, the limit of which is not known 
with any ceitainty to the inhabitants of these parts IsTow 
fiom this theie flow, among other ri-veis, the Bactius, the 
Ohoaspes and the Araxes , of which last the Tanais is a hianch, 
which parts off and flows into the Pains Mmotis The Indus 
also takes its rise in the same chain, which has the largest 
stieam of all iiveis From the Caucasus in like mannei there 
flow many rivers, of great size, as well as surpassing numbers, 
among which is the Phasis Now the Caucasus is the largest 
mountain towards the summer rising (the noith-east), both 
in extent and height . Again it is from the Pyrene, 
which IS a mountain towards the equinoctial setting (t.e due 
I west) in Celtica, that both the Istius and the Tartessus fl.ow * 

1 the latter towards the sea beyond the Columns, while the 
! Istrus, after having traversed the whole of Europe, dischaiges 
; itself into the Euxine Of the other rivers towards the north, 

' most take their rise in the Arkynian mountains, which are 
both irl extent and height the largest in this part of the world. 

’ But under the G-reat Bear itself (in the extreme north) beyond 
the farthest limit of Scythia, are the mountains called Bhi- 
paean, concerning the magnitude of which many tales are told 
that are clearly fabulous ^ 

It would be difficult to conceive a more utterly confused 
notion than this passage piesents of the geographical relations 
of the mountain chains and rivers both of the east and the 


* The phrase of the winter sunrise 
and sunset, and conversely, the summer 
using and setting, are heieused, as they 
always are hy Strabo, to designate the 


tnt6rmedtate quarters of the heavens 
(the B., S E , &c ), though of course 
not corresponding to them correctly 
* Meteordagtca, i 13, §§ 1 5-22 
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west Mount Painasus is in all probability the same as was 
called by the Greeks m later times Paropamisus or Paiopanisas 
the name being wilfully assimilated to the familiai foim of 
Parnassus and it may be fairly supposed that the Araxes is 
confused with the laxartes, the connection of which with the 
Tanais long continued to be one of the preyailing eirors of 
Gieek geogiaphy. But the mention of the Choaspes m con- 
nection with this system is strangely enoneous, if the nyer 
of that name so familiai to the Greeks be intended ® Nor is 
it tiue that the Caucasus gives use to many great rivers. 
Aiistotle himself indeed was only able to mention the Phasis, 
which notwithstanding its mythical celebiity is but an unim- 
poitant stream, as compared with the great riveis of Asia, such 
as the Euphrates and the Tigris ® The whole passage indeed 
clearly shows how little progiess had been made from the days 
of Herodotus to those of Aristotle m any definite knowledge of 
the geography of Asia 

§ 6 In legard to the west and north it will be seen at a 
glance that his notions were still more vague and erroneous 
He had indeed heard the name of the Pyrenees, as a mountain 
chain in the w^est of Gaul / but preposteiously makes them 
the souice of the Istei or Danube, while he ignores altogether 
the far gi eater chain of the Alps His Arkynian mountains 
in the north are evidently an exaggerated notion of the Heiky- 
man forest m Germany, a name which we shall find again 
appearing in a vague mannei among the Greek geogiaphers 
before they had any definite knowledge concerning it But 


® It IS however more probable tliat tlie | 
Cboaspes here xnentioBed may be m- 
tetided for the river of Cabul, which is 
called by the Greeks iii general Cophen, 
but according to Strabo received a [ 
tributary named the Cboaspes (Strab j 
XT 1, p "697) But even in this case | 
Anstotle would seem to have con- 
founded it with the far more celebrated j 
river of the same name 
® He tells us also that the Caucasus \ 
was said to have many lakes on its I 


flanks , an entirely erroneous idea— the 
absence of lakes being, in fact, one of 
the leading peculiarities of that great 
mountain chain 

’’ At the same time the name of the 
river Tartessus would show some idea 
of the connection of the Pyrenees with 
Spam it IS impossible to determine 
what river n here intended , but the 
name was always connected with the 
southern regions of the peninsula 
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at the same time he could not divest his mind from the fiction 
of the Ehipeean mountains in the far north, '‘from vhich (he 
adds) most of the other rivers of the largest size, nest to the 
Istei, are said to deiive their sources 
In regaid to Africa it is not suipnsmg that his information 
should be still moie imperfect but it is unintelligible that, 
while mentioning the Nile as rising in the Silver Mountains 
(Argyms Mons), the only other names that he notices are those 
of the ^goii, and the Nyses — both of them otherwise wholly 
unknown, but which he desciibes as rising in the Ethiopian 
mountains— and the Ohremetes, which flowed into the outer 
sea, a name equally unknown to latei geographers ^ 

§ 7 We see therefore that, while Aiistotle’s views of the 
physical and meteorological conditions connected with geo- 
graphy, were decidedly in advance of those of earlier writers, 
his knowledge of the positive geography of the inhabited 
world was still very impeifect, as well as limited His Meteo- 
rologica were ceitamly published before the expedition of 
I Alexander into Asia had given a sudden extension to the 
I horizon of Gxeek knowledge in this direction ^ 

In one respect indeed his adherence to the old ideas, 
generally received in his time, preserved him feom an error, 
which obtained general acceptance among the Greek geo- 
graphers for the next three centuries He states distinctly 
that the Caspian Sea is entirely isolated, and is inhabited all 
round ^ We have already seen that this fact was known to 
Heiodotus , but as we shall piesently see, a contrary view pre- 


® peovcTi 5* ol irXetorTOi koX fxlyurroi 
jticra rhv ''ittr^ov rSiv ^KXwv Troraftaji' 
ivrevBev, oSs <pa<nv Ibid § 20 

These words doubtless refer to the 
Borvsthenes, and the other great riveis 
of Scythia, which aie not otherwise 
mentioned 

® The suggestion of some modern 
writers, who would identify the Ohre- 
metes with the Senegal, is certainly 
very far-fetched , hut M Bureau de la 
Malle goes still farther, and supposes 
it to be the Zaire or Congo’ (See 
Forhiger, G€ograpfne, vol 11 p 881, 


notej 

have no positive evidence con- 
cerning the date of the M&teorologica^ 
but it may safely be assigned to about 
BC m-ddO 

*11 1, § 10 At the same time he 
commits the mistake of supposing the 
Caspian and Hyrcanian to be two dis- 
tinct seas, instead of two names for the 
same (if 5* "Tpxm^ia Kal KacFxia k^xw- 
picrixivcu re ra^rris Kal ir€pwiKOilffj.€vm 
To suppose that he had any 
knowledge of the Boa of Aral is most 
improbable 
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vailed fiom the time of Alexander onwards, supposed to be 
founded upon actual observation and this enor was stiangely 
perpetuated down to the time of Ptolemy ^ 

§ 8 In connection with the view above lefeired to, of the 
shallow and muddy charactei of the outer sea, beyond the 
Columns of Hercules, it/tnay be worth while just to advert to 
the mythical tale of me supposed island of Atlantis, so fully 
developed by Plato'^ in his two well-known dialogues, the 
Timmus and the Cntias^ That the account there given of 
this vast island — larger than Libya and Asia united,’ which 
filled up the greater part of the Ocean west of the Columns — 
IS a mere fiction for the purpose of affoiding a frame woik to 
his philosophical speculations, and is no more intended to be 
taken seriously as having any basis in histoiical fact, than the 
tale of Er the Pamphylian in the tenth book of the Kepublic, 
appears to me unquestionable The great exaggerations as to 
numbers, and especially the caiiymg back of the supposed 
events to a peiiod nine thousand yeais before, seem purposely 
designed to impart to the whole story an obviously mythical 
character, with which it would be a natural tiait of artistic 
invention to connect the acknowledged fact of the shallow and 
muddy nature of the Western Ocean, by supposing it to lesult 
from the subsidence of this imagmaiy island ® Whethei this 
mode of accounting for what was supposed by the Greeks in 
the days of Plato to be an undoubted fact, was first invented 
by the philosophei himself, or was an inference already diawn 
by earlier speculators from the obscuie reports of Phoenician 
navigators, we have no means of judging But m either case 
it appears to be cleaily nothing moie than a geological myth 
— an attempt to account for (supposed) existing phenomena 
by the opeiation of natural causes, concerning which there 
was no real information ® 


® The spurious treatise De Mundo [ an4 Oaspiau (c 3, § 12) 
follows this later view, and describes, i ^ Plato, Ttmssus, c 5, 6 , Criha$, o 
though not very cleaily, the outer sea ! 3, B 

as communicatrag, “ through a long and ! ^ Plato, Ttmmus and Scholia 

narrow channel,” with the Hyrcanian [ ® As the purely imaginary character 
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Tlie only connection with our present subject of th^ V]^.fnnir^ 
myth, consists in the testimony it affords to this generally 
leceived belief m the nnnavigable character of the outer sea , 
a belief which would be naturally encouraged, if not oiigmally 
propagated, by the Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators, 
who sought to detei those of other nations from extending 
then voyages in this direction But if Pliny is correct in re» 
piesentmg the voyage of the Carthaginian amilco into these 
parts of the Atlantic as contempoianeous with that of Hanno/ 
which we have already examined, these notions might reason- 
ably be taken as resting upon positive observation For it 
appeals certain that Himilco represented ins pi ogress as having 
been checked by the difficulties of navigation, owing to the 
want of foice in the winds, the heavy and sluggish nature of 
the sea, and the quantities of sea-weed which obstiucted the 
motion of the ship*® It is very probably on this report that 
the ideas so long current among the Greeks were oiigmaUy 
based 


of tlie Atlantis of Plato lias been dis- 
puted by ni*iny writeis, both m ancient 
and modern times, I rejoice to find my 
view upon the subject coiifiimed by 
the bigh autbority of Professor Jowett 
The author of the article Atlantis m 
Dr Smith’s Dtchonarij of Ancient Geo-^ 
(jraphy^ appears to me disposed to 
attach too much value to the myth in 
question, and especially to its oriental 
oiigm, of whicii I see no evidence, 
exi ept the statement of Plato himselt, 
that it was derived from the priests of 
Sais m Egypt Eor the divergent 


views of modern writers — some of 
whom have even imagined the sup- 
posed tiadition to have reference to 
America — I mubt refer my readers 
, to the article just cited 
I ^ Plm H N 11 67, § 169 

I ® Fest Avien Ora Mantima^ vv 

1 115-130, 406-415 The subject of this 
‘ voyage of Himilco w ill be more fully 
investigated in a future chapter, in 
connection with the geogrttphical work 
of Rufus PeStus Avienus, to whom we 
are indebted for what little information 
; we possess concerning it 
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NOTE A, p 385 

AGE OP SCYLAX 

The data afforded by tbe internal evidence of the Periplus itself 
for detei mining its age, wbicb have been collected by Niebuhr 
{Kleine Schriften, vol i pp 105-130 , translated in the Philological 
Museum, vol i pp 245-279), Ukert {Geogr der Gnechen u Bomer^ 
vol 1 pt 11 pp 285-207), Letronne (Fragmens des Boemes Geo- 
graphques, pp 165-262), and other writers are well summed up by 
C Muller in his edition of the Geographi Graeci Minores (Brole- 
gomena, p xliii ) It may suffice here to mention the more important 
and conclusive of them The mention of Thurii in Italy (not 
founded till b c 444), of Heraclea in the same country, founded in 
B c 433, of Tauromenium in Sicily (about b c 394), of the city of 
Ehodes, which did not exist before b o 408, and of Amphipolis, 
which was first settled by the Athenians in bg 437— are alone 
suffoient to piove beyond a doubt that the work in question cannot 
have been composed till after the close of the fifth century b c On 
the other hand, the absence of all notice of Alexandi la m Egypt, or 
of any of the numerous cities founded by Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, IS equally conclusive evidence that it belongs to a period 
antecedent to the reign of that monarch 

It is more difficult to determine it within narrower limits but 
the following points may be regaided as establishing the fact that 
it could hardly have heeeu composed before the accession of Philip 
of Macedon 

1 We find mention in the Periplus of the cities of Ancona, Issa, 
and Pharns m the Adriatic, all three of which were founded either 
wholly or in part by the elder Dionysius, about b c 385 2 The 

Gauls are found at the mouth of the Po, “ having been left there 
after the expedition ’’ (§ 18), evidently that in which they took 
Borne BC 390 3 The foundation of the Athenian colony at 

Neapojis, near Datum on the Thracian coast, which took place m 
B.c 360, IS particularly mentioned (§ 67) 4 Theodosia, on the 

coast of the Taunc Chersonese, appears among the Greek cities of 
that region this was first established by Leucon, king of Bosporus, 
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between bc 393 and 355 5. Mes'^enia is separately desciibed as 

an independent country, thus indicating a period subsequent to 
B c 370 6 The towns of the Epicnemidian Locrians are assigned 

to the Phocians, to whose territory they were fiist annexed in 
BG 353 

It IS difficult, if not impossible, to fix the date more closely 
than this on the one hand the mention of Olynthiis, which 
was destroyed m bg 347, as a city still existing— -would seem to 
place it betoie that year on the other hand it is infemd hy 
C Muller fiom the mention of Echinus m Thessaly as a city of the 
Mahans and fiom that of Kaupactus as an JEtolian Gity (§ 62) that 
it must be brought down to the last years of PbihpN reign But 
the arguments fiom these two last points are not conclusive, as we 
do not know with certainty the date of the transactions alluded to 
and it appears safer to acquiesce m the conclusion of ISiebuhr, who 
assigns it to the peiiod between b c 360 and J48 

The determination of the exact period of the composition of this 
little treatise is howexer of compaiatnely little importance It 
would be far more valuable if we were able to determine how far 
it leally lepioscnts the state of geographical knowledge at the 
time of its compilation, and how far it may be based upon pre- 
viously existing mateiials, belonging to an earlier period There 
aie certainly indications that our Penplus was derived from different 
authorities, of very different degrees of value (see on this point 
Letronne, Zc pp 168-174) . indeed it could hardly, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise and we know from abundfmt evidence in later 
times, and in the case of far supeiior writers, how little pains was 
often taken to distinguish the materials thus employed Unfor- 
tunately the means of discriminating are, in the present case, almost 
wholly wanting and we must be content to take the work as we 
find it The text, wliicli is derived only fiom a single MS , is 
notoriously corrupt, and occasionally without doubt interpolated 
though the absence of all notices relating to a time later than that 
of Alexander fortunately excludes the supposition of any extensive 
interpolation But exen after making full allowance for the opeia- 
tion of these causes, and for the baibarisms of latei copyists, the 
style remains such as it is difficult to believe belonging to the age 
of Philip Hence 0 Muller (ProlegoToena, p xlix ) has gone so far 
as to maintain that the work actually preserved to us is only a 
meagre compendium of the onginal — the work of a grammanan of 
the third or fouith century aftei the Chnstian eia It is, howevei. 
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difficult to uudei stand what could have been the object of such an 
abridgement at so late a period and it seems impossible to believe 
that any late writer, desiiing to make use of the woik foi his own 
puiposes, would have leframed altogether from any allusion to the 
great cities that had sprung up around the shoies of the Medi- 
terranean in the time of Alexander and his j-uccessors It is 
this which gives the chief \alue to the Penplus Mutilated and 
corrupt as it unfortunately is, we may yet rely upon its information, 
wheiever it still remains intelligible, as belonging to an earlier 
penod than any other extant geographical treatise, and giving us 
a picture of the Greek world, as it existed befoie the time of the 
Macedonian conquests 


NOTE B, p 394 

ORDER OF ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

A passage has been preserved to us from Alexis, a comic writer 
conteniporaiy with Alexander th^ Gieat (Fr 30, ed Meineke), 
in which he enumeiates the seven laigest islands in oider of magni- 
tude, and this statement may naturally be taken as repiesenting the 
received tradition on the subject He gnes them m the following 
order 1 Sicily, 2 Sardinia 3, Coisioa 4 Crete 5 Euboea 
6 Gjprus 7 Lesbos That these seven were the laigest islands 
in the Mediterranean came indeed to be an admitted fact, but theie 
was some discrepancy with legard to their order, especially in 
lespect to Corsica Timseus alone took the same view with Scylax 
in placing Sardinia befoie Sicily; and he added that the largest of 
the Balearic Islands was the next largest “ after the seven for 
which he is taken to task by Strabo, who assei ts that he is qnite 
mistaken, for that there are many otheis laigei ” But in point 
of fact the island of Majorca is not only entitled to lank next after 
Lesbos, hut is considerably larger than that island The oidtr 
givenby Timaeusis 1 Saidmia 2 Sicily 3 Cyprus 4. Crete 
6 Eubcea 6 Corsica 7 Lesbos (ap Sfcrab I o') Diodoi us gives 
them m the same order (V 17) except that he places Sicily fiist, 
adding that Sardinia was nearly the same size The priority of 
Sicily was generally recognised in modern as well as ancient times, 
until Admiral Smyth ascertained by actual survey that Saidmia 
was shghtljr the largei of the two (Smyth’s Mediterranean^ p 28 ) 
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Section 1 — Campaigns in Central and Western Asia 

§ 1 The expedition of Alexander the Great into Asia maiks 
an era of scaicely less impoitance in the piogress of geography, 
than in the political history of the ancient world It was not 
merely, or even principally, by its immediate results that it 
produced so great a change, but by the opening it afforded for 
subsequent exploiation, and especially foi the more careful 
examination of countries already known to the Greeks in a 
general way, but with which they were still very imperfectly 
acquainted We have seen that Heiodotus alieady possessed 
a general knowledge of the whole Persian Empire, of the 
satiapies into which it was divided, and the tribes and nations 
by which they weie inhabited But we have seen also how 
fai he was from possessing an accurate or complete geo- 
graphical idea of the countries in question Noi is it probable 
that the Greeks knew more than this a hundred years latei 
The expedition of the younger Cyrus, the residence of Greek 
physicians and others at the Persian court, and the continually 
inci easing intercourse of the Greeks with the neighbouring 
provmces of the Empire, had doubtless led to a fuller and 
more accuiate knowledge of the provinces of Lower Asia, but 
with the remotei regions of the continent— known m later 
days as Upper Asia— they had still very little acquaintance. 
The vast tracts of the plateau of Iran— constituting the 
greater part of the modern Persian monarchy, as well as the 
still more remote provmces of Bactria and India, were still 
known to them almost in name only Even after the con- 
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quests of Alexander, the limits of their geogiaphieal kno^\ ledge 
weie extended but very little way beyond the confines of the 
former Empire of Peisia, but within these limits their infoima- 
tion had attained a vastly inci eased degree of clearness and 
certainty — exceeding indeed in some instances that possessed 
at any subsequent period down to quite modem times 

So imperfect was the knowledge of the inteiior of Asia 
possessed by the Greeks, when Alexander crossed the Hel- 
lespont and prepared to lead his armies into the heart of the 
dominions of the Great King, that his campaigns — especially 
after the death of Darius, — may be said to paitake of the 
nature of an exploring expedition, and for this reason, as 
well as because they were geneially taken by subsequent geo- 
graphers as the basis of their desciiption of the countries in 
question, it will be necessary biiefly to follow the footsteps of 
the conqueror, and trace the couise of his triumphant march 
from the Hdlesjpont to the Sutledge 

§ 2 His campaigns in Euiope, previous to crossing over 
into Asia, may be passed ovei with but slight notice, as 
being in themselves of comparatively little interest, besides 
which the mformation we possess concerning them is so 
imperfect that it is impossible to follow then geographical 
details In his first campaign against the Triballians (b o 
335), he crossed the ridge of Monnt Hmmus (the Balkan), 
carrying by force of arms a mountain pass which is desciibed 
as steep and difficult, then descending into the plains he 
defeated the Triballians in a decisive action, and afterwards 
advanced as far as the southern bank of the Danube A con- 
siderable number of the Triballians and other Thracians had 
taken refuge in an island of the river called Pence, where 
Alexander was unable to attack them , but he made a demon- 
stration of force by crossing the river with a poition of his 
army in the face of the Getse, who were assembled to oppose 
his passage, but wbo fled into the inteiioi as soon as he suc- 
ceeded in landing his troops Alexander was too wary to 
follow them, and after burning one of their towns, situated 
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but a shoit distance fiom the nyer, he recrossed the Danube 
without loss ^ 

This exploit was chiefly remarkable as being the first 
instance, after the ill-fated expedition of Darius, m yhich an 
invader had crossed the great river Ister, and for this reason 
it appeals to have struck terror into the neighbouring tribes, 
many ol which hastened to send embas»sies to the young con- 
queror But neither the place ^vhele he eiBfected this passage 
noi that where he crossed the range of the Balkan can be 
deteimmed The island of Pence* where the fugitive Thracians 
took lefuge, is indeed usually identified with the large island 
to which that name was given by Strabo and later writers, 
formed by the separation of the difieient arms of the Danube 
neai its mouth But it is impossible to suppose the march of 
Alexander to have extended to this part of the iiver,^ and the 
island heie meant was doubtless one of the many small islands 
that occur in the Danube, throughout the lower pait of its 
course The Tnballi, against whom the expedition seems to 
have been specially directed— peihaps out of levenge for the 
defeat sustained at then hands by his father Philipp— appear, 
so far as we are able to judge, to have occupied the region 
now known as Servia, extending from the Danube as far as the 
foot of the Balkan , but we have no means of determining by 
which of the passes Alexander forced his way across that 
mountain barriei The whole account of the campaign as 
given by Ainan, though deiived from the high authority of 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, is veiy meagre and unsatisfactory — 
at least in a geogiaphical point of view 

Tw^o points of interest may how^ever be noticed We learn 
m the fiist place that the Getae, w^ho in the time of Herodotus 


^ Arrian, AndbasiSt i c 1-4 
* This IS the conclusion of Mr 
Grote (History of GreecOj vol xii p 33, 
note) iti which I entirely concur 
Stiabo indeed, who evidently wrote 
(as well as Arrian) with the narrative 
ot Ptolemy before him, seems to have 


had no doubt that the island of Pence 
here mentioned was the same with that 
which he elsewhere describes (from 
other authorities) as situated at tlic 
mouth of the Danube (Strab. vii pp 
301, 305) But this is b> no means 
conclusive ® Justin, ix 3 
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dwelt m tlie plains of Bulgaria, south of the Danube/ were 
now to be found only to the north of that iiver, and had 
already occupied the same position which they continued to 
maintain for centuries afterwards ® Another circumstance 
worthy of notice is that among the different nations and 
tribes that sent embassies to Alexander at this period, in con- 
sequence of the sensation created by his daring passage of the 
Danube, we find mention of one from the Celts or Gauls 
“who dwelt upon the Ionian Gulf” e at the head of the 
Adriatic) , ® the first occasion probably on which the Greeks 
had any direct inteicouise with a people who were befoie long 
to inflict upon them such seveie disasteis They aie desciibed 
by Aiiian (evidently copying Ptolemy) as “men of tall 
stature, and who had a high opinion of themselves ” Their 
only appiehension, as they pioudly answered to the young 
monarch, was “ lest the sky should fall upon their heads ” 

§ 3 Alexander next turned his arms against the Illyrians, 
wheie he reduced a strong foitiess named Pelion (situated 
somewheie near the Lake Lychniclus), and defeated a large 
foice of the Taulantians, — a tube who occupied the western 
paits of Illyria, in the neighbourhood of the Greek colonies 
of Epidamnus and Apollonia, but who had on this occasion 
come to the support of then eastern neighbouis Ho was 
still with his army in the heait of the mountainous region 
of Illyricum, when news leached him of the defection of the 
Thebans , and with that promptitude of decision and celerity 
of movement which were among his leading chaiacteristics, 
he maiched at once, through the passes of Mount Pindus to 
Pelinna in Thessaly/ and from thence without a moment’s 


* Herodot iv 93, y 3 See Chapter • Ainan, i 4, § 1) 

VI p 10b ® Arnan, Andb i 4, §§ O-S See 

* It appears that these Getse were j also Strabo, yhi p 301 

not mere roaming tribes, but practised , ^ In regard to the topography of this 

agricnltnre and mnst therefore have campaign, see Leake’s Northern Greece, 
had settled abodes When Alexander j vol m pp 323, 324 But tiie account 
crosted the river with one division of ’ given by Arnan is so meagre, that it 
his army he advanced under cover of a is impossible to follow his movemeiUs 
heavy oiop of com {Xr}iop trkov ' in detail 
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delay into Boeotia So rapid were liis moyements that he had 
descended into the plains of Bceotia and occupied the town 
of Onchestus within a short distance of Thebes, before the 
Thebans and their allies had any information of his maich ^ 
The brilbancy of this decisive exploit w as a fitting prelude to 
his subsequent operations in countries even more remote and 
unknown than the Illyiian highlands 

§ 4 It was in the spring of the year b c 334 that Alexander 
crossed the Hellespont, and his decisive victory at the 
Granicus,^ almost immediately afterwards, opened the way for 
him at once into the interior of Asia Minor He was however 
by no means in haste to avail himself of the opening thus 
presented to him, and before attempting to advance against 
the Great King, he was careful to secure his communications 
with the sea, and to establish his base of operations along the 
coast of the AEgean Hence, after possessing himself of the 
important position of Sardis — a fortress reputed to be impreg- 
nable, hut which was yielded by the Persian governor without 
striking a blow — he directed his arms against the cities of 
loma and Oaiia, where the long sieges of Miletus and Halicar- 
nassus occupied him throughout the remamdei of that year. 
It was not till the middle of the winter that he was able to 
advance into Lycia, the cities of which submitted to him 
without resistance ; and he fiom thence continued his maich 
along the sea-coast of Pamphylia by Phaselis, Perga and 
Aspendus, as far as Side His object in following this line of 
route was, by obtaining the submission of all these maritime 
cities, to secure possession of the sea-coast, and guard against 
the operations of the Persian fleet, which was at this time 
under the command of the able and enterprismg Greek 
general Memnon. 

Having accomplished this purpose he directed his course 


^ Arnan, Anah 1 7, § 5 
® Tins ceieUrated stream, rendered 
so famous m KIstory by the victory of 
Alexander, is one of the many small 
rivers that descend from the slopes of 


Mount Ida to the Propontis It is now 
caUed the Kliodja Sn, and flows into 
the Sea of Marmora a few miks east t»f 
the site of the ancient town ot Prjapns 
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north\\ards into the interior of Asia Minor, advancing by 
Termessiis and Sagalassus to Celeenie m Phrygia On this 
line of maich he had to force his way thiongh the rugged and 
mountainous count ly of the Pisidians, a baibarian and Tvarlike 
people, who had always maintained their independence against 
the Peisian Empire,^ and who now appeared in aims to dis- 
pute the passage of the Macedonian conqueioi Alexander 
himself though he defeated them in moie than one engage- 
ment, and succeeded in effecting his passage through their 
country, was content with a little more than nominal sub- 
mission, and left them still in possession of their mountain 
fastnesses The Pisidians indeed seem to have retained a 
state of Yiitual independence in the wild ranges of Mount 
Taurus until they were finally subdued by the Eomans ^ 

§ 6 Phrygia on the contrary was at once reduced to the condi- 
tion of a regulai province , a Macedonian goveinoi being substi- 
tuted foi the Persian satrap Fiom CelaensB Alexander marched 
northwards as fai as Gordium, on the iiver Sangarius, which 
he leached early in the year B c 333 , heie he halted for some 
time, and was rejoined by Parmenio, who had been detached 
with a part of his army to proceed from Sardis through Lydia 
into Phrygia , as well as by considerable reinforcements from 
Euiope It IS not clear what induced him to move so fai to 
the north but he appears to have been detained at Gordium, 
not only by the necessity of reposing his tioops aftei their 
winter campaign, but by apprehensions of the plans of 
Memnon, who uas can y mg on successiul opeiations in the 
^gean with the Persian fleet, where he had already reduced 
the islands of Chios and Lesbos, and was meditating a descent 
in Greece itself The untimely death of Memnon just at this 
juncture delivered Alexander from all appiehensions in this 
quarter, and he now at once prepared to advance into the 
heart of Asia, and seek an encounter with the Great King, It 
was from this time that his expedition assumed the character 


See Chapter X p 345 


* Note A, p 4b6 


® Strab s.iup 571 
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of an. Anabasis, or march up the country, and resembles in 
some degree that of Cyrus against xlrtaxerxes, i^hich have 
already had occasion to follow 

§ 6 From Gordium Alexander advanced to Ancyra, where 
he received the submission of the Paphlagomans. ^^ho ’Rere 
allowed to continue in the enjoyment of the same virtual 
independence as they had always maintained under the 
Persians, being nominally subjected to the authority oi the 
governor of Phrygia, but exempted even from the payment 
of tribute*^ We have no details a^ to his subsequent inai eh 
from Ancyra thiough Cappadocni to the foot ol iFount Tauiu^^ 
Avhere he encamped rm the sanie spot which had been occupied 
seventy years befoie by the younger Cyius, at the entiance of 
the Cilician Gates ° This foimidable pass — the stiength oi 
which appears to have excited the astonishment of Alexander 
himself as much as it had done that of Xenophon* — was 
abandoned without resistance by the Pdsian troops who 
occupied it, and the king descended without opposition into 
the plain of Cilicia, and took possession of the important city 
of Tai&us Heie he was detained for a consideiahle time by a 
severe attack of illness, when convalescent fumi this, instead 
of advancing at once into Syria, he turned his arms to the 
south-west, reduced the cities of Soli and Anehialus, and 
compelled the neighbouiing mountain tribes to submission 

Meanwhile he had alieady dispatched Parmenio with a con- 
siderable force to occupy the strong passes which affoided the 
only communication between Cilicia and Sj^ria, the military 
importance of which had been fully recognized at the time 
of the expedition of Cyrus He now learned, while still in 


* Aman, 11 4, § 2 , Cart 111 1 § 22 

* The paucity of details couoernmg 
the marches of Alexander in this part 
of Asia contrasts strongly with the 
fulness of the information lumished by 
Xenophon 

® This IS distinctly stated by Aman 
ivl rh KiJpou row ^vy Sevo- 
arpart^Tredoy, I c § 3), and is 


I without doubt correct Q Curtius 
, erroneously supposes the locality to 
have been named after the elder Cyrus 
( ‘ regionem quae Castra Cyri appeilatur 
peryenerat Stati\"a illic habuerat 
Cyrus, cum adversus Croesum in Ly- 
diam duceret 111 4, ^ 1) 

Note B, p 467 
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Cilicia, that Darms with an immense army had advanced to 
meet him, and was encamped at a place called Sochi, two 
days’ march fiom the entiance of the passes On receiving 
this intelligence Alexander hastened on by forced marches, 
and anived without opposition at Mynandius, at that time, as 
we have seen, a frequented sea-port at the foot of the pass 
leading directly into Sjria ® But while he was thus pushing 
on by the direct road, Darius on his pait had bioken up his 
camp at Sochi, and ciossed the iidge of Mount Amanus by 
another pass, apparently unknown to the Greeks, which 
biought him down to the Mediteiranean near Issus, in the 
rear of Alexander’s army, so as to cut off the communications 
of the Macedonian king, and thus compel him to an immediate 
action ® 

vY 7 The disastrous result of the great battle which ensued 
(Nov BC 833) had the effect of leaving all the maritime 
piovinces of the Persian Empiie open to the arms of Alex- 
ander and while Daiius fled to Babylon, where he occupied 
himself m collecting a still more formidable army, Alexandei 
was able to devote himself without fear of interruption to the 
conquest of the important regions of Syria and Egypt His 
operations during this tune were in a military point of view 
among the most remarkable of his whole career the sieges of 
Tyie and Gaza — which between them occupied not less than 
nine months — weie calculated to call foith all the lesources of 
his unrivalled genius, and it was here (as Mi Giote justly 
observes) that he encounteied the hai dost fighting that he met 
with duiing his whole life ^ But in a geographical point of 
view his campaigns in Syria and Egypt have comparatively 
little inteiest he appears to have met with no difficulty in 
traversing the desert from Gaza to Pelusium,’^ and he did not 
attempt to ascend the Nile above Memphis 

® See Xenophon, Anab i 4, § 6, and ! ^ This occupied him seven days* 

above, Chapter X p 346 I which, as the distance is cottainly not 

® Note 0, p 467 less than 120 English miles, implies a 

^ Grote*s Bistory of Greece^ vol xn ‘ rapid rate ot mar< hing But no notice 
p 107 ‘ of this IS taken by the historians, as 
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His celebrated expedition to the oracle of Ammon alone 
calls foi moie paiticular notice We hare seen that the Oasis 
consecrated to the Egyptian divinity, to whom the Greeks 
gave the name of Zeus Ammon, was already known to them in 
the time of Herodotus ® its famous oracle was frequently 
visited by Greeks from Gyrene, as well as fiom other parts of 
the Hellenic world, and it vied in reputation with those of 
Delphi and Dodona * But to traverse the desert which sur- 
rounded it, with an aimy, was an enterprise of difficulty, and 
requiring at once foresight and resolution Still it cannot be 
doubted that the difficulties of the maich were greatly exag- 
gerated by the historians of Alexander, -with the view of 
imparting something of a mythical character to an expedition 
which resulted m a declaration of the divine ongin of the con- 
queror® Alexander followed the line of the coast from the 
Lake Mareotis as far as Parmtonium — the frontier city of 
Egypt and from thence he struck due south into the heart 
of the desert — eight days’ journey across which brought him 
in safety to the Oasis and temple of Ammon The circum- 
stantial descriptions of this singular region, which are found 
in the historians of Alexander, are doubtless derived from the 
observation of eye-witnesses who accompanied the king , and 
agree perfectly with the accounts of modern travellers, who 
in recent times have repeatedly visited this outlymg spot.® 
Another remarkable circumstance by which Alexanders 
visit to Egypt was distinguished, and one that exercised a far 
more permanent influence, was his foundation of the city of 
Alexandria, on the shores of the Lake Mareotis • a short dis- 
tance to the w'estward of the Canopic mouth of the Nile. This 
was the first, as it was destined to be by far the most important. 


tlie route was one well Imown and fre- 
quently ti-aversed It appears froiu 
Heiodotus (ill 9) that under the 
Persian government arrangements were 
made for a permanent supply of water 
on this line 

® Herodotus, 11 32, 111 25 See 
Chapter Till p 277 


* See especially the two passages in 
which Aristophanes alludes to the 
oracle of Ammon, as one familiar to all 
his hearers (Arxstoph AveSf w. 619 
716) 

* Note D, p 469 
^ Note E, p 470 
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of the numerous cities to which the gieat conqueror gave his 
own name 

§ 8, With the commencement of spimg (b o 331) Alexander 
repaired from Egypt into Phoenicia, and fiom thence^ after a 
halt of considerable duration, he directed his march into the 
inteiior. He arrived at Thapsacus on the Euphrates in the 
month of July but though the iiver might be expected to be 
fordable at this season of the year, he had had the foiesight to 
send forwaid a Macedonian force to constiuct two bridges of 
boats, by means of which he effected the passage without 
difficulty or opposition ^ Eiom this point he had a choice of 
two routes , eithei to follow the left bank of the Euphrates 
directly towaids Babylon (as Gyms had done), or to travel se 
the noithein pait of Mesopotamia to the Tigris, and crossing 
that rivei, advance thiough the plains of Assyria, through 
which the Greeks under Xenophon had effected their retreat 
But he appears to have been deterred from adopting the former 
line of march by the and and burning charactei of the coimtiy, 
and the consequent difficulty of supplying his aimy with pro- 
visions and foiage ® Hence he directed his march at first m 
a northerly diiection, but aftei wards turning to the east, and 
leaving the mountains of Armenia on his left, he followed 
apparently the direct route which led to^\ards the upper course 
of the Tigris He was led at first to believe that Darius — 
who had now assembled another aimy, still larger than that 
with which he fought at Issus — would heie meet him, to dis- 
pute the passage of the Tigris, but on reaching that river 
Alexander found it undefended, and crossed it by a ford with- 
out opposition ® It was not till the fourth day's march through 
the plains of Assyria that he found himself in presence of the 
vast army of Darius That monarch, warned by his disaster 


^ Note F, p 471 

* Amau, Andb in 7, § 3 

* Airian, Andh ixi 7, § 5 , Q Omt 
IV 37^ 38 The only diftictilty enconix- 
ttred by Alexander at this point arose 


from the rapidity and strength of the 
nver Conoerniug the point at which 
the passage toolc place, see Note G, 
p 472 
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at Issus, XV here he had imprudently engaged hi& vast host in 
the midst of nairow defiles and mountain pasbes, had this time 
selected for his battle-field an open plain, between the Tigris 
and the Lycus or Greater Zab,^ near a Tillage called Gaii- 
gamela, about 600 stadia (60 G miles) from the city of Arbela, 
from which it was separated by the Lycus, the passage of 
which was, howevei, secured by a bridge But the disciplined 
Talour of the Macedonian troops asserted its superiority over 
the vast undisciplined hosts of the Persian monarch as deci- 
sively in the plains of ^Issyria as it had done in the defiles of 
Issns and the battle of Arbela — as it was commonly named, 
notwithstanding the remoteness of the city from the actual 
field of battle^ — was the death-blow of the Persian monarchy ^ 
Darius fled in the first instance to Arbela, and from thence 
without a halt across the passes of Mt Zagros to Ecbatana, 
leaving the direct route to Babylon and Susa open to the 
conqueror ^ 

§ 9. Alexander did not attempt to pursue the fugitive, and 
diiected his march at once to the great cities, which now lay 
before him as the prizes of victoiy Babylon and Susa suc- 
cessively opened their gates to the conqueior, who found in 
them vast treasures, the accumulated hoards of the Persian 
monarchs during a peiiod of two centuries Prom Susa he 
directed his march into Persia proper, with a view to occupy 
the impoitant cities of Persepolis and Pasargada The former 


* There can he no doubt that the 
river called by Aman, as v,e\\ as hy 
Strabo (xvi 1 p 737) and Tolybms 
(v 51) the Lycus, is the bame as that 
called by Xenophon by the native 
name ot Zapatas, and winch is still 
known as the Zab, or (tfc ater Zab It 
is probable that the Greek names of 
Lyons and Caprus vere given to the 
two rivers which in ancnnt as well as 
modem times bore the same appellation 
(now the Zab Ala and Zab Azful) for 
the sake of distinction, under the 
Mneedonian monaichy 

» Note G, p 472 

* The battle ofAibeli was foiigl t 


on the 25tb or 26th of September, b 0 
331 (see Olmton, F H vol 11 p, 342) 
We ai e enabled to fix the exact date 
from the occurrence of an eclipse of 
the moon, immedmttly after the pas- 
sage ot the Tigris and eleven davs 
before the battle (Arnan, Amfh ui 7, 
§6 Plut AUx 31) This eihpse at- 
tracted much attention m later times 
from the circumstance of its being ob- 
served aho at Carthage* a fact of 
whn h Hipparchus matle use m order 
to indicate the mode of determining 
the <1 fference of longitude betwee n two 
places 

^ Note H, p 475 
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of these, it would appear, still ranked as the second city of the 
empire m wealth and magniflceuce ^ But between the two 
capitals lay a rugged mountain district, inhabited by a people 
named the Uxii, a race of hardy and warlike mountaineers, 
who had always maintained their independence against the 
Persian monarchy, and compelled the Grreat King himself to 
pay them a sum of money as a tribute whenever he passed 
through their territory. Alexander, however, resented this 
demand as a humiliation, and succeeded not only m forcing 
his passage through their country, notwithstanding the for- 
midable character of the passes it presented , but took their 
chief town, and compelled the whole people to a nominal 
submission There still, however, remained other passes, of a 
still moie formidable character — termed by the Greeks, the 
Pylas Persicae, or Pylae Susianae — between the territory of the 
Uxians, and the plain of Persepolis, and these weie occupied 
by a Persian force under Aiiobaizanes. But all obstacles weie 
overcome by the skill and courage of Alexandei, who foiced 
the passes, and made himself master without further opposition 
ol the ancient capital of Peisia ® 

§ 10. Heie he remained some time (it was now mid-wmter) , 
and before he continued his advance mto the inteiior, he made 
several expeditions against the wild tubes of the neighbouring 
mountains, among whom we find the often recuirmg name of 
the Mardi. It was not till the spimg of bc 330 that he 
moved noithwaids into Media, where Darius, who had remamed 
stationary at Ecbatana, had been in vain endeavouring to 
organize a fresh aimy to oppose him. Disappointed of his 
expected reinforcements, the Persian king quitted Ecbatana, 
on the advance of the conqueror, with a very small force, and 
hastened to the pass called the Pylae Oaspiae,^ with a view 
of taking refuge in the remote provinces of Paithia and 
Bactria Alexander immediately pursued him, with a light 
detachment of troops, hut haviug advanced as far as Ehaga, 


* Strabo, xv 3, ^ 6, p 729 


« Note I, p 475 


^ Note K, p 477 
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withm a day’s march of the Caspian Gates, he found that 
Darius had already passed through that defile, and in conse- 
quence he halted for five days, to recruit and repose his 
troops He then advanced through the pass, ^hich left 
undefended, and had reached the open countiy on the other 
side, TV hen the ne\\s that Darius was a prisoner in the hands of 
his own officeis, who were carrying him away captive, led 
Alexander to push on with the utmost speed m his pursuit, 
and by extiaoidinary forced marches, he succeeded 111 over* 
taking the fugitives on the fourth day, though not in time to 
save the life of the unfortunate Darius, who was mortally 
wounded by the conspirators, and expired before he fell into 
the hands of the conqueror.® 

§ 11 Alexander now halted at Hecatompylus, which appears 
to have been at this time the chief place of the satrapy of 
Paithia, as it afterwards became the capital of the Parthian 
kings ® Heie he waited for the arrival of the rest of his forces , 
and took measures for the organization of the government in 
the province thus newly acquired. We hear nothing of any 
resistance offeied by the Parthians — a people destined here- 
after to assume so formidable a character, but who were at 
this time but an inconsiderable tribe, and submitted without 
opposition to the Macedonian arms The same was the case 
with the Tapuri, a mountain tube who occupied the defiles 
and forests of Mount Elburz, thiough which lay the route 
from Hecatompylus to the Caspian, but who offered but little 
opposition to the passage of Alexander , and their satrap Auto- 
phradates hastened to tender his submission to the king, as soon 
as he arrived at Zadracarta in the plain of Hyrcania. It was 
otherwise with the Mardi, who occupied the mountain tracts 
to the west of them,^ and confiding m the lugged and mac- 


* Aman, Anab m, 20, 21 
» Note L, p m 

^ The name of tlie Mardi, or Amardi, 
as it 18 written by Strabo (xi 8, p 514) 
IS one of those which we find recurring 
xn different and disimt parts of Asia , 


always as that of a warlike moimtain 
tribe Whether there was really any 
ethnic connection between the tribes 
thus designated, is a pomt on which 
it IS now impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion 
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cessible nature of then countiy, at fiist defied the arms of 
Alexander, and compelled him to lead an expedition in 
person into then mountain fastnesses Of the Hyrcanians 
properly so called ^e hear little, the Persian satiap Phiata- 
phemes, who was goTernor of the pioYince, submitted without 
resistance ^ 

§ 12 Alexandei had now penetrated into legions that had 
hitheito been known only by name among the Gieeks , his 
subsequent campaigns earned him farther and farther beyond 
the domain of their geographical knowledge It is true that 
he did not, until he crossed the Indus, actually pass beyond 
the limits of what had been comprised within the Persian 
Emjpiie, but though the names of the Bactrians, the Sogdians, 
and the Arians, had been familiai to the Greeks from the 
days of Herodotus,^ their information concerning the legions 
inhabited by these nations was doubtless of the vaguest 
description, and the victoiious progress of the Macedonian 
king from the shores of the Caspian to the banks of the Indus 
partook almost as much of the character of geographical 
discovery as of military enterprise This portion of his career, 
indeed, became in the eyes of subsequent waiters, the basis of 
all then geographical knowledge of the countries in question ; 
and though on this occasion he established in the heart of 
Asia a nucleus of Greek civilization, which continued to 
maintain itself duiing a long period, and even acquired 
extensive developement, we shall find that very little informa- 
tion was derived from this source, and little was known of 
Central Asia m the days of Strabo, beyond what could be 
learnt fiom the historians of Alexander 

These campaigns have a fuithei interest in the eyes of 
modern inquirers from the fact that as Alexander was the flist, 
he was also the last, who ever led an Euiopean army thioxigh 
the regions m question. It is only in quite recent times that 

® Note p 480 -®schylus, as they are repeatedly men- 

* The Bactrians at least were already tioned in the Fersm (vv BU6, 318, 732) 
'well known hy name in the time of 
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even exploring trax^elleis have been able to visit the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana, and in attempting to trace 
the route of Alexander through these i;vild countries ue shall 
find that our difiiculties arise almost as much from our own 
imperfect knowledge of the localities, as fiom the deficiency 
of our ancient mtormants^ The task vould indeed be a 
hopeless one, weie it not for the physical peculiarities of the 
country, which must m all ages have determined the limited 
areas to which settled population was restricted, as well as the 
lines of route which eominumcated between them The fertile 
valleys of Central Asia are almost as clearly marked by nature 
as the Oases of Africa, and the sandy dcseits which separate 
them, as well as the Great Salt Desert that occupies so large a 
portion of the table-land of Iran, must m ancient, as in modem 
times, have always presented an impassable barrier to the 
extension of civilization 

§ 13 The marches of Alexander were therefoie undertaken 
under conditions very similai to those which would be en- 
countered by a modern caravan The great roads from Persia 
to India and Bactria (observes Piofessor Wilson) have always 
of necessity followed the direction to which the natural 
features of the country have confined them , and as these have 
undergone little material alteration since the Greeks marched 
to Bactria, there should be no great difference m the routes 
which are open to travelleis m the present day Passes 
through mountains, and paths across deserts, affoided access, 
no doubt, in various situations; but the roads available for 
commerce or for wai, for caravans or armies, are in all pro- 
bability much the same now that they always w^ere The 
general bearings and stages cannot be very dissimilar"’^ 
The same writer adds a warning — too often neglected by 

* Great progress has lotleed been a mucli more accurate knowledge of 
m£wie of late years m this respect, its geography, but no explorations 
beginning with the travels ot Sir have as yet been made with a \iew to 
Alexander Bumes m 1834, and the connecting oox increased mformation 
extension of the Enssian power in this with the accounts of ancient writers 
part of Asia will doubtless soon lead to * Wiifaou's p 170 
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modem inquirers into ancient geogiaphy, — against placing 
too much reliance on the distances transmitted to us, and 
observes that ample allowance must be made foi the inex- 
actness of both ancient and modern measurements” The 
lines of route have, even m modern times, for the most part, 
not been fixed by survey, but merely calculated from the 
number of hours occupied in tiaversing them on a horse or a 
camel ® There can be no doubt that the same was the case 
with the distances recorded by ancient authors, with this great 
additional element of uncertainty, that as they had no portable 
instruments for measuimg time, they could not have calcu- 
lated the distances even in Iioutb, but must have been reduced 
to the still rougher estimate of days’ journeys This is still 
the only method m use along the less frequented routes of the 
Persian Empiie ’ 

Imperfect as an itinerary based upon such a mode of estimate 
must necessarily be, it is unfortunately a great deal more than 
we actually possess In following the campaigns of Alexander 
we are peipetually reminded, by painful contrast, of the record 
which Xenophon has preseived to us of the march of the 
youngei Cyius to Cunaxa, and although we have seen how far 
this was from being free from geographical difficulties, and 
how little pretension it had to be based on anything like 
coriect measuxement, it is certain that such an itinerary of the 
marches of Alexandei would be an invaluable addition to our 
knowledge It has been indeed contended by some modern 
writers that not only was such an itineiary extant in ancient 
times, but that was based on actual measurement, by officers 
specially appointed for the purpose Unfoitunately, such an 
assumption rests upon very slender authority, and it is certain 


® There are however some importanfc ! 
exceptions The route from Herat to j 
Oaudahar, and that from Gandahar to 
Oahul, have been actually measured 
by perambulator, and the results which 
are cited by Wilson tend to show how 
little reliance can be placed on the 
ordinary mode of computation The I 


latter distance was found by this 
measurement to be three hundred and 
nine miles, though previously esti- 
mated at only two hundred and twenty- 
eight miles (Wilson's Anana, pp 173, 
175) 

NoteN, p 481 
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that if any such record ever existed, the statements derived 
from it by extant authors are too few and too imperfect 
to be of much use to us in tracing the route of the great 
conqueior ® 

Still, the leading outlines of his extraordinary progress from 
the Caspian to the laxartes, and from that river again to the 
Indus, can be distinctly followed It will even be found, that 
in many instances, the distances given by ancient wiitcis 
piesent a degieeof appioximation to those of modern travellers, 
exceeding what could reasonably be expected under the cir- 
cumstances 

§ 14 From Zadracarta Alexander directed his march east- 
wards towards Bactria, where Bessus, the murderer of Darius, 
Aad assumed the tiara of the Persian kings, and was evidently 
preparing to set up an independent sovereignty. After tra- 
versing the northern portion of Parthia, he reached the confines 
of Aria, where he w^as met, at a place called Susia, by the 
satrap of the province, Satibarzanes, who hastened to make his 
submission to the conqueror, and was in consequence confirmed 
in the possession of his satrapy But when Alexandei was 
pushing on towards Bactria, and befoie he had yet quitted the 
confines of Ana, he suddenly learned that Satibarzanes was 
playing him false, and preparing to join Bessus, as soon as he 
saw his own province clear of the Macedonian army. Hereupon 
he suddenly turned upon the rebel satrap with his accustomed 
rapidity, and by a forced march of 600 stadia (60 Gt miles) m 
two days, surpiised him in his capital city of Artacoana, and 
crushed the insurrectiou at once. But being thus diverted 
from his original line of march towards Bactria, he did not 
resume it, and he appears to have thought it prudent to 
secure the neighbouring provinces of Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia befoie adventuring himself in the remote regions 
beyond the Paropamisus 

With this view he marched from Artacoana (which must have 


* NTotc o, p 481 
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been situated either on the site, or at all events somewheie 
m the neighbourhood of the modern Herat) m a southerly 
direction to Piophthasia, the capital city of the Drangians or 
Zarangians, who inhabited the country now knoy^n as Seistan. 
His halt in this remote and obscure locality was rendered 
memorable by the disco veiy of the conspiracy of Philotas, and 
the executions that followed, which have left one of the darkest 
stains upon the character of Alexander® When he again 
moved forward, he followed the valley of the Helmund, and 
one of its tributaries, which constitute the natural highw^ay in 
tins part of Asia, as far as Candahai, and thence turning to the 
north-east, advanced through Arachosia, by the site of the 
modern Grhizni and Oabul, to the foot of the Hindoo Eoosh, 
or Caucasus, as it was named by the Greeks ^ Here he made 
a long halt the winter was too fai advanced for him to think 
of passing the mountains at that season and his army had 
already suffeied severely from the cold in traveising the incle- 
ment regions of the Paropamisadae through which they had 
Htely passed He took advantage of the delay to found here 
a permanent monument of his powei, while he at the same 
time secuxed his futuie communications, by establishing a city, 
to which he gave his own name it was subsequently known, 
for the sake of distinction fiom the numeious other cities that 
bore the same appellation, as Alexandiia ad Caucasum Heie 
he settled a body of 7000 Macedonians, veteran soldiers and 
others 

§ 15 It is not diflScult, for the reason already stated, to 
follow the line of Alexander’s march, during the above cam- 
paign, so far as its mam outline and direction aie concerned, 
though there is often much uncertamty m determining the 
^precise localities indicated There are in fact, at the present 
day, two roads leading fiom the Caspian Gates, or the neigh- 
bourhood of Teheran, to Meshed and Herat, one above the 
mountains, keeping throughout along the elevated table-land , 


» Note P, p 488 


Note Q, p 484 
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the other descending (as we know Alesandei to have done) 
into the plains of Hyrcania near the Caspian, and thence 
thiough the northern part of Paithia proper to the frontier of 
the Allans near Meshed ^ The latter of these, which is the 
one most frequented at the present day, is unquestionably that 
which was followed by Alexander Of the tuo cities whose 
names are mentioned, the one, Snsia— apparently the fir^t 
place he came to within the limifs of Ana — cannot be detei- 
mined with any certainty, though it was probably situated not 
far fiom Meshed the second, Artacoana, is generally placed 
at Herat On this supposition it must be the same place that 
was subsequently known as Alexandria in Aiiis^ 

The diiect load from Herat to Bactna would ha\e lam 
through the mountain langes now occupied by the Hazara 
tubes to the foot of theBamian pass across tlie Hindot) Ivoosh 
but it IS probable that this road was m ancient, as it is in 
modern times, but little frequented, if not impassable foi an 
amiy,^ and the longer loute, which was followed by Alex- 
ander, had the advantage of enabling him to lediice to subjec- 
tion on his passage the distiicts of Drangiana, Aiacliosia, and 
the Paropamisus By tins means he would have secured the 
submission of all the nations to the south of the great mountain 
chain, before he crossed it into Bactna and Sogdiana Of the 
tribes that lay along this line of march, the Drangians or 
Zarangians may be identified bejond a doubt as occupying 
the district now known as Seistan, on the banks of the Hel- 
mund, and the lake formed by its waters Then capital city 
of Prophthasia may be m all probability identified with the 
modern Furrah, which is still the northern capital of Seistan, 
and a place of considerable traffic ® 

From Drangiana onwaids his course lay of necessity along 
the valley of the Etymander (Helmund) which presents a 
narrow strip of cultivated land, bordered on each side by arid 


^ See Wilson's Anana, p 171 
» Note B, p* 4S*> 


* Note S, p. 4S6 
^ Note T, p 488 
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deserts ® Here lie encountered a tribe called by the Greeks 
Euergetee, but whose true name seems to haye been Ariaspas. 
Proceeding from thence to the northwards, and quitting the 
valley of the Helmund for that of one of its tributaries, he 
enteied the province of Arachdsia, and doubtless followed the 
line of route, in use at the present day, from Oandahar to 
Ghizni a road which (as Professor Wilson observes) is “ recom- 
mended,” or rather prescribed, by the character of the country, 

being confined on either hand by lofty mountains of con- 
siderable elevation and arduous access ” ’ From thence still 
advancing onwards, m spite of the late season of the year, he 
crossed the mountain tract between Ghizni and Oabul, where 
his army suffered much from cold, as well as from the deep 
snows.® It was doubtless the experience of the difficulties and 
privations here encountered that determined him to halt for 
the winter in the valley of Cabul, before attempting the 
passage of the still more formidable range of the Hindoo 
Koosh. 

§ 16 One of the most important points in the geography of 
these campaigns is the determination of the exact site of the 
city founded by Alexander at the foot of the Caucasus, which 
continued for a long time to be a place of importance and one 
of the principal centres of Greek civilization in these remote 
legions Its position may now be looked upon as clearly 
determined, at all events within very nanow limits It was 
situated, as we learn from Pliny (who is here certainly fol- 
lowing the geographers of Alexander),® at the very foot of the 

® Elplimstone’s Cauhul, vol i p 153. any general proceeding with an army 
WilBon’s Anamii p 177, note to Oandahar would descend the valley 

Where it was crossed by Captain of the Furrah-md m the hist instance, 
Christie the valley of the Helmund and afterwards ascend that of the 
extended only about halt a mile on Helmund It had moreover the advan- 
each sideot the nver, beyond that the tage of enabhng Alexander to subdue 
desert rose at once lu perpendicular the southern part of Seistan on his 
chfis i^See Appendix to PottingeFs way 

Beloochtstan^ p 406 ) ^ W’llson^s Artana, p* 178 See 

There is indeed a more direct route Note U, p 488 
from Furrah by Ghmsbk to Caudahar , * Note V p 489 

but this lies through a poor and desert ^ Plin JOT JV vi 17, § 62 ‘‘Hano 

country and M Ferrier observes that urbem sub ipso Caucaso esse positam ** 
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moniitam^ (that is to say, of the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh), and 50 Roman miles (40 G. miles) from Ortospana, 
which may be placed on satisfactory grounds on the site of the 
modern Cabul ^ These indications point clearly to a position 
in the fertile legion known as the Koh Daman, to the north of 
Cabul, at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh, and at the point of 
] unction of the different passes leading across that mountain 
range into Bactria Hear this point of junction is situated the 
modern town of Oharikar, in the neighbourhood of uhich are 
considerable rums, indicating the site of a city of importance 
Heie therefore we may in all probability place the city of 
Alexander, which became, during a considerable period, the 
capital of the whole surrounding country, much as C^ibul is at 
the present day An additional confirmation of this conclusion 
is found in the name of Opiane given by some Greek writers 
to the district aronnd Alexandria, and which is thought to be 
retained in that of the modem village of Opian, or Hupian, a 
few miles to the north-west of Chankar ^ 

§ 17. As soon as the spring was sufficiently far ad\anced foi 
the passes of the Hindoo Koosh to be practicable, Alexander 
quitted his winter quarters (b o. 329) and traversed the moun- 
tains, the passage of which, however, still presented great 
difficulties, and occupied him no less than seventeen days — 
leckoning apparently from the newly-founded city of Alex- 
andria to Adrapsa or Drapsaca, the first city in Bactria ^ It is 
a question of much interest to determine the pass by which he 


1 The name of Ortospana is not 
Ibood in any of the extant historians 
of Alexander , but it is mentioned by 
Strabo, and bia descnption of its 
position among the Paropamisadm at 
tbe junction of three roads, one of 
which led directly into Bactna (eh 
ivl r^y iK Bdicr^y rpiaSoy 
^Tis iarlv 4v roh XlapoxufUfra^is, XT 2, 
§ 8, p 723), leaves little doubt that it 
must have occupietl the site of Oabul, 
the importance of which is derived 
from that very circumstance 


* Note X, p 490 

• The name is written by Arrian 
( 111 . 29, § 1), the only one of tbe his- 
torians of Alexander who mentions it, 
Drapsaca (Apd^oKu ) » but Strabo writes 
it in one passage Adrapsa (xv 2, p 
725), in another Darapaa (xi 11, p 
516) The Drepsa of Ptolcmj, though 
doubtless the same nanie, cannot be 
the same place, as that author places 
it in Soriana, considerably to the 
north of Maraeanda (Ptol vi 12, § b) 
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crossed the great mountain range , an inqmry intimately con- 
nected with that already touched upon, of the position of 
Alexandria If that city be correctly placed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charikar, it is unlikely that Alexander should 
have taken the pass of Bamian, as supposed by most modem 
writers, from its being the easiest and best known of the passes 
leading from Gahul into Bactna But it appears that there 
are three other passes leading from the Koh Daman directly 
across the mountains, among which, at the present day, the 
caravans make their selection, according to the season of the 
year and the more oi less peaceable state of the country which 
borders them It is far more probable that Alexander should 
have taken one of these passes, which led directly into Bactna, 
than the more circuitous route by Bamian but it is more 
difiScult to choose among them, and there is nothing to deter- 
mine with any degree of certainty the position of the Bactrian 
city of Adrapsa or Drapsaca, which formed the termination of 
the pass on the other side. At the same time the probabilities 
seem in favour of his having followed the route which ascends 
the valley of the Panohshir, and crosses the mountains at its 
head hy the pass known as the Khawak pass from whence it 
turns to the left and descends to Anderah, a place which has 
been identified by several modern witters, though on very 
slender gronnds, with the Drapsaca of Arrian ® 

§ 18 Once across the great mountain harrier of the Hindoo 
Koosh, the progress of Alexander’s arms was rapid and decisive 
From Drapsaca he advanced at once to the capital city of 
Bactna — Zariaspa, or Bactra, as it was more commonly called 
by the Greeks — which was taken almost without resistance, 
Bessus having already retreated across the Oxus into Sogdiana 
Thither Alexander at once prepared to follow him and though 
the broad and rapid stream of the Oxus presented a natural 
obstacle of the most formidable kind, he effected the passage 
of that river with his whole aimy, without any opposition from 


Woods /ouniey to (ke Sott ce of the Oxus, p, 118 


s Note Y, p 492 
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a hostile force ® From thence he pushed on to Nantaca, a city 
of Sogdiana \vheie Bessus had previously halted, and thence 
again to Maiacanda, which is called by Arrian the capital of 
Sogdiana The fugitive satrap had already fallen into his 
hands, and it was apparently the mere love of enterprise or 
discovery that led him to advance as far as the river laxartes, 
which had long formed m this direction the boundary ot the 
Persian Empiie, separating it fiom the nild and independent 
Scythian tubes beyond Heie he i\as picparing to found 
another city that should immortalize hi& name, and bear testi- 
mony to his victoiious progiess into these lemob- regions, 
when his pioject was inteirupted loi a time by a geneial 
revolt of the Sogdians and Bactnans, wliile the Seytliians 
on the northern side of the ri’sei gathered m swaims on its 
banks, to be ready to take part should the insurrection pro\e 
successful 

§ 19 Alexander now learned from experience that it was 
more easy to tiaverse these wild regions as a conqueror, than 
to leduco the w’ailike and lawless inhabitants to a condition ot 
permanent subjection The greatei pait of three campaigns 
(bc 829-327) was occupied by him in this task, in which he 
displayed his wonted energy and activity, especially m the 
reduction of the hill forts, which weie believed by the natives 
to be impregnable, as they undoubtedl) appeared on a first 
aspect. But we are wholly unable to follow in detail his 
movements m these countries, of which our own know- 
ledge is still very vague and imperfect,’ while the ancient 


® On this occasion, Bessus having 
withdrawn and destroyed all the boats, 
Alexander crossed his whole uimy 
over, by means of skins oi hides sewn 
togethei , and stuffed with straw ( Aman , 
Anab iii 29, § 4) At a later period 
he ciossed the laxartes in the same 
manner (Id iv 4, §§ 2, 4) It is 
singular that the custom, now uni- 
versal in the East, from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, of u»ing tnflated akins for 
crossing, and even to a certain extent 
for navigating, rivers, seems to have 


been uukniiwn in the dayi> of Alex- 
ander, aa it Iiad been m those of 
Herodotus, whose description of the 
boats or rafts in use on the Euphrates 
excludes the idea of its employment 
(Herodot i 194 t^ecMr Hawlinsons 
note on the passage ) It appears, how- 
ever, that even at the present day the 
practice of stuffing the skins with straw 
is occasionally resorted to See a note 
to Femer’s Carftvan Journeys, p 129 
^ Mr Grote justly remaiks lhat m 
fact ** these countries at the pre'-eut 
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accounts are generally meagre, and wanting in geographical 
precision 

A few points only can be considered as satisfactorily de- 
termined The site of Bactra, or Zariaspa, is still occupied by 
the modern Balkh, the chief town of the sunounding distiict 
Maiacanda also still survives in the well-known Samarcand, 
which attained to such great celebiity m the middle ages as 
the capital of Timour, and the river that flows by it, the 
Kohik, is unquestionably the Polytimetus of the Greeks® 
The place where Alexander first reached the banks of the 
laxartes, and where he afterwards founded the town that was 
called by later geographers Alexandria Ultima, was probably 
in the neighbourhood of Khojend But this last identification 
lests on no positive evidence,® and beyond this we have nothing 
to guide us. The sites of the two celebiated rock-fortresses 
called by the Greek historians the Sogdian Book and the 


moment are known only superficially 
as to their general scenery for pur- 
poses of measurement and geography 
they are almost unknown*’ (vol xii 
p 273, note) Very little has been 
added to our knowledge since this was 
v^ntlen The later travels of M Vam- 
hery in 1868, while they threw much 
light upon the state of the country and 
its inhabitants, contiibuted but very 
little to our positive geographical 
knowledge 

The rugged mountain country in 
particular which occupies the eastern, 
part of the Khanat of Bokhara, called 
by Aman Parmtacene, and m which 
we must look tor the bill-foi tresses taken 
by Alexander, is still almost entirely 
unknown The recent occupation of so 
large a part of these regions of Central 
Asia by the Russians will doubtless 
lead before long to an improved know- 
ledge of their geograpliy, hut I am 
not aware that any researches have yet 
been made which tend to thiow light 
upon the proceedings of Alexander in 
tins quarter 

* The'statement of Arrian (iv 6, § 6) 
and Strabo (xi p 518, in both cases | 
derived from Anstobulus), that tins 


1 river, thougli a copious stream, is lost 
I m the sands, and does not flow into 
the Oxus, has been verified by recent 
I travellers (Burncs’s 7Va^e/g, vol in 
p 139), and serves to show the accu- 
racy ot the information acquired by the 
Macedonians at thi:s time 
The same remork is applied, with 
equal justice, to the Aims (the Hen 
rud, 01 river of Herat) and to the 
Etymandrus (Helmund), which flows 
through Hrangiana (Ariian, tbid ) 
The Epardus, associated with them m 
the same passage, as flowing through 
the land of the Mardi, is probably the 
Margus, or Murgbaub (the river of 
Margiana) of which the same thing is 
true (See Burnes’s Travels, vol in 
p 30) 

j * It is indeed probable from the oon- 
I figuration of tlie country that one 
customary place of passage of the 
laxartes must always have been some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Kho- 
jend, hut the neaiest point on that 
river to Sanurcand is at Ohmaz, on the 
direct road to Tashkend, and there is 
no reason that Alexander should not 
have taken that route 
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Rock of Chorienes are wholly unknown , as well as that of 
the seven towns on the left bank of the laxartes, including the 
most important of them, which bore the name of Cyra or 
Oyropolis, and was reputed to have been founded by the elder 
Cyrus Even Nautaca, which appears to have been a place of 
considerable importance, as it was selected by Alexander for 
hiS winter-<juarter& (m the winter of b c 328-327), cannot be 
determined otherwise than by conjectuie, but as we know 
that it was situated between Samarcand and the Oxus, it is not 
improbable that it may have occupied the site of Kurshee, 
a town which is situated in one of those fertile oases that 
must always in this country have been a centie of habitation.^ 

It may be observed that no record of distances, or supposed 
geographical measurements, has been preserved to us in regard 
to these countiies, except the very vague and general estimate 
of Eratosthenes that it was about 5000 stadia fiom Bactra to 
the river laxartes ^ Such an omission, in regard to countries 
of so much interest in a geographical point of view, goes far 
to negative the supposition that any real meamrements of the 
marches of Alexander had been made or preserved. 

§ 20 The operations of Alexander, during the long time 
that he spent in these remote provinces were, however, by no 
means solely of a military character. While he destroyed, oi 
at least dismantled, many of the previously existing towns 
and fortresses,^ he is said to have founded not less than eight 


* Biimes*s Travels^ vol ii pp 221, 
225 Thexe appears, however, to be 
another line of loute, somewhat more 
direct, from Balhh to Samarcand, pass- j 
mg by Shehr Sebz, or Kesli (the birth- 
place of Timour), and this may have 
been the route followed by Alexander, 
m which case Kesh may represent 
J^autaca. 

® Eratosth ap Strab xj p 514 fir* 
^irl rib?' ^la^dpTTtv voremdp^ %v *AX€|- 
opSpos^ ^ic€v -K^vraKwxtKiovs The 
estimate greatly exceeds the truth, if i 
measured from BalMi to Khojend 

* Among these Strabo mentions 


Maracauda, but it is certain that he 
did not destroy that city, though he 
may have dismantled its fortihcatious 
Mr Vaux m Dr Smiths dictionary 
(art Mabacai^da) erroneously repre- 
sents Strabo as stating that Alexander 
Maracanda, which is wholly in- 
correct It is called by Aman (in 30, 
§ 6) the capital of Sogdiana {rk $a(rU 
heta r^s ^(P^tavSop time 

when Alexander first invaded Die 
country, and it Ss described by Q 
Curtius as a great city, the walls of 
which were 70 stadia in eiieuit (Gurt 
VII 6, § lOj 
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Cities in the two proYinces of Bactria and Sogdiana,^ but 
unfortunately neither their sites nor their names have been 
transmitted to us We know only that besides the city on 
the laxaites, there were at a later period two others^ which 
bore the name of Alexandria — one in Bactria, another in 
Sogdiana near the Oxus But it is by no means certain that 
either of these was actually founded by Alexander A fourth 
city of the name (according to Plmy) was founded in Mar- 
giana,® a district which Alexander does not appear to have 
ever visited in person/ though it was m all probability reduced 
to subjection, or voluntarily tendered its submission, while he 
was subduing these provinces 

While the geographical mfoimation concerning these distant 
pi 0 Vinces furnished by the historians of Alexander is thus 
i indefinite and incomplete, then account of the physical aspect 
of the regions now for the first time laid open to the Greeks is 
strikingly coriect and characteristic One of the first modern 
travellers who visited these countries. Sir A Biirnes, was 
stiuck with the accuiacy with which their general chaiacter — 


* Strab XI p 51 S 

* Phn \i 16, § 46 It was after- 
wards destroyed by the neighbouring 
}tai barmans, but rc stored by Antxoclms 
Soter, who gave it the name of Anti- 
ochia, under which it long continued 
to be the capital of Margiana It 
probably occupied the site of the 
modem Merv, m Merve, on the Mur- 
ghaub, which was formerly o a of the 
principal cities of Khorassan, thnufi:h 
now in a state of great decay (KinneiPs 
Memoir of Perna^ p 179, Bumess 
TiavdSf vol m p 218) 

® Brojsen alone supposes Alexander 
to have vi'^ited Margiana, on his march 
from Hyrcanm towards Bactna, before 
he was recalled into An i by the revolt 
of Satibarzanes But this appears 
extremely improbable 

Q Ourtms indeed represents Alex- 
ander as having proceeded “ ad urbem 
Marginiam*' m his second campaign 
m feogdiana (vii 10^ § 15) for wi ich 
the editors have sub'.fitnted Margi- 


anam , ” but this statement is not only 
inconsistent with tne narrative of 
Ariian, but uniiitclhgihle in itself, 
and thf words ‘‘ superatis demde am- 
nibui Ocho et Oxo'* aie m any case 
erroneous The foundation of six 
ctheSy all situated “ in editis collibus, ’ 
18 wholly inapplicable to the oasis of 
Merv* and undoubtedly referred to the 
proceedings of Alexander %n Sogdima^ 
as does the account which follows of 
the capture ot the celebrated hill-forts 
Mutzell (ad loc ) has m vam attempted 
to explain and defend the confused 
geography of Ourtius It is more pro- 
bable that Marginia was really a town 
in Sogdiana Dr Mulkr in his map 
of Alexander’s campaigns (in Dr 
f*mitVs Atlas of Arwzent Geography) 
identifies it with a place called M ir- 
ginan or Hargilan, on a nver of the 
same name, which is plausible enough 
but all such conclusions must be le- 
gaided as merely conjectural 
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in which, tracts of the richest and most productive soil alter- 
nate with barren wastes of sand — was described by Q Cnrtins.^ 
Strabo dwells more especially upon the great wealth and 
fertility of Bactria, which enabled its Greek rulers to found 
a powerful dominion there, and extend their rule ovei the 
neighbouring parts of Ariana and India® The same phe- 
nomenon was repeated at a much later period when these 
secluded provinces of Central Asia became for a time the seat 
of the poweiful empire of Timour and his succe'^sors 

§ 21 But undoubtedly the most impoitant addition to the 
geographical knowledge of the Gieeks, was that of introducing 
for the first time clear ideas concerning the two gieat rivers of 
Central Asia, the Oxus and the laxartes We have seen how 
completely vague and confused were the views of Herodotus 
upon this subject, who knew only of one rivei to the east of 
the Caspian, to which he gave the name of Araxes, and re- 
garded it as flowing eastwaid from the Caspian, instead of 
towards it At a later peiiod the passage in the Meteorologies 
of Aiistotle, already noticed,® which could have been written 
hut a few yeais before the expedition of Alexander,^ while it 
shows that somewkat more definite ideas had already been 
attained by the more cultivated and inquiring minds among 
the Greeks, still presents them in a very contused condition 
He here represents a mountain called Pamasus (evidently a 
corruption of Paropamisus) as the source of all the principal 
rivers in this pait of Asia, fiom which flowed, besides othei 
rivers, the Bactrus, the Choaspes, and the x4.raxes Of this 
last (he adds) the Tanais is a branch, which parts off and 
flows into the Lake Mseotis. The Indus also (he says) takes 


- Q Cmt vu 18, § 26, Burnes's 
Travels to Bokhara^ vol ii p 211 

* Strab XI p 516 

* See Chapter Xl p 699 

^ The Meteorologica could not have 
been written earlier than B o 341, as 
an event is mentioned as occurring m 


the archonship of that year , while 
the passage before us, as well as the 
absence of all allusion to the newly- 
discovered regions of India* shows that 
they must have been composed before 
the arms of Alexander had made those 
countries known to the Greeks. 
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its rise in the same mountain, which has the largest stream of 
all rivers ^ 

Here there can be little doubt that the Araxes, though its 
name is given in the same form as that known to Herodotus, is 
meant to designate the laxaites , the Bactius is probably « the 
liver of Bactria ” — that is the Oxus , and the Ohoaspes may be 
meant to designate the iivei of Cabul, the Cophen of Airian 
and Strabo, of which, according to these writers, the Ohoes or 
Ohoaspes was a tiibutaiy ® So far therefore as regards the 
riveis having then use in the same mountain chain the state- 
ment is founded in fact , but the name of the Oxus, so familiar 
m all subsequent ages, appears to have been still unknown , 
ivhile the strange confusion which led to the belief that the 
Aiaxes oi laxartes and the Tanais were only arms of one and 
the same nvei, would seem to have been already established* 
So fixed was that idea in the populai belief, that when the 
Macedonian aimy at length found itself on the banks of the 
laxaites, they univeisally legaided it as the Tanais, and con- 
ceived themselves to have leached the limit between Europe 
and Asia^ Even the well-infoimed Aiistobulus appeals to 
have unifoimly designated the river by that name, adding 
howevei that it was called by the natives the laxartes ® 

§ 22 But notwithstanding this confusion, which appeals to 
have maintained its ground as a popular error until long 
afterwards, though re 3 ected by the maturei judgment of geo- 
graphers,® the Greeks henceforth became clearly aware of the 


2 Aristot MeieoroJ i 13, § 15 

* Aman, Anab iv 23 , Stiabo, xv 

* It IS singular that one of the proofs 
alleged as having convinced the Mace- 
donians that tiie river in question 
could be no other than the Tanais, was 
the fact that there were fir woods in 
the terntoiy beyond it, which must 
therefore be a part of Europe and not 
of Asia J (Strabo, xi 7, p 510) 

® Arrian, m 30, § 11 

« Aman, though he follows Ansto- 
buliis in describing the laxartes under 
the name of Tanais, adds “ It must 


be anotlier Tanais which is described 
by Heiodotus as flowing into the Palus 
Maiotis ” (Anab ill 30, § 8 ) 

Strabo considers the notion to have 
been maintained with a view of repre- 
senting that Alexander had conquered 
the whole of Asia , it being generally 
admitted that the Tanais was the 
boundary between Em ope and Asia, 
whereas in leality (as he remarks ) a 
consideiable part of Asia, from the 
Caspian Sea to the Tanais was not 
[ subjected by the Macedonians (Strab 
XI p 509) 
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existence of these t^vvo gieat nyeis in Central Asia, both of 
them, as they conceived, rising in the Caucasus or Hindoo 
Koosh, and both ultimately flowing into the Caspian Sea 
The Oxus especially appears to have attiacted their attention 
in a lemarkable degree Aiistobulus described it as six stadia 
in breadth, of great depth, and flowing v ith a strong current ; 
and legarded it as the greatest of all the livers of Asia, except 
those of India, with which, as he observed, no others could be 
compared The laxaites, though a stream of infenoi dimen- 
sions,® derived great importance from its position, as it still 
continued to be the limit of their geographical knowledge 
towards the north-east, beyond that they had only vague 
ideas of wandering Scythian tribes, or uninhabitable dosei Is 
At the same time it must be remembered, with legaid to then 
information concerning both these rivers, that the accounts 
alike of their sources and their outflow rested upon mere 
hearsay. Alexander himself did not do more than cross them, 
several bundled miles above their mouths, and his information 
concerning their outlet was doubtless derived fiom the Choias- 
mians and other barbarians who dwelt on the east of the 
Caspian Sea, or occupied the steppes betw^ecn its shores and 
the laxaites ® 

§ 23 But though Alexander himself did not carry his arms 
beyond the laxaites — except for a very biief and fruitless 


According to Sir A Bumes the i 
Oxus, where he crossed it on his way 
from Balkli to Kharjee was 800 yards 
wide, and 20 feet deep, with a very 
rapid and turbid stream {TraieU, vol ii 
p 214) At a point considerablj lower 
down, between Bokhara and ISderv, it 
was only 650 >ards wide, but from 25 
to 29 feet deep (Ib vol m p 5) 

® Bnrnes, vol in p 139 
s I can find no authority for the 
statement of Sir H Bawlmson (Fro- 
eeedings of GBographwal Society 1 1867, ^ 
p 115), that Alexander *^seiit hts \ 
troops on an expedition along the diores | 
of the Caspian, while he himself crossed j 
tlie Oxm and reached the banks of the 


laxartes, and that he must thert-forc 
have possessed accuiate inform itiou 
as to those locahtits, and %et Hit 
account which his officers brouirht 
back to Greece ^as that both rivers 
fell into the Caspian It seems t k ar 
that this was the geneial imjjression 
brouerht av^ay by the followers of Alex- 
ander, and adopted by Anstobulus and 
other historians , but there is not a 
particle of evidence to prove that it 
was the result of positive exploration 
The only exploring expedition we Iieai 
of was that of Patiocles the geneial 
of Seieucus, moie tliaii twenty jens 
after ward‘d, to which we shall have 
occasion to invert hereafter 
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reGonnatssance — he received duimg liis stay in Sogdiana em- 
bassies from several of the neighbouiing barbarian tribes, to 
tender their submission, or avert the appiehended invasion. 
Among these we find mentioned Pharasmanes, king of the 
Chorasmians, a people alieady mentioned by Heiodotus, and 
who undoubtedly inhabited the tract now known as the 
Khanate of Khiva, which continued thioughout the middle 
ages to beai the name of Kharezm Accoiding to Arrian 
Pharasmanes assured Alexander that his dominions boideied 
on those of the Golehtans and the Amazons (^), and offered to 
accompany the king on his maich, if he were disposed to pro- 
ceed from thence towards the shores of the Euxine.^ 

It was doubtless this idle boast, which only serves to show 
still further the utter vagueness of the ideas then eurient con- 
cerning the geogiaphy of this part of Asia, that gave use to 
the fable lepeated by later historians, of the visit of the queen 
of the Amazons herself to the conqueror — a stoiy, as we are 
told by Plutarch, expressly contradicted as a fiction by Aris- 
tobulus, Ptolemy, and all the more judicious historians, but 
which still maintained its giound, and found favour with the 
rhetorical writers of a later period ^ 

Another tribe, with whose name we aie familiar from other 
sources, the Dahae, aie mentioned repeatedly among the races 
with which Alexander here came in contact, but there is 
nothing to assign them a definite locality ^ Probably indeed 
they were a nomad race of waniors, like the Tuicomans at 
the present day 

§ 24. Of the Scythians that occupied the country beyond the 
laxartes, we learn no particulars they appear to have been 


^ Aman, w 15, § 4 
^ See Flutarch, AUx c 46, Strab 
XL p 505 The sfcoi*y is told in Ml 
detail by Q Ourtms, yl 5, § 24-32, 
Diodoms, XYii 77, and Jiistm xu 3 
It was already related, even within the 
lifetime of Alexander s contemporaries, 
by Onesicntus (Pint I c) and Giitar- 
clins (ap Strab I c)f who was probably 


the anthoiifcy followed by Cm tins and 
Diodorus 

® We only learn from Arnan that 
the Dahm ( Aaat) were one of the tribes 
subject to Bessus, and that they dwelt 
j south of the Tanais, t e the laxartes 
■ (m 28, § 8) Strabo places them east 
of the Caspian, apparently between the 
Chorasmians and the Hyrcanians 
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regarded by the Macedonians^ and by Alexander himself, as 
connected with the European Scythians, who occupied the 
steppes to the north of the Enxine and the Pains Mmtis . but 
this IS no proof that they really were so On the other hand 
the Massagetee, who appear in Herodotus as a great nation 
occupying the whole country north of the Araxes (laxartes), 
here figure only as a subordinate Scythian tribe, apparently 
situated on the south of that river, within the limits of Sog- 
diana 

The Sacm again are mentioned by Strabo, among the nations 
with whom Alexander at this time came into collision. But 
according to Arrian they had not been subject to the Persian 
Empu’e, but only served in the army of Darius as allies^ In 
the time of Herodotus, howevei, they had clearly been mcluded 
in the empire, and- were compiised in the fifteenth satrapy. 
Strabo certainly places them among the nations on the 
southern side of the laxartes, as opposed to the nomad Scy- 
thians beyond that river. 

How far the position of these tribes had really been shifted 
by those changes which were perpetually going on among the 
wandering populations of Cential Asia, or how far the apparent 
changes result merely fiom differences of nomenclature we are 
unable to determine. But when we consider how vaguely the 
name of Scythians was employed in ancient times, just as that 
of Tartars has been in modern days, and how slowly our ethno- 
graphical information concerning the races of Central Asia has 
attained to anything like a clear and definite form, we cannot 
wonder to find the statements transmitted to us by the histo- 
rians of Alexander, and by subsequent geographers, at once 
perplexed and bewildering.'^ 


* Note Z, p 493 

We are told indeed that Alexander, 
soon after his arrival on the laxartes, 
received an embassy firom the king of 
‘*the European. Scythmns,*' and that 
he sent back vnth me envoys some of 
bis own emissaries, with a view of ex- 
plonng the nature and resources of the 


country (Aman, iv 1, §| 1, 2) These 
returned, after an iniw^ of some 
months (Id iv 15), accompanied by a 
fresh embassy, with the most friendly 
offers and professions but there is 
nothing to intimate what was the 
oounfery which they had really vmted. 
No subsequent reference is made to 
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One point, however, is clear , that the gieat mountain chain 
which bounded the provinces of Bactiia and Sogdiana on the 
east, and so long formed the limit between Independent Taitaiy 
and Chinese Turkestan, remained at this time, and continued till 
long aiterwaids to oppose an absolute barrier to all inteicourse 
towards the east and it does not appeal that even the vaguest 
lumoms concerning the nations beyond that limit — ^who occu- 
pied the vast tracts of Mongolia ox Chinese Tartaiy — had 
leached the eais of the Grieek historians and geogiapheis 


Section II — Operahons m India 

§ 1 It was not till late in the spring of b c 327 that Alex- 
andei, after a halt of some duiation at Bactra, recrossed the 
Hindoo Koosh with his aimy, with the view of directing his 
arms against Inxiia The passage of the mountains appears to 
have been made with compaiative facility, piobably on account 
of the moie advanced season of the yeai but we aie told that 
on this occasion he took a di^erent and a shorter pass from 
that which he had followed on his advance into Bactiia,^ and 
only ten days were occupied in the passage of the Caucasus 
by this new route ® He halted for some time at his rising 
city of Alexandiia, which he strengthened by the addition 
of new settlers, and thence pioeeeded to Nicsea,^ and the river 


any geographical informatxon obtained 
by these emissaries 
It IS cnnons also, that we find men- 
tion (Arrian, iv 1, § 1 , Curt tii 6, 
§ 11) of a tnbe whom the Greeks 
called Abii (^AjStot), evidently with 
direct reference to the well-known pas- 
sage of Homer , but whether there was 
any foundation for the name, or it was 
merely given to some Scythian tribe, 
on account of the resemblance of their 
manners to those described by the poet 
we are unable to determine The 
latter supposition is, howe\er, the most 
probable (See some jjidicious remarks 
by Major Eennell, Geogr of Herodottcs^ 
p 226) 


® Strabo, xv 1, § 26 
® Arrian, Andb iv 22, § 4 See Note 
Y, p 492 

The historians of Alexander all 
mention the great abundance of stl- 
plitum which was found in the moun- 
tains of the Paropamisus There can 
be no doubt that the plant, which they 
here designated by this name was ossa- 
fcsUda, which still grows abundantly 
in these mountain regions, and is 
largely used by the inhabitants 
(Burnes, vol ii p 166) 

^ Arrian, Ancdt iv 22, § 6 This is 
the only mention found of a city of 
Nicsea in these regions, and Arrian 
gives us no mfoimation concernmg it 
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(Jophen® Here he was met by Taxiles, an Indian king, 
whose dominions lay on the opposite side of the Indus, as 
well as by sundry chiefs of the tubes to the west ot that 
river Hence he dispatched Hephsestion and Perdiccas with 
a large portion of his forces down the valley of the Cophen 
to the territory of Peucelaotis on the western side of the 
Indus, with orders to secure the passage of that river and 
construct a bridge across it® Meanwhile Alexander him- 
self undertook the reduction of the mountain tribes iioitli 
of the valley of the Cophen — wild mountaineers inhabitmg 
a very lugged and difBcult country, which is still so im- 
perfectly known to Europeans, that there is hardly any pait 
of the campaigns of Alexander, where we aie so much at a 
loss to follow his movements The difficulties which h(‘ 
encountered in these operations, both from the inaccessibk‘ 


But there is no reason to question the 
fact of its existence The suggestion 
of Bitter, tallowed by Broy^en iG-escJi 
Alezamkis, p 3h3), that Nicaea -was 
only a new name given to Oitospana, 
the modem Cabul, is wholly without 
authority', and seems at variance with 
the expressions of Arrian 
Tile same view is however adopted 
by General Ounniogbam, wh3 nfers to 
Nonnus (xvi v 40^) as showing that 
Nicfea was situated ncai a small lake 
But the authority of such a poet as 
Nonnus — who represents Nicsea as 
founded by Bacchus, and called after 
a nymph of that name(0 — ^is utterly 
worthless on such a point, and it 
appears impossible that a city so well 
known as Ortospana could have been 
thus designated, without our finding 
any mention of it The suggestion 
that Nufisa occupied the site of Begh- 
r appears to me inu( h more probable 
(See Note X, p 491 ) 

® There seems no doubt that the 
river Cophen (Kox^f^y) is the same that 
IS now Imown as the river of Cabul, 
the mam stream that flows through 
what may be considered as the central 
valley of all this mountamous region 
But the ancient wiiters appear to have 


had an erroneous idea of its course, ilu 
general direction of which thej su[>- 
posed to be from N to S , or paralli i 
with the Indus and the n\era of tiit 
Punjab (Strab xv 1, p 697) while 
course below Gabul is iti reality nraiiv 
from W to E Strabo dislmctlj <ie- 
scribes the Choaspes as another rivci, 
fallmg into the Cophen at a cit> whi li 
he calls Plemynum This is piobabh 
the same river that is named I v 
Arnan Ohoes (Anah iv 23), and^miv 
perhaps be identified with the Kuna” 
or Khonar, which descends from t»u 
valley of Chittral Wil'^n howev » r 
supposes it to be the Alishung (Ananuy 
p 186), and all such conclusions ue 
m truth little more than conjectural 
® We have no detaiib ol the operation^ 
of this part of the army, who mu-t 
have descended the valley of the Cabul 
river and traversed the formidalh 
KhyberPass , but, as tliej were accom- 
panied by Taxiles and the chiefs of 
the tribes west of the Indus (Airian, 
Amh IV 22, §§ 6, 8), they would prr- 
hably experience no opposition in thi'. 
part of their route Ask‘s, the ruler m 
Peucelaotis, in vain opposed them m 
arms, but was deleated and his tiiy 
taken 
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nature of the conntryj and the warlike character of its in- 
habitants, appear to have formed one of the chief inducements 
which led him to deyote so much time and pains to the reduc- 
tion of these obscuie mountaineers ; but to this was added a 
fresh stimnlns from the notion which had gained ground 
among the Grreeks — ^how or when we know not — that they had 
formed the scene of the exploits of Dionysus and Hercules, who 
had penetrated thus far into India, but no farther ^ It was 
eyen reported, and believed, that the formidable rock fortress 
of Aornus, which was captured by Alexander, though reputed 
impregnable among the native tribes, could boast of having 
repulsed the arms of Hercules himself^ Neither the position 
of this fortress, noi that of any of the numerous “ cities ” said 
to have been reduced in the course of these operations, can be 
determined in a satisfactory manner. There, is, however, no 
doubt that the distnet of Peucelaotis was that immediately 
adjoining the Indus at its confluence with the Oophen, or river 
of Cabul, and its capital may probably be placed on the site 
of Hashtnagar, about 18 miles N of Peshawer.^ It is also 
geneially admitted that the point where Alexander crossed 
the Indus, was the same which has in all ages formed the 
chief place of passage, adjoining the modern Attock ^ Here 
the liver is so much contracted that the construction of a 
bridge of boats presents no serious difficulty.® 

§ 2 But with the exception of these two points there is 
scarcely a single name or site mentioned m the course of 
Alexander’s campaign, from the time that he left Alexandria 


* Kote Afl, p 496 

® Note Bb, p 496 

* Note C c, p 498 

* General Ounningham indeed sup- 
poses bim to have crossed tbe Indus at 
Obind , wbicb be identifies mtb Em- 
boHma But bis reasons are very un- 
satisfactory 

^ A bridge of boats was yeaily con- 
structed at this point by Bnnjeet Sing, 
when be held possession of Pe'diawer 
as well as of the Punjab The actual 
Width of the nver is estimated by Mr 


Yigne at only 80 yards at one period 
of tbe year and 120 yards at another, 
“blit the current was deep and rapid, 
and looked as if it would sweep away 
any obstacle” (Yigne’s Visit to Kabul, 
&c, p 241) Lieutenant Wood, who 
•masufed the width of tbe stream at 
the fortress of Attock, found it to be 
286 yards , but be adds that a little 
lower down where its channel is 
usually spanned by tbe bridge of boats, 
it IS much moie contracted ” (Wood^a 
Journey 1o the 0;rm^ p 121 ) 
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at the foot of the Caucasus, till he crossed the Indus, ^\hiclx 
can be identified with any approach to ceitainty So far as 
we are able to tiace his moYements, with the very imperfect 
information at our command, he appears to haye pursued in 
general a course somewhat parallel to the riTer of Cabul, but 
instead of followung the only route which would be practicable 
to a modem army — down the walley of that rirer and across 
the Khybei pass — he struggled on through the mountain 
country to the noith of it, crossing in succession the rugged 
iidges that descend like gigantic spurs from the great central 
range of the Hindoo Koosh, and subduing tribe after tribe of 
the wild inountaineeis that occupied the clistiicts now known 
as Kafiristan, Chittial, and >Swat The difSculties that lie 
encountered dining these opeiatioiis — continued as they weie 
throughout the wintei — must have been such as could haidly 
have been exaggeiated, and we cannot wonder at the especial 
admiration with which they seem to have been regarded by 
his contempoiaiies and historians But even if w e possessed 
fai more accuiate information than we can really pietend to, 
respecting these wild and secluded regions, we should still, m 
all probability, find oursehes wholly unable to trace his 
maiches, or identify with any certainty the mountain strong- 
holds that he reduced The account of these campaigns that 
has been preserved to us is utterly vague and meagre The 
historians that have transmitted it to us had assuiedly no clear 
geographical conception in their own minds of the country 111 
which they took place and the same may be asserted with 
almost equal confidence of the writers w’hom they followed A 
glance at the labyrinth of mountains and valleys, which occupy 
the whole space in question in the best modern maps,® will 


• Sec for instance the excellent map 
of these regions published by Colonel 
Walker in 1868 No part of these wild 
mountain tracts west of the Indus has 
as yet been regularly surveyed 

Even in the latest number ot the 
Troreedtnqs of th^ Geoqi apliical Socieiif 


(January, 1879) the editor can do no 
more than express a hope that before 
long “ surveyoi-s may proceed to map 
out the almost unknown regions of 
Kafiristan and the a<ljoining parts’* 

(p w) 
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sufficiently stow tow utteily bewilcleimg ttey must have teen 
to persons like tte officers of Alexander, unaccustomed to tte 
use of maps, ignorant of the use of tte compass, and incapable 
of the simplest geographical observations Tte capture of 
apparently impiegnable rock-fortresses, tte names of places 
which they dignified with the title of cities, and the passage of 
rivers that opposed difficulties to an advancing aimy — were 
the things that naturally impressed themselves on the memory 
of those who tad taken pait in these operations and such are 
the records that have been preserved to us, with a very faint 
thread of geographical connection ^ 

§ 3 Equally impossible is it to deteimine, with anything 
like accmacy, the position of the diffeient tubes against whom 
m succession Alexander turned his arms Of these Anian 
enumerates the Aspasians, the Guieeans, and the Assaceni, 
which appear to have followed one another m this older ® he 
mentions also cities called Oia,Massaga,Baziia, and one of the 
name of Nysa, to which the Macedonians attached especial 
importance on account of its supposed connection with Bacchus 


^ It miglit have been thought that 
the rivers would have afforded us some 
■clue thiough these difficulties But 
this will be found on ei.ammation 
altogether defective In the Indica 
(where he is probably following Ncar- 
chus) Arrian describes the Cophen as 
flowing through the Peucelaotis, and 
bringing with it the waters of the 
Malantus, Soastus and Garrieus, to 
its outflow into the Indus (Indica^ c 4) 
Of these the Soaatus is in all probability 
tlie Swat, which flows thiough the dis- 
trict of that name , but unfortunately 
no mention of it occurs in the narrative 
of Alexander’s campaign, where we 
find only tbe names of the Choes, 
Euaspla, and Gurseus The last is 
probably the same as Arrian himself 
calls the Garrseus but in this case 
the geographical order must be wrong 
It is easy to take existing rivers, and 
apply to them the ancient names in an 
arbitrary mannei > but this is really all 
that can be done 

* A nab jv 23, § 1 Strabo on the 


contrary (who undoubtedly wrote from 
good sources of mlormation, and pro- 
bably followed Aristobulus) enumerates 
the tubes between the Cophen and the 
Indus m the following ordei the 
Astacem, the Masiani, the Nyssei, and 
the Hypasii then the Inngdom of 
Assacanua, m which is Massuga, the 
capital of the whole country after that 
comes Peucelaotis, on the Indus (xv 1, 
§ 27, p 698) Here he appears m the 
first instance to enumerate the tribes 
in tbe inveiae order, as his Hypasii 
are probably the Aspasii oi Arnan, 
and ins Astacem almost certainly the 
same with the Assacem of that author, 
whose capital city was Massaga 
(Aman, Andb iv 26, § 1) But 
Strabo supposed the two to be distinct, 
and separates them as widely as pos- 
sible The confusion in our extant 
authorities is hopeless whether it 
oiiginated with them or with the con- 
temporary wi Iters whom they followed, 
we are unable to determine 
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But no one of these names can be abs^OLiated \Mtli any ot the 
localities kno^n m modem times, upon au} other than cun- 
jectuial grounds E\en if we could follow tlie naiiatne of 
Arrian much moie clearly than is really possible, it must be 
remembered that the details given by other writers are in 
many instances wholly at vaiiance with it and though the 
authority of Ainan is m general pieferable to that of the other 
historians, it by no means follows that he ib entitled to blind 
deference in regaid to operations, the geogiaphy of which he 
ceitamly did not himself understand 

§ 4 Eiom the time that Alexander ciossed the Indus, his 
movements may be moie cleaily followed His line of advance 
lay m the first instance through tlie teriitoiies of Taxiless (with 
whom he had already concluded a tieaty) whose dominions 
extended as far as the river Hydaspes His capital city of 
Taxila, which is described as one of the laigest and wealthiest 
cities in India, was situated about 40 miles fiom the Indus, 
at a place called Shah Dheii, in the neighbouihood of Hassan 
Abdul, wheie very extensive luiiis aie still visible® Alex- 
andei thence pioceeded without delay to the Hydaspes (Jhe- 
lum), on the banks of which he was met by the Indian king 
Poius, his victoiy ovei whom was one of the most biilliant 
exploits of his whole caieei To commemorate this great 
success he founded two cities the one on the further side 
of the Hydaspes to which he gave the name of Nicasa; the 
other on the western hank of the river, which he named after 
his favourite charger, Bucephala ^ But neither the site of 
these cities, noi the piecise spot at which he crossed the 
Hydaspes, has as yet been determined on conclusive evidence, 
though it seems probable that the passage took place m the 
neighbourhood of Jelalpooi, about 25 miles below the modern 
town of Jhelum ^ 

Very much the same remark applies to the whole of the 

9 Pd, p 499 supposes th.em both to have been situ- 

‘ Arrian, v 19, § 4 , Strabo, xv p ated on the same side of the river 
698 Diodoras (xvii 89) erroneously ' Note Be, p 499 
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subsequent march through the plains of the Punjab to the 
banks of the Hyphasis. Its general direction is known, and 
we can identify without difficulty the rivers that he suc- 
cessively crossed — the Acesmes or Ohenab, and the Hydraotes 
or Ravee — as well as the Hyphasis, on whose banks he finally 
halted* This last is undoubtedly the modem Beias, Beas, or 
Beiah, a tributary of the Sutledge, though generally regarded 
by the Greeks as the mam stream ^ 

§ 5 Unfortunately the pomt where Alexander reached the 
banks of this rivei — and where he erected twelve altars to 
commemorate the bmit of his victorious career — cannot be 
regarded as determined within even approximate limits . 
though it appears probable that it was situated at some dis- 
tance above the confluence of the two rivers, and not very far 
from the pomt where the Beas emerges from the mountain 
ranges that here form the underfalls of the Himalaya ^ We 
learn indeed that throughout his advance Alexander kept as 
near as he could to the mountains , partly from the idea that 
he would thus find the great rivers moie easily passable, as 
bemg nearer their sources, partly from an exaggerated im- 
pression of the sterile and desert character of the plains further 
south ® 

§ 6* But when we endeavour to follow m detail the military 
operations of Alexander, we find oni selves almost entirely at a 
loss It cannot be said that any of the tribes or cities men- 
tioned by his historians in the northern part of the Punjab 
have as yet been identified with anything like certainty* 
While the general course of his march must have followed 
approximately the same line of route that has been frequented 
in all ages from the banks of the Indus to those of the Beas, 


3 Note Ff,p 500 
< Note Gg, p 503, 

* Strabo, xv 1, pp 697, 700 The 
Dooabs, as the inteimediate spaces 
between the rivers of the Punjab are 
called, really comprise a considerable 
extent oi barren and desert country, as 


well as extensive tracts of dense jungle, 
which even at the present day are 
wholly uninhabited Any army 
moving across the direction of the 
great rivers must therefore m all ages 
have followed much the same course as 
that taken by Alexander 
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his expeditions against the various warlike tribes that refused 
submission to his arms led him into frequent excursions to the 
right and left of his main direction • and with regard to these 
localities we have in general no clue to guide us. The most 
important of these sites to determine would be that of Sangala, 
the capital of the Cathseans, which, according to the narrative 
of Arrian, was situated between the Hydraotes and the Hypha- 
sis ® Hence it was placed by Bumes at Lahore, and by others 
at Umritsir But on the other hand there are not wanting 
strong reasons for identifying Sangala with the Sakala of 
Indian writers, and this was certainly situated to the west of 
the Hydraotes, between that iiver and the Acesines ^ 

Equally uncertain with the position of the Cathsei is that of 
the kingdom of Sopeithes or Sophytes. In both cases we have 
indeed two different accounts which it is impossible to recon- 
cile with one another. According to Ouitius and Diodorus — 
who m this instance, as in so many others, are apparently fol- 
lowmg the same authority— the kingdom of Sopeithes was the 
last kingdom subdued by Alexander, before advancing to the 
banks of the Hyphasis ® Anian on the contmrj has no men- 
tion of Sopeithes or his kingdom dnnng the advance of 
Alexander through the Punjab : but he describes the king as 
sending Hephaestion and Craterus with the land forces to the 
capital of Sopeithes, in the first instance, when he himself 
began the descent of the Hydaspes Again, Strabo tells us 
that some writers placed the kingdom of Sopeithes, as well as 
the land of the Oathsei, between the Hydaspes and the Ace- 
sines, while others transferred them beyond both the Acesin^ 
and the Hydraotes ^ It was evidently these last authorities 
that were followed by Ourtms and Diodorus ^ In this case it 


* Arnan, Anah v 22, 24 His state- 
ment IS precise that it was only three 
days’ march from the Hydraotes 

» Hote Hh,p 505 
■ Onrtins, ix. 5, § 24 , Bxodor. xvn. 
91 

* Strabo, xv 1, § 30, p. 699 


^ The name of Sopeithes was remem- 
bered chiefly m connection with the 
formidable dogs that he exhibited 
before Alexander (Strabo, I c § 31 , 
Curt IX 1, § 31 , Biodor xyjx 92) , 
and the dis6ict between the npp^ 
Eavee and tlie Beas is to tins day 
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IS difficult to avoid suspecting that there were two kings or 
chiefs who hoie the same name, and were m consequence con- 
founded mth one another 

§ 7 When compelled by the discontent of his troops to 
return, instead of pushing on to the Ganges, and the populous 
and fertile regions on its banks — lumouis of which had alieady 
reached his ears^ — he appeals to have retiaced his steps by 
the same route as he had previously followed, as fai as his 
newly-founded cities on the Hydaspes Here he made a pio- 
longed halt, while he was engaged in consti noting a fleet on 
the liver, with the view of descending, fiist the Hydaspes 
itself, and afterwaids the Indus, to its mouth in the Erythiaean 
Sea Timber for this purpose was cut in the mountains of the 
Himalaya, which furnished it in abundance, and floated down 
the river to the spot wheie it was required^ Not less than 
eighty tiiaconters (vessels with thirty oais) were thus con- 
structed, besides nearly two thousand boats and small vessels 
to serve as tiansports ^ Alexander himself embaiked on boaid 
the fleet, but a laige portion of his aimy continued their maich 
by land, one body under Ciaterus following the right bank of 
the liver, another, undei Hephsestion, the left 

His piogiess was hoi\e\er veiy slow, on account of the neces- 
sity of frequent halts to enable his land forces to keep up with 
the fleet Moieover though it was perhaps his flist object to 
descend the Indus, with a view to explore its outlet, and have 
the glory of navigating the Biythisean Sea — hitheito known 

still renowned for the size and ferocity the Mydaspes from the Indian Oanea- 
of its dogs (St Martin, G^cgraplm de sus, which most satisfactorily explains 
rinde^ pp 108, 109) But not onlj is the selection of its brtnks as the site of 
theie no allusion in Arrian to this well- a naval arsenal by Alex mder, in pre- 
known anecdote, but according to his feience to the other livers, by any of 
narrative it would not appear that winch he might have reached the 
Alexander himself evercime in con- Indus (Travels, vol i p 110) The 
tact with Sopeithcs at all navigation of the Indus itself for a cou- 

® See especiaUy the tales leported by siderable part of its course below 
Plutarch (Alex 62) Attock is so dangerous on account of 

® Strabo, xv p, 698 The same thing rapids, as to render it wholly unsuitable 
is frequently done at the present day for the descent of a flotilla such as 
Sir A Burnes remarks “ The timber that of Alexander (Wood’s Travels^ pp 
of which the boats of the Punjab are 75-82) 
constructed is chiefly floated down hy Note Ii, p 500 
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to the Greeks only by hearsay — he ^as not disposed to be 
satisfied without reducing to submission all the liarbatian 
tribes that occupied the country on each side of the Indus 
and where they opposed any resistance he was alwd}s 5 rrady to 
lead an expedition in person against their cities Hence the 
time occupied in the descent of the river was altogether out of 
proportion to that which would haye been required by a meie 
exploring expedition ^ According to the express statement of 
Aiistobulus, Alexander set out on his voyage down the rirer 
a few days before the setting of the Pleiades — late m the 
autumn of B 0 326 — and the remaindei of the autumn together 
with the whole winter and the following spring and summei — 
a period of about nine months — was employed in the navi- 
gation of the Indus and the military operations connected 
with it ® 

§ 8 In a geographical point of view, the actual descent of 
the liver presents few difficulties Alexander found, in aecoi fi- 
ance with the mfoimation he had already received from the 
Indians of the Punjab, that the Hydaspes received the waters 
of the Acesmes at no great distance below the point fiom 
whence he set out ^ they were aftaiw^ards joined in succession 
by the Hydraotes and the Hyphasis, and their wateis thus 
united into one main stream ultimately fell into the still 
greater stieam of the Indus ® This last he descended as far as 
a city called Pattala, where the river divided into two mam 
branches, foiming a Delta like that of the Nile, but of stil] 
gi eater extent He himself sailed down both arms in succes- 
sion to the sea, and enjoyed the satisfaction of navigating the 
Indian Ocean Here the unwonted phenomena of the tides — 
so little familiar to Mediterranean sailors — not only forced 
themselves on his attention, but caused considerable damage 
to his flotilla.^ He had alieady determined to send out an 


^ Kote Kk, p 507 
® Amtokul ap Strab xv 1, p 692 
^ Note LI, p, 508 
* Note M m, p 509 
^ The pbenomena of the tides at 


the mouth of the Indus are indeed of a 
character to attract the attention even 
of more expenenced navigators than 
those "who accompanied Alexander 
Bumes remarks ** The tide& nso in 
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exploiing expedition to trace the coast of the Ocean from the 
month of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, but the command of 
this he reseryed for Nearchus, and meanwhile he himself 
returned to Pattala 

§ 9. This descent of the Indus by Alexander may be con- 
sidered as constituting a kind of era m the geographical know- 
ledge of the Greeks^ It does not appear that it was ever 
repeated- and while subsequent researches added materially 
to the knowledge possessed by the Greeks of the valley of the 
Ganges and the more easteily provinces of India, their mfor- 
mation concerning the great river Indus and the regions 
through which it flows, continued to be derived almost exclu- 
sively from the voyage of Alexander and the accounts trans- 
mitted by his contemporary historians^ The magnitude of 
the stream itself appears to have excited their wonder and 
admiration, and if their statements on the subject appear 
tinged with exaggeiation, it must be remembered that their 
voyage down the lower part of its course took place durmg the 
season of the inundation, where the waters spread far and wide 
over the surrounding plains, at the same time that the current 
IS most lapid and violent^ The statement that it was 100 
stadia (10 G miles) in width at such a season would not 
exceed the truth, though it was of couise not so undeistood by 
the Greek writers ^ But when they speak of it as 40 stadia 
in its average width, and not less than fifteen where it was 
narrowest/ this is of course a great exaggeration ® It must be 


the mouths of the Indus about nine 
feet at full moon, and flow and ebb 
with great violence, particularly near 
the sea, where they flood and abandon 
the banks with equal and incredible 
Telocity, It IS dangerous to drop the 
anchor unless at low water, as the 
channel is frequently obscured, and the 
Tessel|may be left dry {Travds, vol x 
p 217 , Jmrrmlof QeograpTitcalSo&ietyt 
Tol 111 p 120) 

* Note Nn,p 509 
® Though xt appears certain that 
some of the Greek sovereigns of Bactna 


and the Paropamxsan regions extended 
their dominions for a time over the 
valley ot the Indus, as well as the 
Punjab, no trace is to be found xu any 
of the later Greek writers of additional 
information derived from this source 
® Wood's Journey to the p 43 
^ fitrabo, XV 1, § 32, p 700 Other 
writers however, as he observes, dimin- 
ished this statement to 50 at the widest 
part, and only seven at the narrowest 
* Arrian, Anoib v 20, § 9 
® Note O 0 , p 510 
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lemembered, however, that the Greeks did not navigate the 
Indus itself in the upper part of its course from Attock to 
Kalabagh — ^where the river is confined between high banks 
and flows with a very deep and rapid stream, but is of com* 
paiatively little width,’ 

All writeis agreed in placing the sources of the Indus in the 
mountains to which they gave the name of Emodus or Emodes 
— a native appellation by which they here designated the 
Himalayas, but they justly regaided these as being only a 
pait, or rather a continuation, of the same range with the 
Paropamisus or Indian Caucasus They appear to have sup- 
posed the sources to have been not -very remote from the point 
where the Indus issued from the mountains, at the gorge of 
Derbend (about 60 miles above Attock) where it first became 
known to them Of its real origin in the remote valleys of 
Thibet they had of comse no idea It is indeed only in com- 
paratively recent times that the physical geography of these 
regions has become known to Europeans,^ 

§ 10 Of the general character of the Delta of the Indus 
they obtained an accurate knowledge and their descriptions 
of this part of the country are sufficiently charactenstie But 
here we are met by a serious geographical difficulty, m attempt- 
ing to determine the position of Pattala, which was situated 
(by the general consent of all geographers) just at the point 
where the two pimcipal arms separated to enclose the Delta. 
No distances are given in the descent of the river, and the 
only further clue to its position is that afforded by the vague 
statement, that the Delta itself was not less than that of 
Egypt Onesicntus alone — ^the least trustworthy of all writers 
on the subject — repoited the two arms of the Delta to be each 
2000 stadia in length, from Pattala to the sea ^ . At the present 
day the principal bifurcation of the river takes place at Tatta, 
which in consequence is a place of importance, and carries on 


7 W<xm3, p 75-*82 * Note Fp, p fUU 

» OnesicTit ap Stml) xv p 701 
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a consideiable trade This position, as well as a certain resem- 
blance of name, naturally led to the identification of Tatta 
with Pattala, and this view was adopted by all the eailier 
wiiters — D’Anville, Eobertson, Kennell, and Di Vincent — as 
well as by Sir A Burnes, the fiist explorer of the Indus in 
modern times But Tatta is only about 60 miles from the sea, 
and any comparison of the Delta here formed with that of 
Egypt would be utterly preposterous ^ It is moreover certain 
that this part of the course of the river has in all ages been 
subject to frequent changes fresh channels have been foimed, 
and old ones dried up, and it therefoie must not be hastily 
assumed that the apex of the Delta is now the same as in 
ancient times On the other hand a maiked bifurcation of 
the river tabes place just above Hydeiabad (50 miles above 
Tatta), where an eastern arm branches off, which at the present 
day flows into the Eunn of Cutch, and enters the sea by the 
estuary of Koree between Outch and the plains of Sinde This 
branch of the iiver (known as the Eulaili) has even now a 
gieat volume of water during the inundation, though it is dry 
for the greater part of the year It is not at all improbable 
that this eastern branch of the Indus may in the time of 
Alexander have been as impoitant as the western one, and may 
therefore be the arm that was consideied as constituting the 
Delta, which would on this supposition but slightly exceed that 
of Egypt, and might therefore be aptly compared with it In 
this case Pattala must have been situated at, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad,^ 

§ 11 But while the accounts transmitted to us by the Greeks 
of the Indus and its tiibutaries are found to coincide so well 
with the modern geogiaphy of these regions, we have neaily the 
same difficulty as in the more northern parts of the Punjab in 
identifying the various tubes and nations with which Alex- 
ander came in contact in his descent of the Hydaspes, the 
Acesines, and the Indus. The MaUi, a powerful and warlike 


» Hote Qq, p 512 


” Koto Rr, p 513 
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tribe, possessing several strong cities, vbicb \\ere successively 
reduced by Alexander, are generally considered to be tbe 
people of Mooltan, the name of wbich city was iormerly written 
“ Malli-tban ” or Malli tbamn,” and It may be admitted as 
probable that tbe two names are really connected 

The Malli seem to have occupied tlie country neai tbe junc- 
tion of tbe Hydraotes and Acesmes, extending also across to 
tbe soutbein bank of tbe former river, tbeir temtoiy tberelore 
in all probability included tbe site of tbe modem city of 
Mooltan Tbis bas been identified by several writers with tbe 
capital 01 chief city of tbe Malli m tbe time of Alexander but 
it IS difficult to reconcile this with tbe account of bis campaign 
as given by Anian ^ 

Tbe next people with whom Alexander came m contact 
w^ere tbe Oxydiaeae, described as being also a wailike and 
numerous nation, who made common cause with tbe Malli, and 
submitted together with them to Alexander, when be baited 
at the confluence of tbe Hydiaotes and Acesmes It bas been 
thought that a tiace of tbeir name may be found in that ot 
Oocb, a city situated just below tbe junction of tbe Sutledge 
with tbe Obenab Veiy little reliance can be placed on this 
etymology , but tbe position thus suggested would accord well 
with tbe nairative of Anian, and on tbe whole it seems not 
improbable that tbe Oxydracae may have occupied the district 
of Oocb, together with tbe adjoining province of Babawulpoor/ 

In descending tbe Indus itself from tbe point where it 
receives tbe combined waters of tbe five nveis ’’ to Pattala, 
at tbe bead of its Delta, Alexander encountered, fiist, a people 
called tbe Sogdi, then two nations in succession, who are 
distinguished only by tbe names of tbeir kings, Musicanus and 
Oxycanus, and lastly, a chieftain named Sambus, who ruled 
over a tribe of mountaineers, which must have been situated 
to tbe west of tbe Indus But tbe various attempts that have 
been made to fix with any precision tbe position or limits of 


* Hote S s, p 511 


* Note Tt, p 515 
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these different tribes cannot be said to have arrived at any 
satisfactory result ® We find indeed a strong confirmation of 
the accuracy of the information tiansmitted by the Greeks, in 
the circumstance that the names of all, or almost all, the tribes 
thus mentioned by them, can be recognized under then native 
forms m the Sanscrit literatuie still extant ® XJnfoitunately 
we derive frpm these souices the namei> only, which are not 
mentioned in a manner to throw any additional light upon 
their geographical relations 

§ 12 One thing is clear, that Alexander himself was so far 
from looking upon his voyage down the Indus as a mere tran- 
sient expedition for the purpose of discovery, rather than of 
conquest, that he was on the contrary careful to fortify his 
newly acquired dominions, by the establishment, from distance 
to distance, of permanent camps or stations, termed by his his- 
torians " cities,” which were intended to hold the neighbouring 
tribes in check, as well as doubtless to opeiate indirectly as 
centres of commerce and civilization Thus we are distinctly 
told that he left Philip as satrap of the country from the 
Acesmes to the Indus, with orders to found a city at the con- 
fluence of the t\fo rivers, and to construct naval docks there, 
judging the site likely to become that of a flourishing and 
important place ^ Similar establishments were founded also at 
Pattala, as well as on the eastern arm of the Indus, where it 
spread into a lake near its mouth ® Unfortunately all these 
attempts at colonization were destined to prove abortive, and 
all trace of Gieek civilization soon disappeared from the banks 
of the Indus 

§ 13 The accounts transmitted by the Greek historians of 
the wealth and populousness of the provinces of India, which 
were traversed by Alexander and temporarily annexed to his 

^ Note U ti, p 516 j 7 Arnan, Anab vi 15, § 2 

® See Uxe discussion of these tribes j A strong fortress was also erected by 

by M de St Martin (Ge07r.de TJnde, j Graterus m th.e capital city of Mnsioa- 
pp. 116-122) and by General Cunning- I nus Ibid ^ 7 
bam (Ancient Geography of Inrhat pp , ** Id 20^ § 5 

215-248) I 
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dommions, are very remarkable Witb eveiy allowance for 
exaggeiation— and there can be no doubt that tlu-j ^\cre m 
most instances den\ed fiom nati\e information, and deeply 
tinged vith Oiiental exaggeiation— they are still calculated to 
give us a high opinion of the flourishing condition of the 
countries in question, at this early period, and of their com- 
paiative advance in cnilization* The Punjab is indeed one of 
the richest provinces in India, and though the desert tracts 
border closely on the Indus m the lower part ot its couise, 
there is still found throughout a belt of rich and feitile cha- 
lacter, abounding m villages and towns But when the Greek 
writeis tell us that the district between the Hydaspes and the 
Hyphasis alone contained fi\e thousand (ities(’), none of 
which -was less than that of Cos,^ and that the dominions of 
Poius, which were confined between the Hydaspes and the 
Acesmes — a tract not moie than forty miles in width — con- 
tained thiee hundred cities,^ it is evident that they were 
misled by the exaggerated reports so common with ail Oiien- 
tals, and which were greedily swallowed by the hi^toiians ol 
Alexander, with a view of magnifying the exploits of the great 
conqueror ^ 

It IS remarkable that while the Greek writers descant so 
fully upon the material wealth and prosperity of the part of 
India that had thus become known to them, they all agreed in 
the admission that no considerable part of this wealth was 
derived from gold We have seen that according to Hero- 
dotus, the tribute of India was in his time paid to Peisia m 
gold, an exception which he himself explains on the giound 
that gold was the especial product of that country. Nor can 
it be doubted that this was the prevailing idea among the 


® Strabo, xv p 686 
^ Id. XV p 698 

^ Similar exaggerations are com- 
monly found in Oiiental writers of all 
agts Thus Fenshta, the Mahom- 
medan historian of India, gravely states 
that a queen of Giirmt (a part ol Orissa) 
hal a tenitoiy ot <500 miles lu length 


by 100 in breadth, in which were 
70,0o0 (0 towns and villages, all well 
inhabit^ This would give, as Dr 
Vincent remarks, one town and a vil- 
1 ige (or at hast two villages) jor every 
square mUe^ with 10,000 to spare * 
Dow's Hind oatan, cited by Vmeciit, 
p 8d, note 
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Greeks and was probably one of tbe inducements whicb led 
Alexander to undertake its conquest But the testimony of 
Airian is piecise, that so far as the Macedonians actually pene- 
trated, they found no gold in India ^ The statement is the 
more remarkable, as gold is leally found, though in com- 
paratively small quantities, both in the Indus and Cabul iiveis, 
and more abundantly in some of the smaller streams It is 
procured by the natives by washing the sand of the rivers, 
especially aftei the annual swell has subsided ^ 


Section III — Beturn to Babylon 

§ 1 When Alexander at length set out on his letiiin west- 
ward, he divided his forces into three portions, w^hich w^ere 
destined to pursue different routes While he himself with 
the mam body of his army followed the direct route by land 
through Gediosia and Caimania into Persia, he detached a 
large force under Ciaterus, with orders to proceed through 
Aiachosia and Drangiana into Carmania, where it w^as to lejoin 
the mam aimy Meanwhile Neaichus was to conduct the fleet 
along the coasts of Gedrosia and Carmania into the Persian 
Gulf, an enterprise which was looked upon as far moie perilous 
and adventuious than either of the land marches, on account 
of the unknown dangers of the Indian Ocean 

But the difficulties with which Alexander had to contend 
were of no ordinary description Starting from Pattala, his 
march lay in the first instance through the land of the Aiabies 
or Arabitae,^ which was reduced to submission without diffi- 


^ Andh V 4, § 4 at Hyderabad, he would seem to have 

^ Bumes’s Travels^ vol xi p 69 In j taken a coarse nearly duo west from 
the Ayeen Akbaree also it is mentioned thence to the mouth of the Arabia at 
that several of the streams that form i Somneanee The range of monntams 
the head of the Indus yield gold dust I which here separates the two valleys 
(Eennell, Geogr of Merodot p 305) j is of comparatively small altitude, and 
* The account of Alexander’s march | is at the present day crossed by a fre- 
is too concise to indicate precisely the quented line of route/rom the valley of 
route followed » but if Paltala be placed the Indus to Somneanee 
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culty These Arabitae weie an Indian tribe, haying no con- 
nection with the Arabians, of yhom their name naturally 
reminds us they extended as fai as the river Arabis (now 
called the Pool ally), which formed the limit between them 
and the Oritse Alexander next traversed the country of these 
last, and occupied their villages in succession one of these, 
named by Arnan Ehambacia, was selected on account of its 
favourable situation to be the site of a new settlement, vhich 
was designed to be the capital of a satrapy Leonnatus was 
left behind with a part of the forces to superintend this esta- 
blishment, and to await the arrival of Ifearchus meanwhile 
Alexander himself, aftei forcing the mountain passes that 
separated the Oiitse from Gedrosia, entered on the latter pro- 
vince It was here that a long and toilsome maioh awaited 
him the banen and desolate nature of the countiy to be 
traversed presenting difficulties far more serious than any to 
be apprehended from active opposition We heai indeed 
nothing of any annoyance from hostile attacks, but the route 
lay through a desert tract, almost wholly destitute of water, 
and furnishing neither food for man nor forage for cattle 
§ 2 We are told that Alexander was induced to take this 
route from a vam desire to show his superiority to former con- 
querors it being reported by tradition that Semiramis and 
Oyius had lost their whole armies in traversing these dreary 
regions ® It is impossible to believe that the king w^as actuated 
by any such idle vanity a moie rational motive was supplied 
by his desire to keep near enough to the sea-coast to^lend a 
hand from time to time to Nearchus and the fleet, for the 
safety of which he seems to have been nervously anxious 
With this view he never deviated into the interior more than 
about 60 miles (500 stadia) from the coast, and by so doing 
had to t( averse a sterile and desert region for a space of not 
less than sixty days’ march ^ This maritime region of Beloo- 


« Aman, Anab vi 24= , Stra-bo, xv " Arrnu, I c ; Straba, tb p t23 
2, p 6S6, 722 See Note Vv,p §18, 
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cliistan, HOW called the Mekran, is still but imperfectly known, 
and has only been partially explored m veiy lecent times 
but the infoimation obtained concerning it seems in gieat 
measure to confirm the accounts tiansmitted to us by the his- 
torians of Alexander*® The suffeimgs endured by his army on 
this occasion from heat, thirst, and hunger, notwithstanding 
the efforts made by the king to remedy these evils by digging 
wells, and collecting supplies fiom the neighbouring dis- 
tricts, — appear to have far exceeded those encounteied on the 
march to the temple of Ammon, or in any other part of his 
Asiatic campaigns Grreat part of the camels and beasts of 
burthen perished by the way, and the loss of men was unq^ues- 
tionably great, though no estimate of its amount has been 
recorded ® But Alexander succeeded, notwithstanding all dis- 
asters, in bringing the bulk of his aimy in safety to a city 
called Pura, which is styled the metropolis of the Gedrosians, 
and was situated in a comparatively fertile region Here he 
halted some time to refresh his troops, and then contmued lus 
march into Caimania, where his progress was attended with no 
further difficulties ^ 

§ 3. That province is desciibed by ancient writers as a 
region of great fertility/ and the maich of Alexander through 
it is represented as assuming the character of a festive proces- 
sion rather than the ordinary movement of a military force. 
The contrast with the hardships so lately encountered in 
traversing the dreary deserts of Gedrosia must doubtless have 
contributed much to this impression Other circumstances 
combined to render the passage through Carmania a period of 
rejoicing both to the army and its leader While he was 
encamped at a distance of five days’ journey from the sea, 
Alexander was agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
Nearchus in person, with the tidings of the safe arrival of the 


» NoteXx,p 519 
* AmaH has no statement of num- 
l)ers The assertion of Plutarch {A lex 
e 66), that he lost more than three~ 
fourths of his whole army is doubtless 


a mere rhetorical flourish 
1 Arnau, Andb n 22-26, Strabo, 
XV 2, §§5-7 
* See Note Xx, p 521 
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fleet at the entrance of the Persian Gulf About the same 
time also Oraterns made his appeal ance, bringing with him 
the important dirision of the army entrusted to his chaige, 
which he had conducted in safety through the provmces of 
Arachosia and Drangiana, and from thence into Oarmania. It 
IS remarkable that we heai nothing of any difficulties encoun- 
tered on this long and circuitous march, though in addition to 
hostilities With the wild mountain tribes, he must have tra- 
versed a considerable part of the desert tract between Dran- 
giana (Seistan) and the central districts of Carmama, a 
region at least as formidable to an army as the wastes of 
Gedrosia ^ But the perils and hardships which were encoun- 
tered by the king in person naturally threw into the shade 
those that had been overcome by his lieutenant 

To the voyage of Nearchus we shall recur hereafter He 
was now sent back to his ships, loaded with praises and 
honours, with orders to conduct the fleet up the Persian Gulf 
to the mouth of the Tigris The mam body of the army was 
placed under the command of Hephaestion, with orders to con- 
duct it through the maritime districts of Oarmama and Persia 
to Susa ^ while Alexander himself, with a light detachment 
of horse and foot, proceeded diiect through the mountains to 
Pasargada and Persepolis From thence, after a brief halt, he 
descended to Susa, where he was soon after rejoined by 
Hearchns also 

§ 4 The return of Alexander to Susa (m February b c 324) 
may be considered as marking the termination of his great 
eastern expedition. The few remaining events of his life have 
comparatively little interest m a geographical point of view. 
He appears to have followed the example of the Persian kings, 
his predecessors * and after spending the remaining part of the 
winter and spring at Susa, to have removed to Ecbatana for 
the summer the elevated position of that city rendering it an 

® NoteYy, p 521. rmsir road (See Abbott, xn Geogros^ 

* Tbie route xs dearly the same as phtcal Journal^ vol xxv p 57 ) 
that now known as the lowex or (xlie- 
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eligible lesideHce dm mg the summei heats At the same 
time he took the opportunity to exploie in person the livers of 
Susiana, and while he sent the main body of his aimy by land 
under the command of Hephaestion, he himself embaiked on 
boaid the fleet and descended the liver Eulmus to the Peisian 
Gulf/ which he navigated as fai as the mouth of the Tigiis, and 
then ascended that iivei to the city of Opis/ where he rejoined 
the army under Hephsestion It was at Opis that a memorable 
mutiny broke out among his soldiers, which led to the detei- 
mmation to send home a large portion of his Greek and 
Macedonian veterans under the command of Crater us 

Alexander’s stay at Ecbatana was marked by the death of 
his friend Hephmstion When the first extiavagant outbreak 
of grief for his loss had in some degiee subsided, the king was 
led, appaiently by the meie ciavmg for excitement, to conduct 
in person an expedition against the Cossseans, a predatory 
tribe of mountaineers, who appear to have occupied the wild 
mountain region on the borders of Media and Susiana, where 
they adjoined the Uxians, a people of simiUr habits and pro- 
bably of kindred race ^ The broad belt of rugged mountains, 
collectively knoivn to later geographers as Mt Zagrus, which 
extends from the confines of Armenia to the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and forms at the present day the boundary 
between the emprres of Turkey and Persia, has indeed in all 
ages been occupied by a number of wild tribes, who have 
maintained a practical independence in their mountain fast- 
nesses, though compelled from time to time to a nominal sub- 


* The relations of the river EuIsbus 
with the Fasi+igns and the other i ivers 
of Susiana will be considered m a sub- 
sequent chapter 

® We have already seen (Chapter X 
Note M, p (373) that the position of 
Opis cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty Though it appeals at this 
time, as well as during the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, to have been a place of im- 
portance, It had sunk in the time of 
Strabo into a mere village (Strab xvi 
p 739), The rapid decline of the cities 


in this part of Asia has been already 
adverted to See Chap X Note K 
^ The Cossseans liad never been per- 
manently ■ subdued by the Persians 
The Great King was contented to pay 
them a sum ot money, whenever he 
had occasion to pass through their ter- 
ritory on his way from Ecbatana to 
Babylon (Strab xv p 024) This was 
doubtless one ot the causes, as m the 
similar case of the Uxians, that led 
Alexander to undertake their subju- 
gation 
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mission On the present occasion we are told that the whole 
nation of the Oossaeans was put to the sword/ notwithstanding 
which their name reappears in history shortly afterwards, as 
occupying the same abodes and exercising the same predatory 
habits ® 

§ 5 It was during his stay at Ecbatana also that Alexander 
sent down an officer of the name of Heraclides into Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan) with orders to cut timber and constiuct ships 
for the navigation of the Caspian Sea It was his intention to 
send a fleet to explore the shores of the Caspian, in the same 
manner as Nearchus had done those of the Persian Gulf and 
the Erythiaean Sea, with the view ol determining (we are told) 
whether it communicated with the Euxine, or was only a Gulf 
of the Indian Ocean ^ These are the expressions of Arrian, 
which aie doubtless taken from his original authoiities The 
sound view, held long before by Herodotus, that the Caspian 
Sea was wholly unconnected with any othei, appears at this 
time to have been generally abandoned 

§ 6 In the spring of B.c 323 Alexander returned to Babylon, 
which he appeals to have designed to make the capital of his 
vast empiie On his way thither he was met by a numbei 
of embassies from various nations, with some of whom he had 
previously had no communication It is probable that not 
only had the fame of his great exploits and conquests m Asia 
spread itself thioughout the inhabited world , but that some 
rumouis of the vast projects he was supposed to entertain of 
future conquests towards the West, as extensive as those he 
had alieady achieved in the Eas^ had leached the nations 
with whom he might thus be brought in contact- It is lemark- 
able indeed that almost all the legations mentioned by Airian, 
as presenting themselves on this occasion, may be supposed to 
have been actuated by this motive, and were no doubt designed, 
not merely to congratulate the conqueror of Asia, but to pro 


* ArnaHj Anab yii 15 , Diodor Diodor xix 19 

xvu 111 , Plut Alex 72 ' Arnun, Anah vii 16, § 2 
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pitiate or conciliate tlie intending conqueror of Africa and 
Euiope Thus we find enumerated the Libyans, meaning 
doubtless the tribes who bordered on the Cyienaica , the 
Ethiopians, from beyond the confines of Egypt to the south , 
and the Scythians, from beyond the Euxme to the noith 
Among the nations on the Mediterianean Sea, we find mention, 
not only of the Carthaginians, and of the nations of Southern 
Italy, the Bruttians and Lucanians, then rising to importance 
as the Gieek cities in that quarter declined, but of the Tyi~ 
rhenians also, and even of the still more distant Gauls (Keltae) 
and Iberians In several cases, we are assuied that it was foi 
the first time that individuals of these stiange laces had been 
beheld either by Greeks or Macedonians ^ 

It would be still more interesting if we could believe the 
statement found m some of the historians of Alexander that 
among the deputations which presented themselves on this 
occasion was one from the rising republic of Eome Unfor- 
tunately the authority for this fact is not such as we can rely 
on with confidence, though it cannot be dismissed without 
hesitation as the fiction of a latei time It is reported by 
Pliny, on the authority of Olitarchus, a contemporary of 
Alexandei/ but undoubtedly one of those writeis to whom we 
are indebted for many of the marvellous and exaggerated 
stones with which his history has been disfigured In this 
instance, however, it is not easy to see what motive he could 
have had, at so early a period, for the interpolation of a cir- 
cumstance of which he could hardly have foreseen the im- 
portance ^ 

§ 7^ There can be little doubt that Alexander at this time 
really entertained projects, however vague, of extensive con- 
quests towards the west, and of extending the confines of his 
empire both in Europe and Africa But the design upon 
which he was more immediately bent, was the circumnavigation 


* AtiidH, vji 15, Biodor x\ii 113 

* Note Z 2 i, p 522 


® Jlimt Kat in 5, 57 
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and conquest of Arabia, a vast country, of whicb little, if any- 
thing, more was known than in the days of Herodotus With 
a Tiew to this gieat enterprise he had already, befoie his 
journey into Media, given orders for the construction in the 
poits of Phoenicia, of nunieious vessels, some of them of large 
size, vhich were then to be taken to pieces, and transported 
oveiland to the Euphrates, down which river they were after- 
wards floated to Babylon® No less than forty-seven ships 
were actually conveyed overland in this mannei to Babylon ‘ 
of these two were quinqueremes, or ships with five banks of 
oars, three of foui banks, and twelve tiiiemes, the lemaming 
thirty being smaller vessels, of only thirty oars each ® On his 
return to Babylon Alexander found theie all these ships in a 
state of leadiness, in addition to the fleet that had been pre- 
viously undei the command of Nearchus But not content 
with this, he set to work to construct additional vessels of 
cypiess wood, the only timber to be found in Babylonia , and 
began the excavation of a gigantic dock, designed to be capable 
of containing a thousand ships of war 
Meanwhile, with that pi evidence which characterizes almost 
all his enterprises, notwithstanding the charge of hasty rash- 
ness so frequently brought against him, he had taken advantage 
of the interval of delay during the construction of his fleet, to 
send out several officers, with light vessels of thirty oars, to 
explore the western shores of the Peisian Gulf, and piepare 
the way for the more important expedition One of these, 
Archias, proceeded as far as the island of Tylos, which was 
described as large and tolerably fertile, circumstances which 
render it certain that it must have been the island now known 
as that of Bahrein ® A second exploier, of the name of An- 


® WheTi we consider the amount of 
time and labour that it cost Colonel 
Ghesney to transport Ins two small 
steamers m the same manner from 
Seleucia to the Euphrates, wc are struck 
with wonder at the magnitude of the 
task thus successfully accomplished by 1 
the officers of Alexander But Ihe 


secret of its success no doubt lay 
mainly in the unlimited command of 
laboui which he possessed 
® Ainan, Anah yii 19 
^ Id %hid 

® The ibland of Bahrein is now the 
centre of the pearl fishery in tlie 
Persian Gulf It is icmarkable that 
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drosthenes^ a native of Tliasos, advanced somewhat faither and 
tiaced foi some extent the coast of the Aiahian peninsula ® A 
thud, named Hieron, a native of Soli in Cilicia, pioceeded the 
faithest of all , yet it is doubtful whether he actually doubled 
the piomontoiy of Maceta 01 Macse, at the entrance of the 
Persian Grulf, which had been already seen by Nearchus in his 
voyage along the opposite coast He had been expiessly 
charged by Alexandei to ciicumnavigate the whole peninsula, 
to Heroopolis at the head of the Eed Sea but was deterred 
by the length of the voyage, and the baiienness of the coasts 
as he advanced How far he really proceeded, we do not know 
but he reported to Alexander on his return that Aiabia was not 
inferior in extent to India ^ 

The reports of these navigators were ceitainly not of an 
encouraging kind Yet there is no doubt that the king not 
only adheied to his deteimmation to send Nearchus with the 
fleet to undertake the ciicumnavigation of Aiabia, but was 
himself piepaied to set out with the aimy by land an entei- 
piise that could haidly have ended in anything but disastrous 
failure His piepaiations weie indeed completed, the faie- 


no mention le found of this in respect 
to the island m question , tliougli the 
existence ot pearls iii large numbers 
and of great value was noticed by 
Ncarohus, at an island near the en- 
trance ot the Poisian Gulf Flmy is 
the first writer that distinctly sptaluj 
oi the pearl fisheiy at Tylos, which he 
terms ‘‘ maul i plunmis inargaritis 
celeberrima” (Eibt Nat vi 28, § 148) 
At the present day the pearls of the 
east coast are consideied very inferioi 
to those of Babiein 
^ This lb all that we are told by 
Arnan coneeriimg Androsthenes, but 
his voyage is mentioned also by Strabo 
(xvi 8, § 2), and some particulais con- 
cerning the west eoaat of the Persian 
Gulf aie cited from him by Eratos- 
thenes He visited the city of Gen ha, 
which bectimo at a later period the 
chief emporium of all the trade of 
Arabia on this side He dosciibed the 


islands of Tylos (or, as he wrote the 
name, Tyros) and Aradus, as ten days' 
sail from Teredo n at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and only one fiom the pro- 
moutory of Macm This last is an 
entire mistake, and piobably arose 
fiom a contusion between OapeRekkan, 
a projecting headland near the islands, 
with the more distant and more im- 
poitaut heailland of Capo Mus^endom 
On the other hand Archiaa erroneously 
repoited Tylos to be only one day and 
nighPs voyage from the mouth of the 
Euphrates (Ainan, Ic § 6), an equally 
great criorm the oppobite diiection 
^ Arnan, Anah vii 20, 7-10 

Axnan here gives ns no distinct inti- 
mation of how lar Hieron bad been 
able to advance, but he elsewhere 
(Indicat 0 43) tells us that none of 
these navigatois were able to double 
the headland ot Maom 
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well banquet given to Neaichus and bis officers, and ordeis 
actually issued for the days of depaiture both of the fleet and 
army, when Alexander was arrested by the fatal fever, wbicli 
resulted in bis death, after an illness of only ten days (June, 
BO 323) 

§ 8 His last employment previous to bis illness bad been 
that of descending the Euphrates, in order to visit an arti- 
ficial cut or canal, named Pallacopas, designed apparently to 
carry off the surplus waters of that ixvei duiing the time of 
inundation. Alexander was deeply interested in everything 
connected with the navigation of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and he now, after carefully inspecting the localities, 
gave orders for the construction of a new cut in a more advan- 
tageous situation ^ At the same time he selected a site, which, 
though m the midst of the marshes of Lower Babylonia, ap- 
peared to him a favourable position for a city, and gave ordeis 
for the establishment of a colony upon the spot 

Of the vague projects attributed to Alexander had he sur- 
vived, it IS unnecessary here to speak and Arrian justly 
observes that it is impossible to say what those projects may 
have really been But the design ascribed to hm of fol- 
lowing up the ciicumnavigation of Arabia by that of Ethiopia 
and Libya, so as to return by the straits of Gades into the 
Mediterranean Sea,^ is interesting at least as showing how 
deeply rooted was the conviction that Africa covld be circum- 
navigated, and was only, like Arabia, a vast peninsula 

§ 9 Before quitting the subject of the geogiaphical ques- 
tions connected with the proceedings of Alexander in the East, 
it IS necessaiy briefly to advert to the numerous cities founded 
by him in different parts of his dominions, many of which 
continued through long < entuiies and under successive dynas- 
ties to bear testimony to the foresight which dictated the 
original choice of the sites It is indeed not always possible 


* Arrian, Awd) vu 21 See Note A A, p 524 
MU *6 vu 1 . Pint ilea, o 68, 
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to deterimne whether these cities were actually founded by the 
conqueror himself, or dedicated to his memory by his suc- 
cessors, as we know to have been the case m some instances 
But it IS probable that the gieat majority of them owed their 
existence to Alexander himself. Besides the famous city of 
Alexandria in Lower Egypt — one of the few cities in the 
world that have retained their prosperity almost unbroken for 
more than two thousand years — there are not less than seven- 
teen other cities of the same name which are known to us from 
ancient writers. Of these the most important are 1 Alex- 
andria ad Issum, on the east coast of the Gulf of Issus, founded 
to commemoiate the great victory of Alexander over Darius 
it is still called Iskenderun or Scanderoon, but is also known 
by the Italian name of Alexandretta 2 Alexandria Troas, 
situated, as its name implies, m the Troad, on the shore of the 
Hellespont, a foundation m the first instance of Antigonus, 
but to which the name of Alexandria was given by Lysima- 
chus It became a Eoman colony, and rose to be a city of 
great importance under the Boman Empiie 3 In Ana, pro- 
bably occupying the site of the ancient capital of Artacoana, 
and of the modern Herat 4. In Arachosia, apparently on the 
site of the modern Candahai ^ 5 Alexandria ad Caucasum, 
called also Alexandria Opiane, situated at the very toot of 
the Paropamisus or Hindoo Koosh, known to the Greeks 
by the name of the Indian Caucasus This continued for 
moie than two centuries to be the centre of Greek civilization 
in these remote and mountainous regions® 6 Alexandria 
Eschate 01 Ultima, founded by Alexandei himself on the banks 
of the laxaites, to mark the farthest limit of his conquests 
in that direction It was probably in the neighbourhood of 
Khojend ® Two other cities of the same name are mentioned 
by Stephanus of Byzantium in the same part of Asia , one m 

^ Aioraianiis Marcellmus, XXIII 6 , I ® Aman, IV 1, §3, Ptol VI 
§72 M2, § 6, Curt VII 6, ^ 24 Its exact 

* Concerning its precise silc, see • site has not born dett mined See 
Xote X, p 490 1 above, p 430 
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Baotna and one m Sogdiana besides winch theie was an 
Alexandiia in Margiana, subsequently called Antiochia ^ He 
IS moieovei stated to have founded tuo ernes of the same 
name in India, besides those of Bucephala and Hicaea on the 
Hydaspes and it has been alieady noticed that on his return 
march he left Leonnatus among the Oritas to establish a new 
settlement, the name of which is not mentioned ® 

His example in this lespect speedily followed by his 
successois, the kings of Syria and Egypt and we find at a 
latei peiiod not less than ten cities in different paits of Asia 
beaiing the name of Antiochia, six that of Seleucia, six otlieis 
that of Aj)amea, aftei the wife ot Seleiicus Hicatoi , and six 
that of Laodicea, fioin diffeient Syiian piincesses ol the name 
of Laodice In like mannei undei the lule of the Ptolemies, 
the eastern and noithein coasts of Africa became studded with 
settlements of the name of Ptolemais, Aibinoe, and Beienico, to 
many of which we shall have occasion to acheit bcieaftci 


^ It 18 almost eeitain that Ale\- ' 
ancle r did not lumself visit Mai ana 
(see abo\c, p 432), but be m<iy well 
have lounded a city in t)iat lemarkable 
oasis, duiing bis piolonged staj in the 
neighbouring Bactiia Strabo indeed 
xepiesents it as brst founded by Vnti- 
otlius Soter (xi 10, p 116), but Pliny 
distinctly tells us that it was first 
founded by Alexander, and again a 
second tune by Antiocbus (Plin H N 
VI 16) Dr 0 Muller, m the map of 
Alexander’s campaigns in Dr vSmith s 
Atlas, lepresents this Alexandiia as 
situated in the valley of the Muighab, 
at the point from whence Alexander 
turned off abruptly ttv Ileiat But the 
expressions of Strabo seem to me 
cleaily to point to a site m the oasis of , 
Meiv," the fertility of which bo extols 1 


in the highest t( 

^ It is probable that this speedilv 
disxppcaied, as did those m India itself 
Ot ibe other cities of the name men- 
tioned by fcteph urns of Byzantium (v 
"AXe^duhpsia) we know nothing, and 
bis notices aie too brief to be lelied 011 
alone Tbcie is ceitainly considerable 
cniifnsion m the aiticle m its piesent 
state and we liavc greallv to regret m 
ibis instance, as m so many otbeis, 
that we do not possess it in its original 
form, instead ot the meagre epitome, 
which lb all that icmanis to ns 
Ptolemy h is the names of eight cities 
of the name of Alexandria as existing 
m his time, among which is oiio in 
Oaimania,not mentioned b}' Stephanus 

(VI 8, § 14) 
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NOTE A, P 412 

GOEDIUM 

The position of Gordinin, notwithstanding the celebrity it 
derived on this occasion from the well-known stoiy of the Goidian 
knot, which is related by all the historians of Alexander, is not 
definitely ascertained Thongh the tradition referred to shews that 
it was supposed to have been once the capital of Phrygia, and it was 
apparently still a place of some importance in the time of Alexander, 
as it was chosen by him for his head-quarters dunng a considerable 
peiiod,it speedily declined nndei his successors Polybius tei ms it 
a small town (TroXtcr/iartov, xxiv 20) , and in Strabo’s time it had 
sunk into a mere village (Strab xii 5, p 568). But Livy, who 
undoubtedly copies Polybius, says that it was a place of great 
trade and commercial intercourse, on account of its position, at 
about the same distance from the thiee seas, and on the frontiers of 
several great nations (Liv xxxviii 18) This would sufficiently 
account for its being selected by Alexandei as the place where he 
waited for his junction with Paimenio 

Quintus Curtius also says (ni 1, § 12) that it was equidistant 
fiom the two seas, the Euxine and the Oilician, and though this 
is in any case erroneous, it would certainly seem to indicate a 
central position, such as that desciibed by Livy Most modern 
geographers have notwithstanding identified Gordium with a place 
called Gordiu Gome, which was afterwards named Juliopolis and 
became a town of importance under tbe Eoman Empiie (Plm v 32, 
§ 143 , Itin Ete^ p 574) But J uliopobs unquestionably lay 
within the confines of Bithynia, on the river Scopas, a small 
stream flowing into the Sanganus, while both Arrian and Q 
Ourtius describe Gordium as situated on the Sanganus Nor can 
Juliopolis he said to occupy in any sense a central position Hence 
Br Mordtmann has supposed it to have been situated in the upper 
valley ol the Sanganus, a few miles west of Sivii Hissar , and this 
view is adopted by M Perrot in the JSx^loratton Archeohgique en 
Galatie et Bithyme (fol Pans, 1872, p 155) But its rums have not 
yet been identified, and hence the point must be regaided as still 
uncertain 
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NOTE B, p. 413. 

THE PYLiE CILICIJ3 

“ Alexander fauces jugi, quse Fylas appellantur, intravif Contem- 
platus locorum fcitum, non alias magis dicitur admiratus esse felici- 
tatem suam obrui potuisse vel saxis confitebaturj si fai&sent qui in 
subeuntes propelleient ” (Quint Curt ni 4, § 11 ) Tbe natural 
difficulties and peculiarities of the pass are described by that author 
with unusual fulness and acouiacy Compare the remarks of 
Xenophon (Anab i 2, § 21) The observations of modern tra- 
vellers fully confiim the accounts of ancient wi iters as to the diffi.** 
culties of this celebrated pass (see the passages already referred to 
in Chap X* p 346 note, and especially the lemarksof Mr Kinneir, 
pp 115-120), and it is impossible not to wonder at the supine 
stupidity of the Persian commanders, who on the one occasion left 
it undefended, on the other, abandoned it without striking a blow, 
on the first appearance of Alexander himself at the head of his light- 
armed troops, (Arrian, Anab ii 4, § 4, Quint* Curt in 4, 
§§ 11-13 ) 


NOTE 0, p 414 

MOUNTAIN PASSES NEAR ISSUS 

The topography of the passes leading fiom Oilicia into Syiia, 
and the movements of the Greek and Persian armies in connexion 
with them, before tbe decisive battle of Jssus, were imperfectly 
understood by earlier writers in modern times, from the want of 
acouiate knowledge of the localities Consideiabl© confubion has 
been also caused by tbe expressions of ancient writers, who have 
sometimes used the term “ pylae” to denote narrow defiles of very 
small extent, which were really closed by gates , at others have 
applied the same term to mountain passes of considerable im- 
portance and strength, with no such artificial defences. Such were 
the Cilician gates described in the preceding note ; and the Syrian 
Gates (Pylse Syn^), which led directly from Myriandxus into the 
interior towards the Euphrates, and which certainly correspond to 
the modem Pass of Beilan. Xenophon on the contrary, as we have 
seen, gives the name of Oilician and Syrian gates to two actual 
fortified gates between Issus and Mynandrus, which in his time 
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formed the frontiers of the two countiies (Xenophon, Anah 
1. 4, § 4 See Chaptei X Xote E, p 364) 

Anothei source of confusion arose fiom the circumstance iho^thoth 
the mountain chains which descend from the great range of Mount 
Taurus to the sea, on each side of the Gulf of Ibsus or Scanderoon, 
were known to ancient writers as Mount Amanus Hence Stiabo 
(xiY 5, p 676) gives the name of the Amanian Gates (‘A/jtanBes 
TTuXat) to a pass on the west side of the Gulf of Issue, where there 
appears to have been a small fort and an actual gateway , while 
Ariian certainly applies the term (ras 7rvX.oq rag ’Ap,aviKds KaXon/i^as, 
11 7 1) to a pass across the mountain xidge which formed the 
eastern branch of Mount Amaims 

Bearing in mind these consideiations, and with the more accurate 
knowledge of the localities, lesulting from the obseivations of 
Colonel Chesney and others, the account given by Ariian becomes 
clearly intelligible Alexandei ad\anced from Mallus, where he 
had halted, on hearing that Hauus was encamped with his whole 
army at Sochi, a place which cannot be identified, but was cleaily 
situated in the great Syrian plain east of the Amanus (Arrian, 
11 6, § 3) He passed thiongh the narrow defiles along the coast 
without difficulty, ha\ mg previously sent Paimenio to occupy them 
(ii 5, § 1), and thus enoounteied no obstacle in passing the gates 
which separated Cilicia fiom Syria — obviously the same desci ibed 
by Xenophon But when he had arrived at Myriandrus, at the 
foot of the Beilan Pass, he learned that Eaiius, instead of awaiting 
Ills attack in the plains of Syria, had ciossed the mountain (the 
eastern ridge of Mount Amanus) and descended upon Issus, wheie he 
found himself unawares in the rear of the Macedonian aimy 
Alexander immediately turned back to engage him, leoccupied the 
passage of the gates without opposition, and the battle was fought 
on the river Pinaius, a few miles to the south of the town of Issus, 
fiom which it derived its name (Anian, ii 8 , Stiabo, I c) The 
Pinarus may be safely identified with the stream now called the 
Heli-tchai, and the pass called by Arrian the Amanian Gates, by 
which Darius crossed the mountains, is one that leads directly 
across the lange to the head-wateis of this stream, and descends its 
valley to a place now called Bayas 

The difficulties that lemam in regard to the topography of the 
Gulf of Issus have reference to the position of the various towns on 
its shores , a subject that has been much complicated by the founda- 
tion, m later times, of the two cities of Alexandria (the modern 
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Iskendeiim or Scandeioon), and Nicopolis Besides these theie were 
(in addition to Issns itself and Myuandiixs, tlie only cities men- 
tioned by the liibtoiians of Alexander), Ehosus, noticed by Strabo 
(Z c), and Baise, evidently a watering-place thatgiew np mEoman 
times, and the name of which is found only in the Itineraries {liin 
Ant p 146, liin liter p 580) Hence it is almost impossible to 
identify the vaiions luins which are scatteied around the shores 
of this beautiful bay But their exact deteimination is of little 
importance in connection with our immediate sub]oct 


NOTE D, p 415 

MAKCH TO THE OEACLE OF AMMON. 

Strabo justly remarks that this was probably the origin of the 
tales which weie 1 elated, of the army being guided by two serpents, 
or according to another account, by two ravens, when they became 
bewildeied in the desert (Ariian, Anal) 111 3, § 3 , Q Curt iv 
7, § 15, Diodor xvii 49, Strabo, xvii pp 813,814) The story 
that the aimy was only saved fiom desti notion by the sudden and 
most unusual occuirence of a storm of lam, when then piovision of 
water had entirely failed them, aftei only four days’ march, is 
wholly at variance with the foresight and care uniformly disjilaycd 
by Alexander in such matters ; nor is ram a very unusual ciicum- 
stance in this country in the winter It appeals indeed that there 
aie no wells on the direct Lne fiom the sea-coast to the Oasis 
but a sufficient supply of watei for the whole journey is carried 
without difficulty at the present day, by caravans, and Alexander 
could uncjuestionably have done the same (Biowne’s Travels, p 
16 , Eennell, Geogr of Herodot p 580) Noi could there be any 
want of native guides to a locality wliicb, as we have seen, was 
frequently visited by tiavelleis from vanous paits of the world, 
though Alexander was the hist who conducted an ai my thiihoi 
What amount of forces he led with him we are not informed, but 
it was probably not considei able No resistance could be anticipated 
fiom the peaceful and feeble Ammonians and Alexandei only 
took with him from Memphis the select corps of the Hjpaspists or 
foot-guard'?, with the light-armed Agrianes and aichers, and a 
single squadron of cavaliy (Airian, Anal in 1, § 4) But it is hy 
no means certain that oven this foioe accompanied him on the 
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march to Ammonium It may be added that the time of year was 
favourable M Farthey has indeed infeired fiom an expression of 
Appian (B Civ ii 149) that the expedition took place during the hot- 
test season (Parthey, p 164) but this is evidently a mistake, or 
rather a mere rhetorical fioui ish Alexander did not enter Egypt 
till the autumn of the year b c 332, and quitted Memphis on hib 
return to Phoenicia eai ly the following spring (See Clinton’s Fasti 
Eellemci,vol ii p 154, Grate's Greece, yoI xii pp 197-203) The 
maich to the oracle of Ammon must therefore have taken place in 
the heart of the winter 

It IS singular that theie was a discrepancy between the con- 
temporary accounts as to the route followed by Alexander on his 
return Aristobulus describing him as returning by the same route 
by which he had come, and Ptolemy the son of Lagus asserting 
that he had followed a more diiect loute to Memphis (Ariian, 
Anab in 4, § 5 ) Such a difference between two of the most 
authentic and best informed hi&toiians shows us that we must be 
careful in accepting without question geographical statements oon- 
cerning^the operations of Alexandei, even wheie they can be safely 
assumed to rest on contemporaiy testimony 

It is worthy of notice that Q Curtius (who, in this instance, as 
in many others, may probably have followed good authorities) 
distinctly speaks of camels accompanying the army to carry a pro- 
vision of water, though this also, accoiding to his account, failed 
them after the fourth day This is the only instance in which we 
find mention of camels thus employed by the Grieeks in Africa 
(Q Curt IV 30, § 12 ) See Chapter VIII Note A. 


NOTE E, p 415. 

THE OASIS OF AMMON 

It is only in comparatively recent times that the site of the 
Oasis of Ammon has been discovered and visited by modern tra- 
vellers The Oasis of Siwah was first seen by Browne in 1792, 
who however appears himself to have doubted whether this was 
the locality of the celebrated temple, a conclusion that was first 
established upon incontiovertible grounds by Major Eennell in his 
Geography of Herodotus (first edition), published in 1799 Mean- 
while the site had been again visited by Homemann in 1798, and 
afterwards by Oailhaud in 1819. Since that time it has been care- 
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fully examined and repeatedly desciibed among othr is Miniitoli, 
Jomard, Bayle 8t Joiin, and Hamilton All liic infoimation col- 
lected by these successi\e travellers has been b] ought togctlui 
and caiefully analysed by M Parthey in his excellent memoir 
(Das OiaLel tmd <he Oase des Ammon) pnbli^icd m the Tiansac- 
tions of the Beilm Academy for 1862, and lepuntcd m a, fcepai<iie 
form, 4to, 1862 

The greater part of these modern tiavelleis have followed the 
more direct route fiom Cano by the Fayonm, the jiait wheic the 
cultivated region of Egypt appioaehes mo^r iieailv to the Oasis 
but Browne followed neaily the same line as that taken by Alex- 
andei, proceeding along the coast fiom Alexandiia as fai as a point 
about 20 miles shoit of Pareetonium, from whence he stiuck into 
the interior The cai avan with which he tiavellcd took tliiiteen 
da} s on the journey, seven of which lay along the sca-coast and six 
across the desert The latter portion compiised sixl}-ti\e houi^ 
and a half of actual travelling, a space which could Hardly bo 
tiaveised by a toice like that of Alexander in le^s than eight da^^'s 

The direct distance from Siwah to the sea at raidLtonmm (Mar^a 
Berek) is about 140 G miles* To accomplish this in eight da-> s w oiild 
lequiiea late of maiching somewhat exceeding that ol the se\en 
days fiom Gaza toPelusium, and the difliculties of the niaich to 
Ammonium were probably in leality greaiei But in the one ca‘^e 
Alexander had with him a comparative!;} small foi ce m the other 
he was at the head of his mam army 


NOTE E, p. 416 

THAPSACDS 

We have alieady seen that Thapsacus was at this poiiod the 
habitual place of passage of the Euphrates, a circumstance which 
rendered it a place ot great importance (see aboxc, Chapter X 
p 365)# It was heie that the youngei Cyrus ciossed the river 
(Xen Andb i 4, §§ 11, 17) , and here also Daiius crossed it on his 
advance to Issus, as well as on his retreat after the battle (AiTian, 
Anab u 13, § 1, Q Curt m 7, § 1). The Peisian king had, how- 
ever, taken the precaution (as was aftei’wards done by Alexander) 
to construct a bndge of boats aoioss the nver, notwithstanding 
which his army occupied not less than five days on the passage 
(Q# Curt h c ), 
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No indication is affoided ns of tlie route hj winch Alexander 
diiected his maioh fiom Phoenicia to Thapsacns, a point of some 
geographical inteiest Curtins indeed tells ns that he took eleven 
days on the march (nndecimis castus ad Enphiaten pervenit, iv 37, 
§ 12), hut without indicating the point fiom which they \veie 
reckoned, which lenders the notice wholly useless Cyrus, as w'e 
have seen, took twelve da^s on the maich from Myriandius to 
Thapsacns, but there ib no reason to suppose that Alexander 
letuined so far noith hefoie sinking into the inteiior We last 
hear of him at Tyie, and it is piobable that he moved from thence 
to Damascus, which was at this time the most impoitant city m 
Syiia, and had been alieady reduced by Parmenio aftei the battle 
of Issus , and from thence through Coele-Syria by Emesa to the 
Euphrates, but the route by which he crossed the doseit, and 
the point where he fiist shuck on the Euphrates, cannot he 
detei mined 

Thapsacus continued during the early period of the Seleiicidan 
monaichy to he the customaiy point at which the Euphiates was 
Glossed, hence the importance attached to it by Eratosthenes 
It appears also from the expressions of Strabo that at this period 
the liver was tiaveised by a bridge (meaning of course a bridge 
of boats) , but in the time of the geogiapher this had ceased 
to be the case (he uses the expre'^sion utto (Baij/aKov KaO^ o to 
Tov ^vefiparov to ?raXatov, xvi c 1, § 21) , and under the 
Eoman Empiie it sank into a place of no impoitance — the cus- 
tomary passage of the Euphrates having then been transferred to 
Zeugma, opposite to the modern town of Bir Hence we find Dion 
Cassius (xl c 17) falling into the erroi of supposing that this was 
the point where AJexandei himself had cio^sed the river The 
paxed causeways, of which the remains are still visible, leading 
down to the river on each side, probably belong to the period when 
there was the budge of boats at this point 


NOTE Q, p 417 

BATTLE OF ARBELA 

Anian has himself pointed out tbe enor, which appeals to have 
been widely diffused in his time, of supposing the battle to have 
been fought at Arhela, while it leally took place at a distance of 
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600 stadia (60 G miles) from tliat city (Aman, Anah v 11, § 5). 
Gaugamela, near which it was actually fought, was, as he remarks, 
not a city, but meiely a large Tillage, and the name being stiange 
and unfamiliar to Greek ears, they had preferied to call the battle 
aftei the more celebrated city of Arbela (Id ib § 6) Strabo con- 
films this statement, and tells us, moi cover, that the name of 
Gaugamela signified “the house of a camel,” the Tillage haTing 
been assigned by Darius Hystaspes as the place of support foi one 
of his camels that had done good seivice in his fecythian expedition 
(Strab xTi 1, § 3) 

The exact site of Gaugamela has not been determined, nor can 
this be wondered at a laige village in an open plain is not likely 
to have left any permanent vestiges, and no tiadition remains to 
point it out Aiiian tells us that it was situated on a small ri' er, 
which he names Bumodus or Bumadus (^tbe reading is uncertain), 
at a distance of 600 stadia from Arbela, but he afterwards adds — 
“or 600 accoidmg to the lowest estimate thus showing how 
vague w^as his knowledge of the actual distance From Aihelato 
the river Lycus (the Great Zab), which was interpobed between that 
city and the field of battle, is less than 20 G miles in a direct line , 
and a further distance of 25 G miles would can y us as far as the 
ruins of Nineveh, opposite to the modern city of Mosul on the 
Tigris Yet there seems no doubt that the battle was leally fought 
in the extensive open plain between the Tigiis, the river Lycus, 
and the mountains of Gordyene The rivei Bumodus affords the 
only clue to the nearer identification of the site, for the only con- 
siderable stieam which traverses the plain in question is the 
Ghazir, which falls into the Zah about 20 miles' above its junction 
with the Tigris , and there is little doubt that this must lepresent 
the Bumodus In this case, indeed, the statement of Arrian con- 
cerning the distance of the field of battle fiom AiLela must be 
regarded as considerably ov errated On the other hand the posi- 
tion of the Ghazir would accord well with the statement of 
Q Ourtius that the Bumodus (oi Bumelus as he writes the name) 
was 80 stadia distant from the Lycus (Q Curt iv 30, § 10) 

Mr Layaid, who, as he himself lemarks, must piohably, m his 
ride from Nineveh to Bavian, have ciossed the very spot where the 
battle was fought, adds “ The whole of the country between the 
Makioub range and the Tigris is equally well suited to the 
operations of mighty armies, hut Lorn the scanty topographical 
details given by the historians of Alexander wo are unable to 
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identify the exact place of liis vicfory It is cnnoiis that hitherto 
no remains or lelics have been turned up by the plough, which 
would serve to maik the precise site of so great a battle as that of 
Arbela” (Layaid’s Nineveh and Babylon^ p 208) 

Since the abo\e lemarks weie written, the ground has been 
accurately suiveyed by an engineer, M Cermk, but his observations 
(which are published in Feteimann’s Mittheilungen^ JEJrganzungslieft^ 
No 45) do not throw much additional light upon the subject , for 
the reasons already stated It is clear from his map that the open 
undulating plateau which extends from the river Ghazir westwards 
to the Tigris, and in the centre of which is situated the modem 
village of Kermelis, was the scene of the great battle, but beyond 
this we cannot go The distances given by him from Aibela by 
the direct road to Mosul are from Erbil to Senieh, where it o losses 
the Zab, 30 kilometres, thence to Kermelis, 18 kilometres, and 
from Kermelis to Mosul, 25 The actual distance liom the scene 
of action to Aibela could not therefore have exceeded 48 kilometres, 
or about 30 English miles, instead of the 600 stadia (60 G miles) 
stated by Arrian 

Another question of inteiest in connection with the battle, 
which has hitherto received but little attention, is that of the place 
where Alexander crossed the Tigris On this iiomt our ancient 
authorities give us no direct infoimatiun , but we learn from 
Arrian that after crossing the river by fording it, he marched for 
four da} s through the plain of Aturia (Assyria) with the Goidv man 
mountains on his left hand (Ariian, in 7 § 7), and it was only on 
the fouith day that his scouts brought him word that he was 
approaching the gieat army of Darius This statement seems 
utterly at variance with the view, adopted by Mr Giote as well as 
by other writeis, that he crossed the Tigris at Mosul, almost directly 
opj^osite to the field of battle, from which it could not have been 
more than 20 miles distant On the othei hand Droysen, who 
carries him up the river as far as Jezixeh-ibn-Oinar (Bezabde), 
appears to err at least as much in the opposite dnection, that 
place bemg not less than 85 G miles above Mosul, and more than 
100 from the scene of action Colonel Ohesney supposes him to 
have Glossed at a place called Eski Mosul, about 25 miles above the 
present town of that name, and this seems the most probable 
suggestion It aiipears that the Tigris is fordable at many points 
above Mosul, though not without diifioulty, and the description 
given by Quintus Curtius of the difficulties encountered by Alex- 
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ander and ins army m crossing tixe rivci, is probably but little 
exaggerated (Q, Curt ix 37, 38) 


NOTE H, p 417 

BETREAT OE DARIUS TO ECBATAKA 

The route taken by Darius in bis flight fiom the field of Arbela 
to Ecbatana was probably that which enteis the mountain chain of 
Mount Zagros near Eowandiz, and ciosses the pass of Keh-Shin to 
Sidek and tJshnei This loute, which was first explored by Majoi 
(now Sir Henry) Kawlinson, and is desciibed by him in the Journal 
of the Geographical Society (vol x p 20-24), appeal s to have been 
in all ages a fiequented passage from ihe plains of Assyria to the 
high table-land of Media and would be a natural line of ictieat 
for Darius, in ordei to secure his own safety by placing the defiles 
of Mount Zagios between him and the \iotoiious Alexander It is 
indeed expressly mentioned by Arrian that it was a louto not easily 
practicable for a laige army (tJ Se hrl Mo^S/as /icyaXw o-rpar^ilyLaTL om 
euTTopos Anah iii 16 § 2) This object once attained, and having 
reached the highlands of Media, he could easily turn off to the light 
to Bchatana In doing so he would gam the additional advantage 
of securing the only remaining royal city which he could hope to 
preserve from the hands of the conqueror The suggestion of Sir 
H E that by following this pass he retieated m the fiist instance 
to the (supposed) northern Ecbatana (at Takhti -Suleiman), and 
afterwards removed from thence to the w^ell-known city of Media, 
where we distinctly find him stationed when Alexandei lesumed 
operations against him, is one of those gratuitous, though ingenious, 
conjectures by which that author has sought to prop up his theory 
of the existence of two Ecbatanas (See Chapter VII Note E ) 


NOTE I, p 418 

PASSES BETWEEN SUSA ATO PERSEPOLIS. 

The exact line of loute followed by Alexander on the march from 
Snsa to Persepohs is difficult to determine The geography of 
these rugged mountain tracts is still but imperfectly kuown^ and 
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tlie natuial difficulties of the conntiy are such that almost every 
line of route presents naiiow defiles and passes lesemhling those 
desciibed by the histoiians of Alexaiidei It appeals to result 
clearly fiom the account of Airian, when compaied with those of 
Q Cuitius and Diodoius, that theie were two separate passes, the 
one leading into the teriitoiy of the Uxian mountaineeis, the othei 
fioni thence into the valley of the Araxes and the plain of Peise- 
polls, and that between them theie inteivened a space of five days* 
inaich It was the second of these to which Arnan gives the name 
of “ the Persian Gates (P;^la3 Peisidis), while they are teimed by 
Ouiiius and Diodoius ‘'the Susian Gates** (Pylae Susianjo) Both 
names cleaily indicate that the line of loute was one of ordinary 
communication between Su--a and Pei sis, and Airian incidentally 
notices the existence of a load pi acti cable foi wheel cairiages 
iafjLa^LToi) Bnt this load led at each point thiough a nanow 
goige which was closed b}" aitihcial fortifications, and occupied by a 
hostile force In both cases, Alexander succeeded in turning the 
defile, and sending round a light body of tioops, which fell upon 
the defenders from the heights above and thus made himself 
mastei of the passes, which he would have heen unable to foice by 
a direct attack (Aiiian, Anab iii 17,18, Q Curt v 3-6, Diodoi 
XMi 67, 68 ) 

The passes in question have been but little exjiloied m recent 
times, almost all modem travellers having pioceeded from Bushire 
direct to Shiraz But in 1810 Colonel Moiiteith and Macdonald 
Kmneir followed a route fiom the rums of Susa to Shiraz, which 
must nearly, if not quite, coincide with that taken by Alexander 
(SeeKinneiPs Geogra^pliical Memoir of the Persian JEJm;pi7e, 4to 1813, 
pp 72-74, and a Memoir by Geneial Monteith in the Journal of 
Oeogr Societi/, vol xxvii pp 108-119 ) The most formidable 
passes which they travel sed weie one between the valley of Basht 
and a rock foi tress called Kalah Snfid, which would seem to cor- 
respond well with the pass through the land of the Uxiaiis, wiili 
winch it IS identified by Colonel Monteith and one called the 
Kotnl Sucieab, but a few miles above it But it seems impossible 
to accept this last as lopre&cnting tbe Persian Gates, wbich weie 
separated from the othei pass by a consideiable inteival, and would 
seem to have been situated at only a short distance from Persepolis 
It was apparently immediately after passing thiough them that 
Alexander descended to the iiver called by Diodorus and Cuitius 
the Aiaxes, which is certainly the same as the stream now called 
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the Bundamir, which is crossed m proceeding from Shiraz to 
Persepolis, and is a rapid and fomidable stream 

The narrative of Ariian is unfortunately vei y far from clear 
probably fiom his having himself but an impeifect idea of the 
localities while those of Q Curtins and Diodorus are evidently 
derived from a different authority, and it appears impossible to 
reconcile the two But in this instance, as in many otheis, we feel 
strongly the disadvantage of being unable to consult the oiigmal 
and con tempo! ar^ authorities Had we possessed the original 
narratives of Ptolemy and Aristobulus, there is little douht that 
we should have found in them local details which would have 
enabled us to decide the question But a careful examination of 
the localities, with especial reference to it, might still throw much 
light on the subject 


NOTE K, p 418 

THE PYL.E CASPIAN 

The Caspian Gates, oi Pylm Caspige, obtained, partly m conse- 
quence of the prominent position which they assumed on this 
occasion, a great celebiity among Greek geogiapheis, and hold an 
important place in the geogiaphical discussions of Eratosthenes 
Though little known or noticed in modern times, they really con- 
stitute a pass of consideiahle importance, thiough which must 
always have lain the line of cliiect communication from Hamadan 
and the western provinces of the Persian Empiie with Parthia, 
Bactria, and Ariana The pass in question lies, not through the 
mam iidge of Mount Elbuiz, which here separates the plains of 
Persia fiom the basin of the Caspian Sea, but thiough a lateral 
lange or spur of those mountains, which strikes off to the south, 
where it terminates m the great salt deseit of Khoiasan and tlie 
importance of the passage aiises from the difficulty of turning or 
rounding it by passing through the desert Hence it is still tra- 
versed by the most frequented route fiom Teheran to Meshed and 
Herat The identity of this pass with the one now known as the 
Sirdar Pass, between Veiamiu and Kishlak in Khowar, has been 
fully established by modern tiaveller&, and thus one of the most 
important points in the geogiaphy of Central Asia clearly fixed 
(See Moriei s Second Journey m Fen%a^ pp 1>63, Eiasoi's Kimamriy 
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p 291-293, where the whule subject is fully discussed also Mut- 
zeirs Notes to Q Curtins^ v 35, § 1 ) Sir A Burnes fell into the 
eiroi of identifying the Pylse Caspise with the pass now called that 
of Gddook, which is one of those leading acioss the chain of Elburz 
into Mazanderan (Travels to Bolchara^ vol ii p 130), and he has 
been followed m this mistake by Wilson (A^tana^ p 171) Its 
identity with the pass of Sirdar was cleaily pointed out by Hennell 
(Geography of Herodotus^ P ^74 note) The desciiptions of modern 
travellers agree almost exactly with that given by Pliny (Hzst 
Nat VI c 14, § 43), which he must havedeiived from the historians 
or geographers of Alexander No details are given by Arrian 

The city of Bhagas, where Alexander halted in pursuit of Daiius, 
was situated (according to Arrian) at the distance of one day’s 
march from the entrance of the Caspian Gates The site is 
generally supposed to be represented by the rums of a large and 
important city, at a spot still called Ehei or Eey, about 5 miles 
SE of Teheian Sir H Eawlmson indeed would transfer it to 
Veramin, much nearer the pass but though the distance of Ehagm 
from the entrance of the passes, which is given by Moriei at ten 
farsangs (about 30 miles) exceeds any ordinal y rate of maichmg, 
Airian himself expressly terms it a very long or foiced march (68ov 
4igipas /itas, cXawovrt w? *AXiiavBpos ill 20, § 2) and Veramin 
is certainly too near the entrance Moreover the ruins at Ehey 
are apparently too extensive and important to belong to any other 
city than Ehagae, which is described as having been in ancient times 
the second city of Media 

It IS worthy of remark that Alexander, while pui suing Darms 
hy forced marches from Ecbatana, did not arrive at Ehagas till the 
eleventh day According to Sir H Eawlinson (Joum, Geogr Soc 
vol X p 138) it IS reckoned at the present day only nine stages 
or days’ journeys (Menzils) fiom Veramin to Hamadan, hut as the 
distance, as measured on the map hy the direct route, is nearly 
180 G miles, these cannot he taken as ordinary days’ marches 
From Ehagm onwards his pursuit became exceptionally rapid, 
and cannot he measuied by any ordinary late. 

Colonel Ghesney estimates the distance from Hamadan to Ehagae 
at 250 miles (vol ii p 303), hut this must probably refer to the 
more circuitous route by way of Eashin, which is the one usually 
frequented , and would certainly have been the one follotv ed hy an 
army, except under the peculiar circumstances of the march of 
Alexander. 
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NOTE L, p 419 

HECATOMPYLUS 

We ai e indebted to Quintus Curtins and Diodorus for indicating 
Hecatompylus as the place where Alexander made this prolonged 
halt (Curt. VI 6, §15, Diodor xvn 75) The name IS not men- 
tioned by Arrian Tbe site of the city, though undoubtedly one of 
considerable impoitance, has unfortunately not been determined, 
it was clearly situated south of tbe mountain chain which forms 
the prolongation of Mt Elburz, on the line of road leading from 
the Caspian Gates towards Meshed and Herat , but the two state- 
ments which have been tiansmitted to us concerning its distance 
from the former pass are widely divergent Strabo, on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, places Hecatompylus ai 19G0 stadia 
(196 G miles) from the Gates, while Pliny, who cites the itine- 
laiy given by Diognetus and Baeton, makes the distance only 133 
Eoman, or about 106 geographical miles Hence the site has been 
fixed by some modern writers in the neighbouihood of Damghan, 
by others, including Professor Wilson (Anawa, p 171) in that of 
Jah Jeim This last position however would seem to cairy us 
too far from the passes of Mt Elburz, tliiough which Alexander 
subsequently descended into Hyrcania We leain ftom Polybius 
(x 28) that Hecatompylus was situated at the point of junction 
of several loads leading across passes in different directions, it 
was by one of these (probably the same taken by Alexandei ) that 
Antioohus HI descended from thence into the plains of Hyrcania^ 
These conditions would lead us to place it in the neighbourhood of 
Damghan, from whence a frequented pass leads direct to Astrabad 
and the shores of the Caspian Other passes however communicate 
diieotly with Shahrood and Bostan, and Hecatompylus might 
therefore with equal plausibility be placed in the neighbourhood 
of those cities Indeed according to M Ferrier the latter position 
agrees much better with the account of Polybius than that of 
Damghan (EernePs Caravan Journeys^ P- ^^) No ancient lemains 
have been discovered in any of these localities to assist us in 
determining the site. 
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NOTE M, p 420 

ZADEACARTA 

The position of Zadracarta, the chief city of Hyrcania, is as 
uncertain as that of Hecatoinpylus , and the topography of this 
part of Alexander’s opeiations is altogether incapable of being 
determined in detail with any certainty This pait of the chain 
of Mt Elburz is traYersed by several passes, all of them pi esent- 
mg considerable difficulties, and all clothed (on their noithern 
slopes towards the Caspian) with the dense loiests, which are 
desciibed by Q Cuitius as chaiacteiistic of the defile travel sed by 
Alexander 

It IS probable that Zadiacarta is the same place that is called 
hy Strabo Carta (Kdpra, xi 7, p 508), hut that authoi fiunishes us 
no clue to its position The supposition that it is identical with 
the "YpKavta iJi^rirpoTToXis of Ptolemy (vi 9, § 7) is a mere conjecture 
Q Cuitms indeed u^es the teim “ uiheni Hjicanim’’ to designate 
the city, winch is evidently the same as Aiiian calls Zadiacaita 
hut the woids are piobably meant to convey only the same 
meaning as those of Airian wheie he calls it r'fjv fxeytcrTrjv woXlv t^s 
"YpKavias Stiaho on the other hand calls the capital of Hyrcania 
(to /3a(rtX€tov) Tape (xi 7, p 508) , and Polyhms, who must pro- 
bably have had good matenals at command, gives it the (Greek) 
name of Syrinx ('Svpiyi, Polyb x 31) There is certainly no 
reason to assume that these difieient appellations all lefer to the 
same city 

It is to be observed that our existing MSS of Arrian wiite the 
name in one place (in 23, § 6)» Zadracarta, in anothei (ni 25, § 1) 
Zeudracarta, hut there seems no doubt that the same place is 
meant in both passages (See the notes of Schmiedei and Kruger 
on Ariian, II cc and that ot Mutzell on Q Curtius, vi 18, § 22 ) 
Dioysen on the contiary maintains the two to be distinct, and 
supposes Alexander to have followed a pass which descends upon 
San in Mazanderan , and to have thence continued Ins march (after 
the expedition against the Maidi) to the capital of Hyicama It 
seems probable at all events that the lattei (where Alexander 
halted befoie resuming his maich into Eactiia) was situated in the 
neighbourhood of Asti ahad, not far from the south-eastern angle 
of the Caspian , but the exact site cannot he determined 
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NOTE N, p 422 

ESTIMATED DISTANCES 

Sir H Eawlmbon observes in bis able memoir on tbe site of 
the Atropatenian Eobatana “In illxistiating the geography of the 
ancients we must pay particular attention to the rough estimates 
of distance which are calculated in stages or days’ journeys These 
stages, which answer to the Menzil of the present day, cannot be 
venhed by their assimilation to any uniform distance, eithei along 
the road or upon the map , local caubes will arise to lengthen or 
shoiten them according to the character of the country which they 
traverse , and the only means of illustration is thus to compare the 
ancient estimate with the Menzils of the present day ” (Journ, 
Geogr Soc vol x p 137 ) In like manner the itineraries of Ibn 
Haukil (an Arabian geographer of the 10th century), which are a 
valuable assistance for comparison with Alexander’s marches, are 
computed always in Menzil s or Merhileh, terms which (as his tians- 
lator observes) “ are employed indifferently by Mohammedans, to 
signify the halting-place after a day’s journey, and thence denote 
the distance travelled in a day, which is a somewhat indeidnite 
scale” ( Wilbon’fe Arzawa, p 174) They thus correspond exactly 
to the use of the crradfLol by Xenophon in describing the march of 
Cyrus But as Professor Wilson observes “the term Merhileh 
often alternates in Ibn Haukil with stages of thiee farsangs, or 
from 12 to 16 miles, and it probably intends something of the 
same space ” 


NOTE O, p 423. 

SUPPOSED MEASUBEMENTS OP ALEXANDEB’S KOUTE 

Pliny has indeed preserved to us an itinerary of the distances 
from the Caspian Gates to the frontiers of India, following on the 
track of Alexander, ^^hloh he derived from two writers named 
Diognetus and Baeton, whom he calls “ itinerum ejus (Alexandn) 
mensores ” (S N vi. 17, § 61), and one of these authors Bmton, is 
also quoted by Athenmus (x p 442 b ), who terms him 6 ’AXe^wSpou 
^ly/xaTicrr^sr From these expressions it has been infeired by many 
modern writers that Alexander was accompanied by regular 
surveyors, and that the distances cited were actually measured. But 
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of thm tbeie is no kind of proof The work of the writers in 
question was termed Sra^/xot rijs *AXe^ay8/oov Tropctas , a title which 
would indeed seem to indicate that it was a regular itinerary 
like the Sra^ol UapOtKol of Isidorus , but that it was not a mere 
Itinerary — such as we are familiar with in Eoman and later times 
— as clearly shown by the few fragments still extant, which (except 
that already cited from Pliny) contain statements relative to the 
natural productions or inhabitants of the countries visited, such as 
would be found in any ordinary geographical work A similar 
treatise called ’Ao-cas was written by a certain Amyntas, — 

of whom nothing is known but his name — and is rather more 
fiequently referred to, but the refeiences are all to passages of a 
similar description (See the fragments of the three writers coV 
lected by 0 Muller in tbe Fragmenta Scri^piorum de Behm Alexandri 
Magm, ed Didot, pp 134-137 ) Strabo probably refers to one or 
other of these writers under the title of ot ^AcriariKol ora^/iol 
(xv p 723), and it seems probable that the statements as to 
distances, which he quotes from Eratosthenes (xi p 514), were 
based on the same authority But admitting that the works in 
question were distinct geographical treatises upon the campaigns of 
Alexander, as distinguished from the historical woiks of Ai isto- 
biilus, Ptolemy, and others, and that as such the authors would 
naturally give more attention to the number of days’ marches 
(a-raOixoi) and to the estimate of distances from one haltmg-place 
to another, there is absolutely no reason to suppose that they 
possessed or employed any means of measurement beyond wbat 
were commonly used in the Bast in all ages, the character of 
which has been considered in tbe text The vagueness in the use 
of the terms schoem, or parasangs, by tbe Oiientals is repeatedly 
referred to both hy Greek and Boman writers , and even had such 
estimates been preserved by tbe writers in question, they would 
have been very far removed from the results of actual measui e- 
ment Such an itinerary of the campaigns of Alexander as Xeno- 
phon has given us of the Anabasis and retreat of the Ten Thousand 
would be a most valuable addition to our knowledge, but we 
have seen abundant proof how imperfect even such a record 
must be 

It IS true that Pliuy, in quoting the statements of Biognetus and 
Bseton, gives the distances in Boman miles (into which he must 
have tramlated them from the Greek stadia of the original) , but 
this proves nothing, for the Greek wnters would naturally give 
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tlie lesnlts in tins more definite form, after resolving the days’ 
marches, 01 parasangs, into stadia according to some mode of com- 
putation, which appeared to them the most plausible This is 
exactly what is done by Xenophon in his summaries of the dis- 
tances actually traversed (Anah 11 2, § 6 , v 5, § 4), as well as by 
Herodotus m regaid to the royal road” fiom Babylon to Sardis, 
yet it certainly adds nothing to our belief m the accuracy of their 
rougher estimates previously given 

The itinerary given hy Plmy is m any case a valuable auxiliary 
to our knowledge of the geography of Upper Asia hut there is no 
reason to attach to it any exaggeiated importance The general 
agreement of its numbers with those cited by Strabo from Eratos- 
thenes shows that they were probably both derived from the same 
souice, but there is not the least hint given hy the latter author 
that they had any official character, or special authority and the 
discrepancies which he occasionally notices rather seem to imply 
the contrary The very slight attention which the statements of 
these writers appear to have attracted in antiq^uity presents a 
curious contrast with the confident assertions of modern writers 
concerning them, and the admiration bestowed upon Alexander for 
the care he took to have “his marches measured,” and his domi- 
nions “ surveyed ” as he advanced There is in reality no evidence 
that he did anything of the kind 

But even if the lecord oiiginally preserved was more trustwoithy 
than we have reason to believe, we aie told by Pliny himself 
that the numbers varied in different copies (“ in quibusdam exem- 
planhus diversi numen leperiuntur ”), while the same thing occurs 
in this passage, even more glaringly than usual, in our own 
manuscripts of Plmy 


NOTE P, p 424 

RATE OF TRAVELLINO ON DROMEDARIES 

On this occasion we are told that the messengers sent with the 
death warrant of Paimemo, who was then at Echatana, took the direct 
road across the desert to that place, and being mounted on drome- 
daries (Spo/ioScs accomplished the distance in eUven days, 

though it required not less than 30 or 40 days by the ordinary 
route, and at the usual rate of travolhng (Strabo, xv 2, p 724; 
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Q Curt. Yii 2, § 18) Of couise under these circumstances we 
should expect an extraordinaiy rate of speed but still the time 
allowed is surprisingly small At the piesent day, according to 
Major Pottingei (Belooclmtan^ p 229) couriers — of couise on drome- 
daries — take eighteen days to traverse the desert from Kerman to 
Herat though this distance is little more than 400 G miles, as 
measured on the map, while that from Fuirah to Hamadan con- 
siderably exceeds 700 miles 

On the other hand, the time allowed for ordinary travelling 
appears also very short The only route more direct than the 
circuitous one followed by Alexander himself through Meshed 
and Herat, is that across the desert by Yezd but, accoiding to 
Pottmger, it is 40 days’ journey for laden camels by this direct 
route, from Yezd to Fun ah (see his map) But fiom Yezd to 
Ispahan is a distance of 185 G miles in a direct line , and thence 
to Hamadan neaily 240 moie 

It may here be remaiked that no mention occurs in any ancient 
author of a city on the site of Yezd, though it would appear probable 
that that fertile oasis m the midst of surrounding deserts, must 
always have deiived some importance from its position It was 
not till the middle ages that we hear of its attaining to commercial 
piosperity and consideration 


mTE Q, p 424 

THE INDIAN CAUCASUS 

The name of Caucasus, given by the Greeks to those mountains, 
which has been perpetuated down to oui own days — for the name 
of Hindoo Koosh, by which they are still known, is nothing more 
than a corruption of “the Indian Caucasus” — appears to have 
been onginally a mere popular appellation, applied in the hist 
instance by the Macedonian officers to the stupendous lange of 
mountains noith of the valley of Cabul The real Caucasus was 
the most lofty range of mountains known to the Greeks befoie this 
time, and they wore generally regarded as the highest mountains 
in the world (Heiodot 1 203, iEschyl From v 719). Hence when 
the army of Alexander came in sight of the vast mountain barrier 
that rose befoie them, as they advanced northward from Araohosia, 
they seem to have at once concluded that this could be no other 
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tban the Caucasus, just as they assumed the laxartes to be the 
Tanais The attempts of systematic geographeis to conuect the 
two, and show that they really formed a part of the same mountain 
system, were evidently an afterthought, similar to the theory moie 
generally adopted, which regarded these eastern mountain chains 
as a pi elongation of Mount Taurus 

The idea may have been farther encouraged (as suggested by 
Strabo, xi pp 505, 506 , xv p 688) out of flatteiy for Alexandei, 
as wishing to lepresent him as having surmounted with his aimy 
the far-famed heights of the Caucasus 

The fable which fastened on a cavern near the pass, as that 
wheie Prometheus had been confined (Strabo, xv p 688) is a 
striking instance of the readiness of the popular mind to give a 
local habitation to sucb current mytliological tales It is repeated 
by Q. Curtius, Diodorus, and tbe later geogiapbers 

Strabo expressly tells us that tbe Macedonians gave tbe name of 
Caucasus to tbe whole lange of mountains extending onwards 
(} e eastwards) from the land of the Arians hut that theyweie 
known to the barbarians hy various appellations, as Paropamisus, 
Emoda, Imaum, and others, applied to different portions of the 
chain (Strah xi p 511, xv p* 689) Of these the name of Paro- 
pamisus, which continued to be applied specially to the great chain 
noith of the valley of Cabul (to which the name of Hindoo Ixoosh 
IS more particulaily confined hy the most lecent geogiaphers), is 
considered hy Lassen, Pi of "Wilson, and others to be connected 
with the Sanscrit *‘l\ishadha,” and that the form Paiopanisus, 
preserved hy Ptolemy, would therefore he the more correct 

The term Paropamisadse, applied hy the Greeks to all the tribes 
on the south side of the mountams, in the valley of the Cophen 
and its tributaries, was probably a collective geograpbical name 
adopted for tbe sake of convenience, ratber than a true ethnic 
appellation 


NOTE E, p 425. 

ARTACOANA AND ALEXANDRIA IN AlillS. 

This point has been very fuliy discussed by Prof. Wilson (Anana^ 
p 151-52), who arrives at the conclusion that Alexandria in Aria 
was the same place as was previously called Artacoana, and that it 
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occupied tlie site of tlie modem Heiat There appears to me 
strong eTidence in favour of placing Alexandiia on the same spot 
with Herat, oi at least m its immediate vicinity, but the aign- 
ments for identifying it with Ai taooana (the capital of the province 
when Alexander invaded it) are much less conclusive Strabo, 
Isidore of Charax, and Ptolemy all distinguish Artaooana from 
Alexandria, regarding the foimer as still existing, long after the 
establishment of the Greek city (Strabo, xi 10, p 516, Isidor 
StatJim Farth § 15, Ptolem Geogr vi 17, § 6) Whether the 
last was a new foundation, or only a new appellation given to 
a previously existing city, we have no information nor do we 
know whether the name dated from Alexander’s own time, or from 
one of his successors No mention is made of it by any of his 
extant historians, and if, therefore, we suppose it to be distinct 
from Artacoana, there is no clue to the position of the latter city 
with respect to Herat 

Susia, on the frontiers of Ana, towards Parthia, where Alexander 
first met the satrap Satibaizanes, has been placed by Wilson at 
Zuzan, about 60 miles west of Herat but this seems to have lam 
quite out of the line of march of Alexander , and as there seems 
no doubt that the province of Ana comprised the whole of the 
fertile tract extending horn Herat to Mashed, it would more 
naturally be sought in the neighbourhood of the latter city 
Arrian cleaily repiescnts Alexander as having advanced some 
distance from thence on his route towards Bactria, when he was 
suddenly recalled by the news of the defection of Satibarzanes, 
and turned at once upon Artacoana Dr Thirlwall suggests Tus or 
Tous, the ruins of which still remain about 17 miles N W of 
Meshed, as th© site of Susia, and this (which is adopted also by 
M Perrier, Oaramn Journeys^ p. 166) seems the most probable 
supposition 


NOTE S, p 425. 

ROUTES FROM HERAT INTO BAOTRIA. 

At the present day there aie three routes leading from Herat 
into Baotria one, the direct line thiough the mountains forming 
the continuation of the Paropamisus and by Murghab and Maimana 
to Balkh (Bactia) another through the country of the Hazaras 
and the southern langes of the Paiopamisus to Cabul and the 
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foot of the direct passes across the Hindoo Koosh lliis a}>p( ns 
to be tbe route indicated b} Stiabo (x\ 2 ^ 8 r) /ali/ t7-’ cL(f?cta? 

Sta Ba/crptavijg Kal r^s VTrcp^do-eo}^ rov opo7«; e/s ’Oproo-T^ui a eVt 
Tfjv l/c BafcrpcDv rpioZov, ^vs cv rok Jlttpo-ap-tfraSais), but has 

not been described m detail 01 tiaveised by any modem liavcllu, 
thongh. said to be practicable ("-ee Vvilbon, Anava, p 173 and. 
Macaitney m Appendix to Elphinstone’fa \ol 11 p d<)0) Ac- 

coidmg to M Feiner it is rendered impossible for Eurupeans at the 
present day on account of the lawless and dangerous chaidctoi of 
tbe Hazara tribes who occupy this part ot *ho nionn tains orhci- 
wise it would affoid a short and practicable route direct irom Iloiat 
to Cabul (Ferrier’s Caravan Joutn^i/s, p 221) Eur accoiding to 
the information obtained hy Lieut Coiioll) in 1830, this lino ot 
route is “very difficult, leading coiitirnially over high and steep 
mountains,” and thongh passed occasionall). bj paitieb ol horM-iiien, 
would be wholly impassable to a modem aimy (Conoll}*s Journey, 
vol 11 p 42) The third is that talcen by Alexandei, turning oif 
to the south to Prophthasia, and thence tlitongh ('’aiidahai to Cabul, 
and the same passes Before Alexander vas called otl by the 
reported treacherj of Satibai^anes he -was appaiently intending to 
march directly into Bactria, and may iheictore ha^e been about to 
pioceed by the first of these routes Stiabo, quoting from Eratos- 
thenes (xi § 48) gives the distance from Alexandiia m Ariis to 
Bactra at 3870 stadia (387 G miles), which can only refer to the 
direct route This was therefore known and frequented in the 
days of Eratosthenes as would naturally have been the case after 
the establishment of permanent Greek settlements in Bactria But 
even in the days of Alexander it appears to have been a well-known 
and recognised line of route by which he was about to pioceed 
from Snsia (in the neighbourhood of Meshed) to Bactria The 
natural difficulties presented by this route appear to be incon- 
siderable (see EernePs Caravan Journeys, chaps 14, 15) The 
chief obstacles he encountered were from the jealousy and trea- 
cherous disposition of native chiefs, Alexander had probably 
advanced as far as the valley of the Murghab, when the news of 
the defection of Satibarzanes led him to turn abruptly south to the 
neighbourhood of Herat. But the supposition that the point which 
he had thus leached was the same as was afterwards marked by 
the foundation of a city, named aftei him Alexandria, is wholly 
without authority. 
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NOTE T, p 425 

PROPHTHASIA 

Tills identification rests on toleralily satisfactory grounds There 
can be no reasonable doubt that Pbra, -whiob is described by Is^doie 
of Charax, as the largest town in the distnct immediately north of 
Drangiana, is the same name with the modern Fnirah, and we are 
distinctly told by Stephanns of Byzantium, on the antliority of the 
historian Charax, that Phrada was the name of the city which 
was called hy Alexander Prophthasia (Isidor § 16 , Steph Byz 
s V <l>pa8a) It IS true that the distance given hy Eratosthenes 
(ap Strah xi p 514) of 1600 stadia from Alexandria in Ana to 
Prophthasia considerably exceeds the actual distance Irom Herat 
to Eurrah hut he himself adds that others gave it as only 1500 
stadia Prof Wilson was led hy this discrepancy to identify 
Prophthasia with the mins of a city called Peshawarun, near the 
shores of the shallow lake which occupies the north of Seibtan, about 
70 miles south of Furrah Tliese rums were first discovered by 
Captain Christie, but it appeals from the observations of recent 
tiavellers, that they are not of ancient date (Bellew’s Journey, 
p 245 ) Similar rums are scattered through the whole of Seistan, 
which IS a district of great fertility, though of limited extent, and 
appears to have at one time supported a large population The 
Criipital at the time of the Arab conquest in A n 652 still retained 
tbe ancient name of Zaranj, which obviously represents the 
Drangiana of the Gieeks, oi Zarangiana as Isidore wntes the 
word It was situated between the Helmund and the lake, near 
the imns of the later city of Jellalahad But there is no evidence 
from ancient writers of the existence of a city on tins site, to which 
the capital was removed accoidmg to Aiab tradition shoitly before 
the Mahometan conquest Seistan has of late 3 ears been repeatedly 
Tisited by modern travellers, but it is still imperfectly known 
The results of recent explorations have been brought together hy 
Sir H Bawlinson in the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol xliii* 
p 272. 


NOTE U, p 426 

INHIAH TRIBES WEST OF THE IHDUS 

It is a point of some ethnographical mteiest that Alexandei is 
described as encountering in this part of hi» advance, from Can- 
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daliar to Cabul, tribes wbo are designated as “ Indmns ” (twj' 
’IvSwj/ rovs TTpocrx^opovs ^Apa^^wrois Arnan, iii 28 ) Tbis confiims 
tlie traditions of tbe Hindoos tbems^dves, that at tbis peiiod tribes 
of tnie Indian origin occupied tbe valleys of tbe Paiopamisus, and 
a consideiable extent of country west of tbe Indus, from which 
they weie giadually driven out by the pressure of invading tribes 
from tbe north (Wilson’s Anana, p 125 Cunningham, pp 1 25, 133 ) 
The Gandarians also, who occupied a part of the territory to tbe 
west of the Indus (see note to Herodotus, chap YII p 238), w^eie 
cleaily an Indian tribe Their name is, however, not found in the 
historians of Alexander It may not he nseless to observe that the 
lesemblance to that of Candahar is purely accidental, the latter, 
which IS that of tbe city, not of a people, being piobably a coirup- 
tion of Alexandria 


NOTE V, p 426 

CLIMATE OF ARACHOSIA* 

The gieat hardships and sufieiings enduied by the ai my of 
Alexander in this part of their march became a favourite topic of 
exaggerated declamation with the rhetorical writers of later day^s, 
and sometimes led to the misconception that they must have 
occuried during the actual passage of the Hindoo Koosh The 
route from Candahar by Ghizni to Cahul presents indeed no seiious 
difficulty to the advance of an army during the greater part of 
the year but in winter tbe cold is intense, and the snow is such 
as fully to justify the Greek histoiians in their accounts Accord- 
ing to Elphinstone “ In pi oceeding east from Candahar, the cold 
of the winter inci eases at every stage . Even at Kelat-i^Ghilzi 
snow falls often and lies long, and tbe Tuinuk is often frozen so 
as to hear a man . Ascending the valley of tbe Tuinuk, we 
at last reach the level of Ghizni, which is generally mentioned as 
the coldest part of the plain country in the Caubul dominions. 
The cold of Gliizni is spoken of as excessive, even by the inhabit- 
ants of the cold countnes in its neighbourhood Eor tbe gi eater 
part of the winter the inhabitants seldom quit their houses , and 
even m the city of Ghizni the snow has been known to lie deep 
for some time after the vernal equinox Traditions prevail of the 
city having been twice destroyed by falls of snow, in which all 
the inhabitants were buiied ” Elphinstone’s Cauhd, vol i p 182* 
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The city of Ghizni, in fact, is situated at a height of not less 
than 7730 feet above the level of the sea, while the pass between 
that and Cabiil rises to 8700 feet 
Lieut Conolly also speaks of the road from Candahar to Cabnl 
as praotically closed to tiavellers in the winter, on account of the 
depth of the snow-drifts, and the severity of the cold (Conolly’s 
Journey^ \ol n p M) 


NOTE X, p 427 

SITE OP ALEXANPBIA AD OAUCASUM 

Professor Wilson, (writing in 1841) remarks that the exact site 
of Alexandria ad Oaiicasum is “ exceedingly difficult to determine, 
though it IS not possible now to stray so widely from the spot, as 
geographers of the fiist merit deviated some few years ago, in fixing 
it at Ghizni or Candahar” (Anana, p 179) Other writeis, in- 
cluding Sir A Buines, v^ere disposed to place it at Bamian, but this 
is wholly irreconcilable with the statement of Pliny concerning the 
distance from Ortospana (assuming that to he rightly placed at 
Cabul), and is moreover at variant e with the explicit statement of 
Arrian (confirmed as it is by the nature of the case) that Alexander 
halted at tlie foot of the Hindoo Koob\ waiting till spiing before he 
undertook the passage of that great mountain-chain, Kow Bamiau 
IS situated in the midst of the mountains, afiei crossing the mam 
ndge of the Hindoo Koosh (Burnes’s Travels, "vol ii p 163), where 
there could be no reason for making any halt of long duration 
The plain or bioad valley of Koli Daman on the contiary is a very 
rich and fertile district, of the beauty of which travellers speak in 
terms of great admiration, and extending up to the very foot of the 
great mountain barrier of the Hindoo Koosh Such a site would be 
admirably adapted for the foundation of a permanent settlement, 
and m this valley, near the modem village of Oharikai, are found 
rums indicating the former existence of an impoitant city These 
rums, which were first discovered by Mr Masson, aie regarded by 
Prof. Wilson as those of Alexandria ad Cauoasum, and the same 
view has been adopted by M "Vivien de St Martin, who has since 
investigated the subject with much care, as well as by Gen Cun- 
ningham The choice must be considered as lying between this 
spot and Beghram, about seven miles to the east of it, where a 
multitude of coins and other ancient relics have also been found, 
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indicating *beyond a doubt the site of an ancient city Tbe distance 
between Cbarikar and Cabul is indeed consideiably less tban that 
indicated by Pliny, but its position on the direct route to the 
passes which lead by the valleys of Ghoi bund across the central 
range is a strong argument m its favour At the present day 
“ the caravans that proceed from Gahnl across the Hindoo Koosli to 
Khulm (in the valley of the Oxus), pass through Charikar, a long 
straggling village, near the foot of the Koosh ” (Yigne’s Visit to 
Ghuzm, Kalul^ dc, 215 ) 

The position of Beghram is decidedly less favourable, and the 
abundance of ancient remains there may he explained by supposing 
that locality to have been the site of Nicesa, a city which must have 
been founded by Alexander about the same time with Alexandria, 
as we find it mentioned as already in existence at the time of his 
return from Bactria (Aman, iv 22, § 6 ) ^ 

The argument derived by Gen Cunningham, as well as by 
M Tivien de St Martin, from the proximity of a village named 
Houpian or Opian, which they legard as directly derived from the 
ancient appellation of ’OTrtaioJ, is undoubtedly entitled to some 
weight, though by no means so conclusive, as it is considered by 
the latter author The name of is found only in Stephanus 

of Byzantium, who m his enumeration of the different cities which 
bore the appellation of Alexandria, mentions one ev Kam 

r^v ^Iv^ucrjiv. The name being otherwise unknown, several of the 
editors have proposed conjectural emendations thus Fremshemms 
would read ^Oitavy and Salmasius ^Aptavy But the correctness of 
the reading is confirmed by the mention of the ^Oiriai as an Indian 
tribe cited by Stephanus from Hecat^us (v Qmat), and the MSS. 
vary only between "OTrtav^ and 'Chnavy On the other hand, the 
supposed mention of the same name in Pliny (vi c, 21, § 62), on 
which Gen Cunningham lays much stiess, is certainly an error> 
the reading “ Alexandriam Opianes being a mere conjecture of 
Pintianus (derived from the passage in Stephanus), while that of 
“Alexandri oppidum,” which is found in all the MSS is quite 
unohjectionahla, and is justly retained by the recent editors (See 
Sillig’s edition of Pliny, I c.) 


^ General Chiimingham, however, 
claims the site of Btghram for Car- 
tana, a city not mentioned by the his- 
torians or geographers of Alexander, 


but whose name is found in Pliny and 
Ptolemy (Ancient Geogr of India, pp^ 
26-29) 
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Botli passages of Steplianiis, however, point to the name as that 
of a district or ten itory hence the evidence of the modem appel- 
lation has comparatively little weight m detei mining the exact 
position of the city 

(See Wilson’s Ariana pp 179-182, Vivien de St Martin, Qeo- 
gia])fiie Grecque et Lahne de VInde, 1858, pp 23-26, Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geogiafliy oflndta^ pp 20-24 ) 


NOTE Y, p 428 

PAkSSES of the HINDOO KOOSH 

Onr knowledge of these passes was derived m the first instance 
fiom Lient Wood, who states that all the ihiee most direct passes 
from Cahul into Turkestan lead thiongh the plain of the Koh-Daman, 
‘‘ where diverging as they enter among the mountains at its head, 
tliey wind np the couise of the different sti earns, from which the 
several passes take the names of Ghorbnnd, Par wan, and Panchshir ” 
(Wood’s Jawmey to the Souice of the OaiMs, p 118, 2nd edit Lond. 
1870) He himself attempted the passage of the Parwan Pass, hut 
was driven hack hy snow stoims, and compelled to take the moie 
open road by Bamian This was in the month of November in 
the following Apiil he reorossed the Plincloo Koosh by the Panch- 
fehir Pass with compaiatively little difficulty This last is the 
route which Alexander is supposed by M de St Martin to have 
followed {Qiogr de VInde, p 23) hut when he adds 11 n’y a pas 
deux routes possibles,” this positive assertion is based upon the 
assumption that Adiapsa or Drapsaca is identical with Anderab 
01 Indeiab at the foot of the Panchshir Pass, on the northern side 
of the great mountain chain But this identification rests mainly 
on the supposed resemblance of name, which is certainly not close 
enough to be conclusive and it seems more probable that Diapsaca 
— ^where Alexander halted some time to recruit his troops after 
their fatigues — was situated quite in the plain or fertile valley of 
the Oxus, in the same manner as the modern town of Kunduz 

General Cunningham has adopted the same view with M de St 
Martin, which aj>pears on the whole the most probable We learn 
that Alexander on his return fiom Bactria took a diferent and shorter 
route, descending to the same pomt — his newly-founded city of 
Alexandria And this is easily explained, if we suppose him to 
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liave followed tlie route by the Pancb&hir Pass m the first instance, 
and to have recrossed the mountains by the moie direct route 
known as the Kushan Pass, which leads from Ghori to Kushan at 
the entiance of the Ghorbund valley The latter route, which is 
evidently the same that is called by Lieut Wood the Ghorbund 
Pass, is frequented by tia\ellers and caravans, and was even suc- 
cessfully crossed in 1840 by a troop of hoise artillery It could 
therefore offer no extiaordinaiy difficulties to an aimy such as 
that of Alexander (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of Lidia, pp 
24, 25 ) 

Mr Grote inclines to the pass of Bamian, because “ it seems the 
only one among the four passes open to an aimy in the winter ” 
(vol xii p 271, note') But it is cleai that the supj)Osilion of 
Alexander’s having crossed the mighty range of the Hindoo Koosh 
towards the close of winter ” (Ibid ) is not only uncalled for, but 
at variance with the distinct statements of ancient authors Arnan 
indeed conveys no definite information upon the subject, and the 
narrative of Curtius is very confused, but Strabo, whose narrative 
of this part of Alexander’s movements deri-ved from Aristobulus 
IS remarkably distinct and cleai (xv p 725), says that he tra- 
versed the land of the Paropamisadae (i e fiom Candahar to Cabul) 
at the time of the setting of the Pleiades (yiro IlXetdSo? Suhti) i c, 
the beginning of the winter and suffered much from snow and 
hardships He was still at the foot of the mountains on the south 
side but having wintered there and founded a city (Staxct/xacras 
S’aurd^t, Kttl ttoXlv Krtcras) he crossed the mountain range intoBactiia 
(v 7 r€p'^KpL(r€v T^v IBaKTpiavi^v) It was not therefore till the spring 
(of BC 329) that he crossed the Hindoo Koosh, at which time all 
the passes are oxoen, though still covered with snow, so that an 
army would suffer severely in crossing them, as we know in fact 
that Alexander’s army did (See Lieut Wood’s account of his 
passage of the Panch&hii Pass m Apiil Journey to the Oxus, 
chap XXIV ) It IS said however that the Pass of Kushan is open 
all the year through 


NOTE Z, p 437 

COMPAEATITE VALUE OP THE HISTORIANS OF ALEXANDER 

In all geographical inquines and discussions of the difficulties 
that occur in attempting to trace the campaigns of Alexander, it is 
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especially important to bear in mind the different cbaracter and 
\alne of the authorities from which onr information is derived 
Of these Arrian, who occupies beyond all comparison the foremost 
place, though wilting centuries after the events which he records, 
bases his narrative, as he himself tells us, mainly, if not exclusively, 
upon those of Aristobulus and Ptolemy the son of Lagus, both of 
whom were companions in arms of Alexander, and accompanied 
him throughout his expedition So far therefore as his nanative 
represents these authorities, it may be received as thoioughly 
trustworthy, or at least incomparably superior in tbis respect to 
any other that we possess But moreover Arrian was himself a 
man who had received a military training, who had commanded 
armies and governed provinces, and was therefore the better able 
to undei stand and appreciate the tiue merit of such authors as 
those mentioned To this it must be added, that we learn from 
bis report to tbe emperor Hadrian concerning the sboies of the 
Buxine (commonly known as the Periplus of the Buxine Sea) as 
well as from his having prepared and published the elaboiate ab- 
stract of the voyage of Nearchus, which will be examined in tbe next 
chapter, that Ariian had a special turn for geography, and was 
therefore disposed to pay as much attention to the geographical, as 
to the historical, statements of his original authorities 
It is entirely in accordance with this that we find the notices 
in Strabo connected with the campaigns of Alexander (which are 
very numerous) almost always in agreement with those of Arrian 
Strabo indeed appears to have written these portions of his work 
with that of Anstobulns constantly before him, and there is little 
doubt that many of his statements are deixved from that author, 
even where he is not quoted by name 
But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the three other 
extant histonans of Alexander — Diodorus, Plutarch and Quintus 
Curtms All three of these writers appear to have chiefly followed 
the authority of Clitarchus, who, though a contemporary of the 
great king, was ceitainly not a writer of judgment and discretion, 
and had in a great degree the turn, unfortunately so common with 
the Greeks, of converting history into a rhetoiioal exercise, and 
looking far more to the opportunities afforded him for the display 
of his oratoncal powers than to the accuracy of his facts or the 
truth of hxs historical details (See Gexer, Alexandn Magm Ms- 
fonarun Smf tores, 8vo Lips 1844, pp 154-lo9, Heyne, de Fmh- 
lusBiodon, p 115 ) TJufoxtunatoly the same defect is found in his 
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Eoman follower Qinntus Ourtius It is impossible to read bia 
history tbrongb without being struck with the fact that his mam 
object was evidently to imitate, and if possible rival, Livy , and 
that the style, and not truth or accuracy was what he regarded as 
the main end of history Unfortunately his success in this respect 
was such as to secure for him in modem times a degree of popu- 
larity that has tended greatly to vitiate the prevailing notions 
concerning the history of Alexander ^ At the same time he has 
written with that careless indifference to geogiaphy which was so 
common among Eoman writers, and though he has sometimes 
preserved to us names and details which would otherwise have 
been wanting, his geographical statements must alwaj s be received 
with caution, and are by no means implicitly to be relied on, m 
the absence of other evidence 

The same remark applies with equal force to Diodorus Though 
his dry and prosaic narrative presents the strongest contrast 
with the turgid eloquence of Quintns Ourtius, it is almost equally 
unworthy of confidence in regard to any details whether military 
or geographical, while the close agreement between the two shows 
that they are nnquestionahly derived from the same source But 
we have abundant evidences from other parts of the history of 
Diodorus, where we have the opportunity of comparing him with 
better authorities, of his carelessness and inaccuracy in regard to 
geographical matters 

Not is the case otherwise with Plutarch If that writer has been 
justly termed the prince of biographers, the very qualities which 
entitle him to that praise are unfavourable to his value as a 
historian. To him everything is subordinate to the repiesenta- 
tion of his hero It is the man Alexander with whom alone he is 
concerned; not the conquest of Persia and India, still less the 
geographical details of his campaigns, that he is desirous to bring 
before his readers , and if we find at times an incidental notice of 
value in regard to these subjects, it is rather accidental than intro- 
duced with a set purpose 


® It is remarkable that a wnter so 
popular and well known in modem 
times as Qmntns Onriins sbonld not be 
mentioned by any ancient author, and 
we are consequently left in the dark as 
to the period at which he flourished. 


It may, however, probably be inferred 
that he was subsequent to Quintilian, 
who could otherwise have hardly failed 
to notice a writer of such oratorical 
pretensions 
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NOTE Aa, p 440 

LEGENDS CONCERNING BACCHUS AND HERCULES. 

The Greeks found, as they fancied, a confirmation of these 
legends concerning Bacchus, not only in the occurrence of names 
such as Nysa and. Meron, — ^the resemblance of which was doubtless 
puiely accid.ental, — ^but in the presence of ivy, as well as of wild 
vines, and the festive habits and bacchanalian piocessions of the 
natives This account of their manners is confirmed by lecent 
researches “ Ivy as far as has yet been ascertained, does not grow 
in the Cabul valley, but the grape flourishes and abounds in all the 
valleys of the Hindoo Koosh The Kafirs, or people who dwell on 
the north of the Afghans, make wine, and old and young of both 
sexes amongst them drink it They are very fond of drinkmg- 
parties, and of mnsic and dancing ” (Wilson’s Anana^ p 193 ) It 
IS not improbable that these so-called Kafirs are the remains of 
the aboriginal tribes, which in the time of Alexander were more 
widely spread, and inhabited many of the valleys now occupied by 
the Afghans Even Strabo treats all these fancied resemblances 
as pure fictions, invented for the purpose of flattering Alexander, 
and rejects the supposed expeditions of Hoicules and Bacchus to 
India as wholly fabulous (xv i. § 8, pp 687, 688) 


NOTE Bb, p 440 

THE ROOK AORNUS 

The position of the celebiated rook fortress of Aornus, which 
holds so prominent a place in the narratives of Alexander s histo- 
rians, has especially exercised the ingenuity of modern wnteis, 
but it cannot yet be said to be determined on satisfactory grounds 
In fact there are so many sites in this rugged tract which suit 
with the general descnption of this impregnable fortress, that mere 
local resemblance has little weight, and we are so little able to 
follow the movements of Alexander through these regions that they 
afford us almost no assistance in the matter If we can trust the 
expiessions of Quintus Curtms and Diodorus, it rose immediately 
above the Indus, so that that iivei actually washed its base 
(Q Curt Till 11 § 7, Diodor xvii. 85), and this is oonfiimed by 
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Strabo (xv p 688), though not mentioned by Airian It appeals 
also from Arrian’s nariative to have been situated Tiear to (^upcyyvs) 
a town called Embolima, which he describes as some distance c^ote 
the city of Peucelaotis, in the upper valley of the Indus , a position 
which explains Strabo s expression that it was near the sources of 
the Indus, a term by which he undoubtedly meant to designate the 
place where that iiver first issues from the gorges of the Himalaya 
(See p 449 ) It seems probable therefore that the site must be 
sought in the neighbourhood of Herbend (about 50 miles abo\e 
Attock), where the iiver issues out from the deep mountain gorges, 
thiough which its course has been confined for some time past, and 
emerges into the plains 

According to Major Abbott, whose view has been adopted by 
M. Yivien de St Mai tin, the rock Aoinus is represented by a pio- 
jecting rook on the right bank of the Indus, opposite to the village 
of Torbela, about twenty miles below the gorge of Derbend , while 
the site of Embolima is marked by the names of Amh and Bakmah, 
still retained by two old castles in the neighbouihood of Derbend 
But such resemblances of name are worth very little , and Arnan’s 
narrative would certainly lead us to suppose that Embolima was 
situated below Aornus The name also is certainly Greek (at least 
in the form transmitted to us), and was probably applied to a 
place situated at the confluence of some other river with the 
Indus 

The whole subject is ably discussed by Mr Grote {Bkstory of 
Greece, vol xii, p 304, note), by M Yivien de St Martin (Gm- 
grafhie Greeque et Latine de TInde, p 40-44, and by Mr Long in 
Smith’s Diet of Ancient Geography, art Aornus) 

It has been since investigated anew by Geneial Cunningham, 
who had the great advantage of personal acquaintance with the 
localities (See his Ancient Geography of India, pp 68-78 ) But 
the site on which he has fixed — an isolated mountain called 
Eamgat, 16 miles N of the town of Ohind on the Indus — ^though 
answering m some lespects well to the description of the fortiess 
of Aomus (he himself admits that the resemblance is incomplete), 
IS liable to tbe insuperable objection that it is so far from the Indus 
as to be wholly at variance with the statements of Cuitius, Dio- 
dorus and Strabo, as to its proximity to that liver. It is smgulai 
that General Cunningham does not even allude to this difficulty, 
which must be considered as conclusive against tbe site in question 
The authority of either Ourtius or Diodorus alone might well bo 
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Injected, especially if opjposed to Ariian, but that is not the case in 
this instance, while their joint statement is confirmed by that of 
Strabo, who certainly derived his information concerning the 
campaigns of Alexander in these regions from veiy good sources 

In accordance with this view General Cunningham would 
identify Embolima with Ohmd, a town on the right bank of the 
Indus, about 18 miles above Attock , but his reasons for so doing 
are q^uite inconclusive in themselves The one conclusion must 
stand or fall with the other 

The name Aornus is doubtless a Hellenised form of some native 
appellation — distorted so as to suit the fanciful etymology from 
d and dppts, as inaccessible even to birds It is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Wilson that this was merely the Sanscrit term Awara oi 
Awarana, signifying “ an enclosuie ” oi “ stockade so that Aornus 
was in reality nothing moie than a stockaded enclosure, situated 
on a detached hill or mountain of difficult approach (Wilson’s 
Anana, p 192,) In this case we cannot hope for any assistance 
m detei mining the site from resemblance of name 


NOTE C c, p 440 

PEIJCELAOTIS 

The position of Peucelaotis, which appears sometimes as the 
name of a city, sometimes as that of a district, is very imperfectly 
marked by the Greek and Roman historians, though they all agree 
in placing the latter m the lower valley of the Cophen or Oabul 
river, corresponding to the district of Peshawer The expressions 
of Stiaho (xv 1, § 27) would indeed seem to imply that the city 
was on the Indus, and close to the point at which Alexander 
crossed the river, but Arrian repeatedly uses the expression that 
it was not far from the Indus, which is doubtless the more correct 
The district of the name probably extended quite to that river, 
while the city was at some distance from its banks The form 
Peucelaotis is so peculiarly Greek, as applied to a district (as in 
the case of Pelasgiotis, Bistiseotis, &o ) as to lead to the suspicion 
that it was of purely Greek formation , but it appears probable that 
it was really a corruption of the Sanscrit name Pushkalavati, which 
occurs in the Mahabharata The position of this is considered by 
oriental scholars to be fixed at a place called Hashtnagar, on the 
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nortli 'bank of the Cabul river, near its junction with the river 
of Swat (St Martin, Georjraphie de Tlnde, p 37 , Cunniogham’s 
Geography of Ancient India^ pp 49, 50 ) This situation is certainly 
well in accoi dance with the expressions of Airian 


NOTE Dd, p 443 

TAXILA 

The situation of Taxila between the Indus and the Hydaspes is 
unquestionable, but its precise site was, until very lately, the sub- 
ject of much doubt It was placed by M» Court, by Sir A Burnes, 
and by Professor Wilson at Manikyala, celebiated for its iope^ and 
wheie there aie many other ruins But the distances given by 
Pliny (vi 17, § 62), on the authority ot Diognetus and Bsaton (the 
so-called mensores of Alexander) ceitainly seemed to coincide better 
with the suggestion of Majoi Abbott, adopted by M de St Martin, 
that we should look for it in the neigh boui hood of Hassan Abdul, 
about 25 miles to the N W. of Eawul Pindee (See Burnes’s 
TiavehjVol ii p 58, Wilson*s Anana, p 196, St Martin, 
phe de VInde, pp 92-98 ) 

General Cunningham was the first to point out the existence of 
very extensive ruins lu the neighbourhood of a place called Shah 
Bheri, about 8 miles S E of Hassan Abdul, which from their cha- 
racter and extent there seems every reason to believe to be those of 
Taxila That city, the Indian name of which was Takshasila, con- 
tinued to be a flouribhiug and important place for many centuries, 
and was still in existence in the seventh century after Christ 
(Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India^ pp 104— i 20 ) 


NOTE Ee,p. 443, 

PASSAGE OF THE HYDASPES 

Besides the interest which naturally attaches to the scene of the 
great battle between Alexander and Torus, the site in question is 
of importance as being tbe point from which the king afterwards 
set out on his memorable voyage down the rivers to the Indian 
Ocean All ancient writers agree in stating that the two cities, 
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Bucephala and Nicsea, were founded in commemoration of Ins 
victory, and were situated m the immediate neighbouihood of the 
spot where he crossed the rivei Hence we might natuially look 
for some remains by which to identify the locality But the difficulty 
arises rather from the abundance than the absence of such indications 
numerous rums are found on both banks of the river foi a space of 
about 40 miles below the modern town of Jhelum, extending as far 
as J elalpoor and Hamah But the question may be considei ed prac- 
tically to lie between Jhelum, at which point one line of high road 
has in all ages ciossed the Hydaspes, and the neighbourhood of 
Jelalpoor, about 30 miles lower down the iiver It was at this 
latter point, to which there is also a fiequcnted high load, that 
Mr Elphinstone and his suite, on their return from Caubul, crossed 
the Hydaspes, and the spot was thought by them to correspond 
precisely with the description given by Quintus Curtins of Alex- 
ander’s battle with Porus (Elphinstone’s Oauhul, vol i. p 109, 
8vo edit ) Sir A. Burnes however inclined in favour of the neigh- 
bourhood of Jhelum, and the same view was adopted by Geneial 
Court, who had im estigated the subject on the spot, as well as at 
a later period by General Abbot The question has been examined 
again with great care by General Cunningham, and the result of 
his researches seems to show that there is a stiong piedominance 
of argument in favour of Jelalpoor In this case the town of that 
name probably occupies the site of Bucephala, while Nicaaa may be 
placed on the same site with the modern town of Mong — only 
about SIX miles distant from the recent battle-field of Chilianwalla 
(Cunningham, Geogr of India, 159-178 See also Bui nes*s 
Tmvehy vol ii pp. 49-51 , and St Martin, Geogi a]j]iie de VInde, pp 
99-102 ) 


NOTE Ef,p 444 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE PUNJAB 

At the present day we are so familiar with the geography of the 
Punjab, that it appears strange to recall how lately it is that wo 
have acquired anything like a competent acquaintance even with 
its leading features While in ancient times it was the first por- 
tion of India with which the Greeks and Komans became acquainted 
— indeed it may be said to be the only pait of which they ever 
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ublanied any irne geographical notion — it has in modem days on 
the contiary been the last region that has come within tho domain 
of European knowledge As late as 1775 when DAn\ille pub- 
lished his Aniiqnite Geograjphque de VInde, the infoimation possessed 
hy that eminent geographer concerning this part of India was so 
impel feet that he was led into the grossest eiiors, and this poition 
of his work is a mass of confusion Major Eennell was the first 
who was able, in part by the assistance of Oriental materials, to 
lectify these errots, and introduce a clear and intelligible Tiew ot 
the subject (Memom of a Ma^ of Eindostan, p 91^103, 3rd ed 
Lond 1793 ) He himself observes that, as his own researches 
advanced, he was continually confirmed m his opinion of the 
acQuiaoy of the statements transmitted to us hy the historians of 
Alexander Indeed there is no portion of the campaigns of that 
monarch in which the leading geographical features aie more 
clearly maiked, and can more readily he identified That the case 
should be otheiwise with legard to the various tribes and nations 
he encountered, can excite no surpiise, when we consider how 
fluctuating aie both the boundaries and appellations of such tribes, 
and how many successive waves of conquest have swept o\ er the 
land since the time of Alexandei Moieover the operations against 
these diffeient nations are generally indicated in the vaguest and 
most general manner, affording us little clue to their geographical 
position (See the remarks of Majoi Eennell, p. 124.) Arrian 
himself had doubtle'^s a very imperfect idea of the geography of 
the countries in question, and even if the writers whom he fol- 
lowed had supplied him with fuller details — which may well be 
doubted — he did not think fit to preserve them. As for Gurtius 
and Diodorus their narratives are characteiized, throughout the 
Indian campaigns, by even greater carelessness and inattention to 
geographical accuracy than that which generally marks their 
works. 

The Punjab is (as its name imports) the “Land of the five 
Elvers/^ and all these rivers can be recognized and identified with- 
out difficulty Even their names, which at first appear so totally 
different in their modern and ancient forms, will be found to pie- 
sent more points of resemblance than would be ?t first suspected, 
or else the change can be otherwise accounted for. 

1. The Hydaspes is unquestionably the iivei commonly called 
in modern times the Jhelum (from a city of that name on its 
banks) but by Sanscrit writers the Bitaslhi or Vitasth4, of which 
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the modern name of Belmt (by -wbich. it is also known) is a mere 
conuption The name is written by Ptolemy Bidaspes, a form 
that approximates more nearly to the Sanscrit than that usually 
adopted by Greek and Latin writers 

2 The Acesmes is the Chenab, a name derived from the more 
ancient Sanscrit foim Chandrabhaga, which is traceable in the 
name Sandabala by which the river is designated by Ptolem} 
The more usual form Ace&ines is said to have been an arbitrary 
change introduced by the Greeks with a Yiew of avoiding a name 
supposed to be of ill omen 

3 The Hydraotes is the modern Eavee, an undoubted corrup- 
tion of the Sansoiit Iravati, in which we tiace without difficulty 
the oiigin of the Gieek appellation 

4 The Hyphasis or Hypasis is unquestionably the modern Beas 
or Bey ah, a name which is derived from the Sanscrit Vipdsd Here 
also the form preseived by Ptolemy, Bibasis, is the more correct, 
while that of Hypanis, adopted by Strabo and Diodorus, is clearly 
erroneous 

5 The Sutledge, which at the present day is reckoned the last 
of the five iiveis, is not mentioned by the bistoiians of Alexander, 
that conqueior having stopped short at the Hyphasis — but it ap- 
pearti in Plmy under the name of Hesidrus, while it is termed 
by Ptolemy Zaradius The Sanscrit form is Satadrus 

But while the piincipal rivers of the Punjab can thus be iden- 
fied with ceitainty, it must not be too hastily assumed that they 
followed in the time of Alexander exactly the same course as at 
piesent Since the country has been better known, abundant 
evidence has been brought foiward to show that gieat changes 
have taken place even in recent times Thus we know that the 
junction of the Sutledge and Beas, which now takes place about 
40 miles above Perozepoor, was formerly in the immediate neigh- 
bouihood of that city, and it was not till the jear 1796 that the 
Sutledge suddenly changed its course, and joined the Beas at their 
piesent point of confluence (Cunningham, pp 217, 222 ) Almost 
exactly the same thing occuired with regard to the Eavee (Hy- 
diaotes), which formerly flowed under the walls of Mooltan, and 
fell into the Chenah (Acesmes) about 15 miles lower down At 
the present day the junction takes place neai Dxwana Sinand, 
more than 30 miles above Mooltan (Id p 221 ) It is probable 
also that the Beas had in former days a wholly distinct course of 
Its own, paiallel with that of the Sutledge, and General Cunning- 
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ham supposes it to have hold this independent channel until it 
ultimately fell into the Chenab, and did not join the Sntledge 
at all (Id p 223 ) Still more lemaikable is the change 
in the junction of the Indus itself with the Chenab, which in 
the time of Timour and Akbar took place opposite Ooch, though 
their streams now unite at Mittunkote, 60 miles lower down 
This change has taken place since the commencement of the pie- 
sent century (Id* p 220) There is gieat leason, as we shall 
hereafter see, to suppose that still more extensive changes have 
taken place in the lower course of the Indus since the period of 
the Mahometan conquest of Sinde 


NOTE Gg, p 444 

ALTARS ON THE IIYPHASIS 

When we lead the desciiption of the twelve altars erected by 
Alexander on the western bank of the Hyphasis, which appear 
to have been massive constructions, destined by him to remain 
as monuments of the point to which he had advanced, we are 
almost tempted to hope that some vestiges of them may still be 
discovered This hope would be strongly confirmed if we could 
believe the statement of Philostiatus, that Apollonius of Tyana 
on his journey into India (in the 2nd century after the Christian era) 
found the altars still subsisting , and even their inscriptions still 
legible (Philostr Vit Apollon 11 43)^ But it is certain that 
no reliance can be placed upon that iahulous narrative , and the 
lesearches of modern travellers have failed to discovei any trace 
of such monuments If indeed they are to be sought (as is held 
by many modern writers) telow the present confluence of the Beas 
with the Sutledge, the shifting character of the stream and its 
frequent changes leave little probability that the site can ever be 
ascei tamed (This character of the Sutledge is sufficiently marked 
by its original Sanscrit name of Satadrus — the hundred-channeled 
river ’*) But if the point where Alexander came to the banks of 
the Beas was situated (as appeals most probable) at some distance 
above the confluence of that river with the Sutledge, the right 


® Plutarch also speaks of the altars as stiU subsistog tn hts Um (Alex 62), 
but this IS doubtless more vague hearsay 
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bank is tbiongbout considerably more elevated than the left, and 
bence any consideiable changes in tbe channel aie mucb less 
likely Yet it appears that even in tbis part ot its conise the 
nvei carries away villages and even towns, and it is said that 
ancient mms have been thus destroyed m quite modern days 
Veiy little hope can therefore be entertained ot the discovery of 
any monumental remains calculated to thiow light upon this in- 
teresting geographical question (See the desciiptions of the 
rivers Beas and Sutledge in Elpbmstone’s Gauhul, vol ii p 426, 
and Burnes’s Tt avals, vol i pp 153, 157, vol ii 4-7 ) 

The altais weie undoubtedly situated on the light bank of the 
Hyphasis Pliny alone places them on the opposite oi eastern 
bank He says of the Hyphasis qui fuit Alexandri itineinm 
terminus, exsuperato tamen amne, aiisque m adversa ripa dicatis ” 
(^Hist Nat VI 17, § 62 ) But this is opposed to the concurient 
testimony of the histoiians of Alexander, as well as to the pioba- 
bihties of the case (Arrian, Anah v 29 , Curt Diodor xvii 95 ) 
It appeals to be well asoei*tamed (as has been alieady mentioned) 
that the Sutledge, at a comparatively lecent period, did not join 
the Beas till near Fei ozepore, about 40 miles below the present 
junction (Burnes, vol u p 4, 5 , Cunningham, p 222) and this, of 
course, greatly increases the piobability that Alexander reached 
the banks of the lattei river above the confluence 
Though the Sutledge is in many respects the more impoitant 
fetieam and has much the longest couise, it is little, if at all, the 
laiger river at the point of junction, and the united streams are 
known for some distance below the confluence by the name of Beas, 
as they appear to have been in ancient times by that of Hyphasis 
But the combined stream in the lower pait of its course is now 
generally known as the Gaiia (Elphinstone, I c) 

General Cunningham, in his recent work, places the site in 
question lelow the present junction of the two streams, but above the 
ancient confluence neai Feiozepoor. This is liable to the objection 
that the interval between the two rivers could in this case have 
been only a few miles, while the measurements given by Plmy 
assign a distance of not less than 168 Koman miles from the 
Hjqihasis to tbe Hesidius or Sutledge, and the same from thence 
to the Jumna (Plin Z c § 63 ) But General Cunningham sup- 
poses Pliny to have misunderstood his authorities, and that these 
really gave only one distance — the interval between the Hyphasis 
and Sutledge being disregarded as practically of no account (p 217) 
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Tliib lb cutting the Gordidii knot with a\engGance^ and is the 
lebS excubahlo 111 this case, ao, if we suppose Alexander to have 
followed a 11101 c noithoily lonto, keeping neaier to the mountains, 
the inteival between the Beas and the Sntleclge really becomes 
almost exactly equal to that from the Sutiedge to the Jumna 


NOTE Hh, p 445 

SANGAL.V AND THE CATtLEI 

lJi(‘so arguments have been very full^ 111 god by Gen Cnnningh.im 
[Ancient Geoyiajjhy of India, pp 179-190), who had himself xisi ted 
the bite which he would identify with Singala It is situated m 
the midst of the plain called the Eechna Dooab, between the Eavee 
(llydiaotcb) and the Ohenah (Acesmes) about GO miles west ot 
Lalioie, and the local circumstances certainly seem to coi respond 
veiy well with the desciipiion of the siege by Alexander But if 
this be really the position of Sangala, we must suppose that aftci 
crossing the llydiaotes (which he is dibtinotly stated to haAO done) 
ho } eci ohbed that river in order to attack the Cathseans, and cap- 
tuiG thou chief city That he should ha\e turned aside fiom his 
general line of maich foi this puiposo would he quite in accoi dance 
with his piacticeoii other occasions, and is not inconsistent with 
the expiessioiis of Aiiian in regard to this paiticular expedition 
[Anah v 22) hut if he lecrossed the Hydiaotes and returned so fat 
westward, without our finding any indication of it in our existing 
histoiians, it will ceitamly prove that then narrative is even more 
vague and untiustwoithy in a geogiaphical point of view than we 
had been accustomed to suppose The successive passages of the 
great riveis of the Punjab appear to form the distinct steps that 
mark the conqueror’s progress , and if we cannot rely even uj. on 
these the whole subject is thrown into hopeless confusion 

It IS remaikable however that Strabo tells us that the CatLnaiis 
were situated, according to some authorities between the Acesmes 
and the Hydaspes, while others placed them beyond (i e eastward 
of) both the Acesmes and the Hydraotes (xv c 1, § 80, p 699). 
The name of Sagala, which is probably identical with the Sangala 
ot Ariian, is found also in Ptolemy (vii 1, § 46), who however 
places it in the noighhoiahood of the Bydaspes, thus apparently 
following the anonymous authoiities cited by Stiabo. 
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The Cathsei are described by ancient autbois as one of the most 
powerful nations of India, and Strabo has pieserved to ns some 
curiouB particulars concerning their manners and customs (I c) 
They appear to have been closely connected with the Oxydracae and 
the Malli, with whom they were probably conteiminons, as the 
three nations made common cause against Alexander (Arrian, I c) 
But this affoids us little assistance in determining their precise 
position , that of the Oxydracae being almost equally obscure 
The resemblance of name might easily lead us to suppose that 
there existed some connection between these Oatheeans and the 
well-known medieval appellation of Cathay, as applied to a region 
of the far east But xt is certain that the similarity is purely 
fortuitous , an instructive warning against too hastily building any 
conclusions upon such resemblances 
Sir A Bumes, on the othei hand, has suggested, very plausibly, 
that the name is connected with that of the Kattia, a predatory and 
warlike race who aie found scatteied at mteivals through the plains 
of the Punjab, and even across the deserts to Delhi. They now 
live an erratic life, hnt are supposed by Bumes to be the aborigines 
of the country (Tiavels, vol. i p 112 ) 


NOTE Ii, p. 446 

BOATS ON THE INDUS, 

The statement in the text is that given by Arrian in hts Anabasis 
(m 2, § 7), and rests on the authority of Ptolemy In his Ind%ca 
however (o 19, § 7), where he is apparently following Nearchus, 
Airian states the whole number of ships at only eight bundled, 
including both ships of war and transports Schmieder and some 
other editors would correct this to eighteen hundred but it seems 
more piobable that the basis of the two calculations was different 
Ptolemy distinctly includes the ordinary river-boats, which wonld 
doubtless have been collected in large numbers to assist in trans- 
porting so great an aimy and its supplies, while the terms of 
Nearchus would seem to imply only ships of wax or regular 
transports. 

At the present day the Indns is navigated by a large number of 
boats or vessels of the country, some of them of large size Near 
its month indeed it is navigable only for large flat-bottomed boats, 
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called ‘‘doondees,” wliicli, though large and UBWieldy, never exceed 
fifty tons in burthen (Burnes’s Travels^ vol i p 219 ) But fiom 
Bukkur upwards it is navigated by a different description of boat 
called ‘‘fchruk,” “which is admiiahly adapted to the transpoit of 
troops, both horse and foot, fioni being as loomy before as astern ” 
(Ib p 261 ) The Chenab or Acesines is also navigable for boais 
of a similar description (Ib p 276 ) There can be no doubt that 
numerous vessels of this cliai actei would be found in the Indus and 
its tiibutaries as eaily as the time of Alexander, and Ptolemy ex- 
piessly mentions that they weie turned to account as part of his 
fleet But the transports for his cavalry appear to have been 
i specially constructed foi the purpose , such a sight as a body of 
horses on hoard ship had never been before seen in these parts 
(Arrian, Anah vi 3, § 4 ) 

The Mahomedan histouans, with their customary exaggeration, 
speak of foity thousand {') vessels as employed in the navigation of 
the Indus under the Mogul dynasty (Abul Fazil, quoted by 
Yincent, Voyage of Near clius, p 88 ) 

Alexandei bad, on a former occasion, when he fiist came to the 
banks of the Hydaspes and found himself opposed by Porus, trans- 
ported the vessels of which he had previously made use for the 
passage of the Indus overland to the Hydaspes (Aman, Anah v 8, 
§4) But there is c^^rtainly no leason to suppose, as Br Vincent 
has done, that this was the case with the fleet with which he de- 
scended the iivei It was in fact much more easy to construct a 
fleet on the H^'daspes than on the Indus (See note to p ^t46 ) 


NOTE Kk, p 447 

DESCENT OF THE INDUS 

Sii A Buines, who in 1831 ascended the Indus and its tribu- 
taries the Chenab and Eavee, to Lahore, took exactly sixty days on 
the ascending voyage at the most fa%"ourahle «:oason, but he considers 
it possible for a boat to “di op down fiom Lahore to the sea in 
fifteen days’' at the very quickest, six of which would be occupied 
in the descent to Mooltan, and nine from thence to the sea (Travehy 
vol 1 p 196, 197, Jomnal of Geograjfhtcal Society^ y 61 in p 113) 
He estimates the distance from Lahore to the sea, by the course of 
the iivei, at about 1000 British miles (Ih p 195) The distance 
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tiaveised by the fleet of Alexandei mubt have been conbideiably 
li ss, as altliougb the point fi om wbicli it set out was (probably) at 
least as near tbe inoniitains as Lahore, the course of the Jhelnm and 
Ghenabj above their junction with the Eavee, is much less tortuous 
than that of the lattei river 

Pliny absurdly asserts that Alexandei took five months and some 
days to descend the Indus, though he never proceeded less than 600 
stadia a day (Proditur Aiexandrum nuilo die minus stadia sexcenta 
iiavigasse in Indo, neo potuisse ante menses qiimqiie enavigaro, 
adjectis paucis diebus Plin HN yi 17, § 60 ) He would thus 
have navigated the i iver for more than 9000 Gr miles ^ It would 
be cuiious to know from what source Pliny derived this extra- 
oidmary statement, which he repeats without in the least perceiving 
its ab&uidity But a descent of sixty miles in a day, as an occa&ioml 
rate of pi ogress, is by no means improbable 


NOTE LI, p 447 

CONFLIJENOE OF THE HYDASPES WITH THE AOESINES 

The confluence of the Hydaspes with the Acesiiies appeals as a 
point of much impoitance in all the accounts of the voyage ot 
Alexander According to the historians the junction of the 
two streams gave use to dangerous lapids, accompanied with 
violent eddies and tumuliuous waves, which not only caused gieat 
alarm to the Macedonian sailors, but occasioned the loss of seveial 
ships (Ariian, Ancib vi 4, 5, Q Curt ix 4, §9 '-14, Biodoi xvii 
97 ) It IS a strong instance of the carelessness of Diodorus in 
geographical matters that he represents these rapids as occurring 
at the confluence of the two rivers with the Indus The circum- 
stances are as usual amplified hy Qumtus Curtius with much tuigid 
eloquence, hut even in the more sober nanative of Aman the 
dangeis appear sufficiently formidable Cherefeddm also, the his- 
torian of Timour, says that ‘‘the waves dashing against each 
other, made it appear like a tiouhled ocean” (cited byEennell, 
p 118) But it appears fiom the description of Sir A Bumes, the 
first European who visited the spot, that these accounts, though 
not without foundation, are greatly exaggerated “ The river (he 
says) joins the Acesines with a murmuring noise, but the velocity 
of the current is inconsiderable, and vessels pass it without danger, 
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except in July and August There are no eddies 01 rocks» nor is 
the channel confined, hut the ancient character i& supported hy the 
noise ot the confluence, which is greater than that of aii) ol the 
other rivers ” {Travels, vol 1 p 109 ) The hoatnn n of the rivei 
howevei still regard the passage as a perilous otic, duiing the 
season when the river is swollen (Ibid ) 


NOTE Mm, p 447 

COURSE OF THE HYPHASIS 

Arnan expressly says that the Hyphasis (meaning undoubtedly 
the combined stream formed by the Beas and Sutledge, now known 
as the Garra) falls into the Acesmes (Anah vi 14, § 5) below its 
junction with the Hydraotes. He adds that the Acesmes continues 
to retain its name, notwithstanding its junction with so many im- 
portant rivers, until it finally discharged their united waters into 
the Indus This still continues to be the case with the Oheuab 
(Burnes, vol 1 p 78 ) 

It is singular that notwithstanding this distinct statement of 
Airian, both Major Eennell and Dr Vincent doubted whether the 
Hyphasis reallj’’ fell into the Acesiues, and the former even goes so 
far as to say truth is, that the Hyphasis (or Beyah) does 
not jom the Chenaub, hut after uniting its waters with those of the 
Sutlege, fails into the Indus a great way further down*' (p 129), 
and his map is constructed in accordance with this assumption. 

As has been already mentioned (Note F f) it is probable that the 
Indus and Acesmes in the time of Alexandei met in the neighbour- 
hood of Oooh, considerably above their present point of junction, 
hut in this case there is no reason to suppose that the Hyphasis or 
Sutledge pursued a separate couise till it joined the Indus The 
central y is distmctly asserted hy Arrian, and on this point it is 
difficult to believe that the companions of Alexander could have 
been in error 


note Nn, p 448 

THE INDUS IDENTIFIED WITH THE NILE, 

So impel feet were the geographical ideas commonly entertained 
previous to this voyage of Alexander, that the king himself when 
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he first came to the river and saw crocodiles in it, was conYinced 
that it was the same with the ISile, and wiote a lettei to Olympias 
containing this statement, which appears to have been extant at a 
later period (Anian, Anah vi 1 , Strab xv* 1, p 696 ) It was only 
on his march through the Punjab that he obtained more accurate 
information from the natives, and became convinced that it ulti- 
mately flowed into the Southern Ocean It is remarkable to see 
bow in this lespect the geographical information of the Greeks 
seems to have letrogiaded since the time of Herodotus No allu- 
sion is found to the voyage of Scylax related by that historian, 
which must either have been disbelieved or forgotten, while the 
just conclusions derived from it hy Herodotus had fallen into the 
same ohlivion 

But absurd as was this identification, the general lesemblance 
between the Indus and the Nile, which are constantly brought into 
comparison by the Greek geographers (Strabo, xv p 692, &c ), is 
certainly such as to justify tbeir observations The resemblance of 
the lower valley of the Indus, from the time it has received the 
waters of the Punjab, with Egypt, is dwelt upon by modem ti a- 
vellers “One desciiption (says Mr Elphinstone) might indeed 
serve for both. A smdoth and fertile plain is bounded on one side 
by mountains, and on the other by a desert It is divided by a 
large river which foims a Delta as it approaches the sea, and 
annually inundates and enriches the country near its hanks The 
climate of both is hot and dry, and ram is of rare occurrence in 
eithei countiy.” (Blphins tone’s Caubul^ vol n p 225 ) 


NOTE Oo, p. 448 

WIDTH OF THE INDUS 

According to Sir A Bumes the Indus where it has been joined 
by the rivers of the Punjab “never shallows, even in the dry 
season, to less than fifteen feet and seldom preserves so gieat a 
breadth as half a mile,” (Trmeh, vol i p 195 ) “Near Hydrabad 
it IS but 830 yards, at Tatta less than 700, and below the village of 
Hilaya, 15 miles fiom that town, it does not exceed 600” (Ib, 
p 242 ) But in one part of its course above Bukkm, and below 
Mittun Kote (at which place it receives the united waters of the 
Punjab), it IS more widely spread, so that it “often exceeds a 
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thousand yards in breadth, and at Mittun was found to be even 
double that width (Ibid p 260 ) 

Similaily exaggerated statements weie current among the 
ancients with regard to the piincipal tributaries of the £idus 
but we meet with others of a much more authentic character 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, as cited by Arrian (v 20, § 8) stated 
that the Acesines, at the point where Alexander crossed it, 
was fifteen stadia in width, with a strong and violent current 
This was the only one of the rivers of the Punjab concerning the 
size of which that author had left any definite information and 
his accuiaoy is confirmed by Mr Elphmstone, who says that the 
Chenab at the Wuzeerahad Ghat, where he crossed it on the 31bt 
of J nly, “ measured one mile three furlongs and twenty perches, fiom 
edge to edge of the water The soundings were the same as the 
J elum, fourteen feet the greatest, but the cun ent was more rapid 
by a knot and a half ’’ (Elphinstone’s Caubul, vol ii p 423 ) The 
Jhelum (Hydaspes) was found by the same authority to measure 
at Jelalpoor one mile one furlong and thiity-five perches, though 
it had not then attained its full height (Ib p 421) 


NOTE Pp, p 449 

SOURCE OF THE INDUS 

The Afghans, even at the present day, regard the place where the 
Indus first issues from the mountains as very near the source of the 
nver, (St Martin, GeograjpJite de VInde, p 44) The part of its 
com so above Derbendis indeed the most imperfectly known of its 
whole stream, and it is a remarkable fact that down to the present 
time no European traveller has ever followed the valley between 
Acho and Derbend In the last century modem geographers only 
knew vaguelj" that it must rise at some distance from a point where 
it appealed as a large stream , but even Major Bennell, as late as 
1793, supposed it to fiow from the north, and that it must have its 
sources on the western side of the range that runs northward from 
the Hindoo Koosh, and in which the Oxus also takes its rise He 
was thus led to place the souioes of the Indus nearly duenoith 
from Attock, while he supposed the river that flowed by Ladak, of 
the existence of which he had heard, to be a branch of the Gcmges, 
and that another branch of the same iiver took its rise in the Lake 
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Mansarowar (See tiie map annexed to his Memoir, p. 201.) 
D'Anville, about t'wenty years earlier, took much the same view of 
the souices of the Indus and the Ganges, while he supposed the Brah- 
maputra, which he rightly conceived to have its oiigin m the same 
mountain group, to he the same with the Irawaddy, and to flow 
through Pegu on its way to the Gulf of Bengal (See the map 
annexed to his AntiquitS Geog'i ajphique de Vlnde^ published in 1775 ) 
This last error was first coriected by Major Eennell, in 1781 In 
criticising ancient geographers it is important to bear in mind how 
imperfect was our knowledge of many countries of the old world 
down to a very recent period, and how readily even the ablest 
modern writers have been led into false geogiaphical combinations 
by imperfect information 


NOTE Qq, p 450 

DELTA OF THE INDUS 

The statements of ancient writers concerning the width of the 
Delta, or the extent comprised between its two arms, are equally 
11 reconcilable with the supposition that the existing Delta was 
meant Aristobulus estimated the hose of the triangle, or the inter- 
val between the two mouths, at 1000 stadia, hut Nearchns reckoned 
it not less than 1800 stadia (Strah xv p 701) Now, according 
to Burnes, the land emhiaced by the two actual aims of the Indus 
extends, at the junction of the rivers with the sea, to about 70 
British miles, “ and this, correctly speaking, is the existing Delta 
of the river’* (Travehy vol i p 208 , Journal of Geographical Society, 
vol 111 p 115 ) But he adds that “ the Indus covers with its waters 
a wider space than is thus described, and has two other mouths to 
the eastward of these, the Seer and Koiee and with the addition of 
these (now forsaken) branches, the livei presents a face to the sea 
of about 125 British miles (Ih ) But these two arms have nothing 
to do with Tattah, and it is difficult to understand how Sir A 
Burnes reconciled the statement which he repeatedly makes, that 
the Eoree was formerly the eastern hianoh of the ludus, with his 
adoption of the view (generally followed in his day) which iden- 
tified Pattala with Tattah 

The two mam arms of the Delta of Egypt are more than 90 G 
miles m length (as measured on the map, without following their 
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Windings in detail), while the sea front of the Delta, from the 
Pelnsian to the Canopic mouth, is not less than 140 (x miles, or 
1400 stadia 


NOTE Er, p 450. 

SITB OF PATTALA* 

This view, which appears to have been first suggested by 
Pottinger, and adopted by Droysen and Benfey, has been worked 
out “very fully by M de St Martin, Geographie de VInde, pp 160- 
172, and has certainly great probabilities in its favour The 
suggestion first thrown out hy Capt McMurdo, and which Prof 
Wilson was inclined to adopt, that the bifurcation in the time of 
Alexander took place at a point ranch farther up the river, above 
Bukknr, where a dry channel or river-hed may si ill be traced, part- 
ing off from the main stream, and holding a direction towaids the 
estuary of Koree, is liable to the great objection that the extent of 
the two arms would in this case enormously exceed those of the 
Nile, the excess being in this case as great as the deficiency if we 
place Fattala at Tattah , and it would also render it impossible to 
find room for the diffeient tribes and cities reduced by Alexander 
between the confluence of the Indus with the Acesmes, and the 
head of its Delta at Pattala 

But the point which both these views have in common, that the 
eastern mouth of the Indus was in ancient times by the estuary of 
Koree, close to the peninsula of Gutch, has certainly much to 
recommend it, and appeals to be in accordance with all that we 
know of the changes that have taken place in this part of the country 
Sir A Burnes, though he continued to identify Pattala with Tattah, 
speaks of the Koree as the eastern, though forsaken branch of the 
Indus ” and even terms it the largest of all the mouths of the 
river, having become a branch of the sea as the fresh water has 
been turned from the channel ” (TratJeZs, vol ip 7) There appeals, 
moreover, to he authentic evidence of the waters in this instance 
havmg been artificially diveited from their course and pre'vented 
from flowing in their foimer channel, with a view to injure the in- 
habitants of Gutch (Ib pp 215, 309 ) At the same time we know 
that all this neighbourhood has been visited by repeated earth- 
quakes, and it is not unlikely that changes of le\el resulting fiom 
this cause may also have contributed to alter the geographical 
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features of the country (See LyelFs Principles of Geology, voL ii. 
pp 98-102, 10th edition , and the valuable paper of Sir Bartle Frere 
on the Eunn of Cutch, in the Journ Geogr Society, vol xl p 121 ) 
G-en Cunningham, who has most recently investigated the 
subject, concurs in placing Pattala on the same site with Hydei- 
ahad, which occupies a long, flat-topped hill that must have in all 
ages been favourably adapted for the site of a city. The name 
indeed is modern, but it is still known to the people as Neeruncote, 
by which name it is mentioned in the Arab historians and geo- 
graphers (Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp 279-285 ) 


NOTE Ss, p 451 

CITIES OP THE MALLI 

It must he borne in mind in discussing this question that the 
Eavee or Hydraotes, which at present joins the Chenab more than 
30 miles above Mooltan, formerly held a separate course much 
lower down, and passed under the walls of Mooltan, completely 
encircling that fortress, before it joined the Chenah (Cunningham, 

p.221) 

General Cunningham, who has himself explored this part of the 
country, has endeavoured to trace the successive marches of 
Alexander m his expedition against the Malli, and to identify the 
towns and strongholds that he reduced He considers the first 
city taken by him (Arrian, vi 6, § 2) to be represented by Kot 
Kamolia, “ a small but ancient town,” about 44 miles to the S E 
of the junction of the Hydaspes and Acesines (the point from which 
Alexander set out), and only a few miles JErom the west hank of the 
Eavee Harapa, a place where there are extensive ruins on the 
opposite side of the Eavee, about 16 miles from Kot Kamalia, he 
supposes to be the other city ” against which Perdiccas was dis- 
patched with the cavalry, while Alexander himself attacked the 
former town (Ibid § 4). The next city, taken by Alexander after 
crossing the Hydraotes (Ibid 7, § 2, 3), he identifies with Tulamba, 
“a remarkably strong fortress” on the left hank of the Eavee, 
about 62 miles to the N.E of Mooltan while the fourth city, 
called hy Arrian “ a certain city of the Brachmans ” (Ibid § 4) 
he considers 1o he represented hy the old ruined fort and town of 
Atari, 20 miles from Tulamba on the road to Mooltan. All these 
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sites are marked hj the presence of mounds, which, togethei with 
the large size of the hricks employed in the ruins, are considered to 
afford unquestionable evidence of remote antiquity (Cunningham, 
pp 208-229) 

The above identifications appeal plausible enough. But theie is 
great difficulty in adopting the supposition that the capital city of 
the Malli (07 fieyLcrrr) rmv MaXXwv -ttoAxs, Arrian, vi 8, § 4) occupied 
the site of the modem Mooltan, the strongest fortiess in this part 
of the countiy, and the natural strength of which must have been 
still greater when it was surrounded by the waters of the Eavee 
But the capital was abandoned by the Malli, without an attempt at 
resistance, when they heard of the approach of Alexander they 
withdrew to the north hank of the Hydraotes and being theie 
attacked again by the Macedonians, fled for refuge to a neighbour- 
ing city that was strongly fortified (Ibid § 7) It was m the attack 
of this last city that Alexander himsolf was severely wounded and 
narrowly escaped with his life General Cunningham has con- 
founded this city with the capital of the Malli or combined the 
two together, which is certainly at variance with the nariative of 
Arrian Moieovei that author cleaily repiesents the place where 
the king was wounded as at some distance fiom the Hydraotes 
and his description of the voyage down that river to its confluence 
with the Acesines, where the main army was encamped, implies one 
of longer duration than tbe few miles from Mooltan to the Ohenah, 
Q Curtins indeed represents it as a four days’ voyage (ix 23, § 3), 
but as he is evidently following a diffeient set of authoiities from 
Arrian, no reliance can he placed upon this 


NOTE Tt, p 451 

THE OXYDBAC^ 

The position of the Oxydiacee is much more obscurely indicated 
than that of the Malli They are mentioned on more tlian one 
occasion as having combined with the Malli, and also with the 
Oathaei, to oppose the piogiess of Alexander After the reduction 
of the several cities of the Malli, the Oxydracse joined with them 
in sending deputies to tender their submission But we have no 
account in Arrian of any military opeiations against them, 01 of 
the capture of any of their cities and we cannot infer with cer- 
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tainty from tlie mariBer in which he speahs of Alexander’s de- 
scending the river to attack the Malli and Oxydracss (vi 4, § 3), 
that he actually traversed the territories of the latter people All 
that we learn concerning them is quite consistent with the suppo- 
sition that they lay on the east or left bank of the Sutledge — the 
province of Bahawalpoor — though they may very well have extended 
as far as its junction with the Indus, and the neighbourhood of Ooch 

General Cunningham alone places the Oxydraces to the north of 
the Malli, which is certainly contrary to the natural inference 
from the narrative of Arnan His principal reason seems to be 
that Pliny speaks of the turning-point of Alexander’s career 
(meanmg probably the spot on the bank of the Hyphasis where he 
erected his altars) as in the teriitory of the Sydracaa, which is 
piobably the same name with that of the Oxydracac But the 
passage in question (in Sydracis Exjpeditionum Alexandn iermtno, 
XU 6, § 24) IS merely one of those passing notices hastily thrown 
in by the author, and which are of veiy little value in a geographical 
point of view 

We learn from Arrian that there was considerable confusion 
among Greek authors with regard to the Oxydracee and the Malli, 
many writers asserting that the fortress in the attack of which 
Alexander was so severely wounded lay in the country of the 
Oxydracse (a statement which we find repeated by Q Curtins, ix 
18, § 26), but this he unequivocally rejects as a mistake He 
evidently is here writing on the authority of Aristobulus and 
Ptolemy 

The name of the Oxydracse (’0|i;3pa/cat) which is found in this 
form both m Arnan and Q Ourtius, is written by Strabo Sv^pa/cat, 
and by Pliny (I o') Sydraci It is clearly identical with the San- 
scrit Sudraka or Suraka, who are found in the Mahabharata associ- 
ated with the Malava (Malli), just as the Oxydracse and Malli are 
by the Greek writers (St Martin, Qeogra^Ue de Vlnde, p 116) 
The Hydracse (‘YSpaxai) of Strabo are doubtless the same people 


KOTB Uu, p 452 

CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF THE INDUS 

The collocation of these various tribes on the Lower Indus 
depends in great measure upon the determination of a preliminary 
question — that of the course of the Indus itself Captain MoMurdo 
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in an interesting memoir published in 1834 in the Journal of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society (vol 1 p 20-44) was the first to draw attention to 
the great changes that have taken place in the course of the Indus, 
and which, as he shows, were not confined to the Delta or lowest 
part of the river, but have extended even to the part of its course 
more than 200 miles higher tip He seems to have clearly esta- 
blished the fact that even so late as the seventh century after 
Christ, the mam stream of the Indus did not follow its present 
channel, but pursued a more direct course towards the sea, at a dis- 
tance in some parts of sixty or seventy miles farther oast than it 
at present flows. The old channel of the river, which is still 
distinctly to be traced, and is known as the Purana Deria or “ old 
river,” leaves the present stream at some distance above Bukkur, 
passes under the ruins of Alore, which was a large and flounshing 
city when it was captured by the Mahometans, and then holds a 
direct course towards the south, nearly as far as a city called Brah- 
manabad, above which it divides into two channels, the one having 
a direction to the S S W till it rejoins the present course of the 
river just above Hyderabad the other having a south-easterly 
course towards the Eunn of Cutch (McMurdo, I c , Wilson’s 
Anana^ p 202 , Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, pp, 251, 
252 ) If this now deserted bed were the mam channel of the Indus 
m the time of Alexander, wh eh there is certainly strong reason to 
suppose, it explams the circumstance that no mention is found in 
the historians of Alexander of so lemarkable a site as that of 
Bukkur, which could hardly have failed to attiact their attention. 

This important discovery at once sets aside all the conclusions of 
the earlier writers on the subject (Eennell, Yincent, &c) who 
naturally assumed the Indus to have always followed its present 
course The latest lesearches would apparently lead us to the 
following arrangement — 

1 The Sogdi, who were the first people encountered by Alexand er 
in descending the mam stream of the Indus, must be placed between 
the point of its confluence with the combined waters of the Punjab 
(which was at that time near Ooch), and that where the old chan- 
nel of the nver separates from the actual one Theie are no means 
of fixing the site of their chief city with any certainty 

2. The kmgdom of Musicanus, which was said to be one of the 
richest in India, may be placed on the banks of the Purana Deria 
or old channel of the Indus, and may well have deserved that 
character when it was irrigated by the waters of the nver It is 
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probaUe therefore that the chief city occupied the site of Alore, 
now m rums, hut celehiated hy Mahomet-au traditions and histones 
as a place of great wealth and the metropolis of the whole sur- 
rounding country This conclusion is adopted both hy Prof Wilson 
and Gen Cunningham, 

3 The kingdom of Oxyeanus (called by other writers Porticanus) 
is moie difficult to determine hut it seems to have not been situ- 
ated on the Indus, and that Alexander quitted that river in order 
to attack it The most plausible conjecture is that which would 
place it to the west of the Indus, on the banks of the rivei Gharra, 
and its capital city at Mahorta, near Larkhana, about 45 miles 
from Alore (Cunningham, pp 259, 261) But the attempt to 
connect it with the Oskana of Ptolemy, which he describes as a 
city of Gedrosia (Ptol vi 21, § 5), appears to me entirely untenable 

4 The kingdom of Samhus is clearly to he placed in the dis- 
trict west of the Indus, at the foot of the mountain range that 
borders the broad valley on tbe wesL The name of his capital 
city of Sindomana leads at once to identify it with Sehwin, an 
undoubtedly ancient site The objection that Sindomana was 
clearly not on the Indus is at once removed, if the Indus flowed 
in its old channel, the nearest point of which is not less than 
65 miles from Sehwan (Wilson’s Anana^ p 205, Cunningham, 
pp 263-^66) 


NOTE Vv, p 455 

MARCH THROUGH GEDROSIA 

The length of time occupied on this march is surpiising, espe- 
cially as we are told that the army was compelled to make marches 
of inordinate length, in order to arrive at haltmg-places where 
water was to be obtained, a fact probable in itself (Arrian, Anal 
vi 24, § 1 , Stiab XV 2, § 7, p 723 See the lemaiks of Vincent, 
vol i p 235, on this subject) But the troops were probably obliged 
to make fiequent halts at the few places where they could supply 
themselves with water, and the accounts of the ancient writers 
which repiesent the country as a continuous sandy desert arc 
undoubtedly exaggerated No army could have marched through 
such a desert for sixty days without interruption And so far as 
the Mekran is known, though generally and and sterile, it contains 
throughout patches of a compaiatively fertile character, producing 
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excellent dates, thongli little or no gram* Moreoyer, time would 
necessarily be lost m tbe repeated attempts made to communicate 
with tbe fleet under bTearcbus. Tbe statement of Strabo that tbe 
days’ marcbes amounted to two Hundred, four hundred, and even 
SIX hundred stadia (70 miles) a day, is manifestly a great exaggera- 
tion, but forced marcbes would no doubt be required in order to 
pass fiom one station of wells to another Such forced marches 
would however necessitate corresponding intervals of lepose 


NOTE Xx, p. 456 

ROUTE THROUGH GEDEOSIA AND CARMANIA 

The de&ciiption given by Sir H. Pottmger {Travels in Behocht-- 
stan, p 131-134) of tbe desert which he traversed between Sarawan 
and Kullugan so closely resembles those preserved by Arrian and 
Strabo from the histonans of Alexander, that it might almost seem 
to be translated from them. But the desert in question is situated 
in the northern part of Beloochistan, to the north of the range of 
mountains (the Mushti or Waahati) which tiaverses the country 
from east to west, and apparently formed the noifhern limit of 
Gediosia, while the route of Alexander unquestionably lay to the 
south of the same range, Strabo’s testimony to his continued 
proximity to the sea is precise and Sir H. Pottinger remarks that 
“had the Greek histonans been even less explicit, the nature of 
the country alone must have decided any question that might 
have aiisen upon this point” {Travels^ p 264) The interior of the 
Mekian is indeed still very imperfectly known though the coast 
has been of late 5 ears thorongbly examined, for fhe purpose of 
laying down the line of electric telegraph from Gwadur to Kur- 
rachee, and several lines of route have been followed, crossing it 
towards the interior of Beloochistam But no traveller has as yet 
traversed its length from one end to the ofher, in the direction 
followed hy Alexander. So fri-r as we can judge he appears to have 
kept along a kind of plain or valley, which is found to run nearly 
parallel to the coast, between the interior range of the Mushti hills 
and the lower rugged hills that bound the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the sea-coast This line of route has been followed in very 
recent times by Major Boss from Kedj to Bela, and seems to form 
a natural line of communication, keeping throughout about the 
required distance (60 to 70 miles) from the coast. (See JBioceedtngs 
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of Geogr» Society, voL xvi pp 139-141 and 219) The and and 
impracticable cbaractei of the coast district itself, whicb deterred 
Alexander from following that route (Arrian, vi 23) is fully con- 
firmed by recent accounts . but the more inland line of march, so 
far as is yet known, does not appear to traverse any such frightful 
deserts of sand as those described by the historians of Alexander. 

Nor can the site of Pura, the place which formed the terminus of 
his toilsome march through the desert, be determined with cer- 
tainty It has been generally identified with Bunpoor, the most 
important place in Western Beloochistan, or with Puhia, a village in 
the same neighbourhood, but the resemblance of name is in this 
case of little value — Poor signifying merely a town — while the 
remoteness of Bunpoor from the sea, and its position to the north 
of the central chain of mountains, which Alexander must there- 
fore have traversed in order to reach it, present considerable 
difficulties in the way of this view 

Unfortunately the subsequent march of Alexander through 
Carman la is as obscure as that through Gedrosia The country 
being comparatively fertile, and his passage being unopposed, there 
was little to attract the attention of histoiians, and we aie biiefly 
told that the king proceeded into Carmania , and aftei that into 
Persia, sending Hephmstion with the bulk of the army by the 
coast road, while he himself, with a light-armed force, both of 
horse and foot, took the direct road to Pasargada (Airian, Anah. 
VI 27, §§ 2, 3, 28, § 7, 29, § 1 ) 

But it seems clear that, until this separation, his line of march 
was throughout not very remote from the sea When Nearchns 
arrived at the river Anamis, he learned that Alexander was not 
far off,” an expression subsequently explained to mean that he 
was at a distance of “ five days’ journey ” (Indica, c 33 ) This 
at once excludes the supposition that Alexander was anywhere in 
the neighbourhod of Kerman, or the feitile distnct of northern 
Carmania Por the city of Kerman is at a distance of eighteen 
“ menzils ” or days’ marches from Bunder Ahhas on the Persian 
Gulf (Pottmger, p. 227 ) The same distance is estimated hy 
Kinneir {Geography of Fersta, x) 200) on the authority of a native 
traveller, at 177 fursungs It must be somewhat moie from the 
month of the Anamis If indeed he had struck up so far to the 
north as Bunpoor, his natural line of route from thence to Pasar- 
gada and Persepohs would have lain through the fertile district 
of Nuimansheei, and Kerman, which was piohahly then (as we 
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know it to kave been m tbe times of Ptolemy and Ammianns) tbe 
capital of tbe proyince But if Alexander bad been following tbis 
inland route, bis detacbmg Hepbasstion to tbe sea wonld be mex- 
plicable If, on tbe contrary, be was still, as we find bim when 
JSTearcbus first rejoined bim, witbin easy reach of tbe sea-coast, it 
would be natural for bim to continue bis march with the whole 
army through tbe maritime districts of Caxmania and Persia to 
Susa Instead of so doing, be left bis aimy to follow this route 
under tbe command of Hepbaestion, while be himself struck up 
into tbe mountains to Pasargada 

Tbe ancient accounts of Carmania in general differ much from 
tbe impressions of modem trayellers, from which it is clear that 
a large part of tbe proTinoe is very and and mountainous But 
in such cases it often happens that tbe character of a particular 
district IS transferred to tbe whole region. In some portions of 
Carmania there are tracts of gieat fertibty Tbe district near tbe 
sea-coast around tbe river Mmab (the Anamis of Arrian) and 
that of Giroft, in tbe interior — supposed by Dr Yincent to be tbe 
place of meeting of Alexander and iN'earcbus — are both of them 
fertile and well-peopled districts, Tbe former especially is called 
by tbe natives tbe Paradise of Persia (E^emptbome in Geo- 
graphtcal Journal^ voL v p 274.) Tbe district of Nurmansbeer in 
tbe interior is also a fertile and productive region, but this, like 
Kerman, seems too remote from tbe sea to agree with tbe accounts 
of tbe meeting of Kearcbus and Alexander. It took Sir P* Gold- 
smid 16 days travelling to leacb Bumm, tbe capital of this district, 
from Bunder Abbas on tbe Persian Gulf (Journal of Geografktcal 
Society^ voL xlui p. 65 ) 

It IS curious that a large part of tbe province of Carmania is still 
virtually unknown, and just in tbe direction where Alexander 
would proceed from Gedrosia to tbe frontiers of Persia proper, 
large tracts of coxmtry are still marked on tbe latest map (that of 
Captain St. John in 1877) as unexplored.” 


NOTE Ty, p. 457 

1ICA.RCH OF OBATEBDS 

Dr. Vincent justly observes that “by a view of tbe map and a 
reference to tbe geographers, we can hardly discover tbe means of 
bis [Oraterus] avoiding some part of that deseit on tbe east of 
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CarmaxLia, whicli tLe Nubian geogiapher says is the largest in the 
world ” (p 340) Yet he oBsiimes that Graterns had experienced 
none of the difficulties which Alexander had encounteied in Ge- 
diosia This statement is not wai ranted by the ancient authorities, 
who, indeed, tgno'ie aU difficulties encountered by Crateius, but do 
not say that he met with none The great deseii; of Kerman, 
which occupies the northern part of that piovince, and extends 
fiom thence to the conl&nes of Yezd, Khoiasan, and Seistan, is a 
vast tiact of the most unmitigated barienness, and a considerable 
poition of this, interposed between the fertile districts of Nui- 
mansheer, in northern Carmania, and the Lake Zurrah in Seistan, 
must of necessity have been traversed by Craterus with his army 
According to Sir H Pottinger an Afghan aimy, which invaded 
Persia in 1719, suffered the most dreadful hardships in this waste, 
and aftei one-thiid of the whole had perished, the remainder reached 
Nuimansheer with the loss of all their equipage and baggage 
(Pottinger’s T'iavels^ p 229 See also Abbott in Geographical 
Jow 7ial, Yol XXV p 34, 37) It has been more recently tiaversed 
by Sir P Goldsmid on his way fiom Bunder Abbas to Seistan 
(Jomnal of the Geographical Society^ vol xlm pp 65-74), who, 
however, did not encountei any serious difficulties for an ordinary 
traveller The line of route he followed must piobably be much 
the same as that of Craterus, though in an inverse direction. 


NOTE Z z, p 460. 

EMBASSY OR THE ROMANS TO ALEXANDER. 

Both Niebuhi (Boman Kist vol iii p 169) and Mr Grote (vol xii. 
p 335) attach much weight, and undoubtedly with good reason, 
to this argument Olitarchus appears to have published his his- 
tory some time before the death of Ptolemy Soter (b c. 283), and 
therefore before the war of Pyrihus in Italy. It is difficult to 
believe that, until after that event, the Eomans could have attracted 
so much attention among the Macedonian Greeks as to lead to the 
mtiodttction of such a fiction. On the other hand, the opinion 
expressed by Livy that the Eomans had at this time not even 
heard of the name of Alexander, is evidently absurd as there is 
no doubt of the fact (stated by Arrian from his best authorities) 
that embassies were sent hy other nations of Italy — ^the Bruttians, 
Lucanians, and Tyirhenians If these nations were familiar with 
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tlie name of the great conqueror, and aware of the commanding 
position that he occupied, it ib incredihle that the Eomans should 
not be so likewise Equally futile is the argument of Arrian that 
it was not consistent with the republican spirit of the early 
Eomans to have sent such an embassy to a foreign king He 
must have forgotten that they had already — some six years before — 
sought the alliance of Alexander, king of Epirus, the uncle of the 
gieat conqueror, and actually concluded a treaty with him This 
circumstance may have naturally led to a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of Macedonia and the neighbouring nations, 
and adds much to the probability of their having subsequently 
sent an embassy to the nephew. 

Gould we feel certain that the statement cited hy Piiny was 
really made by Glitarchus, the probabilities would, as it appears to 
me, be greatly in its favour but it is lemarkable that Airian, who 
also notices the storj (Anal) vii 15, §§ 5, 6), speaks of it as mentioned 
only by Anstus and Asclepiades, two authors of veiy little note, 
and certainly of a later period, and though he discusses at some 
length the probability of the incident, never alludes to Glitarchus, 
though a con temporal y, and one of the most popular of the his- 
torians of Alexander Still more important is it that Diodorus, 
who undoubtedly wrote with Glitarchus before him, and followed 
him as one of his chief authorities (see the remarks of Geier, 
Scripto^es Alemndn Magm, p 155, and of G, Muller, Fragnenta 
Scnjptorum Alex M, p 75), while mentioning the names of many 
of the nations that sent embassies on this occasion to Alexander 
(xvii, lid), says not a word about the Eomans, though he at least 
must have been fully aware of the interest of such an incident, had 
It really occurred This portion of the history of Q, Curtius, who 
was also to a great extent a follower of Glitarchus, is unfortunately 
lost. The authority of Justm is not worth much, but his silence 
on such a point is not without its importance, (Justin xii, 13 ) 
The statement of Strabo (v 3, p. 232), referred to by Niebuhr (I c.} 
that Alexander sent back some pirates from Antium that he had cap- 
tured to the Eomans, may much more probably lefer to Alexander 
of Epirus than to the great conqueror * hut the whole story has a 
very doubtful aspect. 
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NOTE AA, p 463 

THE PALLACOPAS 

It IS impossible to identify tbe Pallacopas witb. any reasonable 
certainty The same circumstances that bad rendeied it defective 
in tbe time of Alexander for tbe purposes it was intended to serve, 
would almost certainly operate again to render useless tbe new cut 
made by order of tbe king . and this would in its turn be super- 
seded by some later canal Tbe name is not found in tbe other 
bistonans of Alexander, or in tbe geographers All that can be 
said is that it was a cut on the right (or western) bank of tbe 
Euphrates for tbe purpose of diverting tbe surplus waters of tbe 
river, during times of inundation, into tbe sandy tracts of Arabia, 
just as IS done at tbe present day by the canal called Hindiyeb, 
which quits tbe Euphrates about 15 miles above Babylon, and 
forms tbe extensive marshes and meres on tbe west and south-west 
of HiUab But it is clearly a mistake to suppose, as Col Cbesney 
did, that tbe one cut represented tbe other (The same view is 
taken by Mr Loftus {CJidldcBa and Sustana, p 42) who mistranslates 
tbe passage of Arrian to suit it ) Tbe Pallacopas, according to 
Arrian, quitted tbe Euphrates 800 stadia below Babylon (vii 21) 
and though tbe distance may be overstated, it must certainly be 
sought between Babylon and tbe sea Tbe suggestion of Capt. 
Felix Jones that an ancient dry water-course, called tbe Shat al 
Koumayieb, from its passing by a town of that name, represents 
tbe Pallacopas, is more plausible, though tbe distance from Babylon 
is much less than that given by Arrian but no great reliance can 
be placed on any such identification 

Tbe mode in which tbe Pallacopas is represented on several 
recent maps, as a canal having a course nearly parallel with tbe 
Euphrates and extending all tbe way to tbe sea, appears to me 
wholly at variance with tbe account given by Arrian of its 
character and purpose There is no other authority . but tbe 
mention of it by Appian {B Otv ii. 153) shows at least that be 
understood its object as above explained 
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CHAPTEE XIII 

VOYAGE OF NEAKCHUS 

§ 1. We must now return to examine somewhat more in detail 
the voyage of Xearchus, who, as we have already seen, had 
conducted the fleet of Alexandei in safety from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Euphrates Such an enterprise was 
undoubtedly in those days a task of difficulty and danger, 
requiring gieat energy as well as prudence on the part of 
the commander It moreover derived, even in ancient times, 
great additional interest from the circumstance of its being 
the first — or at all events generally believed to be the first — 
navigation of the Indian Ocean* The much more arduous 
voyage of Scylax in the same seas was either ^forgotten or dis- 
believed , and it seems certain that no full oi authentic lecord 
of it had been preserved.^ But the voyage of Nearchus has 
attracted an increased, and in some degree a disproportionate 
amount of attention, in modern times, from its having been 
preserved to us in a form so much more complete and au- 
thentic than any other record that we possess of a similar 
character A detailed narrative of his voyage was written by 
Xearchns himself, of which Arrian has transmitted to ns an 
abstract so full that it may to a great extent — ^fox geographical 
purposes at least, — stand in the place of the onginal work. 
And it IS interesting to see how accurately this account is 
found to tally, both in the geographical details, and in the 
particulars transmitted concerning the country and its in- 
habitants, with resu lts of recent observations In proportion 
as we have in modern times become better acquainted with 


^ See the ohservations xn Chapter VII p 227, Note B. 
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the wild and barren shores explored on this occasion, do we 
find the agreement with the statements of Nearchus moie 
complete ^ 

Much labour has been bestowed by several modern writers, 
especially by the learned Di Vincent,^ upon the examination 
and verification of all the details tiansmitted to ns by Arrian, 
who has given ns, with very few exceptions, a complete jonrnal 
of the voyagBy day by day, recording both the stations at which 
they bionght to for the night, and the distances tiaveised ^ 
Of the mode in which these last were computed we have nn- 
foi Innately no indication ® It would be wholly foreign to the 
plan of this work to follow these inqniieis into the minute 
details of their investigations, especially as the gi eater pait of 
the coasts which weie thus exploied aie of singulaily little 
inteiest in themselves® The loally impoitant results of the 
voyage of Nearchus are compaiatively few, and lie within 
small compass , it will be theiefore sufficient to give enough 
of the details of his nariative to show then close agieement 
with the geogiaphical conditions as they aie now known 
to us 


2 Note A p 542 

2 His elaborate dissertation on tlie 
VO} age of Neaicims was originally 
published in a separate form m 1797 , 
and subsequently republished, together 
Avitli that on the Periplus of the Eiy- 
threan Sea, as the first volume of ins 
Commerce a/id Navigation of the An- 
etenU %n the Indian Ocean (2 vols 4to, 
Lond 1807) It is from this later 
edition that my citations are made 

Dr Vincent s investigations were 
based in some degree upon impeifect 
information as to the actual geograph- 
ical details of the countries in question, 
and for this leason have in some in~ 
stances been superseded by later and 
more accurate knowledge These more 
recent sources of information have been 
well turned to account by Dr 0 Muller, 
in his \aluabl6 commentary on Arrian’s 
Indica, in the first volume of his Geo- 
giaphi GrsectMinores (Pans, ed Didot, 
1855), which now constitutes the most 
complete and satisfactory authority 


upon the subject 

The earlier dissertations by D’AnvilIe 
and Gosselxn are now of little value 
^ Arrian, Indica^ c 21, toll The 
citations tiom this work m the present 
chapter all refei to the edition by 0 
Mulloi 

® Note B, p 544 

Lieutenant Kempthorne m his 
Notes on the Eastern Shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf (published in the Joui nal of 
the Geographical Society, vol v), 
lemaiks that “the whole of this coast 
from the Indus to Bussora, a distance 
ot more than twelve hundred miles, is, 
with few exceptions, ‘one vast and 
and sterile waste, with high mountains 
rising at the back, wholly destitute of 
both trees and vegetation,’ ” p 270 
This memoir of Lieut Kempthorne 
contains much valuible infoimation as 
to the coasts and localities he visited, 
hut hia attempts to connect these with 
the voyage of Neaichus an for the most 
part hasty awl ill consideied 
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§ 2 It IS unfortunate that Arrian has not preseived to us 
any statement of the number or description of the ships 
employed on this occasion. They formed without doubt but a 
small proportion of the numerous fleet with which Alexander 
had himself descended the Indus , and it may safely be assumed 
that they would consist principally of ships of war, or ^"iong 
ships,” as the Gieeks termed their galleys for distinction’s 
sake. But they were undoubtedly accompanied also by 
tianspoits, apparently vessels of no great size, which had 
already formed part of the fleet on the Indus.’ But ve have 
no means of forming any estimate of the number of these, 
or of the troops and seamen on boaid 

It IS still more to be regretted that we have no distinct 
account of the point from which the fleet took its departme ® 
It IS ceitam that this was considerably lower down than 
Pattala, as we learn fiom the journal of the voyage that it was 
only 150 stadia from the sea Alexander had indeed con- 
structed naval stations (hTaustathmi) at several points in the 
Delta of the Indus, aud it appears that the one at which the 
fleet of Nearchus was assembled, and the last preparations 
made for the voyage, was situated on the western aim of the 
river, probably on a laige island called Killouta But in a 
locality where the channels and mouths of the river are per- 


^ In the few passages m wliicli they 
are mentioned these yessels axe called 
K^pKovpoiy a term usually applied to 
small yessels, and the same that is 
employed by Arrian (Anab vi 2, § 7) 
in describing the fleet that was col- 
lected by Alexander for the descent of 
the Indns 

® Pliny, following Onesicntns, says 
that the fleet took its departure from a 

E lace which he calls Xylenepolis , but 
e complains that his author does not 
more accmately describe its position 
“ Pnmumque Xylenepohs ah Alexandro 
condita, unde ceperunt exordium, juxta 
quod flumen, aut nhi fuent, non satis 
explanatui ” {Nat JStd yi 2S, § 96) 
The words “Juxtaquod flumen^’ can 


only mean, “which of the branches of 
the Indus ” 

Xearchus, as reported by Airmn 
(Jndtca^ c 21, § 2), sa>s only that they 
took their departure ftom the naval 
station (a-rrh rod vau(rTd0/j.ov\ and Alex- 
ander had caused so many of these to 
be constructed in the delta of the 
Indus, that the expression conyeys no 
information The suggestion of Dr 0 
Muller, that it was situated on the 
island of Killouta (KiK\ovrh\ men- 
tioned by Arnan in his other work 
{Anab n 19) as the place where Alex- 
ander stationed bis fleet m descending 
the Indus, is plausible enough, but 
rests on no definite foundation 
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petually shifting, it is impossible to fix its position with any 
certainty Three days were employed m dropping down the 
xiyer, the bar at the entrance of which presented so formidable 
an obstacle as to induce the Greeks to cut a channel through 
a nairow bank of sand in order to reach the open sea ^ Having 
thus entered the ocean they proceeded as far as a sandy island 
called Orocala, and the next day reached a large and con- 
venient harbour, to which Nearchus gave the name of the 
Poit of Alexander 

§ 3. Heie they remained for some time* Nearchus had 
originally intended not to commence his voyage until a later 
period of the year, when the monsoon, concerning which the 
Greeks had obtained accurate information, should be fully 
past , but the attacks of the natives had become so trouble- 
some, aftei the departure of Alexander, that he had set out 
earlier than he designed The consequence was that he found 
the south-west monsoon still blowing with great violence, and 
having found a secure station in the Port of Alexander, he 
remained theie twenty-four days until the wind abated It is 
probable that the haibour which afforded him this opportune 
sheltei was no other than the port of Kuirachee, now one of 
the most frequented sea-ports in this pait of India ^ During 
then stay heie the troops subsisted to a gieat extent on shell- 
fish, the enormous size of which, as compared to those in the 
Euiopean seas, natuially struck them with astonishment. 

When the fleet was able to put to sea again (about the 
beginning of November), it proceeded along the coast towaids 
the west, and in five days reached the mouth of the nvei 
Arabis, having accomplished a distance (accoxding to then 
reckoning) of a thousand stadia (100 G miles) from the mouth 
of the Indus ^ This distance is undoubtedly over-stated and 
the details of this part of the voyage cannot be made out with 
any distinctness; but the Arabis, at the entrance of which 
they found a commodious port, is undoubtedly the Poorally, 


* Arnan, Indica, c 21, § 6 


' Note C, p 546 


’ Ibid 0 25, § 3 
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the only considerable stream on this part of the coast, near 
the mouth of which is a small town called Somneanee, that is 
a place of some trade ® 

§ 4 The coast thus far had been held by the Arabics, whom 
Ariian calls the last of the Indian tubes From hence the 
navigatois proceeded along the coast of the Orit?e, and after 
three days’ voyage — duiing which they encountered a severe 
gale, in which they lost three of their ships — ariived at a 
place called Cocala, where, though there was no haibour, but 
merely an open roadstead, Nearchus landed his crews m older 
to refiesh them after the fatigues they had undergone Here 
he was met by Leonnatus, who (as we have seen) had been left 
behind by Alexander foi that purpose, and was able to take 
on board provisions for ten days, as well as to repair his ships, 
and recruit his crews out of the forces of Leonnatus ^ 

Sailing hence with a fair wind he made good a course of 
500 stadia to the mouth of a river, or lather torrent, called 
the Tomerus, where his landing was opposed by the natives 
in arms, and had to be effected by force, under circum- 
stances strongly resembling those to be found in many modern 
voyages of discoveiy The victory was indeed an easy one . 
the natives appear to have been mere savages, unacquainted 
with the use of iron 01 any other metal, and using sharp stones 
for knives, and speais with the points hardened in the fire ^ 
Here Nearchus again remained for six days, and then made a 
short day’s voyage to a place called Malana, which is termed 
by Arrian the limit of the Ontas* 

This pait of the voyage piesents no geographical difficulties. 
The site of Cocala cannot indeed be identified, because there 
IS nothing to mark it, the locality being a mere open beach, 
off which it was possible for the ships to anchor But the 
river Tomerus corresponds with that now called the Muklow, 
or Hingul and Malana may be clearly recognized in a head- 


® Kempthorne, m Geogr Journal^ ^ Aman, indtea, c 23 

vol V p 264 Pottmger’s TraveU ® Ibid c 24 

tn JBeloocMsicmf p 11 
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land which still preserves the name of Cape Malan or Malm 
The distances however, as nsnal, are greatly overstated, the 
whole length of the voyage along the coast of the Ont^ being 
estimated at 1600 stadia (160 G miles), while the real dis- 
tance does not exceed 900 stadia in a dixect line, and the 
wmdings of the coast are very trifling 

§ 5 From this point began the navigation along the barren 
and desolate coast of the Ichthyophagi, the name given by the 
Greeks to the poor miseiable savages who inhabited the sea- 
coast of the Mekran, oi Gedrosia This sterile tract extends 
for a space of more than 400 G miles from Cape Malan to 
Cape Jask, preserving throughout a veiy uniform diiection 
from E to W., and presenting but few prominent geographical 
features. It is well described by Neaichus, in much the same 
terms as have been repeated by modern voyagers, as a barren 
and inhospitable coast, though presenting from distance to 
distance spots where palm-trees giew, and water was to be 
procured. Even where the coast was apparently a mere tract 
of baiien sand, water was generally to be obtained (though 
often of bad quality) by digging wells of moderate depth 
near the shore ® The difficulties of the fleet on this account 
were consequently not so great as had been encountered by 
the army under Alexander The time of yeai also was favour- 
able, the winds at this season blowing generally piettily 
steadily from the land, and we do not hear of their encoun- 
tering any gales, or being detained by contrary winds, through- 
out this part of their passage Both the dangers and the 
hardships of this part of the voyage appear indeed to have 
been gieatly exaggerated. Nor can we wonder at this They 
were proceeding along an unknown coast, with a vast and 
unknown ocean beside them and such exploring expeditions 
were almost entirely new to the Greeks It was doubtless the 
same feeling that led them vastly to overrate the distances 


« c 26 The same thing is (See Vmoent, p 234:, and the authorities 

^ found to he the case at the pi esent day quoted hy him ) 
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actually traversed The voyage along the coast of the Ich- 
thyophagi, which had occupied them twenty days/ was esti- 
mated hy Nearchus at ‘‘a little more than 10,000 stadia” 
(1000 G* miles), which, after making reasonable allowance 
for the windings of their course, along a coast offering few 
considerable sinuosities, is nearly, if not quite, double the truth/ 
The natives of these sterile shores subsisted, as they do at 
the present day, almost entirely upon fish, which they fre- 
quently devoured law, at other times drying it in the sun, and 
pounding it into a sort of meal, of which they formed a kind 
of cakes Even the few horses and cattle they possessed were 
compelled to subsist on the same food ^ They had veiy few 
boats and relied principally upon the supply of fish left 
stranded on the beach, or caught in stake-nets set up near the 
shoie Even their huts were constructed m great part of 
fishes’ bones in those of a superior kind they employed the 
bones of whales by way of beams or door-posts This descrip- 
tion of the natives and their habits of life comcides precisely 
with the observations of modern voyagers^ So strongly 
marked are the natural conditions, by which those habits have 
been inexorably presciibed ^ 


^ F^ee the careful computation by Dr 
Vincent Pliny, however, says that it 
took them thirty days, and his authority 
on a point of this sort is not wholly 
worthless 

® It may be observed that 10,000 
stadia m 20 days would give 500 stadia 
a day, which is just the average of a 
day’s voyage, as estimated hy Soylax 
This gives ru'-e to a suspicion that the 
statement of the distance as given by 
Nearchus was merely based upon this 
rough mode of computation 

» Indica, 0 29 , Strabo, xv 2, § 2 
The same thing takes place at the 
present day Lieut Kempthorne says 
** The inhabitants still live entirely on 
fish, the cattle having much the same 
diet as their masteis, for the country is 
wholly destitute and barren, and yields 
no soA of grass Vast stores of oysters, 
crabs, and all kinds of sbell-fisdi are 


found on the coast, of which Nearchus’s 
description is generally very accurate 
In many places, both here and m 
Arabia, the cattle are fed entirely on 
dried fish and dates, mixed together, 
on account of the great scarcity of 
grass in these sunburnt and sandy 
regions ’’ (Journal of Geogr Soc voi v 
p 270) 

The strange assertion of PImy (H* iV 
VI 23, § 95), that Alexander “ forbade 
the Ichthyophagi to subsist on fish,” 
would have been equivalent to con- 
demning them all to starvation 

^ Kempthorne, I c pp 270-273 The 
authority of two earlier voyagers, Capt 
Blair and Lieut Porter, is quoted by 
Dr Vincent to the same effect 

* The modern name for this country, 
the Mekran or Makran, is in all prob^ 
bilily derived from Mahi-Khoran, ‘"fish- 
eatera,” and thus exactly corresponds 
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§ 6. The geographical details of this part of the Paraplus 
offer no special interest, hut they may for the most part be 
identified without difficulty, after making due allowance for 
the exaggeration of the distances The first day’s voyage 
from Malana brought them to a place called Bagisaia, where 
there was a commodious port, after which they had to round a 
lofty promontory standing far out into the sea. This is clearly 
the headland now called Cape Aiabah, on the east side of 
which IS a bay, forming a deep and commodious port Two 
days’ voyage from thence brought them to a place called 
Oalama, where there was a village and a few palm-trees This 
name is still retained by a small iivex called the Kalami and 
the island mentioned by Nearchus as about 100 stadia distant 
from the mainland is readily recognized in that now called 
Ashtola, one of the few islands along this coast, from which 
it IS really about twelve miles distant^ The next point of 
importance was a lofty headland called Mosama, projecting 
160 stadia into the sea, on the west side of which they found a 
well-sheltered port.* This can be no other than the promon- 
tory now called Passenee, or Pasni, with a town of the same 
name, but the town and port are on the east side of the 
headland, instead of the west. 

Here they found only a small village of fishermen, but 
obtained an important assistance by takmg on board a pilot 
who was acquainted with the coast from thence to the con- 
fines of Carmania, and under his guidance and direction the 
lemainder of the voyage presented compaiatively little diffi- 
culty. From this time we find them sailing much at night in 
ordei to take advantage of the land breeze Meanwhile their 
provisions were beginning to fail them, especially corn, of 
which they do not appear to have been able to get any addi- 
tional supply after leaving Oocala. But, on the sixth day 
after leaving Mosarna, havmg found a town on a hill, with 


to the appellatioH of lohthjophagi 
giYCH them by the Greeks (See 
Hughes’s Baloochutan^ P 152 ) 


^ Kempthome, p 266 See Note D, 
p 547 

* Indica^ 0 26 
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some signs of cultiration round it, Nearclms landed ins troops, 
and by making a hostile demonstration, compelled the inha- 
bitants to furnish him with such stores as they possessed. These 
were howeyer for the most part limited to cakes of meal made 
from dried fish, m the manner already described, with a slight 
mixture only of wheat oi barley-flour This town, the name 
of which IS not given by Arrian, appeals to have been 
situated on the bay of Gwettur, but the exact site cannot be 
identified ^ 

§ 7 Fiom this point their voyage was conducted with much 
greater expedition than before They had evidently acquired 
greater confidence in their navigation, besides having the 
advantage of a native pilot , and the crews suffered so much 
from scarcity of provisions, especially from the total want of 
flour or gram of any kind, that Nearchus was obliged to piess 
the voyage by every means in his power. They thus accom- 
plished a distance according to their own computation of 
3750 stadia in six days — a rate of progress far exceeding what 
they had perfoimed in the earlier part of their voyage. In the 
last instance they sailed on thiough a whole night and day 
continuously, in order to leach a long low headland, which 
formed the boundary between the Ichthyophagi and Karmania, 
and the next day, after rounding this point, they found them- 
selves at a place called Badis, in a land of comparative fertility, 
where they were able to procure both dates and gram m 
abundance The site of Badis may be fixed at, or in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the modern town of Jask; and the low 
promontory is undoubtedly Cape Jask, which forms a pro- 
minent feature on this line of coast ® 

® Indzca, oc 27, 28 on the other hand no mention of any 

® There is considerable confusion (as promontory answering to Cnpe Jask is 
Pr Tincenfc has pointed out) m the found m the Alexandrian geographer 
earlier descriptions of this coast, be- There can be no doubt as to the cor- 
tween Cape Jask and Cape Bombareek, reetness of the identification of Cape 
the next headland towards theXW, Jask (Vincent, voL i pp 280, 285) 
which IS also a long low pomt, though the uncertainty of the modem names 
marked by a singular detached rock may serve as a warningin similar cases 
Tins 18 the Oarpella of Ptolemy, hut which occur so frequently in companng 
is not mentionecf by JSTearchus, while the accounts of ancient gcograplw rs 
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§ 8 Before we proceed to follow the fleet on its subsequent 
progress along the coasts of Carmama and Persia, we must 
advert to two other points connected with the eailier part of 
the voyage The first of these is the cuiious account given 
by ISTearchus of then battle — the expression is not exagger- 
ated — with a swarm of whales, which took place off a town 
called Cyiza The presence of these sea-monsters was first 
announced by the columns of water shot up into the air by their 
“ blowing a phenomenon which was at first taken for water- 
spouts, but when the sailois were told by then native guides 
that they were produced by whales, they were so terrified that 
the oars fell fiom then hands ” Nearchus, howevei, encouraged 
them, and having drawn up his ships “ in order as if for battle,” 
commanded them all on a given signal to row rapidly forwaid 
towards the animals, and as they drew near to raise loud shouts, 
while the trumpets sounded for the attack, and the row'ers made 
as much noise as possible with then oais The astonished 
whales naturally plunged into the depths of the sea, and 
though they afterwards reappeared m another spot, the appre- 
hensions of the sailors were removed, and Nearchus was hailed 
with loud applause as the savioui of the fleet ^ Such was the 
terror of the crews on this occasion that it appears to have 
produced as much effect on then minds as all their suffeimgs 
from hunger and other hardships At the present day whales 
are still frequently met with in this part of the Indian Ocean, 
and it is not uncommon for a steamer bound from Aden to 
Bombay to encounter “ a school ” (as it is termed) of whales 
similai to that which caused such alarm to the fleet of Nearchus 
They however rarely approach so near the coast 
§ 9 A much more startling assertion is, that while the 
navigators were following the coast of India (under which head 
Nearchus included the territory of the Arabies and Oritae, but 
not that of the Ichthyophagi), they found the shadows not to 
follow the same rule as in other countries, but either the sun 


7 Aman, Indtca^ o. 30 Strabo, xv 2, § 12, p 725 
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was vertical at noon, or the shadow was cast to the south He 
added, that the constellations and stars, which had usually been 
high in the heavens, nov rose only just above the horizon, and 
those that were elsewhere constantly visible, rose and set again 
after a short inteival ® Both these phenomena would of course 
be really observed by navigators in the Indian Ocean who 
advanced far enough to the south to be well within the tiopic * 
but it IS certain that no such effect as that fiist stated could be 
witnessed by Nearchus and his comrades, who at no period of 
their voyage were in a lower latitude than 24® 70', or more 
than a degree north of the tropic Moreover, the time of year 
(November) was one in which the sun would be far to the 
southward of the equator, and therefore no such appearance 
could be seen, even had the voyagers penetrated — ^which 
assuredly they did not — far within the tropic. The only solu- 
tion of this difficulty that seems to present itself is, that 
Arrian, though in general reporting his authority with great 
clearness, has in this instance misunderstood his author, and 
represented Nearchus as stating, as a matter of his own exjye- 
rtenee and ohservahon, that which he had only reported as a 
fact witnessed by those who continued the navigation of the 
Indian coasts farther to the south ^ 

§ 10 After having refreshed his crews at Badis, Nearchus 
continued his voyage along the coast of Oarmania, which, as he 
correctly observed, had from this point a general direction 
towards the north-west, and after proceeding 800 stadia they 
came in sight of the lofty promontory, called by the natives 
Maceta, which stands on the opposite side of the strait at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, and bemg only about 30 G 
miles distant would of course be readily seen from the Persian 
coast ^ Here Onesioritus, who appears to have acted as second 

« Arnan, Indtea, c 25 terannatiou of a craggy ndge of moHn- 

^ Note E, p 518 tarns rarming throiigli the whole pro- 

^ Cape Maceta is undoubtedly the vmoe of Oman in Arabia, and here 
same with the conspicuous headland abutting on the sea It is so high as 
now caUed Cape Mussendom it is to be visible, not only from the coast 
lofty and rugged, and forms m fact tho immediately opposite, but all the way 
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in command, urged Nearckus to cxoss tke straits to this head- 
land, and prosecute then exploiation along the coast of Arabia 
Foitunately for the fleet Nearchus opposed this suggestion, 
and determined to continue the voyage along the eastern coast 
Here two days more brought them to the mouth of the river 
Anamis, in the midst of a fertile distnct called Haimozia, wheie 
Neaichus halted to lepose his forces after all their toils It 
was heie that they unexpectedly fell in with a Gieek, who had 
strayed fiom the army of Alexandei, and learned to their gieat 
satisfaction that the king himself was encamped within a dis- 
tance of only five days’ journey in the interior Neaichus 
himself, having provided fox the safety of the ships by drawing 
them up on the shoie, and defending them with a rampart 
and trench, hastened to repoit to Alexandei the safe ai rival of 
the fleet, an announcement that was leceived with every 
demonstiation of joy ^ 

The river Anamis, which from this circumstance assumed so 
important a position in the naiiative of Nearchus, is clearly 
the same with the Minah or Mmab, a considerable stream that 
flows into the northern angle or bight of the bay formed by the 
Persian coast opposite to Cape Mussendom It flows through 
a very fertile district,^ and the name of Harmozia, mentioned 
by Nearchus, was peipetuated down to a recent pexiod in that 
of Oimuz, which became in the middle ages the centre of a 
flourishing and opulent monaichy.^ The position of the camp 
of Alexander, where that monarch was evidently making a pro- 
longed halt, IS too vaguely indicated to be determined with 
any ceitainty Di Vincent would place it conjectuially in the 
district of Giroft or Jeiuft, a fertile tiact in the interior, about 


fiom Oarpella (Cape Bombareek) See 
Vincent, vol i pp 31^ 321 , and 
Kempthorne, in Geogr Joum vol v 
p 272 

^ Arrian, Indtca^ oc 33-35 
* Tbe country adjoining tbe Minab 
IS one of the most fertile m Persia, and 
13 termed bj the nativea “ the Paradise 


of Persia ” (Kempthorne, p 274) 

* The name of Ormuz was onginally 
given to a town or district on the main- 
land, and was afterwards transferred to 
the island more generaUy known by 
that name, when that became the 
centre of trade, and conseciuently the 
capital of all the surrounding coasts 
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85 G miles fiom the mouth of the Mmab ® The suggestion 
IS at all events a plausible one, and would suit well with the 
statement that it was fiom this point that Hephaestion was 
appointed to lead the main body of the army by the low er road, 
through Laristan, to the sea ® 

After a few’’ days spent in lejoicmgs and festivities, Neaichus 
returned to the fleet and resumed his voyage along the coast of 
Oarmama, wuth the view of conducting the fleet to Susa. But 
his progress from thence along the eastern shores of the Per- 
sian Gulf presents compaiatively little interest Though it 
still partook m some degree of the character of an exploring 
voyage, as these coasts had never been navigated by Greeks, 
and then details were doubtless imperfectly known, there was 
a certain amount of trade earned on along them by native 
vessels, and the general direction and character of the coast 
were undoubtedly known to the Persians Prom this time 
therefore the voyage became lather w^hat we should term in 
modem days a surveying voyage than one of actual discovery* 

§ 11 Immediately aftei leaving the mouth of the Anamis 
Nearchus mentions their passing by a small island, barren and 
lugged, after which they came to a much larger one that was 
fertile and inhabited, which he calls Oaiacta This is clearly 
the large island of Kishm, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, 
while the barren islet, to which he gives the name of Organa, 
was destined at a latei period to become one of the most 
important centres of commerce in the East, and obtained a 
woild-wide celebrity under its mediaeval name of Oimuz ^ 

The succeeding points in the voyage have no particular 
interest After touching at several other islands, as well as at 
a small town on the mainland called Sisidone (probably the 
modem Duan) they visited a small island, the name of which 
IS not given, but which is noted by Nearchus for its pearl 


® Vincent, p 338 The district of I ® Arrian, Anab vi 28, § 7 See 
Jeruft IS described by Mr Abbott m Ch ipter XII p 457 
the Journal of Geogr Soc vol xxv ^ Aman, Indica^ c 37 See Hole F, 
p 46 Ip 549 
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fishery, which was carried on m the same manner as m the 
Indian Ocean ® It is remarkable that this is the only notice 
found of the peail fisheries for which the Peisian Gulf is now 
so celebrated^' As they proceeded up the sea-coast of Peisia 
Proper, the navigation became moie mtiicate and difficult, the 
coast being desciibed as abounding in shoals, rocks, and leefs, 
a character fully confirmed by modem observations On one 
occasion three of the ships got aground on a sand-bank at low 
water, but were got off in safety,^ and Kearchus had the satis- 
faction of accomplishing this difficult part of the voyage 
without the loss of a single vessel They weie however com- 
pelled to halt at the mouth of a river named Sitacus (the 
modern Jay rah) foi not less than twenty-one days to refit the 
ships and here also they laid in a fresh supply of provisions 
From hence to the head of the Gulf the rivers and headlands 
may be identified with little difficulty but the only marked 
geographical point is a peninsular headland named Mesembna, 
which IS cleaily the same occupied by the modern town of 
Abu-Shehr, or Bushiie, now the principal trading-place on the 
Gulf. 

No towns of impoitance were met with, a ciicumstance 
leadily accounted for by the barren character of the shores 
Nearchus indeed well describes the whole province of Peisia as 
divided into three natural zones or belts, of which that along 
the sea-coast is sandy and barren from the extreme heat 
farther inland comes a tract of great fertility, which enjoys a 
temperate climate, and produces all kinds of fruit, vines, &o , 
in great abundance, while it contains also extensive pastures 
and forests, and is traversed by abundant streams. Noith of 
this again is a cold and snowy region of a rugged and moun- 
tainous charactcx ^ This description is in substance repeated 


® Arrian, Indtca, c 38, § 3 
® See Chapter XII p 461, note 
^ It appears probable that the place 
■where tins accident occurred is a long 
shoal or sandbank near the western 
extremity of the island of Kishm, 


called the Bassadore Bank, where 
Lient Kempthorne himself got aground 
with his surveying vessel, the ‘ Olive’ 
(tfoumal of (xQogr Soc vol v p 280) 

* Arrian, Jndioa, o 40 
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by Strabo/ and entirely agrees with the observations of modern 
travellers 

§ 12 The boundary between Persia Proper and Susiana was 
marhed by a river called by ISTearchus the Arosis (by Strabo 
and other writers the Oreatis), which, as he remarks, was the 
largest stream he had seen since leaving the Indus This is 
clearly the modern Tab, sometimes also called the Endian, or 
Hindian (from a city of that name on its banks), which is 
decidedly the most important stream that flows into the Persian 
Gulf on its eastern side From hence the shores became so 
shoal and muddy, that the ships could no longer approach the 
land at night, as they were accustomed to do , but held their 
course along the outskirts of the mud banks till they reached 
a place called Diiidotis, at the mouth of the Euphrates, which, 
though a mere village, was a place of considerable trade in the 
aromatic productions of Arabia, which were brought thither 
by merchants from that country/ 

It IS smgular that though we are distinctly told in the first 
instance that Nearchus had been commissioned by Alexander 
to bring the fleet on to Susa,^ he had thus earned it to the 
mouth of the Euphrates, as if with the object of ascending 
that river to Babylon But having learnt at Diridotis that 
Alexander himself was on his way to Susa, he turned back, and 
after retracing his course for some distance, and passing the 
marshy lake which was formed by the waters of the Tigris, he 
entered the river Pasitigns, and ascended it with his whole 
fleet as far as the point where Alexander had thrown across it a 
bridge of boats, for the passage of his mam army to Susa 
Here the land and sea forces were once more united, and the 
voyage of Nearchus was at an end ® 

§ 13 The voyage had occupied almost exactly five months^ 

® Strab XV p 727 ^ See the careful computation of Dr 

* Aman, indtea, c 41, § 7 See Vincent, p 495 Pliny says that the 
Note G-, p, 550 actual voyage had lasted less than 

^ M 'ih c SQ three months , but it was nearly seven 

® Id c 42 Concerning the Pasi- smee Alexander had left them at Pat- 

tigris of Nearchus, see p 45C note, tala. Neither statement is accurate 
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from the time the fleet left the Indus but of this period con- 
siderable intervals had been taken up by long halts , especially 
that at first starting of 24 days in the port of Alexander, 
and more recently of 21 days in the mouth of the Sitacus 
But even allowing for all such deductions, their progress had 
been unusually slow, a circumstance which was owing in great 
part to the nature of the voyage, the object of which, as 
Nearchus distinctly urged, was not merely to accomplish the 
navigation from point to point, but to examine the coasts as 
they went along, observe the nature of the countiy, and ascer- 
tain what towns or harbours were to be found.® The fulfilment 
of these purposes necessitated a very different rate of progress 
from that of an ordinary voyage, while undei any circum- 
stances the progress of a large fleet will be much slowei than 
that of a single well-appointed vessel Hence it is altogether 
delusive to refer to the voyage of Nearchus as a specimen of 
the rate of sailing of ancient navigators, and the distances that 
they could accomphsh in a given time. 

The success with which Hearchus had completed this enter- 
prise, was a source of additional satisfaction to Alexander, 
as giving him favourable prospects for the scheme which he 
undoubtedly entertained of following it up by a similar voyage 
along the coasts of Arabia from the Persian Gulf to the Bed 
Sea , a much longer and more perilous navigation, yet one 
which would probably have presented no insuperable obstacles 
to so able and cautious a commander as Hearchus Had Alex- 
ander lived to see the completion of this greater design, he 
would not only have made a most important addition to geo- 
graphical knowledge, but would have opened up the way for 
direct trade between Egypt and India, and have thus laid the 
first foundation of that regular intercourse with the latter 
country which assumed so much importance at a later period. 
As it was, the voyage of Nearohus was destined to remain an 
isolated effort, attended with very little result that had any 


® Arim, Inditay c ^2 
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immediate bearing upon the commerce or ciYilization of the 
ancient world It was a link m a chain of which the others 
were still wanting It is indeed of pecnhar interest to ns as 
the first voyage of discovery of which we have any detailed 
narrative and it is certain that the commander displayed no 
common amount of ability in its execution. But while doing 
justice to the really great qualities of which Nearchus gave 
proof — ^to his energetic perseverance and courage, combined 
with prudence and caution — it is idle to compare him, as has 
been done by Dr Vincent, to such navigators as Columbus and 
Vasco de Gama, whose exploits have exercised an enduring 
influence upon all succeeding ages. 

» That of Hanno is, as we have seen, so imperfectly known to ns as to admit of 
no comparison in this respect 
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NOTE A, p. 526 

COMPAEISON WITH PLINY 

We cannot better appreciate the value and importance of the 
nnnsnally authentic form in whicb the voyage of Neaichns has 
been recorded to us by Arrian, than by oompaiing it with the 
account of the same voyage as given by Plmy (Nat Hist vi 23, 
§ 96-100) That wiiter appears to have followed exclusively the 
authority of Onesicntus, without comparing it with the more 
authentic nanative ofNearohus but even that of Onesicntus he 
in reality quotes only at second hand, from the work of Juba the 
Mauntanian, who had doubtless given a mere compendium or 
abridgement of the original (This appears to be clearly the mean- 
ing of the words “ indicare convemt qum prodit Onesicntus, classe 
Alexandri circumvectus in mediterranea Persidis ex India, narrata 
proxme a Juha,^^ § 96 The words “ Onesicriti et Nearchi navigatio” 
correctly descube the voyage, but certainly do not imply that he 
had consulted the mrlz of Nearchus himself while the statement 
that follows, that it contained no regular enumeration of the 
halting-places or distances (nec nomma habot mansionum, nec 
spatia) IS glaringly false, if applied to the methodical and regular 
journal that we have before us In the following extract he gives 
indeed a certain number of geographical names of rivers, head- 
lands, &G , but none that were mere halting-places (mansiones), 
so many of which occur m the woik of Nearchus, nor has he in any 
instance given the distances from point to point (spatia) The 
information he has furnished us is in this respect perfectly in 
accoi dance with what be tells us of the authority from which he 
wrote Such an enumeration however — though very meagre and 


^ This IS denied by M Hrliclis m 
his Yindicix Phmanss (p 95), but 
his view that the words “narrata 
proxiine a Jnba’^ refer to the inter- 
mediate stages between the voyage of 
Onesicntus and that which Pliny de- 
scribes as practised in bis own day 
appears to me entirely untenable Nor 


can I at all concur with bun in thinking 
that Pbny must have seen the original 
work of Neaxcbus, because be includes 
him in the list of his authorities m the 
first book It is abundantly evident 
that Plmy cites many of these autho- 
rities only at second hand 
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unsatisfactory as compared witli tlie narratiye preserved to us by 
Arrian — ^would not be without its value if the selection were made 
with method and accuracy But unfortunately, whether from the 
fault of his authorities or his own, the abstract given by Pliny is so 
utterly confused and inaccui ate that it may be safely pronounced 
altogether worthless It will be sufficient here to give that por- 
tion of it which relates to the voyage from the mouth of the Indus ' 
to the entrance of the Gulf of Persia^ After having justly censured 
his author for omitting to indicate clearly the point from which 
the fleet took its departure, he proceeds * 

“ Hmc tamen digna memoratu prodentur Arbis oppxdum a 
Nearcho conditum in navigatione ea, flumen Nahrum navium 
capax, contra insula distans Lxx stadia, Alexan^Bia condita a 
Leonnato jussu Alexandn in finibus gentis, Argcnu- portu salubn, 
flumen Tomberon navigabile, circa quod Pasirm , deinde Ichthyo- 
phagi tarn longo tractu ut xxx dierum spatio preenaviga'verint , 
insula quse Solis appellatur et eadem Nympbaium cubile, nibens, 
in qua nullum non animal absumitur, incertis causis On gens, 
flumen CarmanisB Hyctanis portuosum et auro fertile , ab eo 
pnmum septentnones apparuisse adnotaveie Arctnrum neque 
omnibus cemi noctibus, nee totis unquam Achasmenidas usque 
illo tenuisse Aeris et fern metalla et arsenici et mimi exercen 
Inde promontonum Carmanige est, ex quo in adversa ora ad gentem 
Arabise Macas trajectus distat l m p Insulae tres, quarum Oracla 
tantum habitatur aquosa, a continenti xxv ar p Insulae quatuor 
jam in sinu ante Persida Circa has hydri marini vicenum ciihi- 
forum adnataiites terruere classem” (§§ 97, 98, ed Sillig, whose 
text has been followed ) 

It IS hardly worth while to examine this extract in detail This 
has already been done by Dodwell in his Dissertation on the 
Voyage of Neaichus , by Dr Vincent (vol i p 70-76), and by Geier 
{Alex Magni JSistor Scnjptores, pp 80, 81, 104) The slightest 
comparison with the authentic narrative as preserved to us by 
Arrian will be sufficient to show that while Pliny has retained 
some names correctly, or in a form that can be easily recognized, 
and has preserved some mterestmg detached facts, the whole has 
been jumbled together in so confused a form, that we should be 
unable to derive from it any geographical conclusions at all, if we 
were not provided with the means of doing so by the assistance of 
other and more authentic sources Fortunate is it for us that we 
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possess a journal, of wbicli (as Dr Yincent remarks, p 76) “the 
accuracy is as conspicuous as tke inaccuracy of Pliny is demon- 
strable ” 

It is remarkable tbat Pliny in two or three other passages (vi 
107, 109, 124) cites Nearchus as his authority for distances along 
the coast though he appears to have found none in the narrative 
which he had before him, when he wrote the passage which we ai e 
now considering But m these cases also there can be very little 
doubt that Pliny quotes him only at second-hand, and has taken 
the statement of distances from some intermediate compiler The 
numbers given are in every instance erroneous, but this may arise 
merely fiom the coruption of the text 


NOTE B, p 526 

ESTIMATE OP DISTANCES BY SEA— SUPPOSED DIPPEBENOE 
OP STADIA 

No ancient writer (as far as I am aware) has preserved to us any 
account of the mode in which ancient navigators computed or 
estimated the distances tiaversed by them at sea No allusion is 
found to any piocess analogous to that of the modern log a simple 
device, but by no means so simple that we are entitled to assume 
it to have been m use in all ages 

In regard to the voyage of Nearohus it will be found that the 
distances are uniformly over-rated in most cases very far exceed- 
ing the truth To such an extent indeed is this the case that it 
mduced Dr Yincent to adopt the suggestion of M. D’Anville, and 
assume that Nearchus had throughout reckoned by a different 
stadium from that employed in estimating distances on land* This 
was indeed, in the time of D’Anville, the ordinary mode of solving 
such difficulties, and attempting to save the credit of ancient 
writers for accuracy But even if we overlook the extieme im- 
probability that Arixan should have continued reckoning the dis- 
tances in this part of his work by stadia of fifteen to the Eoman 
mile, while he elsewhere uniformly employs the ordinary stade 
of eight to a mile, or that theie should have existed a nautical 
stadium, not much more than half the common itinerary stade, 
without any hint of such a difference being found in any of the 
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ancient geograpliers — ^it will be found on examination that even 
tins bold hypothesis is far from removing the diffi-oulty. 

Though Dr Vincent considers himself compelled, by the wide 
divergence of the measures of Nearchus from the truth, to adopt 
the supposition that they are reckoned in these short stadia, he 
nevertheless admits that even with this resource “it is not possible 
to establish a [correct] proportion of part to part, or perhaps to 
measuie five hundted stadia in any detached portion of the course 
with satisfaction ” (p 56) Moreover when he comes to the part 
of the voyage along the coast of the lohth} ophagi, where the fleet 
encountered the greatest hardships and difficulties, he finds that “ the 
stadium of D’Anville is less applicable to this coast/^ which measures 
only 450 miles in a straight line, and 625 (according to his own 
calculation) by the course of the fleet (p 229) A pretty notable 
difference, which he explains principally by supposing that “ their 
distresses caused the distances to appear longer, at the same time 
that they engaged the mind too much to allow of accurate calcula- 
tion (p 230) What means of accurate calculation they possessed 
in any case he has omitted to tell us. But when the fleet reached 
the coasts of Carmania and proceeded up the eastern shores of the 
Persian Gulf, wheie they weie comparatively free fiom anxiety 
and encountered no serious difficulties, it is found that the error is 
in the contrary direction, “ the measures upon this coast pioving as 
erroneous from deficiency as those on the coast of the Ichthyophagi 
from excess a fault for which (adds Dr Vincent) “no better ex- 
cuse can be given than the situation of Nearchus in both instances. 
If distress magnified the length of his former measures, ease and 
security appear to have diminished those on the coast of Kar- 
mania” (p 365) But such an explanation at once excludes the sup- 
position of any real meamres or calculation whatsoever, and if we are 
compelled to fall hack upon mere vague estimates (which is un- 
doubtedly the truth) it is surely much more simple to admit those 
estimates to he for a part of the voyage more widely erroneous 
than Dr, Vincent would allow, rather than have recourse to the 
forced assumption of a different mode of reckoning, in stadia of 
a kind of which we have no other mention 
The mode in which M D’AnviHe arrived at his conclusion is 
indeed sufficiently extraordinary, and is justly rejected by Dr. 
Vincent, though he adopted his result as applied to the voyage of 
Nearchus, In a passage of Aristotle (De Ocdo^ ii. 14) already 
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adverted to, that philosopher estimates the ciroiimfereiice of the 
earth at 400,000 stadia, while it is well known that the same cir- 
cumference was calculated hy Eratosthenes at 252,000 stadia 
Therefore^ concludes the French geographer, the stadium of Aristotle 
must have been to that of Eiatosthenes as 262 to 400 , and it is 
leasonahle to suppose that this was the stadium in use among the 
Macedonians, and consequently that employed by Nearchus But 
in fact the attempt of Eratosthenes to measure a portion of a great 
circle on the earth’s surface was, so far as we know, the first real 
attempt made by any Greek to measure or calculate the circum- 
ference of the earth at all All previous measurements, or rather 
estimates, including that of Aristotle, were merely conjectural 
and the true infeience from the passage in question is, not that 
Aristotle employed a difieient stadium, but that he supposed the 
world to be vastly larger than it leallyis. We find accoidingly 
that his estimate of the earth’s cucumference was universally ^re- 
jected by later Greek wi iters, after the more accuiate investigations 
of Eratosthenes 

Major Eennell also justly rejected the Aristotelian stade of 
M D’Anville, of which no trace is found in any ancient author 
Yet he himself fell into a somewhat similar error, and was induced 
by a compaiison of numerous distances, as stated by ancient authors, 
to assume “an average of 718 to the degree,” for the Olympic or 
common stadium of Greece, giving 605 English feet to the stade, 
instead of 606 feet, which correspond with the 600 Greek feet 
univeisally recognized by the ancients as the length of the oidmary 
stadium. (Rennell’s Geogi aphy of Eerodotus^ P ^1 ) 


NOTE 0, p 528 

POET OP ALEXANDER 

This suggestion was first made by Major Eennell (Memoir of a 
Map of Eindostan, p 187), and has been adopted both by Gossellm 
and 0 Muller. The importance of the port of Kurraohee is such as 
to leave little doubt of its correctness Dr. Ymcent, in whose days 
Kurraohee was little known, placed the Port of Alexander just 
beyond Cape Monze, a view that is open to the unanswerable 
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objection tbat there is no port of the kind to bo found there , and 
he has thus thrown his whole geography of this part of the coast 
into confusion 

It must be admitted that on any view the topography of this 
portion of the voyage (from the month of the Indus to that of the 
Aiabis) remains very obscure it is difficult to understand how 
Nearchus should have rounded such a headland as Cape Monze 
without making any mention of it and the harbour cdUed Moron- 
tohara or the Port of Women, described hy Aiiian as large, roomy, 
deep, and well sheltered, though having but a narrow entrance, 
ixiyas Koi cukv/cXos koI ^ aOvs : Kal aKXvcrroz, b S’ co-ttAous i$ airrov 
O-TCV 09 , Indtca, c 22, § 5) has not yet been identified This point 
IS the more important as the name is still found m Ptolemy (vi 21, 
§ 2), and it must therefore probably have continued to be a place 
frequented hy navigators 


NOTE D, p 532 

THE ISLAND OF ASHTOLA 

Ashtola being tbe only island of any size along this coast, there 
can be little donbt that it is the same which is referred to by 
Nearchus in another passage (Aman, Indtca^ c. 31) though he there 
says it was called by the natives Nosala It was regarded hy them 
with superstitious dread, believing that whoever landed there im- 
mediately disappeared One of the transports was indeed actually 
lost, hut Nearchus touched at the island with his own ship, and 
compelled his sailors to go ashore, without any ill efiect It is 
singular that a similar superstition should stiE linger about the 
island in modem times , Captain Blair, who was one of the first to 
explore these coasts (in 1774) having been warned by the natives 
at Passenee, that it would be dangerous to approach the island of 
Ashtola, as %t was enchanted^ and that a ship had been turned into a 
rock. (Vincent, vol i p 299.) It abounds in turtle of large 
size and excellent quality but no mention is made of these by 
Nearchus, nor does it appear ever to have suggested itself to the 
minds of the Greek voyagers to avail themselves of this important 
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resoRice, tboRgli suffering so severely from want of provisions It 
IS remarkable indeed that no indication of the use of turtle as an 
article of food is found in either Greek or Roman writers 


NOTE E, p. 535 

SUPPOSED ASTRONOMICAL CHANGES 

This suggestion, winch agrees in substance with the views of 
Gossellin and Schmieder, appears to me much moie plausible than 
that proposed by Dr 0 Muller, that the statement in question was 
mtei pointed from Onesicixtus, and did not really proceed from 
Nearohus at all Apart from the improbability that Ai nan, who 
has throughout followed the nairative of Nearchus with the utmost 
faithfulness, should, in one or two instances only, introduce state- 
ments from other sources without any hint that they weie so 
derived, the particular fact in question is expressly cited as 
being stated by Nearchus (TrapaTrXmovTOiv Se r^v TvSwj/ yrjv . Xey^i 
la^iap'xps: on al cr/ctat avTOtcriv ov ravrb eTroteov, C 25) It seems 
therefore impossible to doubt that it was found in his narrative. 
But two circumstances seem to me to ooncui m favoui of the other 
hypothesis the one, that this passage occurs at the point where 
Nearchus, according to his own view, had ainved at the western 
limit of India, — the Arabics and Ontm being regarded by bim as 
Indian tribes where he therefoie seems to have paused, as we find 
him doing on other occasions, (see c 29, 38, 40) to make some geneial 
remarks on the Indian coasts and people. On such an occasion he 
might easily have introduced the mention of so remarkable a 
phenomenon (to the Greeks of those days) which he had learnt 
from Indian navigators, who weie doubtless even at thatpeiiod m 
the habit of descending the western coast of the peninsula as far as 
Malabar Even the words TrapaTrXwovrtor TvSfiv yrjv may jperliajps 
have in fact referred to such navigators, though, as they are intio- 
duced hy Arrian, they undoubtedly can have reference only to 
Nearchus and his comrades But anothei oiroumstanoo that appears 
to me unintelligible on the supposition that the statement was really 
made by Neaichus as a matter of his own experience, is, that, as 
the passage stands in Airian, these appearances were only visible 
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when they stood far out to sea, towards the south (omv fjilv im iroXXor 
rov TTovrov m Trpos fiecrrjfxfipLy^v rrpox(i>p'0(r€Lav) Now their voyage 
W 61 S throughout a coasting voyage in the strictest sense of the 
term , they were never driven out to sea by violent gales, in fact 
they anchored off shore every night It is certain therefore that 
they could never have been on any occasion more than a few miles 
to the south of the coast line , and of course no appreciable differ- 
ence in the appearance of the sun and stars could have been pro- 
duced by such a deviation On the other hand, the words just 
Cited would natuially find a place, if Nearchus were recounting the 
observations of others, and the general expeiience of navigators in 
the Indian seas 

There seems indeed little doubt that such perverted statements 
as to the astronomical phenomena observed were really made by 
Onesicntus (cited by Pliny, vi 23, § 98 , see above, p 543), and are 
quoted from him by other writers, hut it is incredible that Nearchus, 
whom we find throughout a careful and trustworthy authority, 
should have been guilty of so flagrant a departure from the truth 


NOTE E, p. 537. 

ISLAND OF OBMTJZ 

The fate of Ormuz has indeed been a singular one The island 
itself 18 not only, as it is termed by Nearchus, barren and rugged 
m a supreme degree, but wholly destitute of fresh water. Yet the 
advantages of its opportune situation at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, and of its secure harbour, rendered it in the middle ages under 
its Arabian i tilers, and still more after it had fallen into the hands 
of the Portuguese, one of the greatest empontims of trade and con- 
sequently one of the wealthiest cities of the East Barbosa, who 
describes it as it existed before its conquest by the Portuguese in 
1514, has left a curious account of the variety and extent of its 
commerce at this period, when it served as the chief entrepdt whence 
the spices, gems and other productions of India and the silk of 
China, were carried to Alexandria, Cairo, and the chief cities of the 
West (Barbosa’s Description of the Coasts of Mast Africa cmd Malcdnity 
published hy the Hakluyt Society in 18.66, pp 41-46 ) At a later 
period “the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind’’ had become proverbial * 
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for the nclieB of the East (Milton, Paradise Lost, hook ii t 2 ) 
The island continued in the hands of the Portuguese till 1622, 
when it was wrested from them hy the Persian monarch Shah 
Abbas, who demolished the city and transferred the inhabitants, as 
well as what survived of the trade, to the town of Bunder Abbas or 
Gombroon, on the mainland, nearly opposite to Ormuz, The island 
itself IS desonbed as “ a mere barren rook, formed of rock salt and 
sulphur, and entirely destitute of vegetation Its appearance is 
thus altogether the most desolate that can be imagined ” (Kemp- 
thorne m Geogr Journal, vol v p 274 ) It is inhabited only by a few 
fishermen, hut a small garrison is maintained there by the Imam of 
Muscat (For a more recent account of Ormuz, as well as of the 
neighbouring island of Kishm, see a paper by Col Pelly, in the 
Journal of Geogr Soc vol xxxiv. pp 251-258 ) The Arabic name 
of the island, before it assumed that of Ormuz from the neigh- 
bounng mainland, was Jerun or Djerun, in which some resem- 
blance may perhaps he traced to the ancient appellation, which is 
written Organa by Arrian, but appears under the form Ogyris in 
Strabo and Pliny 


NOTE G, p 539 

EIEIDOTIS 

The name of Dmdotis is not found m any ancient author But 
Strabo and other authors place a city called Teredon at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, which appears to have been a fiequented poit 
under the Macedonian kings (Ahydenus ap Euseh Ghron p 21 ) 
Hence the two have been generally identified. But this seems to 
me very doubtful, Teredon enjoyed the reputation of being an 
ancient city, founded by Nebuchadnezzar (Strabo, ii p 80, xvi 3, 
p. 765 , Dionys Perieg, v. 980), while Dmdotis is described as a 
mere village, though resorted to by the merchants of Arabia It 
was probably therefore a mere temporary mart, at the actual en- 
trance of the Euphrates, while Teredon may he sought for a little 
higher up. If there was any foundation for the tale of its ancient 
origin, rt could not have been situated really at the mouth of the 
liver m the days of Nearchus, on account of the rapid advance of 
^ the coast line The suggestion of Col Chesney (vol ii p 355) 
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that the site of Teredon is marked by a gigantic mound called 
Jebel Sanam, near the (supposed) Pallacopab biai ch of llie 
Euphrates, and about 23 miles S S W of Bassorah, is plausible 
enough 

It 16 more interesting to observe that the manner m tv Inch 
Nearchus speaks of Diridotis as situated at the modth ofilir Eiqjh afe% 
which was navigable for 3300 stadia from thence to Bc'hylon, appeals 
to show conclusively that the Euphrates in his nme still communi- 
cated with the sea by an independent channel of its own 
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SuCOESSOES OF AlBXANDEE 

Section 1 — Megasthenes — Increased knowledge of Indta 

§ 1 The death of Alexandei the Great, with the confusion 
which followed it, and the internecine struggles among his 
generals, gave a severe check to the progress of geographical 
discovery, as well as to the general advance of civilization in 
the East It is true that, for a time, the death of the great 
conqueror did not seem likely to be followed by the dis- 
solution of his empire While the rival candidates foi 
power were contending among themselves for supremacy, the 
provinces, even the remotest of them, continued to acquiesce 
in Macedonian rule, and to be governed by Macedonian 
satraps When at last a new ordei of things began to emerge 
out of the chaos, and it was evident that the great Macedonian 
empire would be permanently divided into several separate 
and independent monarchies, still the whole, or almost the 
whole, of the Asiatic conquests of Alexander remained united 
under one head Prom the time that Seleucus ISTicator esta- 
blished himself at Babylon in no 312, he became virtually 
the lord and master of all the vast regions of Upper Asia, to 
which, after the fall of Antigonus (in b c 301) were added also 
Syria and great part of Lower Asia, or what we now call Asia 
Minor. Ptolemy meanwhile had not only fortified himself in 
the undisputed possession of Egypt, but held also the im- 
poitant island of Cyprus, with the maritime cities of Phoenicia, 
still the seat of an extensive and flourishing commerce. 

Of the steps by which Seleucus established and secured his 
authority over the extensive satrapies from the Euphrates to 
the Indus we have unfortunately no information , the meagre 
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historians of this period confining their attention almost ex- 
clusively to the contests between the rival competitors for power 
But there appears no doubt that he was called upon to make 
a series of successive campaigns into different provinces, the 
governors of which had probably taken advantage of the con- 
fusion at head- quarters to establish themselves in virtual 
independence, trusting for safety to the remoteness of their 
situation, and the difficulty of approaching them. The details 
of these operations, had they been preserved to us, would 
doubtless have thrown much light upon the geography of 
Upper Asia, but as it is, they are a mere blank All that we 
learn is that by degrees Seleucus consolidated his dominion 
over the whole of the eastern provinces, which had been 
comprised in the empire of Alexander, including the remote 
regions of Bactiiana, Sogdiana, and the Paropamisus , and that 
he transmitted this extensive empire undimmished to his son 
Antiochus That prince had indeed been already established 
during the lifetime of his father (b o. 293) in the government 
of all the provinces east of the Euphrates, with the title of 
king The statement that no less than seventy-two satrapies 
were subject to the authority of Seleucus,^ if it be indeed 
founded on fact, would prove that he must have instituted a 
new administrative partition of his dominions, subdividing the 
previously existing provinces into much smaller governments , 
a measure that would indeed be dictated by sound policy, as 
tending to dimimsh the excess of power confided to former 
satraps ^ But of such a system we find no other indication. 

§ 2 On one point only do we obtain any further informa- 
tion concerning the pioceedmgs of Seleucus in the East, and 
although the statements preserved to us are even here imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, they possess nevertheless a great interest. 
It IS certain that Seleucus not only renewed the relations with 

‘ Appian, Btjrima, o 62 vnih. the view indicated m the text 

2 Dxoysen vol i p But the anthonty of Appiau on snch a 

606) assumes it as certain that such a point is nnfortnimtely worth very httle 
medsure was adopted by Seleucus, and 
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India winch Alexander had begun, but mateiially extended 
them, and acquired impoitant additional mfoimation concern- 
ing paits of that country to which the Gieek aims never 
penetrated 

So fai as we are able to discern, the Greek satraps, who 
had been appointed by Alexander to the command of the pro- 
vinces adjacent to India, maintained the Macedonian powei 
in the legions west of the Indus , but having taken pait with 
Antigonus in the contest for Upper Asia, they natuially 
found themselves on hostile teims with Seleucus, who was 
consequently obliged successively to i educe them under his 
authority This he appeals to have successfully accomplished , 
and there is no doubt that he had at one period reunited under 
his government all the provinces that lay west of the Indus 

Meantime an important i evolution had taken place in the 
regions east of that river A native chief, whom the Greeks 
name Sandracottus— the original Indian form of the name is 
Ohandra-gupta — had overthiown in succession the petty native 
dynasties that weie reigning in the Punjab and had thus 
become the founder of a powerful monarchy, which he had 
subsequently extended by his arms eastward, from the banks 
of the Sutledge to the Jumna and the Ganges, where he 
oveithrew the poweiful monarchy of the Piasians, and thus 
established his authority over the whole of the north of India ^ 
As soon therefore as Seleucus had recovered possession of the 
countries west of the Indus, he found himself in the piesence 
of a powerful and warlike monarch, commanding resources of 
a very different character from any that had been opposed 
to Alexandei^ In such a state of things the occurience of 
hostilities between the two was almost inevitable, but of the 


^ Justin, XV 4 For the history of 
Sandracottus and the revolution ejBfeoted 
by him in the kingdom on the banks of 
the Ganges, founded neaily a century 
before by the Magadha dynasty, see 
Lassen’s Indtsche AlteHlmmer, vol ii , 
Dunote, Gesch de& AUcrthumSi vol ii 


pp 356-361 

Of couise the statements that San- 
dracottus was at the head of an army 
of 400,000, or, according to others, 
600,000 men, are to be taken merely as 
instances of Oriental exaggeration 
(Strabo, XV p 709, Pint Alex 62) 
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circumstances and character of these we are almost wholly 
ignoiant It appears certain that Seleucus crossed the Indus 
and invaded the dominions of the Indian king, but it is 
probable that he did not advance far at all events it is clear 
that the final result of his operations was not successful, as by 
the treaty which he ultimately concluded with Sandracottus, 
he not only yielded all claims to the Punjab, but ceded a 
portion of the distiicts of the Paropamisus and Arachosia, 
which had been previously held by the Macedonians, so that 
both banks of the Indus were now united under the authoiity 
of the Indian king ® Seleucus however received in exchange 
not less than five hundred elephants — an addition to his forces 
which he may well have regarded as an ample equivalent for 
the precarious possession of a few remote and barbarous dis- 
tricts He hastened to return to Babylon to take part in the 
coalition against Antigonus (b c. 302) 

Throughout the remainder of his reign Sandracottus con- 
tinued to maintain the most friendly relations both with 
Seleucus and his son Antiochus. He sent repeated embassies 
to Babylon, while the Syrian king in return sent a Greek of 
the name of Megasthenes, who appears to have enjoyed a high 
place in his confidence and favour, as envoy to the court of 
Sandracottus Megasthenes repaired to the capital of the 
Indian king, at Palibothra on the Ganges, where he resided 
for some time, and bi ought away an amount of information 
concerning India in general, which became for a long time 


® Tlie supposition that Seleucus 
himself had penetrated as far as the 
Ganges, though adopted by several 
early wiiters, some of whom even sup- 
posed him to have advanced to Pali- 
Dothra, is wholly untenable, and is 
deservedly rejected by Hohertson and 
others Piinys expression, “Reliqua 
inde Seleuco Nicatori peragrata simt,” 
would oertamly seem to imply that the 
Inng had really advanced as far as the 
Jumna, hut even this is at least veiy 
doubtful, and very little reliance can 


be placed upon the precise phraseology 
of such a writer as PImy (compare 
his expressions concerning Fatrocles) 
The subject is well discussed by 
Schwanheok m his edition of the frag- 
ments of Megasthenes, pp 12-18 
® Strabo, xv 2, § 9, p IM, Appian, 
Synaoa, c 55 The extent of the ter- 
ritory ceded is not clearly indicated 
It probably comprised only the districts 
between the west bank of the Indus and 
the mountains 
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tte foundation and piincipal authority for all that the Greeks 
knew in regard to that conntiy 

§ 3 The woik of Megasthenes has unfoitnnately peiished , 
but laige extracts fiom it have been preserved to us, especially 
by Airian and Strabo, both of whom have taken it as the base 
of them descriptions of India, in regard as well to its natural 
features, as to its political institutions and to the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants ^ A considerable amount of informa- 
tion had indeed been already collected by the companions and 
generals of Alexander, and given to the world by Nearchus, 
Onesiciitus and others, and it is not always possible to separate 
distinctly the statements derived from these different sources 
In taking a brief review of the real extent and value of the 
knowledge of India acquired at this time by the Greeks, it 
is of little consequence to observe this distinction, but in 
general it may be assumed that the statements of Strabo and 
Arrian, for which no other authority is expressly cited, aie 
derived from Megasthenes 

§ 4 Already before Alexander had reached the banks of the 
Hyphasis he had received information of the existence of a great 
and powerful empire established on the banks of the Ganges, the 
resouices of which weie doubtless greatly exaggerated by the 
native reports that were transmitted to him. According to these 
statements, Xandrames, the king of the Prasians, who ruled over 
the whole of the teiiitories east of the Jumna, commanded an 
army of not less than 200,000 infantry, 20,000 cavalry, 3000 
elephants, and more than 2000 war-chariots ^ But with every 
allowance for exaggeration, theie seems no doubt that even at 
this period there really existed a powerful monaichy, com- 
bining under its sway the whole of the fertile regions from the 
Jumna to the mouths of the Ganges while the overthrow of 
the then existmg dynasty by Sandiacottus seems to have im- 

The fragments of Megasthenes have are contained also an the 2nd volume 
been collected, and published, with an of the Fmqmenta MtBtorworum Gtjb- 
excellent introduction, containing a corum, edited by 0 Muller 
fail inq^uuy into his life and writings, « Dxodor xvii 93 Compare Pint 
by Sohwanbeok, 8vo, Bonn, 1846 They Alesn 62, whoso numbers are still higher. 
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parted fresli life and vigour to the whole empire, at the same 
time that he so mateiially extended its confines towards the 
west The seat of government had been already established at 
the city which the Greeks called Pahbothra, a form under 
which we readily recognize the native appellation of Patali- 
putxa , it was situated at the junction of the Ganges with the 
Sone, a few miles above the modem city of Patna ^ 

§ 5 On his journey to the capital Megasthenes followed 
what was termed the loyal load,” and it is to him that we are^ 
indebted for the only definite geogiaphical data that have been j 
preserved to us by ancient writers concerning this pait of 
India Unfortunately his statements of distances have been 
tiansmitted to us only by Pliny, ^ and the numbers as they 
stand cannot be regarded as trustworthy But the general 
line of loute may be clearly followed The principal points oi 
stages aie thus given — ^^Prom the Hyphasis to the Hesydrus 
(Sutledge), 168 Boman miles ; thence to the lomanes (Jumna), 
the same distance , thence to the Ganges, 112 miles , to the 
Ehodapha, 119 miles (though otheis made this distance 325) , 
to the city of Oalinipaxa, 167 miles (or according to others 
265) , thence to the confluence of the lomanes and Ganges, 
620 miles ; to the city of Palibothra, 425 , to the mouth of 
the Ganges, 638 miles 

Setting aside the distances, which are involved in hopeless 
confusion,^ we find the most important points on ^i^lme of 
route correctly given , it proceeded acioss from the Sutledge to 
the Jumna, thenco to the Ganges, and afterwards descended 


® The true site of Pahbothra was 
first pointed out hy Major Eeunell 
(M&movr of a Map of Indta^ p 50) 
His view has been generally adopted 
by recent writers 

^ Eratosthenes appears to have 
availed himself of the same authority, 
when he reckoned 10,000 stadia from 
the Indus to Pahbothm (ap Strab xv 
1, § 11) The startling discrepancy 
between this statement, and the num- 
bers giveu by Pliny is an additional 
prooi of the utter imwoithiness of the 


® Plin -Hist Nat vi 17, § 63 
® Plioy himself tells us that the 
numbers were variously given by his 
anthormes, and the instances m which 
he adds the different statements show 
how wide was the divergence between 
them When we add to this cause the 
diversity of numbers found in our 
existing MSS of Pliny, we may well 
pronounce any attempt to reconcile or 
explain them to be wholly futile 
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the valley of that river as far as the junction with the Jumna 
at Allahabad. The site of Calinipaxa, which, from the way in 
which it IS mentioned, would seem to have been a place of im- 
poitance, is wholly unknown nor can we identify the iiver 
Ehodapha among the numerous tiibutaiies of the Ganges 
Megasthenes, indeed appears himself to have enumerated nine- 
teen tributaries of the great stream, of which the names have 
been pieserved to us,^ but in no coiiect geographical sequence, 
and without any statement of distances hence then identi- 
fication IS veiy unceitain ® Among the names that can be most 
clearly recognized is that of the Sonus, mentioned both by 
Arrian and Pliny, and still called the Sone, which falls into 
the Indus at Palibothia 

§ 6 Megasthenes was probably the first Greek who ever 
reached the banks of the Ganges— certainly the first writer 
who transmitted any account of it from personal observation 
That his account should be tinged with exaggeration is not to 
be wondered at. We have seen how greatly they magnified m 
their reports the real dimensions of the Indus and its tributary 
waters and the sacred stream of the Ganges was still more 
calculated to impress the imaginations of those who gazed upon 
it for the first time We are told that it was 100 stadia in 
width at its narrowest point, and that where its waters spread 
out freely, one bank could not be discerned from the other ® 
Of its sources he had of course no definite knowledge, but was 


4 They are given by Arrian (Indica, 
c 4), but m a very caieless and per- 
funotoiy manner Pliny also states 
the whole number at nineteen, but 
gives the names of only four, “ besides 
those already mentioned,” % e , the 
lomanes and Ehodapha, and apparently 
regards these as the only ones that 
were navigable (B N vi 18, § 65), 
though this IS directly at variance with 
the statement of Arrian 
Tiie omission in the former list (that 
of Arrian) of the lomanes or Jumna, 
the most important of all tributaries of 
the Ganges, and which was uiiques- 
fionahly known to Megasthenes, as it 


IS twice mentioned in the description 
of the royal road,” is nnaccountable 
But it shows how little reliance can he 
placed on such enumerations, when 
leporied at second hand 

® It has been attempted to determine 
them by means of the Sanscrit names, 
but it must be confessed with very im- 
perfect success 

® Arrian, Indica^ 4-, § 7 The state- 
ments quoted by Pliny are somevhat 
more moderate, making it only eight 
Eoman miles at the narrowest, and 
100 stadia in average width (Plin E N 
vx 18, § 65), 
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correctly informed that it took its rise m the Indian Caucasus 
(the Himalaya), and after flowing at jSxst to the south, then 
turned eastwards, and pursued an easterly course as far as 
Palibothra'^ Of the great bend that it makes towards the 
south, aftei passing that city, he had no knowledge, but 
desciibed it as holding on the same course to its mouth m the 
Eastern Ocean It is remarkable that he particularly stated 
that it had but one mouthy as distinguished from the Indus, 
li^ch formed a Delta® So imperfect was his information 
concerning the course of the river below Palibothra, that he 
seems to have had no idea of the complicated network of rivers 
really formed by the Ganges and its numerous arms, before 
they enter the Gulf of Bengal 
Palibothia itself was described as a veiy large city, situated 
at the confluence of the Ganges with another river (the Sonus 
or Eiannoboas),® and built in the form of a parallelogram, 
eighty stadia in length, and fifteen in breadth it was sur- 
rounded only with a wooden wall or stockade, but pierced with 
loopholes, and flanked by numerous towers, besides an outer 
ditch of vast dimensions, which was filled with water from the 
neighbouimg riveis ^ But no details aie preserved to us of 
aichitectuxal splendour, or of that magmficence in the deco- 
rations of the court and palace which we aie accustomed to 
associate with the capitals of Oriental potentates 

§ 7 The other cities of India, we are assured, were so 
numerous that they could not be counted, but Megasthenes 


Strabo, xv 1, § 13, p 690 
® Strabo, I c 

^ Some confusion bas arisen in con- 
seq^uenoe of tlie statement that the nrer 
at the confluence of which with the 
Ganges Palibothra was situated was 
the Erannoboas (Arrian, Indtca^ c 4 
The name is accidentally omitted by 
Strabo, haying evidently fallen out of 
our text See Kramer’s note), while 
the rums generally regarded as those 
of Pataliputra are placed near the 
junction of the Sone, a large nver, the 
name of which, as already observed, is 
readily recognised in the Sonus of 


Arnan and Plmy But although these 
authors certainly regarded the two 
rivers as distinct, there can he little 
doubt that they were in fact only two 
names for the same stream, the name 
Erannoboas being only a Greek form of 
the Sanscrit Hyranyavahaa (the golden 
armed), which is the poettral desig- 
nation of the Sone (see Bitter, JErd- 
hunde, vol iv pt 1, p 508) 

^ Strabo, xv 1, § 36 , Aixmn, Indwa, 
c 10 According to Biodoius 39), 
Palibotihra was founded and fortifi^ 
by Hercules 0 
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estimated — of comse from mere hearsay authority — the num- 
ber of nations or tribes that inhabited it at not less than a 
hundred and eighteen^ Of these, the Piasians, in whose 
country Palibothra was situated, weie accounted the chief. 
Their lelation with the Gangaiidas,^ whose name is also fre- 
quently mentioned by Greek authois, is not cleaily indicated , 
but the latter appellation seems to have been applied m a 
general way to all the inhabitants of the valley of the Ganges, 
while that of Prasians is evidently only the Gieek foim of the 
Sansciit Piatschia — the people of the East — and was thus not 
a true ethnic appellation It had doubtless been used to desig- 
nate the kingdom founded on the banks of the Ganges, in 
contradistinction to those of the Punjab 

All the information collected by Megasthenes points to the 
conclusion that at this period the Indian monaichy was a 
powerful and well-oiganized government the king was sui- 
rounded by a number of counsellors, who assisted him in 
maintaining a strict supeiintendence ovei all blanches of the 
administration justice was well administered care bestowed 
upon the maintenance of the highways and the revenues 
diligently collected. Sandiacottus is said to have kept up 
a standing army of 400,000 men, with 30,000 cavalry and 
9000 elephants^ These numbeis are doubtless exaggerated, 
but there seems no reason to doubt the fact that his forces 
were really very numeious and well oiganized The king 
himself, except when he went out to war oi the chase, oi foi 
the performance of some special sacrifices, was haidly evei 
seen Within his palace he was attended only by women, 
some of whom even accompanied him on his hunting expedi- 
tions and in war, and were especially charged to watch over 
his personal safety 

2 Arnan ( c 7) justly remaiks Herodotus, wlio dwelt west of the 
on the inadequate means of infomation Indus 

possessed hy Megasthenes for such a * Strabo, xv 1, § 53, p 709 Plmy, 
statement as usual, adopts the still more exag- 

^ The name is written by Plutarch geratod statement of 600,000 as die 
(Alex, 62) Gandandss, but they had number of the uifantrv (E N vi 19, 
nothing to do with the Gandaui of §68), 
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§ 8. Of the pecnliai institutions of the Hindoos, their divi- 
sion into castes could not fail to attract the attention of the 
Greeks, and the statements of Megasthenes upon this subject, 
though not free from eiror, axe in themselves very curious and 
interesting. According to his account the Indians weie in his 
time divided into seven classes, eveiy one of which kept itself 
quite distinct from the otheis, and could neither intermarry 
nor pass from one class to another The first of these was 
formed by the wise men or philosophers, by whose advice and 
direction everything was managed the second consisted of 
the agriculturists or tillers of the soil the third, of shepherds 
and hunters the fourth, of artisans and traders the fifth, of 
soldiers the sixth, of inspectors, or official supenntendents 
appointed to examine every detail of the bves of others : the 
seventh, of other officials and councillors to whom the ad- 
ministration of pubhc affairs was entrusted.^ Megasthenes was 
undoubtedly led into error by supposing these two last classes, 
which really formed very distinct bodies of men, to constitute 
separate castes He was also misled in descnbmg the shep- 
herds and hunters as similarly separated from all others : but 
these errors are easily accounted for, from the great tendency 
which has in all ages prevailed in India to render all such 
occupations hereditary, and thus maintain subordinate lines of 
distinction within the broader limits of the castes properly so 
called These, as is now well known, were really only four m 
number, namely , the Brahmins, answermg to the philosophers 
of the Greeks, but comprising also the official inspectors and 
ministers, whom they regarded as constituting the sixth and 
seventh classes; the Eshatriyas or warriors the Vaisyas, 
including herdsmen and hunters as wall as agriculturists ; and 
the Sudias, or menial class, comprising also artisans and handi- 
craftsmen of all descriptions Besides these however there 
exist what are called the mixed castes, several of which are, 


Aman, Iridtcdt o 12 , Stmbo, 
XV 1, §§39-41,46-49, Piodor ii 40, 
41 The accounts of all tUiee authors 


are taken from Megasthenes, and are 
almost exactly the same 
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accoidmg to law at least, confined to tlie practice of certain 
tiades or occupations ® 

One circumstance which, naturally attracted the particular 
attention of the Grreeks was the absence of slaves slavery as 
an institution, in the form in which it was universal in the 
West, being unknown among the Indians and though the 
condition of the Sudias was m leality little removed from that 
of a servile class, this appears to have been so far ameliorated 
in practice as to escape the obseivation of foreign visitors 
Nor do we find any allusion to the still more degraded class, 
called Pariahs, which now foims an important element in the 
social constitution of India. In other respects too the Gieeks 
were led to foim too favourable an estimate of the state of 
society among the Indians, as well as of their moral character 
But this tendency to find a kind of Utopian perfection in 
any form of society widely different from that with which the 
observer is familiar, is an error of frequent occurience in all 
ages® Thus Megasthenes represented the warrior caste as 
leading a life of perfect ease and enjoyment, when not called 
upon to go out to war, while the agricultural peasantry pur- 
sued their occupations m undisturbed tranquillity, being never 
interfered with, even when their district became the theatre of 
hostilities 

§ 9 Much attention was bestowed, both by Megasthenes 
and other Greek writers, upon the Brahmins, or philosophers 
as they termed them, whose doctrines and tenets were regarded 
by them as having much resemblance with those of Pytha- 
goras Por us on the contrary it is interesting to compare the 
notices that have been thus preserved to us, with the full 
knowledge that we now possess of the philosophical and reli- 
gious systems of the Hindoos , and it must be admitted that 
considering the difficulties under which the Greeks must have 


* See Colebrooke’s Enumeration of 
Indian ClaBses in his Essays^ pp 270- 
279 

® The flattenng picture of China by 


Voltaire (Essat sur les Mmurs ei VEspni 
des Natiom) is an instance that will 
readily present itself to the mmd of t^ 
modem reader 
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labouied in obtaining such knowledge, tbeir infoimation is 
singularly correct ’ They mention also that besides the Biach- 
manae 01 Brahmins, theie existed another sect of philosophers 
whom they term Garmanse 01 Baimanas, who led a life of haid- 
ship and privation m the ivoods, but enjoyed a gieat reputation 
for sanctity It is probable that we have heie a notice of the 
Buddhists, who weie at this time using to eminence, though 
still infeiior in importance and consideiation to the Biahmms, 
as they are justly described by the Greek writers The name 
Saimanie is piobably a coiiuption of Siamana, the native 
appellation of the Buddhist piiesthood® Others again prac- 
tised austeiities similar to those of the modern Fakeeis, 
remaining immoveable in the same position, standing or lying 
naked in the full heat of the sun, &c. The piactice of self- 
immolation by voluntary burning was also legaided by the 
Greeks as one characteristic of the Brahmins, a belief na- 
turally eonfiimed by the conspicuous instance of Calanus, who 
having accompanied Alexander on his return from India, put 
an end to his life m this manner ® On the other hand the 
custom of widows burning themselves on the funeral pile of 
their husbands — so general among the Hindoos in modern 
times — ^is noticed by the historians of Alexander only as one 
of the peculiar customs of a particular tribe — the Oathseans — 
in the northern part of the Punjab/ 

§ 10 Of the natmal productions of India the accounts 
given by Megasthenes were in general veiy accurate Pore- 


7 It IS mentionod ih one passage 
that the communications of the Brah- 
mins with the messengers sent to them 
by Alexander had to pass through 
three successive interpxeteis, allot them 
illiterate and ignorant men (Strabo, xv 
l,§64,p716) 

® The name is written rapjuavcy and 
Tep/xav^s m our MSS and editions of 
Strabo, but Clement of Alexandria, 
whose account is obviously derived 
fiom the same source, writes it 
which is doubtless the more correct 


form, for the reason given in the text 
(Clem Alexandr Stromata^ \ 15, §71) 

® He IS expressly described as having 
done this m accordance with the cus- 
tom of the country (koX 
'rrarrpicp v6ix(p, TedcVrot ^■rrl TtvpKaidif 

Strab XV 1>§64) Megasthenes, how- 
ever, denied that self-immolation was 
inculcated by the precepts of the philo- 
sophers Ibid § 68 
^ Aristobulus, ap Stiab xv 1, § 62, 
P 714, Diodor xvii 01 
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most among these may undoubtedly be reckoned the ele- 
phantSj with which the Gieeks had foi the iiist time become 
acquainted during the expedition of Alexander But not only 
has he pieseived to us many cuiious paiticulars concerning 
their natuial histoiy, and some inteiesting anecdotes of then 
sagacity, but has given a full account of the mode of catching 
and taming them, which agrees in almost eveiy paiticulai 
with those lecoided by modem travelleis^ The size and 
ferocity of the tigeis m the land of the Piasians is also men- 
tioned with wondei , and the gigantic serpents — the Pythons 
of modern naturalists — weie perhaps still more calculated to 
excite astonishment Nor can we wonder if the accounts of 
these monstious reptiles were considerably tinged with ex- 
aggeration ^ Even the pairots and monkeys weie stiange to 
the eyes of the Greeks, and boie a piominent pait in their 
nairatives. The abundance of peacocks too had been early 
remaiked by the companions of Alexander ^ They could not 
fail also to be struck with the vast forests of tiees wholly 
diffeient fiom any they knew elsewheie, and the peculiar 
character and mode of growth of the Banian or Indian fig- 
tiee IS described with great accuracy. In this instance indeed 
even their dimensions are not exaggerated The vast size of 
the reeds (bamboos) also attracted particular attention, and the 
circumstance of trees growing actually in the sea (evidently 
mangroves) is noticed with wondei.® 

Among the quadrupeds characteristic of India we find 
mention also of the rhmoceios, the name of which first became 


* Megasthenes, Fr 36, 37, ed 
Schwanbeck Arrian,; Jndzca, c 13, 
14 , Strabo, w 1, § 42 
® It was Onesicritus alone, who was 
notorions for the gross exaggerations m 
which he was wont to indulge, that 
spoke of two serpents kept m confine- 
ment by Abisares, king of a mountain 
tribe above Taxila, of which one was 
80 cubits, the otlier 140 cubits long I 
(Onesiont ap Strab xv 1, § 28, p 
698 ) This is one of the marvellous 


statements for which Onesicritns is 
justly called by Strabo tS>v icapa^6^(ap 
Anatobulus and Ne- 
aichus, as usual were much moie 
modeialo Tlie lattci mentioned a 
serpent of Ibcubils m Icngtli ' 1 & the 
largest tlial \\ as ac taally caught b^ the 
Macedonians, but added that the In- 
dians asserted they were found of much 
larger size (Arnan, Indica^ c 15, § 10) 

* Q Ourtius, IX 2, § 13. 

® Megasth. Fr 19 
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known to the Greeks at this period ® We have already seen 
how much they weie stiuck with finding crocodiles in the 
Indn&3 though subsequent ohseivation showed them that they 
were neither so numeious nor so foimidable as those of the 
Nile The lesemblance of the two rivers in this respect seems 
to have led them to expect to find hippopotami also in the 
Indus, as they thought it worth while to notice especially 
that these were not found ^ 

The great size and power of the Indian dogs — some of which 
were said to be a match foi a lion, and to despise any meaner 
foe — aie especially mentioned as having attracted the admira- 
tion of Alexander^ The most remarkable specimens weie 
those exhibited by Sopeithes, the king of a tract at the foot of 
the Himalaya, near the banks of the Hyphasis, and the dogs 
of these mountain legions aie to this day described as the 
largest and most powerful in India 

Of the moie useful productions of the country the sugar- 
cane IS noticed/ though in a manner that would hardly lead 
us to suppose it was in very extensive use, rice is well 
described, as well as the mode of its cultivation ; and cotton, 
or tree-wool, as it was called, the general use of which by the 
natives in the place of linen and woollen textures is attested 
by all Greek writers They had even noticed the fact of its 
stones or hard seeds, which had to he extracted before the 
cotton could be caided^ Silk also is mentioned, though 
ohscuiely, and was supposed to be piocuxed from the haik of 
a tiee ^ Cinnamon and other spices weie said to be pioduced 
in the south of India, fiom whence doubtless they weie 
transmitted in the way of trade to the legions on the banks 
of the Ganges.^ 


® Q Omt IX 1, §5 
’ Onesicntns alone, with his nsnal 
inaccuracy, raaintamed that there were 
hippopotami m the Indus (Strabo, xv 
1, p, 690, Arnan, Indica^ c 6) 

® Strabo, xv 1, 81, 37, Diodor 

xvii 92, Julian, Mnt itfat vm i 
The fame of tiuse Indian dogs had 
indeed previously reached the eais of 


the Greeks, as they are mentioned both 
by Xenophon {Gynegetica^ c lO) and 
hy Aii&ioilo (Hist An viii.28) They 
had probably been already imported 
into Persia 

9 Strabo, XV 1, § 20 

* Arihtobulus, ap Strab xv 1, § 21, 
p 694 

* Btiab I 0 Id § 22, p 695 
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§ 11. It IS strange that a writer who has preserved to ns so 
many valuable and trustworthy notices should have allowed 
himself to be led astray so as to lelate the most absurd and 
extravagant fables. But not only did Megasthenes lepeat the 
stoiy of the gold-digging ants, as large as foxes — a fable foi 
which theie was ceitainly some foundation, however strangely 
peiveited,^ and assert the existence of unicorns, which he 
describes as hoises, with heads like deer, and a single horn 
—a belief that still prevails m some paits of India, but 
he desciibed winged serpents, winged scorpions, and other 
cieatuies equally anomalous. Still more absuid were the 
fables that he lepeated concerning laces of men of pigmy 
stature — some only five spans in height, some only three — 
of others without nostrils, others without mouths, supporting 
themselves only by smells, of wild men who had their feet 
turned backwards, so that the heels were in front , of men 
with ears like dogs, and only a single eye in the middle of 
their forehead , and others again with ears reaching to their 
feet, on which they used to lie down to sleep ® Some of these 
marvellous tales were certainly Indian fables, which had been 
really told to the travellers,^ but others are unquestionably 
fictions already familiax to the Greeks, which were transplanted 
at pleasure from one unknown region to another 
I § 12 The direct information obtained by Megasthenes was 
I confined to the two great valleys, or plains, of the Indus and 
I the Ganges , of the mountain ranges and table-lands of the 
inteiror he seems to have had no knowledge Probably the 


* See this sub]ect discussed in 
Chapter VII p 229, Note D Megas- 
thenes added the curious statement 
that these gold- digging ants -were 
found among the Berdas, a nation 
dwelling in the mountains in the east 
of India, where there was a great table- 
land {bpQirediov) in whicli the gold was 
found (Fr 39, ap. Stiah xv i p 706} 
This points cleaily to the gold being 
derived trom the valleys of the Hima- 
laya The name of the Derdaa ib 
obviously the same with that of the 


Baradm or Baradrse of Ptolemy, whom 
that author places neai the sources of 
the Indus (Ptol vii 1, § 42), and it is 
still retained by the Uerds or Bards, 
who dwell m the mountains on the 
fiontitrs of Thibet, near the upper 
valley of the Indus 
® Megasthen Fr 29, ed Sohwanbeck 
Strabo, xv 1, § 57, p 711 Compare 
Plmy, Mist Mat vn 2, §§ 25, 26 
® on this subject the remaiks of 
Schwanheck in his mtioduetion to the 
fragments of Megasthenes, pp 61-71 
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dominions of Sandiacottns were limited towaids the south by 
the Vindhya mountains But of the general configuration 
and extent of India, as a whole, he obtained a more accuiate 
idea than under the circumstances could well have been 
expected Thus while Ctesias had asserted that India was 
equal in extent to the whole of the rest of Asia, and even 
Onesicntus had maintained that it was a thud part of the 
inhabited world, Megasthenes greatly reduced its dimensions, 
stating that its extent from the mountains on the north to the 
Ocean on the south was about 20,000 stadia (2000 G- miles) 
He added the important obseivation that its greatest length 
was from north to south , its breadth from east to west — which 
almost all other writers had regarded as the direction of its 
greatest extent— being really only about 16,000 stadia ^ Both 
statements are indeed considerably in excess of the truth — ^the 
real length of Hindustan being in round numbers about 
1800 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 1500 miles , 
but consideiing the nature of the infoimation to which alone 
Megasthenes could have access, and the vague ideas previously 
entertained by the Greeks of the geography of these countries, 
it must be admitted that his numbers present a marked 
appioximation to the real distances 

§ 13 Another point upon which Megasthenes appears to 
have been the first to obtain any definite information was 
concerning the large and important island of Taprobane, 01 
Ceylon Its name indeed had already reached the eais of the 
companions of Alexander , and was mentioned by Onesicntus, 
who stated that it contamed large numbers of elephants, of 
larger size than those of India, and added vaguely that it was 
5000 stadia extent^ without specifying whether he meant 
length ox breadth ® — and was distant twenty days' voyage from 
the mam land, Megasthenes reduced this last statement 10 


^ Strabo , 11 1, ^§4,7,12, xv r §12, 
Arrian, Ind%ca, 3, §§ 7, 8 According 
to the latter wiitcr, Hegastheiies gave 
the length at 22,300 stadia, a state- 


ment of smgulax consider- 

ing the nature of ms information 
® Strabo, xv 1, § 15, p 691 
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seven days — still a gieat exaggeiation — and added that the 
island pioduced abundance of gold and peaxls ® His informa- 
tion was doubtless derived fiom merchants who tiaded thithei 
foi this last aiticle But his geogiaphical idea of the position 
of the island was evidently veiy vague 

§ 14 Of the subsequent intercourse of the Gieek monaichs 
with India we have veiy little information We learn indeed 
that after the death of Sandiacottus, a Greek of the name of 
Daimaohus was sent by Seleucus as ambassador to his suc- 
cessor Allitrochades (Amitraghades) and that he wiote some 
account of his journey, but his authoiity is raiely cited, and 
he IS tieated by Stiabo as worthy of veiy little credit ^ Much 
more trustworthy, according to that author, was Patiocles, an 
officer who held important commands both under Seleucus 
Nicator and his son Antiochus, and was entrusted for some 
time with the chief government of the provinces on the frontiers 
of India But it is not clear that he himself visited that 
country, oi at least that he ever crossed the Indus Nor have 
we any account of the title or ohaiactei of the work in which 
he had collected the results of his researches; but his geo- 
graphical data weie considered by Eratosthenes as more trust- 
worthy than those of Megasthenes, and were made by that 
gieat geogiapher the foundation of his own dcsciiption of 
India ^ Still less do we know concerning a writer of the name 
of Dionysius, mentioned only by Pliny, according to whom he 
was sent ambassadoi to one of the Indian kings by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ® But such a mission was natural enough, with 
a view to counteract the influence of the Syrian kings, at the 
time that the Egyptian monaichs were striving to open a 
direct tiade with India, 


® Megabtliea Fi 18, Plm IT V vi ® Sliabo, ib pp 08, 69, 70 
22 HI 3 Plin Bist, Is at vi 17, § 58 

' Strabo, u 1, § 9, p 70 
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Section 2 — Bact^ian^rownce^ — Fatrochs 

§ 1. Fiom India it seems natuial to turn to anotliei quaitei, 
where we might have reasonably hoped to find that the long 
continued Macedonian dominion would have led to increased 
geogiaphical knowledge But in this case we are destined to 
complete disappointment We have seen how Alexander had 
earned his arms as far as the laxaites, and had not only 
subdued the remote provinces of Bactiia and Sogdiana, but 
had founded several cities there, and established colonies of 
Macedonian soldieis to form a nucleus of Hellenic civilization 
Nor did these settlements prove abortive. So far as our 
information enables us to judge, the cities thus founded main" 
tamed themselves for a consideiable period, while the pro- 
vinces in question, after continuing for more than sixty years 
under the government of Greek satraps, appointed by the 
Syrian kings, threw off the yoke and declared themselves 
independent of the Seleucidan monaichy ^ Their lulers how- 
ever were still of Gieek origin, and there can be no doubt that 
they continued to retain a strong tincture of Greek culture, 
notwithstanding their remote and secluded position But the 
disadvantages resulting from this cause were greatly increased, 
when the Paithians — a purely oriental tribe, probably be- 
longing to the same race with the Turks — ^who had revolted 
fiom the Syrian kings much about the same time as the Bac- 
trians, extended their dominion over the whole table-land of 
Iran, and ultimately established their authority even in the 
valley of the Tigris 


* The date of the first declaration of 
independence by the Bactnan satrap, 
Theodotns or Biodoins, cannot he 
fixed with certainty, but it may be 
determined within appioxiinate limits. 
We learn positively from Strabo (xi 9, 
§2) that it preceded the revolt of Uie 
Parthians under Arsaccs, and this is 
assigned by the best authorities to the 
year 250 BO (Clinton, Faat MetUn 


vol 111 p 18) Hence the revolt of 
B ictnana has been fixed by Bayer in 
255 BC, and by Visconti and others, 
inclndmg Professoi Wilson, iti 25b 
(Wilson’s Atuinaf p 216) Genual 
Ommiiigham woidd assign it to the 
vear 246 B 0 , but the arguments m 
favour of the cailior date appear to me 
to pieponderate. 
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§ 2 The effect of this was completely to isolate the Greek 
kings of Bactiia, and the regions over which they had esta- 
blished then lule — including Aiiana and the Paropamisus, as 
well as the provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana — from the rest 
of the Greek world and though it is certain that the geims of 
Greek civilization, once planted in these remote regions, main- 
tained their ground with singular pertinacity for a long period, 
we are almost wholly without infoimation concerning their 
progiess and diffusion. The Bactiian piovmces, noith of the 
Paropamisus, were the first to succumb undei an invasion of 
Scythian tubes from the north-east/ while the Greek rulers 
who had established themselves at the foot of the Paropa- 
misus, and on the holders of Ariana and India, maintained 
their independent position down to a later period, and were 
able at times to extend theii arms over the Punjab, and even 
the lower part of the valley of the Indus But almost all 
definite historical information is wanting in regard to these 
remote and petty kingdoms we know nothing of then poli- 
tical institutions or lelations with the native powers, while 
in a geographical point of view the result is absolutely null 
We find indeed a vague statement that these monarchs had 
carried their aims faithei into India than Alexander had done, 


* The period of this, like almost all 
the dates and facts connected with 
these Bactrian kingdoms, is uncertain 
hut the final extinction of the Greek 
dynasties m this part of Asia is assigned 
to the year 126 b o and it appears 
probable that the provinces north of 
the Hindoo Koosh fell into the hands 
of the barbanans some time before 
those on the western bolder of India 
Keccnt researches m connection with 
the corns which have been discovered 
of late years m large numbers in this 
part of Asia, have established the ex- 
istence of not less than twenty-nine 
kings or princes bearing pure Greek 
names, and consequently in all proba- 
bility of purely Greek extraction So 
gi eat a number of rulers during a period 
of only 120 to 130 yeais appears clearly 


to show that some of them were con- 
temporaneous, and reigned separately 
m Bactria proper, Ariana, or the Indum 
provinces But all attempts to arrange 
them in any definite chronological 
order, or determine their geographical 
relations, are based almost entirely 
upon mere conjecture See Wilson’s 
Anana, pp 215-300 , and an elaborate 
series of papers by Major-General 
Ounnmgham m the Numtsmattc Gho^ 
meU^ vols 8, 9, 10 The whole subject 
lias been still more recently submitted 
to a careful re-examination by Dr von 
Sallot in the ZeiUclmftfrrNumumaUlc, 
Beihn, 1878 , but his researches have 
only led him to acknowledge, even 
more strongly than his predecessors, 
the hopelessness of the task (seep 207) 
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and opened out a more extensive knowledge of that country 
and two of the kings in question, Menandei and Demetrms, 
are especially mentioned as having passed the Hyphasis, which 
had been the limit of Alexandei’s conquests to the east, and 
advanced as far as the Jumna they also recovered possession 
of the delta of the Indus, or Pattalene, and extended then 
dominion over some adjoining distiicts of the sea-coast ® But 
it IS probable that these conquests were shoitJived* Strabo 
distinctly observes that they had added nothing to the in- 
foimation previously possessed and it is certain that we do 
not find in our extant authoiities the slightest trace of any 
increased acquaintance with India, derived from the establish- 
ment of this Greek kingdom on its immediate frontiers One 
curious circumstance is however recorded, which proves the 
extent of the commercial relations maintained by these kings 
with the adjacent parts of India, that when the Greek and 
Eoman merchants visited Barygaza and the ports of Guzeiat, 
more than a century after the Christian era, they still found 
the silver coins of Apollodotus and Menander commonly cur- 
rent among the traders of that countiy 

§ 3 Equally little dn we leain during this period con- 
cemingtbe provmces beyond the line of the Indian Caucasus 
Theie is reason to believe that the Greek rulers of these 
counfiies"^founded there several flourishing cities, in addition 
to those already established by Alexander, and that the 
country rose under their government to a very prosperous 
condition® The manner in which the same result was pro- 


® Apollodorus ap Strab xi 11, § 1, 
p 516, XV 1, § 3, p 686 This Apol- 
lodoiuB, who was a Dative of Artemita 
m Babylonia, wrote a history of the 
l^arthians, which is repeatedly quoted 
by Strabo, and appears to ha\e con- 
tained some interesting notices concern- 
ing the Bactrian kings His date is 
unknown, but he seems to have written 
after the time of JEucratides, and appa- 
rently after that of Meuandei also 
His work can therefore be hardly 


placed earlier than 120 b c The frag- 
ments are published by 0 Muller in 
his Fraqmenta JStstoncomm Ormtorum^ 
vol IV p 308 

JPenplus Mans JSrytliTaii, e 47 
® Eight new cities were founded by 
Alexander in Bactnana and Sogdiana 
(Strab XI 1 1, f 4) We have no details 
concerning those founded by his suc- 
cessors, but the name of Euoratidia 
points distinctly to its having been 
founded or rebuilt by Euciatides 
[Anliochia 
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duced, at a much later period, under Timour and his suc- 
cessois, IS suflScient to show how easily such a state of things 
may have aiisen , and the scanty and passing notices found in 
the Greek writers of the wealth and power of such monaichs 
as Euthydemus and Euciatides have been abundantly con- 
fiimed in modern times by the discovery of their coins in such 
numbers as to bear the strongest testimony to the tiuth of 
these statements But of any extension of their commercial 
lelations beyond the fiontieis of the empire of Alexandei, or 
any inci eased geographical knowledge of Cential Asia we hear 
nothing ^ It IS much to be regretted that the history given 
by Polybius of the campaigns of Antiochus the Gieat in 
Upper Asia, against the lately revolted Parthian and Bactiian 
kings, has not been pieseived to us, but as that monarch did 
not penetiate beyond the liontieis of these provinces, it could 
scarcely have added anything very mateiial to our geogra- 
phical knowledge 

§ 4 Theie was indeed one author of earlier date, from whom 
Eratosthenes appeals to have derived much valuable informa- 
tion. This was Pateooles, whoso name has been already 
mentioned in connection with India, and who hold foi a con- 
siderable time under Antiochus I , the chief command of all 
the piovinces from the fiontiexs of India to the Caspian Sea 
In this position he appears to have taken gieat pains to collect 
statistical and geogiaphical infoimation concerning the coun- 
tries undei his government, and theie can be little doubt that 
we should have deiived many valuable details fiom his work 
had it been pieseived to us He is praised by Stiabo for the 
accuracy of his statements and the soundness of his judgment. 


Antiooliia in Margiana, and Soteira 
in Ana aie also ascribed to Antioclms 
Soter 

Justin’s p]iiase,'wbere be calls Theo- 
dofcus “mille urbiuin Bactriauarum 
prsetecfcus’’ (xli 4), is a mere rlietoncal 
exaggeration 

^ We know not what value to attach 


to the vague expression quob^d from 
Apollodoius by Btmbo (xi 11, § 1) that 
the Bactnan kings extended then 
dominion as far as the Seres aud tiie 
Pjiiynes ” but the passage is interest- 
lug as being the first geographical 
notice ol a people of the name of Bares, 
bo oolebiatad in after times 
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as well as for his abstinence from the fables with which so 
many wiiteis had disfignied then nairatives We are told 
moreover that he enjoyed the gieat advantage of a statistical 
account of the provinces under his rule, which had been drawn 
up by ordei of Alexander himself, and was afterwards given 
to Patrocles by one Xenocles, who had charge of the trea- 
sury ^ Though it IS probable that such a document was drawn 
up with statistical and financial rather than geographical 
objects, it must have been in any case a valuable contiibution 
to the knowledge of the countiies in question But it is un- 
fortunate that the most important geographical statement that 
IS transmitted to us on the authoiity of Patiocles is one that 
we now know to be entirely erioneous 
In the speech which Alexander himself is represented as 
addressing to his army on the banks of the Hyphasis, he 
pointed out that it was a compaiatively short distance from 
thence to the Ganges and the Eastern Sea, and added that this 
Eastern or Indian Sea was continuous with the Hyicanian 
(Caspian) on the one side and with the Persian Gulf on the 
other, all of them, as well as that which bounded Libya, being 
in fact portions of the one great ciieumfluent ocean® The 
voyage of Neaichus conclusively established the fact that this 
was true as regards the Persian Gulf This discovery appears 
to have tended strongly, by a false but natural analogy, to 
strengthen the belief that a similar communication existed 
with the Hyrcanian Sea also Alexander had, as we have seen, 
already taken measures for an exploxmg voyage on the Caspian, 
when all his schemes of this desciiption weie intenupted by 
his untimely death Nor does it appear that any of his suc- 
cessors found leisure to resume the project But from the 


^ Strabo, n 1, § 6, p 69 Strabo 
caUs it an amypaip^i or “ register/* an 
expression wbioh, clearly points to an 
official document, not a mere literary 
description 

* Arrian, Anah v 26 How far the 
speech, as pieserved to us, may repie- 
scnt that actually delivered by Alex- 


ander we have no means of judging, 
but it IS certainly not the composition 
of Arnan, and on such a point as this 
would, lu all probability, correctly give 
us the views of the kmg himself, which 
were doubtless shared by the leading 
officers of liis army 
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position of Patrocles he would be naturally led to make 
inquiries into the pointy and it is strange that the result of 
these inquiiies was to confirm him m the leceived view, so 
that he even maintained expressly that it was possible to sail 
lound from India to the Hyicanian Sea ^ His authority on this 
point was unfortunately universally received, and was adopted 
as conclusive both by Eratosthenes and Strabo Thus, as 
Humboldt has observed, the conquests of Alexander became in 
this instance the means of retarding, instead of promoting, the 
progress of geographical knowledge ^ 

His information concerning the dimensions of the Caspian 
was more correct, as he justly reported it to be about the same 
size as the Euxme,® while m regard to the Oxus and the 
laxartes he stated that they both flowed into the Caspian on 
its eastern shore, the mouths of the two rivers being separated 
by an interval of eighty parasangs ® It is clear therefore that 
he, m common with the othei geogiapheis of his day, had no 
knowledge of the Sea of Aial, as distinct fiom the Caspian. 
But we aie certainly not entitled to assume m consequence, as 
some modern wiiters have done, that the former was not then 
in existence, and that the laxartes really puisued an unbroken 
course to the Caspian It is much more probable to suppose 
that the Greek settlers on the banks of the Upper laxartes, 
when they were told by the native tribes that the river flowed 
into a gieat salt lake or sea, took for granted that this could be 
no other than the Caspian, with the northern end of which they 


^ Strabo distinctly says that it was 
not an ascertained fact that any one 
had actually sailed round from India 
into the llyrcanian Sea, bnt that 
Patrocles affirmed that it was possible 
to do ao (xi 11, § 6 oliK dfioKoyovcrt 
5^, %Ti ‘jrepieVXeucr<£i' rms airh r^s 
iirl T^p ^TpKaviap 6ri^€dvvar6pj 

TLarpoKKijs tXpr}K€) This statement is 
strangely misinterpreted by Pliny, who 
says that Patrocles himself had actually 
performed 'voyage, and in company 
with Seleuons and Antiochus ! cir~ 
cumvectxs etiam inHyrcamummare et 


Caspium Seleuco et Antiocho prafec- 
toque classis eorum Patrocle,” Plin 
H N VI 17, § 58) 

* Aristotle, writing just before the 
expedition ot Alexander, appears to 
have held the same view as Herodotus, 
that the Caspian was a wholly separate 
basm, not communicating with any 
other (Meteorologicaj i 13, § 29 , ii 1, 
10) Bnt his information was evi- 
dently very imperfect See Chap XI 
p 401 

^ Strab XI 7 § 1 
Strab XI 11, § 5 
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were wholly unacquainted, otherwise they could never have 
supposed it to communicate with the Northern Ocean Nor 
could they have been ignorant of the great river Volga, which 
flows into it at its northern extremity, but of which no 
mention is found in any Gieek author before the time of 
PtolemyJ 


It has been already pointed ont 
(Chapter VI p 213) that the identi- 
fication of the Oarus of Herodotns with 
the Volga rests upon very slender foun- 
dation, but, even if it be admitted, 


that author had no knowledge of its 
flowing into the Caspian on the con- 
trary he supposed it to fall into the 
Palus Mmotis, of the extent of which 
he had a very exaggerated idea 
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CHAPTEK XV 

THE PTOLEMIES IN EGYPT 


Section 1. — The Ptolemies m Egypt — The Bed Sea — The Nile, 

§ 1 Meanwhile the geographical knowledge of the Greeks 
was receiving important accessions in another quarter Among 
the different kingdoms constituted out of the empire of Alex- 
ander there was none which inherited a larger portion of Greek 
civilization than that of Egypt Founded in the first instanne 
by a statesman of great wisdom and enlarged intelligence, 
it continued under his son and grandson Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Ptolemy Euergetes, to be not only the centre of 
literary cultivation and learning for the Hellenic world, but 
became at the same time the most impoitant emporium of 
trade and centre of commercial enterprise The position of 
Alexandria was admirably selected with a view to its being 
the commercial capital of the Eastern Mediteiranean ; its port 
was spacious and secuie, and it was free fiom that tendency to 
fill up with sand, which is the inevitable disadvantage of all 
the ports along the coast of the Delta. But it was not to the 
Mediterranean alone that the Ptolemies diiected their atten- 
tion. Their new capital was situated in a convenient position 
for communicating with the Eed Sea, and by that means with 
the spice and incense beaiing tracts of Aiabia and the opposite 
coasts of Africa, as well as for the moie distant, but still moie 
impoitant, trade with India 

§ 2 It must be remembered that, thioughout the reigns of 
these first Egyptian monarchs, the citms of Phoenicia, which 
had always continued to carry on a flourishing commerce, and 
had hitherto possessed the exclusive monopoly of the tiade of 
the Red Sea, — the Egyptians themselves having never shown 
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any aptitude for maritime commerce — were subject to tbe 
dominion of Egypt , and the Ptolemies could tkus ayail them- 
selves both of the skill of the Phoenician navigators and of 
the relations which then merchants had already established 
in these quarters It was only necessary to divert the line of 
trajEfic, — which had been previously carried across the isthmus 
of Suez to the MediteiraneaUj and thence direct to Tyre, — to 
the Egyptian capital. With this view Ptolemy Philadelphus 
began with founding at the extreme head of the Bed Sea, 
nearly in the position of the modern town of Suez, a city to 
which he gave the name of Arsinoe , and he next proceeded to 
open a direct communication by canal between that city and 
Alexandria ^ But notwithstanding the facilities thus obtained, 
it was found that the dangerous character of the navigation 
of the inner bight or gulf of the Bed Sea — the Heroopolites 
Smus or Gulf of Suez — ^was such as to outweigh the advantage 
of the proximity to Alexandria , and a port was in consequence 
established nearly five hundred miles lower down, on the 
Egyptian shore, which gradually became the chief emponum 
for all the trade of the Bed Sea. To this city Philadelphus 
gave the name of his mother Berenice, as he had called the 
other after his wife Arsinoe. From thence the merchandise 
had to be earned over land, a distance of more than 200 miles, 
to Ooptos on the Nile, from whence it descended that river to 
Alexandria ^ Two other settlements were founded during the 
same reign on the coast between Arsinoe and Berenice, Philo- 
tera and Myos Blormus, the latter of which, at a later period, 


^ This canal was m fact only the 
completion or restoration of one, which 
had been begun long before by the 
Egyptian king Necho, and afterwards 
continued by Darius Hystaspes, but 
had apparently been neglected and 
fallen into disuse (Herodot ii 158 , and 
see the note of Sir G Wilkinson on the 
passage, in Rawlinson^s JSerodotuSj 
vol 11 p 243) It began from the 
PeluBiao branch of the Nile, above the 
city of Buhastis, and was carried from 


thence to the Bitter Lakes, where it 
turned to the south, and thence pro- 
ceeded direct to Arsmoe (Herodot I o . 
Plin H N YL 29, § 165) In this latter 
part of its course, thereiore, it must have 
followed nearly the same line with the 
modem canal across the isthmus of Suez 
^ Strabo, xvii p 815 The ruins of 
Berenice were first visited by Belzom, 
and have been more fully described by 
Sir G Wiikmson and by Lieut Wellsted 
m the Jimimal of Geogr Soc vol vi p 96 
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obtained the prefeience ovei Berenice, and became the chief 
trading-place with India ^ Its greater proximity to Ooptos 
was probably the chief cause that led to this change ^ 

§ 3 But these establishments weie by no means adequate 
to fulfil the objects of Ptolemy, who aspired to nothing less 
than securing the complete command of the Bed Sea With 
this view he founded towns, oi at least established permanent 
stations, from distance to distance, all along the Egyptian 
coast of that sea from Berenice to the straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb One of the most important of these— situated in 
latitude 18° 40', about 50 miles below the modern poit of 
Suakim — was named Ptolemais Epitheras, and destined 
principally, as its name indicates, as a station from which to 
carry on expeditions into the interior, with a view to the 
capture of elephants This had indeed become a great object 
with the Egyptian monaichs Ever since the conquests of 
Alexander in India had brought the Greeks into familiarity 
with the use of elephants in war, they had been eageily sought 
after by the rival monarchs, and when the present of five 
hundred of them to Seleucus by the Indian king Sandro- 
cottus® had foi a time given to the Syrian kings a pre- 
ponderance in this respect with which no others could 
compete, the Ptolemies turned their attention to the possi- 
bility of training African elephants in the same manner as the 
Indian ones, and thus deriving an inexhaustible supply from 
the regions within their own command® The position of 
Ptolemais Epitheras^ gave them direct and ready access to the 
tracts on the banks of the Atbara and its tributaries, the very 


* Strabo, ii p 118, xvii p 815 
Oonceming the position of Myos Hor- 
mns, see Note A, p 607 

* Thus we find the Roman General, 
JEhns GaUus (in the reign of Angnstns), 
on hia retnm from his expedition to 
Arabia, landing at Myos Hormns and 
marching with his army from thence 
to Ooptos (Strabo, xn 4, p 782), 

* See Chapter XIV. p 555 

« See Note B, p 607 


^ The site of Ptolemais Epitheras 
may be fixed (approximately at least) 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Mugda 
or Mikdam, m latitude 18® 40^ (see 0. 
Mullex^s note to Agatharchides, p 172) 
It wes correctly placed within a short 
distance of this position by D^Anville, 
hut Dr Vincent transferred it mnoh 
farther south, being misled by the error 
of Ptolemy, who followed Eratosthenes 
m placing it m the same latitude with 
Merod 
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same districts which have lecently formed the well-known 
hunting-grounds of Sir Samuel Bakei ; and which no doubt 
then, as now, abounded in elephants and all other kinds of 
large game ” ^ 

§ 4 Beyond this again towards the south, the name of 
another city of Berenice (called for distinction’s sake Beiemce- 
ad-Sabas), within less than a degree of the stiaits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, another Arsinoe immediately close to the actual 
straits, and a third Berenice just without them, adjoimng the 
headland of Deire (Eas Bir), sufficiently prove the zeal and 
energy with which the Ptolemies earned out their pohey of 
occupying and securing the whole of these coasts The 
bairen and inhospitable natuie of the adjoining regions would 
exclude the possibility of colonization in the higher sense of 
the word, and all these stations in the neighbourhood of the 
Straits appear to have been employed principally with a view 
to catching elephants in the interior But immediately beyond 
Deire began a long line of coast stretching out as far as Cape 
Guardafui — the Noti Keras or Southern Horn of Strabo— which 
was an object of considerable interest to the Greeks from its 
producing, not only myrrh and frankincense, like the opposite 
shores of Arabia, but cinnamon also in such quantities that 
the whole tract came to be known both to Greek and Latin 
geographers, as the Land of Cinnamon ” ® No trace is found 
of any settlement in these parts being established by the 
Ptolemies, though successive Greek navigators set up ^telrn as 
landmarks along the coast, — probably indicating in each case 
the farthest point attained, — ^which bore the names of those who 
had erected them. It was thus that the names of Pytholaus, 
Lichas, Pythangelus, Leon and Ohaiimortus weie perpetuated,^ 


® It was probably from the same 
quarter that they imported the varioxts 
strange animalB that figured in the 
festive processions at Alexandria, 
among which we find mention as early 
as the reign of Philadelphns of a 
camelopard and an Ethiopian rhino- 
ceros, besides oryxes, bnbali, &c 


(Atbensens, v 32, p 201) 

3 ^ KiypafA(»/x6ipopo$ This designation 
was clearly well established m the 
tune of Eratosthenes, as we find it con- 
tinually cited fiom his work by Strabo 
Concerning the production of cinnamon 
in these countries, see Note 0, p 608 
1 Stmbo, XYi 4, § 15, p 774 
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With this exception very little notice has been preserved to 
ns of the enterprising commanders by whom the exploring 
expeditions of Ptolemy Philadelphns were condncted, or of 
the successive steps by which the chain of Egyptian outposts 
already described was established along a line of coast fifteen 
bundled miles in extent ® Theie is howevei no doubt that the 
stations near the Straits, which boie the names of Beienice 
and Arsmoe were elected either duiing the reign of the second 
/ Ptolemy, or at latest in that of his successor, Ptolemy Bueigetes, 
This period, indeed, appears to have been that when the 
Egyptian commerce was at its height, as it was that in which 
the kingdom in geneial enjoyed the greatest prosperity, and 
it may be reasonably presumed that then trading voyages had 
already been extended to their utmost limits 

§ 5 Much the most interesting and important question in 
regard to the maritime commerce of the Ptolemies is that 
which relates to their trade with India That the Egyptian 
Greeks under their rule cained on an extensive trade in 
Indian commodities, and that Alexandria became at an early 
period the chief emporium of this lucrative commerce is a 
point upon which all writers are agreed. But of the nature 
and character of this trade we have very imperfect information. 
It has been assumed by many modem wiiters that they tiaded 
diiect with the Indian peninsula, although from their ignorance 
or imperfect knowledge of the monsoons, and probably also of 
the general configuration of the countries bordering on the 
Erythrsean Sea, their ships were compelled to follow the 
circuitous course from the Straits of Bab-el«Mandeb along 
the coasts of Arabia, Oarmania and Gedrosia to the mouths 
of the Indus 

But it will be found on examination that there is great 

2 The names of Satyrus and Eumedes §§ 5, 7) We leam also from Biodoms 
have been, however, recorded among that one of the captains sent out by 
those who were thus employed by Ptolemy Euergetes, to explore the 
Ptolemy Philadelphns, the former as Tioglodytic coast, was named Simmias 
the founder of Phxlotera, the lattei of His account of those regions was cited 
PtolemaiB Epitheras (Strabo, xvi 4, by Agatharchidea (Diodor iii 18) 

* 
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reason to doubt whether any direct trade with India ever 
existed under the Ptolemies While we have abundant notices 
of their commerce with both shores of the Bed Sea, and the 
countries on each side after passing out of the Straits of Bab- 
el-Mandeb, for a certain distance, we find all infoimation 
suddenly come to an end at Oape Guardafui on the one side, 
and at the boundary of the land of the Sabmans on the other 
Eiatosthenes indeed was acquainted with the name of Hadra- 
maut (Chatramotitse), as one of the provinces oi portions into 
, which Arabia was divided ; but the later writers, Agatharchides 
land Artemidorus, who describe the coasts in detail, give no 
names or stations along this part of Arabia or the adjacent 
distiict of Oman The name of the headland of Syagrus 
(Cape Partak) which assumes so important a pait in the 
woiks of later geographers, is not found in Strabo, and was 
therefore piobably unknown to Eratosthenes, as well as to his 
immediate successors. The same thing may be remarked of 
the island of Socotora, on the opposite shore of the narrow 
sea, which under the name of the island of Dioscorides became 
familiar to the Greeks in later times, when they earned on 
diiect trade with India On the other hand it is remarkable 
that they not only speak of the land of the Sabseans (the 
district now known as Yemen) as one of the richest and 
most flourishing countries in the world — ^a character which it 
certainly does not deserve on its own account, though a tract 
of considerable fertility as compared with the rest of Arabia — 
but they expressly state that this prosperity was owing in part 
to their extensive commerce, the Sabseans themselves having 
many ships, some of them of large size, while their ports 
were frequented by trading vessels from aU the neighbouring 
nations, especially from the mouth of the Indus, where Alex- 
ander had established his naval empoiium,® It thus becomes 
extremely probable (to say the least) that the Alexandrian 
mexchants may have derived their Indian wares from the ports 


3 Agatharchides, § 102 , ap Diodor.m 47, Artemidorus ap. Strab xn 4, §19* 
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of Sabsea, wbitber they would be brought by native traders, 
whether Aiabian or Indian , and they would thus avoid the 
necessity of the long and perilous voyage to the coasts of 
Hindustan 

§ 6. The account given by Agatharchides of the commercial 
character of the Sabseans is confiimed at a later period by the 
authoi of thePeriplusof the Eiythraean Sea, who speaks of the 
merchants of Muza (a port just within the straits) as carrying on 
an extensive commerce and sending their own ships to the east 
coast of Africa and to the well-known Indian port of Baiygaza ^ 
The same writer expressly tells us that the port of Arabia Felix, 
by which he unquestionably means Aden, was in former daySy 
when navigators did not yet venture to proceed from Egypt 
direct to India, oi from India to Egypt, the emporium at which 
they mutually exchanged then commodities ^ Though he does 
not m terms apply this to the tiade of Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
the comparison which he implies with the state of things in 
his own day (when the couise of trade had totally altered) 
leaves little doubt that this was the period to which he alludes ® 
Had the Greek navigators under the Ptolemies been in the 
habit of trading directly with India, it is inconceivable but 
that they should have brought home some notices of the 
country, its sea-coasts and the ports they visited, but, as we 
shall hereafter see, neither Eratosthenes nor any other of the 
geographers consulted by Stiabo — ^though writing for the most 
part at Alexandria — contain the slightest additional informa- 
tion from this source, their knowledge of the continent of 
India being derived exclusively fiom the writings of Megas- 
thenes and the other contemporaiies of Alexander. Even the 
name of Barygaza, so important an emporium of Indian com- 

* Fenjpl Maru Brythr § 21 fotmd m any of these earlier 'writers 

* Ibid § 26 He expressly compares (Agatharchides, Artemidorus, or Era- 

it m this respect with Alexandria, as a tosthenes) of the port and promontory- 
place that exported not only its own of Aden, which is not only one of the 
commodities, but those which had been most marked features on the line of 
brought thither from a distance coast, but must always have been the 

« It is, however, very remarkable, chief natural emporium for all this part 
, upon this supposition, that no notice is of Arabia 
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merce, and situated at so short a distance from the mouths of 
the Indus^ is not mentioned by Strabo and was apparently 
unknown to the Alexandrian geogiaphers 

We can haidly therefore be mistaken in concluding that, at 
all events undei the reigns of the earlier Ptolemies, the voyages 
of the Alexandrian traders did not extend farther than Cape 
Griiaidafui on the one side, and the neighbourhood of Aden on 
the other , and that the lucrative trade with India, of which 
they possessed to a great extent the monopoly, was of a kind 
similar to that of the Venetians in later times, who supplied 
the lest of Europe with Indian commodities, which they them- 
selves purchased at Alexandria, 

§ 7. We have much less information concermng the progress 
made by the Ptolemies m the exploration of the interior of \ * 
Africa , but we know that on this side also they made great 
aSditions to the geographical knowledge previously possessed 
of the countries vaguely known by the designation of Ethiopia 
It was indeed impossible that a civilized and powerful state 
should be established in Egypt, without attempting to push 
exploring expeditions up the valley of the Nile, both in the 
hope of solvmg the long controverted question of the origin of 
that river, and with the more practical object of making 
acquaintance with the nations and countries on its banks, 
which were known to produce ivory, ebony, and other articles 
eageily sought for by the Greeks, and which were supposed, 
though with little foundation, to be equally abundant in 
gold The Ethiopians of the neighbourhood of Meroe had at 
this period assumed something of the character of a civilized 
community, and under the government of a native ruler, called 


^ Strabo m describing the extensive 
trade earned on in liis day from Myos 
Hormns with India direct, expressly 
contrasts it witb tbe state of things 
when 'nery few ventured to sail thither 
lor commercial ohjeets (vp^^pov -IttI 
Twi/ IlToXejuatKwv oXlyatr irap- 

rarraffi BappoT&vr0V vKetp Kal rhv ^Ivdmhy 


ifiTTopeveorBaL <l>6pTOPj 11. 5, § 12, p 118) 
The voyage of Eudoxus of Gyzicus 
(about 120 bo), who certainly did 
proceed to India, is distinctly spoken 
of as something altogether new and 
exceptional (Strabo, u 3, § 4, p 98) 
See Chapter XVIII sect. 5 
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by the Gl-ieeks Ergamenes, appear to baye maintained fiiendly 
relations with Ptolemy Philadelphus, wbicb would materially 
assist in the prosecution of researches faither south® At a 
somewhat later period Meroe itself appears to have become a 
dependency of, if not actually subject to the Egyptian 
monaichy This ciicumstance readily accounts for the in- 
creased knowledge obtained by the Greeks at this peiiod of 
the course of the Nile above the second cataract and of the 
several confluents or tiibutaries of that gieat stieam 

Heiodotus, as we have seen, knew nothing of any livers 
flowing into the Nile, and justly regaided it as one of the gieat 
peculiarities of that iiver, that during so very long a course it 
had no tributaries Moreover, while he was familial with the 
name of Meroe, as the capital city of the Ethiopians, he has 
no mention of the ‘^island,” as the suriounding territory was 
called by later geographers, in consequence of its being nearly 
encircled by the Nile and one of its tributaiies Eiatosthenes, 
on the contrary, correctly described the island’’ of Meioe as 
formed by the junction of the Nile with the Astaboras, — the 
stream which is now called, in the upper part of its couise, the 
Tacazze, but near its junction with the Nile still preseives the 
name of Atbara Above this was anothei similar island, formed 
by two riveis called the Astapus and Astasobas, concerning 
which there seems to have been some confusion, some writers 
describing them as two separate affluents of the Nile, others 
more correctly asserting that the Astapus was in leality the 
mam stream of the Nile itself® It was said to flow from some 
lakes farther to the south , but no one pretended to have any 
accurate knowledge of its source. On the other hand, the 
correct view of the cause of its periodical inundations, that 
they were produced by the summer rams in these southern 
regions, appears to have been generally adopted, though 


^ See the article Ekgamenes in Dr ® Eratoathen. ap Strab xvu 1, p 
Smith’s Diet e>f Ancient JBtogra,phy, 7S6 
vol n 
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various othei fanciful theories were fiom time to time promul- 
gated by philosopheis ^ 

§ 8 Theie is therefore no doubt, notwithstanding the con- 
fusion in regal d to the names, that the Greeks weie at this time 
well acquainted with the course of the Nile as far as Khartoum, 
at the junction of the two sti earns now known as the Blue and 
White Nile — the Bahi el Azrek and Bahr el Abiad , and for a 
certain distance up those livers It was above then junction, 
in the so-called island formed by the two, that dwelt a people 
termed by Eratosthenes and later writeis the Sembiitse, who, 
accoiding to the cuiient tiadition, were the descendants of a 
body of Egyptian exiles who had quitted then country in the 
reign of Psammetichus ^ We heie recognize at once the 
Automoll of Herodotus, though the reports which had reached 
that historian had greatly exaggerated the lemoteness of their 
situation ® They evidently occupied in reality the legion now 
known as Sennaar ^ 

It was the natural consequence of this intercouise with 
Meroe that the Greeks of Alexandiia should acquire accurate 
information concerning the course of the Nila between that 
city and Syene, and from this period accordingly we find them 
well acquainted with the great bend formed by the river in 
this part of its course, as well as with the second, or as it was 
termed, “ the great cataract, concermng which such absurd 
fables were propagated m later times ^ But the difficulties 
presented by this, as well as by the other obstacles to the 
navigation of the river in this part of its couise, would naturally 


* Strabo, xvii 1, p* 789 

® Exatostben, ap Stxab xvu 1, p 
786 

^ Herodot ii 30 See Obapter VHI 

* The name of Sennaar is given at 
the present day to the district between 
the Babr el Azrek or Bine Kile and 
the Babr el Abiad or White Kile, con- 
stituting a quas^ island precisely 
analogous to tlie so-called “ island” of 
Meroe The town of the name is situ- 
ated on the Blue Kile, about 150 miles 


above Khartoum 

* Ko distinct mention of the Second 
Cataract is found m Herodotus, though 
he was aware that the navigation of 
the Kile in tins part presented great 
diflaeulties (see Chapter VHL) The 
first mention of the Great Cataract ** 
xa found in Eratosthenes , but he does 
not appear to have countenanced the 
absurd exaggerations concerning it, 
which are found in Phny and later 
writers 
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pievent any considerable traffic from being cairied up or down 
the Nile , and there is leason to infei that the mtci course with 
Meioe was cairied on principally by caiavans acioss the de&eit, 
fiom the ports on the Eed Sea The direct distance by this 
line of communication is stated at only ten or twelve days* 
journey ® No allusion is found m any ancient wiitei to the 
route which has been geneially followed by modem tiavellers, 
which quits the Nile at Koiosko and stiikes acioss the de&eit 
to Abu Hamed, thus cutting off the whole of the gieat bend of 
the rivei, as well as avoiding the cataracts 

§ 9 We are told by Diodorus that Ptolemy Philadelphus 
himself earned his arms into Ethiopia, and thus led to a more 
extensive knowledge of the regions of the inteiior ^ but the 
expiessions of the histoiian are vague, and it is very doubtful 
whether that monaxch himself conducted any expedition of 
impoitance Meioe also appears to have continued virtually 
independent, and we have no proof of any attempts being 
made to establish the authority of the Egyptian monaichs 
farther up m the inteiioi The supposition that Ptolemy 
Eueigetes had made extensive conquests in Ethiopia, at the 
head of an aimy which he conducted m peison, rests solely on 
a misconception of the celebrated monument of Adulis, which 
records the exploits of an Ethiopian king of much later date. 
That monument was undoubtedly erected m the fixst instance 
during the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, but there is no reason to 
suppose that it was set up by that monarch in person or that he 
had himself visited this remote corner of his dominions ^ 

A considerable amount of information seems to have been 
collected by the explorers and tiaders of the Egyptian mo- 
naichs concerning the various wild tribes in the interior, with 

® EratostReiies ap Strab xtu 1, p dation of Khartoum, and the establibh- 
786 In another passage, where he is ment of regular communications with 
foUowing Aftemidorus, Straho states the upper regions of the Nile, most 
the distance from Meroe to the Arabian travellers proceed by sea to Suakim, 
Gulf at fifteen days* journey for an and thence across the desert to Khar- 
active traveller (evC'^t'tp dShs xvi 4?, toum 
p 771) ^ Diodor i 37 

At the present day, since the foun- * Note D, p 609 
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whoin they came in contact in their expeditions in pursuit of 
elephants and other game but no notice is found of the 
rugged and lofty table-land of Abyssinia, which foims so im- 
portant a feature in the physical geography of these regions 
nor even of the great mountain barrier that bounds it on the 
east, and presents so conspicuous an object, when viewed from 
the Red Sea 

jN'oi do they appear to have obtained any knowledge of the 
countries lying to the west of the Upper Nile — ^now known as 
Koidofan and Dai Four , while below these the great Nubian 
desert opposed an impenetrable barrier to their explorations in 
this direction The Egyptian kings had indeed early extended 
their dominion over the whole of the Oyrenaica, as far as the 
confines of the Carthaginians, and had founded a city of the 
name of Berenice on the very border of the G-reat Syrtis , but 
we hear nothing of their having instituted any explormg 
expeditions into the interior of Libya, or established any com- 
mercial relations with the native tribes of Central Africa It 
IS remarkable that the Greek monarchs of Egypt, like the 
native Egyptian kings, do not appear to have ever thought 
of introducing the use of camels into Africa without which 
useful auxihary it was almost impossible to cany on any 
extensive journeys or explorations into the inteiior of the 
continent 

§ 10 To the period of the earlier Ptolemies belongs a wiiter^ 
who is frequently cited by extant geographical authors, and 
whose work appears to have exercised considerable influence 
upon the progiess of geography in the times immediately 
succeeding him Timosthenes, a native of Rhodes, who held 
the important position of admiral of the Egyptian fleet under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,^ drew up a treatise “ concerning Ports,'’ 


® Stralx) (is 3, p. 421) terms iiim 
6 va^apxos rod Seurepov IlroX^fiaiov, but 
Marcian of Hexaclea calls bam 
fiepvfjrits, a term which would imply 
more scientific acquamtanoe with prac- 
tical navigation Artemtdor §2) 


His work, which was m ten books 
(Strabo, Z c), wonld appear to have 
been still extant in ike days of Marcian 
It 18 also referred to by Agathemerns 
{Geograph 1 § 7), but it is always 
difficult to judge whether these cite- 
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which. IS repeatedly cited by Strabo, and appears to have been 
one of the chief anthoiities followed by Eiatosthenes It was 
evidently not confined to the mere desciiption of the cities or 
haibonis on the Mediteiianean, but gave the distances fiom 
one to the othei, with indications of their lelative position and 
healings ^ Such a woik was appaiently designed as a piac- 
tical guide to the navigator, but must have contiibuted also 
mateiially to the moie definite geographical knowledge of the 
seas and coasts which it compiised and it is not surprising to 
find that it became one of the principal authorities upon this 
paiticulai blanch of the subject Eiatosthenes indeed, whose 
work so long retained its position as the standard treatise on 
geography, is said to have made such extensive use of the 
work of Timosthenes, as to amount to direct plagiarism ^ But 
from the total loss of his writings we aie unable to judge of the 
real extent of the obligations of the great geogiaphei of 
Gyrene to his predecessor It appeals certain however (so fai 
as we can judge from the extant citations) that the treatise of 
Timosthenes was confined to the Inner Sea” or the Medi- 
teiranean and its dependencies it could theiefore hardly have 
added much to the geographical knowledge of the Greeks in 
point of extent, however much it may have contributed to 
accuracy of details Strabo indeed speaks of Timosthenes, as 
well as his successor Eratosthenes, as showing great ignorance 
of Gaul, Spain, and the western regions of Euiope in general 
a criticism that is probably well-founded, though Strabo him- 
self (as we shall hereaftei see) was far from possessing as 
correct ideas as he himself imagined, concerning the western 
half of the Mediterranean ® 

txoBS by late authors axe really taken Artem § 3) But this statement seems 
from the original works, or copied at wholly at variance with the mucdi more 
secondhand trustworthy authority of Strabo, that 

^ Thus he stated that Metagomum while Eratosthenes praised the work 
on the coast of Africa was opposite to of his predecessor above all others, he 
Massilia, an error for which he is justly diffeied from him upon many points 
censured by Strabo (xvii 3, p 827) ^uraipel imlpos pd\i(rra rm 

* Karcian of Heraclea goes so far as Xwv, houptavSiv irf>hs ahrhv 

to assert that Eratosthenes transcribed irkucrra Strabo, n 1 , § 40, p 92 ) 
the whole treatise into Ins own work, ® Maroian also, in whose days of 
making only a few additions (Sptt coursa all parts of the Mcdxtenanean 
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In one respect, Timosthenes (we are told) made a step in 
advance of all Ins predecessors — that he was the first to point 
out the anangement of different countries according to the 
winds that blew from the different quarters, or as we should 
say, the different points of the compass, and in so doing intro- 
duced a greater number of these divisions than had been 
before m use.^ Thus he placed the Bactiians in the estieme 
east (Apeliotes), the Indians in the south-east (Eurus), the 
Ethiopians and the Bed Sea in the south-south-east (Phoenix), 
the Ethiopians above Egypt in the south (hTotus), the Gara- 
mantes above the Syrtis in the south-south- west (Leuconotus), 
the western Ethiopians above the Maun in the south-west 
(Libs) , the Columns of Hercules, and the confines of Afiica 
and Europe in the west (Zephyius), Ibeiia (Spain) in the 
north-west (Argestes), the Kelts in the north-north- west (Thras- 
cias), the Scythians above Thiace in the north (Apaictias), the 
Pontus, Maeotis and Sarmatians towards the noith-north-east 
(Boieas), and the Caspian Sea and the Sacse towards the 
north-east (Caecias) ® 


Section 2 — Progre^B of JDiBeovery in Western PJurope — 
Pyiheas — Ttmmm, 

§ 1 While the conquests of Alexander the Great and the 
kingdoms established by his successors weie extending the 
geographical knowledge of the Greeks towards the east, other 
causes were producing the same effect in regard to the west 
and north-west of Europe . We have seen how impeifect was 
the information possessed by the Greek geographers as late as 
the time of Bphorus and the coast-descnber Scylax, concerning 
everything beyond the Pillars of Hercules , and although we 


were well known, censiires Timostkeaes 
for his Ignorance of the countries around 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, and from thence 
to the Straits, as well as of the southern 
coast fxom Carthage to the Straits, and 


expresses his surprise that Eratosthenes 
should have followed him so implicitly 
(Epit Artm ^ 8) 

" Note E, p 610 
® Agathemerus, o 2, § 6 
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know that the name of the Cassitendes — as islands in the 
western sea, from whence the Phoenicians bi ought large 
supplies of tin — was well known before the time of Heiodotus, 
that histoiian had been unable to obtain any definite mfoima- 
tion concerning them,® and the Gieek wiiteis who followed him 
appear to have been equally ignoiant in this respect 

But about the period at which we are now arrived — the 
generation following the death of Alexandei — we find alto- 
gether new names and new geographical notions concerning 
the western regions of Europe, which, although still in a veiy 
vague and fluctuating foim, had acquired a hold upon the 
popular belief, and undoubtedly indicate an inoi eased ac- 
quaintance with this poition of the woild. For these notions, 
and foi the fiist mtioduction into the domain of geographical 
science of some leading facts, though confused and distorted 
by many errors and fables, the Gieeks were indebted to a writer 
lamed Pytheas, a native of Massilia 
Though the discoveries, or alleged discoveries, of Pytheas, 
were a subject of much controversy among ancient writeis, and 
were fully discussed by some authors still extant, no definite 
statement has been preserved to us as to the period at which he 
lived, or the date of the publication of his woik Even as to 
its form and chaiactei we are left almost wholly in the daik,^ 
and with this additional disadvantage, that what little informa- 


® Herodoi m 115 See Chapter YI 
p 161: 

^ The title of his work is -uncertain 
The ancient authors cite it under 
various names Marcian of Heraclea 
classes him amongst the writers who 
had left UepnrKo7j but it is clear that 
he uses the word m a geneial sense, as 
he includes Eratosthenes m the same 
category The Scholiast on Apollo- 
nius Rhodius (lY 761) cites it as Tris 
TrepiodoSf hut it IS very doubtful whether 
he had himself seen the work An 
astronomical writer of the first century 
B 0 refers" to his authority, roty vepl 
rov but this is piobahly only 


a general expression So fai as we can 
gather, it seems probable that Pytheas 
wrote a geographical work, in the 
course of which he gave an account of 
his own voyages and explorations, but 
described other countries also, from the 
information that he had collected 
There is no reason to suppose that he 
left more than one treatise of the kind 
The original woik may probably have 
been lost at an early period Strabo 
evidently knew it only through Eratos- 
thenes and Polybius , and there can he 
httle doubt that the citations of Pliny, 
and later Greek writers, are m like 
mannei all made at second hand 
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tion we possess concerning it is derived principally from the 
controversial notices of hostile critics, who were disposed to 
decry the whole production as a tissue of fables With regard 
to his date, it is certain that he wiote not only before Eratos- 
thenes, who relied much upon his authority, but befoie 
Dicaeaichus, who was a pupil of Aristotle, and died about 
B 0 285 ® He may therefoie piobably be regarded as about 
contemporary with Alexander the Great 

§ 2 According to Polybms, Pytheas had given an account 
of a voyage undertaken by himself, in which he had not only 
visited the island of Britain, but had travelled over a con- 
siderable part of it, and stated it to be more than 40,000 stadia 
(4000 G miles) m circumference® Beyond Britain to the 
north lay another island, to which he gave the name of Thule, 
and he stated that the sea in these parts assumed a thick and 
sluggish character, like neither land nor sea, but resembling in 
consistence the molluscous animal, or jelly-fish, called 
marinus, 01 sea-lung This substance he had himself seen, 
but the other phenomena he described only from hearsay 
Eeturning from this expedition to Britain, he visited the whole 
of the coasts of Europe bordering on the ocean, from Gadeiia 
(Gades) as far as the Tanais,^ The whole of this account is 
rejected by Polybius in a summary manner, and he elsewhere 
asserts broadly that the whole of the north of Europe, from 
Harbo in Ganl to the Tanais was still wholly unknown, and 
that everything which was related concexmng it was mere 
fiction ^ Eratosthenes was more cautious, and while he appears 
to have doubted some of the statements of Pytheas, he gave 
credence to those which related to Britain as well as to the 
coast of Iberia (Spain) and Gadeira ® He also received as a 


« Acjcordmg to Strabo, Polybms 
censured Pratostbenes for believing 
Pytheas, when Dxcaaarcjhns had not 
done so (Strab u p 104) It appears 
also from Phny (xxxvii 2, § 36) that 
Timseus, who wrote about 264 b c , had 
made use of the work of Pytheas 
^ Note P, p 612 


^ Polyb ap Strab u p 104 
® Polyb, m 38 If these expressions 
are to he taken literally, he mnst have 
treated the existence of Britain as 
equally fabulous with that of Thule 
But this is scarcely probable 
^ Eratosth ap Strab I, c 
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fact the existence of Thnlc, as the most northern land known, 
a Yiew which, though rejected both by Polybius and Strabo, 
came to be part of the geneially leceived system of ancient 
geogiaphers 

§ 3 In attempting to determine the degree of cicdit tliat 
can be attached to Pytheas, we labour under the veiy great 
disadTantage that the original woik is lost to us, while the few 
notices that haye been preserved relate almost exclusively to 
the most disputed points, and to those statements that were con- 
troverted by later authors As we learn from Polybius that 
Eratosthenes relied mainly upon Pytheas for the account of 
Iberia, we must presume that the latter had given some 
account of his voyage along the Atlantic coast of Spam, and 
doubtless that of Gaul likewise Had we possessed this account 
we should have been far better able to judge of the general 
trustworthiness of his information, and could hardly have been 
left in doubt as to whether he had really made the voyage or 
not It is true that Strabo speaks in disparaging terms of the 
Ignorance of Eratosthenes concerning Iberia and the west of 
Europe in general ^ hut his censures are not always well- 
founded , and it IS remarkable that the only statement which 
has been preserved to us from the work of Pytheas concerning 
the western coasts of Gaul, is one m which he shows himself 
better informed than Strabo He represented the land of the 
Ostimii— the Osismu of later authors® — who inhabited a part 
of Bietagne, as forming a great promontory, extending fai out 
to sea ® Strabo, on the contrary, attached no importance to 
the projection of this part of the coast, and thus gave an 
entirely wrong configuration to the Gaulish coast adjoining 
the ocean, by neglecting one of its most essential features 


^ Strabo, 11 l,p 9S, 104 

* The name is indeed found in our 
existing text of Strabo only m a corrupt 
form, the MSS giving m one passage 
(i p 63) ‘noTTiSeouy or *J2(rTittiovs, in 
another (p 64) *£l(rri^afiP(Qty, and in a 
third Tijj.iovs (iv p 195) But a com- 


parison ot the three, which all unques- 
tionaoly refer to tho same people, 
leaves little doubt that the true reading 
IS, as restored by Kramer, *n<Trtuiovs 
(see Kramei's note to vol i p 97 of 
niB edition) 

® Id 1, 4, p, 64, IV 4, p 195 
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Eratosthenes followed Pytheas, and his map of this part of 
Euiope was in consequence far super loi to that of Stiabo 

Pytheas was indeed an error m supposing this headland to 
be the most westerly point of Europe, extending faither west 
than Cape Pinistene in Spam, but eriors of longitude of this 
kind are of all others the most excusable He was, moieoyei, 
correctly informed that there were seyeial islands in the open 
sea, west of this piomontoiy , one of which was named Uxisama, 
and lay three days’ voyage from the mainland Though this 
distance is greatly overstated, as in many similai instances, 
there seems no doubt that we have heie a distinct indication of 
the Isles of TJshant 

Another passage, which is unfortunately not very intelli- 
gible in its present form, proves at least that Pytheas spoke of 
the voyage along the north co^i^ of^Spam, and the course of 
navigation that it was desiiable to pursue ^ 

§ 4 With regard to Britain again we are left in uncertainty 
to what extent Pytheas professed to have earned his personal 
explorations,® and his statement of its dimensions was un- 
doubtedly exaggerated, though by no means to the extent 
supposed by some ancient writers He was also in eiior (if he 
IS correctly reported by Strabo) in stating that the promontory 


^ Id 1 4, p 64: 

® It appears that Eratosthenes stated, 
on the authority of Pytheas, tliat the 
voyage along the northern shores of 
Spam was easier, in sailing towards 
Gaul, than hy standing out towards 
the open Ocean (t^ wpocapicnKa fieprj 
TTjs ^l^Yipias ehirapodd^frepa eJmi irpby 
KeXri/c^p ^ Karh rhv *di€4ayov irMovcri), 
a fact which Artemidonis denied 
(Strab 111 2, § 11) It is not easy to 
say what the exact sense of these words 
IS, hut it is probable that they are cor- 
rectly translated by Groskurd to meiin 
that the voyage from west to east, such 
as a navigator would make, starting 
from Gades and rounding Cape Finis- 
tene, was more favourable than m the 
contrary direction At all events they 
certamly seem to mdicate a practical 


acquaintance with the navigation along 
the northern coast of Spam 
® The expression of Polybius, as it 
appears m our existing text of Strabo 
(ii p 104), IS ambiguous, but the 
emendation of 4}i^a^hu introduced by 
the recent editors has the effect of 
rendering Pytheas chargeable with a 
monstrous exaggeration by saying that 
he had travelM hy land through the 
whole of Britain, a statement which 
cannot fairly be forced upon him with- 
out better authority Groskurd ad- 
heres to the old text, and translates 
as equivalent to 6(rov ipt-^otThp 
, which certainly gives the reason- 
able meaning of the passaga Schweig- 
hauser, m his edition of Polybius 
(xxxiv 5), receives these words mto 
the text, on the suggestion of Tyrwhitt 
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of Gantium in Britain was several days’ voyage fiom the coast 
of Gaul ^ In lespect to the island of Thule — a name which he 
was undoubtedly the fiist to intioduoe into ancient geogiaphy, 
wheie it evei after maintained its place — his account was evi- 
dently extremely vague We learn only that he stated it to 
be situated six days’ voyage to the north of Biitain ^ but 
according to Strabo he said nothing of whether it was habitable 
or not It was leyond Thule that the navigation became im- 
passable on account of the sea assuming a thick and gelatinous 
consistency But theie is no reason to assume, as has been 
done by some modem wiiteis, that Pytheas himself piofessed 
to have visited Thule indeed the expiessions of oui extant 
authoiities would lathei lead to an opposite conclusion ^ But 
this IS one of the points on which it is impossible to speak with 
confidence in the absence of the original woik 
On the whole it is ceitam that the idea foimed by Pytheas 
(and deiived fiom him by Biatosthenes) of Biitain as an 
'island of vast extent, stretching far away to the noith, but 
having another island called Thule still farther to the north, 
was much more coriect than that of Stiabo, who conceived 
Britain as stretching lengthwise opposite to the coast of Gaul, 
as far as the mouth of the Ehino, with lerne (Iioland) lying 
fai away to the north of it It must be obseived, moieovei, 


Strabo, i 4, § 3, p 63 At tbe same 
time he waa the fiigfc writer who men- 
tioned the name, so familiar to all 
later geogiaphois 

2 Id 4,§2 p 63, Plm jBTiV n 75, 
^187 

* The only ancient wiiter, who dis- 
tinctly speaks of Pytheas as having 
usitecl Thiilo IS the astionomei Oleo- 
medes, m cilmg his statement oon- 
ceraing the astionomical phenomena 
witnessed there , and he introduces it 
with a vague ^ ^acrl 

UvOeaPf* and had evidently not con- 
sulted the original woik (Cleomedes, i 
47, ed Bake) 

‘ It appeals to me impossible to i 
identifv the Thule of Pytheas with 


any approach to certainty , but ho had 
probably heaid vaguely of the exist- 
ence of some considerable island, or 
group of islands, to the north of Britain, 
whether the Oiknoys or the Shetlands 
it is impossible to say No reliance 
can bo placed upon the alleged distance 
of BIX days' voyago from the mainland 
(see the case of Uxisama, just cited) , 
and he seems to have legaided it as 
belonging to the group of the British 
Isla’^ds ^opeiordr'riy rwu 

BperavyiKuyj Strab ii p 114), an ex- 
pression which would at once exclude 
the possibility of his refeirmg to 
Iceland, oven if the inherent impro- 
1 babilityof the cise were not decisive 
agamst this supposition 
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that however vague or inaccurate may have been his descrip- 
tion of Britain, he was, so far as we know, the fiist G-reek writer 
who gave any account of the Biitish Islands at all ® If its 
existence was previously known — and it does not appear that 
Pytheas claimed to be its diseoverer — it could only have been 
thjcough vague leports obtained by the Greeks of Massilia fiom 
the Gaulish traders, who possibly, even at this peiiod, extended 
their communications from one sea to another ® But it seems 
certain that Pytheas was the first who imparted to his coun- 
trymen any definite information on the subject 

§ 5 Still more diiBScult is it to ariive at any conclusion with 
legard to the remaining poition of the alleged voyage of 
Pytheas." The statement that he proceeded along the northern 
coasts of Euiope as far as the Tanats is of course impossible in 
fact, though it would not appear so to the imperfect geo- 
graphical ideas of the Greeks, and Pytheas might as readily 
have taken some important liver flowing into the North Sea or 
the Baltic for the Tanais, as the companions of Alexander 
mistook the laxartes foi the same iiver Hence some modern 
writers have supposed that he actually proceeded as fai as the 
Vistula others, more reasonably, that he stopped short at the 
mouth of the Elbe.® On the othei hand the expression used 


® Tlie Pseudo- Aristotelian treatise 
de Mimdo (Ilepl KtJtrjuou), in which 
mention is found of “ the two British 
Islands ’’ {at BperapmKoi v^iroi), with 
the addition of their names, Albion 
and lerne, is •undoubtedly a spnnous 
production, and belongs to a much 
later period than that of Aristotle, 
probably even subsequent to the 
Christian era Yet it is cited both by 
Porbiger and by Dr Latham (in Dr 
Smith’s Btet of Geographyt art Beit- 
AiiTNioiE Ihsulzes), as if Aristotle himself 
were acq-uamted with the names of 
Albion and leme 

® The voyage of the Carthaginian 
Himilco was undoubtedly made at a 
much earlier period, but no Greek 
author shows any acquaintance with 
bis anibonty 


^ The expressions of Polybius, as 
quoted by Strabo (n p 104), have been 
understood by some modem writers, as 
if Pytheas had made two distinct 
voyages, in the one of which he ex- 
plored Britain, in the other he traced 
the northern coast of Europe from 
Gades to the Tanais But this seems 
most improbable He must have 
already visited the western and north- 
ern coasts of Spain and Ganl, m order 
to arnve at Biitam, and if, after 
makmg an excursion to explore the 
coasts of Biitain, he returned from 
thence to Gaul, and carried on his 
voyage towards the east, this would 
sufficiently coincide with the state- 
ment of Polybius 

® This is the view taken by Ukert 
(tom 1 pt 11 p 307) 
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by Polybius that he followed the coast as fax as the Tanais ’’ 
may be employed only in the same sense, as he himself imme- 
diately afterwaids says that the noith of Euiope extending 
^'from the Tanais to Narbo” was wholly unknown where he 
clearly lefers to the northern coast opposite to each 

Heie therefore we are entiiely at fault. But we may pro- 
bably connect with this part of his voyage the statement 
preserved to us by Pliny of the account he gave of the pro- 
duction of amber “ According to Pytheas (says that writer) 
the Gruttones, a Geiman nation, dwelt on an estuary of the 
Ocean, of the name of Mentonomus, extending fox the distance 
of 6000 stadia Fiom this at the distance of a day’s voyage 
was an island called Abalus, on which m the spring amber was 
cast up by the waves, and was a kind of scum produced by the 
coagulation of the sea (concieti mans puigamentum). The 
inhabitants used it instead of wood foi their fires, and sold it 
to their neighbouis the Teutoni. Timsens also (he adds) gave 
credence to this account, but called the island Basilia,”^ 

This passage has been repeatedly cited as if it proved that 
Pytheas had himself visited the land where the amber was 
found but it IS certain not only that it asserts nothing of the 
kind, but that it points in reality to an opposite conclusion. 
Pytheas may have visited the land of the Guttones (though 
even this is not stated by Pliny), but he clearly seems to speak 
of the island of Abalus from hearsay only. Had he visited 
any of the regions along the coast of the Baltic, wheie amber 
was really found, he would hardly have been told that it came 
from a distant island. On the other hand, if he explored the 
coasts of Geimany, eastward from Britain, he would doubtless 
have made diligent mqjmj for the land where amber was pro- 
duced, and might have been readily misled by some such 
information as that transmitted to us in his name. 

It IS certain also that in the passage of Plmy we are far 


» Folyb. I c 


^ Plm B B xxxYii 2, 11, § 3^ 
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from possessing a correct report of the statement of Pytheas 
we have seen m repeated instances how careless that author is 
in the citation of his authorities and in the present case the 
words “ Guttonibus Oermamse genti ’’ render it almost certain 
that Pliny is not quoting the expressions of Pytheas himself, 
the name of Geimany m this geneial sense bemg ceitainly of 
later introduction, and first brought mto use by the Eomans ^ 
Supposing howevei, as is ceitainly probable, that the work 
of Pytheas did contain some such statement concerning the 
origin of ambei as that cited by Pliny, we are left wholly 
in uncertainty as to the locality which he meant to designate. 
The assumption of many modern writers that amber is found 
only on the shores of the Baltic is ceitainly an error We 
shall see that Eoman writers at a later period speak distinctly 
of its being met with on the shoies of the hToith Sea and m 
the adjacent islands and at the present day it is found in 
sufficient quantities to be of considerable commercial import- 
ance on the west coast of Schleswig, and occasionally, though 
more sparingly, on that of Holstein also ® 

§ 6 It must be added that Pytheas was the first — so far as 
we know — to report vaiious particulars concerning the inha- 
bitants of these northern regions, which were undoubtedly 
correct, such as the gradual disappearance of various kinds of 
gram, as one advanced towards the north, the use of fermented 
liquors made from corn and honey, and the habit of threshing 
out their corn in large bains — instead of the open threshmg- 


® The name of the Germani, as a 
tribe or nation^ was indeed known to 
the Greeks not long after this , as we 
find it in the treatise De MtrahiUbuSy 
erroneously ascribed to Aristotle (§ 168), 
but belonging in reality to the suc- 
ceeding century Posidonius also 
appears to have been familiar with it 
(ap Athenaeum, iv 39, p 153) But 
the extension of the name as a geo- 
graphical term, as here used by Pliny, 
was, as we are expressly told by Tacitus, 
of recent introduction in his time 


(Tacit Germ c 2) 

® For this important l^ot, though 
already indicated by XJkert, we are 
indebim prmcipally to the work of Dr 
Bedslob (Thule dte Phomcischen Man- 
dehxmgm nach dem Norden^ Leipzig, 
1855, pp 26, 27) Sir G Lewis and 
most other modem writers on the subject 
have assumed that amber was found 
only on the ^ores of the Baltic The 
existence of two amber regions will be 
found to explain many difficulties 
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floois of the Greeks and Italians — on account of the want of 
sun and the fiequeney of lain ^ 

On the whole then, notwithstanding the extiemely vague 
and defective charactei of oui iiifoimation, it appeals that 
there is no leason to doubt the fact that Pytheas leally made 
an exploring voyage along the north-western coasts of Euiope 
— setting out from Gades, and proceeding peihaps as fai as 
the mouth of the Elbe — fiom which he bi ought back much 
valuable infoimation, though in part undoubtedly founded on 
meie hearsay, and paitaking of the vague, and even semi- 
tabulous charactei, which such repoits aie liable to assume 
The extravagant pretensions that have been put foiwaid by 
some modem wiiteis on his behalf, contending that he earned 
his personal exploiations as fai as the Vistula on the one 
hand, and the Shetland Islands, oi even Iceland, on the othei, 
have tended to inciease the air of fable thrown aiound his 
voyage, and have led some ciitics in veiy locent times to 
follow the example of Polybius and Stiabo, and leject the 
whole story as a fiction ® 

§ 7 But whatevei may be the conclusion at which we aiiive 
with legaid to the veiacity of Pytheas, legaided as an ex- 
ploiing voyager and discoveiei — a question upon which it is 
difficult to foim an opinion, in the absence of the oiiginal 
naiiative — theie can be no doubt, as has been already pointed 
out, that he was the first to embody in his woik a considei- 
able amount of new information concerning the noith-west of 
Europe That portion of the map of Euiope, which in the 
time of Heiodotus had been a mere blank, had been now 
partially filled up, and had assumed much the same general 
aspect as it was destined to retain till after the time of 
Strabo 

In one lespect the merit of Pytheas is generally acknow- 
ledged by ancient writers, even by those who othei wise reject 


Strabo, iv 5, § 5 


Note G, p, 612 
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his testimony He was a good astionomer^ according to the 
ideas of his day, and bestowed much care upon the determina- 
tion of the latitude, and obseivation of celestial phenomena, 
at the places he visited Thus m the flist place he determined 
the latitude of Massilia, his native city, with gieat caie, and 
his observation, which was adopted by Hippaichus, was in 
leality a very close approximation to the tiuth, though re- 
jected without reason by Strabo ® It appeals also that he 
recorded several other observations of a similar kind, of vhich 
the one that is most frequently cited, and that gave rise to 
the most contioversy, was that concerning Thule In this 
instance there can be no doubt that he was reporting merely 
what he had heard, or perhaps only what he inferred from the 
gradual change that he had observed as he himself proceeded 
northwards 

Unfortunately in this instance the reports at second-hand in 
our existing authorities differ so widely that it is impossible 
for us now to deteimme with certainty what Pytheas leally 
stated, but it appears probable that he conceived Thule as 
lying under what we now call the Arctic Ciicle, oi parallel of 
66^"^ N latitude, where the day at the summer solstice is 
twenty-four hours in length, and that he reported this as a 
fact ^ The phenomena of the long days and shoit nights, with 
contmnous daylight, in the latitude of the Orkneys or Shet- 
lands, wonld really he lemaikable enough to give use to much 
exaggeration, and it iS ceitamly not unlikely that he had col- 
lected some hearsay statements of the kind but it is most 
improbable that Pytheas had himself penetrated to these 
remote regions Much less is it necessary to suppose that he 


® We BhaU liereafter see that the 
ancient geographers m general fell 
into a grave error, which contributed 
greatly to distort their maps of Europe, 
by adopting the statement of Hippar- 
chus that Byzantinm and Massiha lay 
in the same parallel of latitude But 
it is remtakahle that here it was the 


position of Byzantium that was erro- 
neously given by Hipparchus, while 
that of Massiha, which he fixed on. the 
authority of Pytheas (who had himself 
made observation with tlie gnomon), 
was almost exactly coiiect (Strib ii L 
V 115) 

^ Note H, p 618 
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had visited Iceland, where he could himself have really wit- 
nessed the phenomenon But he was undoubtedly coirect in 
asserting that Thule, which he placed six days’ voyage noith 
of Biitam, lay fai to the north waid of the lands on the Boiys- 
thenes, in the inteiior of Scythia, which weie legaided by 
many of the Greeks as the most northern region of Euiope 
In this conclusion he was followed both by Eratosthenes and 
Hipparchus, though Stiabo rejected it with undeseived con- 
tempt On another point also Pytheas was the first to com- 
municate to the Greeks moie definite and coirect notions 
This was with regard to the tides of the Ocean, concerning 
which he lepoited that they increased as the moon became 
full, and diminished as she waned® Though of course this 
statement is not accuiate, it not only shows a clear peiception 
^of the mam fact that the tides weie produced and regulated 
by the moon, but an acquaintance with their peiiodical fluc- 
tuations, in accordance with the phases of that luminary ^ 

§ 8 It IS lemarkablo that no mention is found in connection 
with Pytheas and his voyage of the Oassiteiides or Tm Islands, 
fioin which the Phoenicians continued to diaw their principal 
supplies of that valuable metal — the discovery or exploration 
of which would seem to have naturally foimed one of the 
piincipal objects of his voyage This is the more remaik- 
ahle as we find in the time of Posidonius that Massxlia had 
opened a regular trade with these islands, and their tin was 
brought overland to that city from the western ports of Gaul ^ 
Theie can be little doubt that at this period Massilia, which 
had long been a flourishing commeicial city, was extending 
its trade in all directions through Gaul, and to the shores of 
the Ocean, both towards the west and the noith The prospect 
of competing with the Phoenicians in the lucrative trade in 
tin would naturally offer special attractions, as did that for 


* Plutaroli, de Plactt Phthsoph iii 
17 

® Plutaxcli, however, appears to have 
misiinderatood what he was reporting, 


and to have oonfoxmded these fluctua-* 
tioas with the dady variations of the 
tides 

‘ PoBidon ap, Strah, iii 2, p 147 
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amber with the North Sea In both cases it is probable that 
the Gieeks of Massilia had very imperfect ideas of the position 
of the lands from which these valuable commodities were 
biought but they had doubtless obtained vague infoimation 
concerning them fiom the native traders, and these would 
stimulate them to fuither inquiiies, and exploiations on then 
owTi account This would account for the extension of their 
geogiaphical knowledge in this diiection, and may have been 
the cause that induced Pytheas to undertake a voyage from 
Gades to Biitain and the shores of the North Sea 
§ 9 Another writei, who appears to have contributed in a con- 
siderable degree to the extension of the geographical knowledge 
of the Greeks in regard to the west of Europe, was TiMiEUS, 
a native of Tauromenium in Sicily,^ who wrote an elaborate 
historical work, in which he txeated very fully of the founda- 
tion and histoiy of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily , 
a subject that naturally led him to treat of the western parts 
of the Mediteiranean, and the countiies bordering upon them 
Thus we find fiom existing fragments that he gave some 
account of the Tyrrhenians or Etruscans, the Eomans/ and the 
Caxthagimans, as well as of the pnncipal islands in this part 
of the Mediterranean, Sardinia, Coisica, and the Gymuesian 
Islands, known to the Eomans as the Balearic He is severely 
censured by Polybius foi the inaccuiacy of his geogiaphical 
statements, and especially for his ignoiance of the natural 
productions of the different countries that he described but 
he Inmself boasted of the gieat pams and laboui he had in- 
curred in collecting infoimation conceinmg the manners and 


* The exact age of Timsem canuot 
be detennyied, neither the date of his 
birth nor that of his death being accu- 
rately known , but his great historical 
work (of which that of Polybius was m 
gome sense a continuation) ended with 
the year b o 265 (Polyb i 5) As he 
lived to the age of 96 he probably sur- 
vived its completion by many yeara; 
but the date of its publication is the 


most matenal 

* Timseus was the earliest author 
who assigned a date for the foundation 
of Kome, which he regarded as contem- 
porary with that of Oarthage, and 
placed it 38 years before the First 
Olympiad, or b o 810 (Dionys Halic 
Ant Rom i 7i) 

* polyb xii 3^4: 
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customs of the Ligurians, Celts, and Ibeiians and there is 
little douht that had this pait of his woik been pieserved, we 
should have found in it many cuiious and yaluable notices 
Of geographical obseivations, in the stiict sense of the woid, 
we find veiy few cited, and it is evident that Timsous paid 
much less attention to this bianch of his subject than his 
piedecossoi Bphoius had done ^ The only example that has 
been pieseived to us of his attempts at the explanation of 
physical phenomena is singulaily unfoitunate We are told 
that he accounted foi the flux and leflux of the waters of the 
Ocean, by supposing the watei to be driven back by the flood- 
ing of the great iiveis that flowed fiom the mountains of 
Gaul, and to return as these subsided ^ Such an explanation 
shows an entire want of compiehension of the nature of the 
phenomenon itself It is cuiious only as showing that the 
Greeks weie already familiar with the fact of great rivers 
(the Gaionne and the Loire) flowing thiough Gaul into the 
Atlantic Ocean 

Tmiseus appears to have derived his mfoimation concerning 
the lands on the shoies of the Ocean, to the west and noith 
of Euiope, chiefly from Pytheas he followed that wiiter in 
legaid to the land from whence ambei was brought, though 
he called the island Basilia, which was named by Pytheas 
Abalus® But the most cuiious notice that is preserved to 


^ Id xii 28 a If, however, these 
researches were in any degree the result 
of peisonal observation, they must have 
been made at an early period of hxs 
litc, as he himself stated in his history 
that he had resided at Athens nearly 
fifty 5 ears without once (knitting it 
(Ibid 25 d) 

^ His views on two points, however, 
which are regarded as erroneous by 
Strabo (xiv 2, p 654) — that Saidmia 
was larger than Sicily, and that the 
chief of the two Gymnesian or Balearic 
Islands (Majorca) was the largest 
island in the Mediterranean after 
Lesbos — were fai from meriting the 
leprobatioii of the geographer Sar- 


dinia is in fact, according to the com- 
putation of Captain Smyth, slightly 
larger than Sicily, while Majorca is not 
only entitled to rank next after Lesbos, 
but IS considerably larger than that 
island, though not usually comprised 
by ancient writers among the seven 
chief islands of the Mediterranean 
(see note on Scylax) In this respect, 
therefore, Timtens was certainly better 
mformed than most of the Greeks 
^ Timinns, Kr 36 Plutarch de 
Placit Philosopli p 901 
® Phn H N xxxYii 11, § 36 In 
another passage, however (iv 27, § 94), 
Pliny cites Tmimus as callmg ttie 
island Eauronia, and placing it m the 
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US from this part of his •yvoik is the statement that tin was 
biought fiom an island named Mictis, which was distant six 
days’ voyage fiom Biitain, to which the Biilons navigated in 
vessels of wicker-work covered with leather ® There can he 
little doubt that we have heie the fiist mention of the Coinish 
tin-trade, in connection with Biitain, and that the island of 
Mictis IS the same as that called by Diodoius Ictis, which he 
describes as the chief empoiium to which the British tin was 
biought foi exportation ‘ 

§ 10 Independently of any piofessed geographical treatises, 
it IS evident that at this period the Grieeks had acquired a 
general familiarity with the countries of Western Europe, 
Gaul, Spain, and Liguiia, as well as with Italy and the Italian 
islands, wholly diffeient from that which they possessed a 
century before This is sufficiently attested by the incidental 
notices of the productions of those countries and of natural 
phenomena obseived there, which we find in Theopheasttjs, 
who wrote about the commencement of the thud century b 0 , 
and still moio in the treatise “On Wonders,” ascribed to 
! Aiistotlo, hut really belonging to the middle of the same 
centmy. Thus we find in Theophrastus mention of several 
plants and trees as flourishing in Tyrihema, Latium, &c • a 
special notice of the extensive forests of Ooisica, the pine- 
trees in which wore said to exceed all otheis in size “ a curious 
and accurate description of the promontory of Circasum or 
Monte Oircello,® an account of ceitain kinds of sea-weed 

Ocean to the north, of Scythia, at a circumsutis navigare (Plin R N xv 
day’s voyage from the mainland There lb, § 104) Here it is impossible to 
can belittle donbt that both statements say what sense wo are to attach to the 
refer to the same story, but whether the word introrsus,” upon which the in- 
eriox rosts with Timaus or with Phny terpretation of the whole passage, in a 
we are unable to decide geographical sense, depends But there 

® Unfortunately this notice is trans- seems little doubt that we have here 
nutted to us by Phny in such a form the first obscure intimation of the story 
as to be almost nmntelligible His which we find developed in a more 
words are “Tnuinus historions a complete form m Diodorus 
Britannia introrsm sex diernm navi- ‘ Diodor v 22 
gatione abesse dicit insulam Mictim, in ^ Mist Plant v 8 , §§ 1, 2 

qua candidum plumbum provemat Ad ^ Ibid §3 

cam Bntannos vitihbus navigiis cono 
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which grew in the Ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules , ^ and 
the fact that native cinnabar was found m the intenoi of Spam*® 
The notices preserved by the unknown authoi of the treatise 
“ De Miiabilibus are unfoitunately mixed up, as might natu- 
lally be expected fiom the chaiactei of the woik, with much of 
fable , and its date is in some degiee a mattei of uncertainty, 
but it contains some notices of interest Among these may 
be mentioned the statement that the Ister rose in the Her- 
cyman forest — a name which heie appears for the first time ® 
At the same time the authoi repeats the popular notion that 
one aim of that rivei flowed into the Adriatic and the other 
into the Euxine He placed also the Electiides or Amber 
Islands, in the inmost bight of the Adriatic, but connected 
them with the Eridanus, which he undoubtedly supposed to be 
the Po ^ He is also the fiist extant authoi who mentions the 
non mines of -ffilthalia (Elba), though these had doubtless been 
worked by the Tyrrhenians long befoie,® and has a very 
curious notice of certain vaulted buildings or Tholi, m the 
island of Sardinia, which probably refers to the singular 
edifices called Nuiaghe still found in that island ® 

It IS remarkable also that the name of the Ehenus or Rhine 
had reached his ears, and was mentioned by him in conjunc- 
tion with the Ister, as one of the two great nveis of the north. 
Both of them, he adds, were navigable in summer, but in 
winter were frozen hard, so that you might ride across them 
Equally interesting is it that he describes the Rhine as flowing 
by the land of the Germans (Vepiiavov^), as the Danube did by 
that of the Pa3onians ^ This is the first mention that is found 
in any ancient author of the name of Germans ^ 


^ Ibid IV 6, §4, 7,^1 
* De La^pid c 8, § 58 
® Mirdb Auscult § 105 Aristotle 
himself (^Meteorologtcat i 13, § 19) 
describes the Ister as rising in the 
P^ioncps ^ Ibid § 81 

« Ibid § 93 ^ ibid § 100 

^ Ibid ^ 108 The Fieomans here 
meant arc clcaily the saino people with 


the Pannonians of later writers^ The 
confusion between the two names is 
found m Gieek authors of much later 
date 

® It IS remarkable that this passage 
should have been overlooked by Ukert 
m his elaborate investigation of the 
origin and introduction of the name 
(€^eograpUej vol in pt. 1, p 71) 
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§ 11. We are indebted to this compiler also for two inter- 
esting notices concerning the little known regions beyond 
the Pillars of Heicules The one lelates that the Phoenicians 
who dwelt at Gadeira, having sailed foi four days with an east 
wind, discoveied some banks, diy at low water and covered 
with quantities of sea-weed, where they found vast quantities 
of tunny fish of such supeiior quality that, when salted or 
pickled, they woie earned to Carthage and retained by the 
Carthaginians for then own exclusive use ^ The other refers 
to the discovery in the sea beyond the Pillars, at a distance of 
several days’ voyage, of an island of considerable extent, 
uninhabited, but abounding in timber of all kinds, possessing 
navigable rivers, and admirably fertile in all kinds of fruits. 
It was repeatedly visited by the Carthaginians, and paitially 
colonized, but subsequently abandoned by ordei of the govern- 
ment, and all intercourse with it prohibited, for feai that it 
should attract too great a number of colonists to the detriment 
of the mother country.^ This account agrees so closely with 
that of Diodorus^ as to leave no doubt that they are both 
taken fiom Timmus. It is worthy of notice that m this, the 
earliest notice that is preserved to us of the Fortunate Islands 
of the West — ^which we shall find reappeai in so many forms — 
one island only is spoken of, and that is described m a manner 
that leads us at once to identify it with Madeira ® 

§ 12. Vaiious causes must have no doubt contiihuted at 
this peiiod to awaken increased interest and ouiiosity con- 
cerning the nations of Western Euiope The sudden inroads 
of the Gauls, who had not only overrun the northern piovrnces 

® Ibid § r36 tomed to the barren shores of Spam 

* Ibid §84 and Africa, IS characteristic of Madeira, 

« Lib. V 0 19, 20 Biodoms, how- the name of which is derived from this 
ever, represents the island as inhabited circumstance* madera bemg Portuguese 
and even abounding in splendid build- for timber The existence of 
mgs I His whole account la indeed rivers is of course an exaggeration* but 
much more highly coloured and exag- with this exception there is nothing m 
gerated than that of our author the account given by our author that is 

« T)ie abundance of wood, presenting not probable enough 
SO strilnng a contrast to eyes accua- 
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bordeimg upon Thiace and Macedonia, but had for a time 
overthiown the Macedonian monarchy itself, and then ciossmg 
over into Asia rendered themselves equally formidable to 
the G-reek lulers of Asia Minor, would naturally direct the 
attention of the Greek writers to the original abodes, as well 
as to the national characteristics, of these formidable invaders* 
At the same time the extension of the Carthaginian power in 
Spam could not fail to lead to a more complete and accurate 
knowledge of that country, at all events of its eastern poitions, 
and though this may have been but impeifectly transmitted 
to the Gieeks, theie are not wanting indications of incieased 
freedom of intercourse among all the commeicial nations of 
the Mediterranean In addition to Alexandria, Ehodes had 
assumed a pi eminent place among the tiading communities 
of Greece, and continued for a consideiable period to enjoy 
the highest wealth and piosperity ^ Byzantium also, from its 
position, commanded all the commerce of the Euxine Syra- 
cuse was at the height of its piosperity, and under the mild and 
beneficent lule of Hieion enjoyed a long peiiod of unwonted 
tianquillity, during which it rose to the greatest opulence 
Carthage, though declining in power after the First Punic War, 
still letamed a veiy extensive commerce, and appears to have 
held more communication with the Greeks than at an earlier 
period, though the latter were still jealously excluded from 
the trade beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which continued to 
be centred exclusively at Gades. 


^ Diodor XX 81 , Polyb iv In I by tlie complaints of the other trading 
B 0 219 the Rhodians were compelled | cities, Sta rh avTohs TTpoeerdyat 

to engage in war with the Byzantines, | r&y mrd Od^array Polyb I c 
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NOTE A, p 578 

MYOS HOEMIJS 

The position of Myos Hormns lias been tbe subject of considerable 
doubt It was placed by Wilkinson and Wellsted at Abu Scbar, 
in latitude 27° 24', nearly opposite the angle of the Smaitic penin- 
sula, where there are considerable remains of an ancient town 
But Dr 0 Muller has shown that it was in all probability situated 
at Eas Abu Sonaer, about half a degree farther to the south, where 
theie is a good port with three small islands, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood a remarkable mountain, conspicuous by its red 
colour, thus answering precisely to the Scarlet Mountam (0/305 
juttXrwSes) placed by Agatharchides in the neighbourhood of Myos 
Hormus. (Agatharchid, § 81, ed Muller ) In this case the ruins 
visible at Abu Schar probably mark the site of Philotera, which is 
placed by Aiiemidorus to the north of Myos Honnus, though 
Ptolemy places it farther south, having apparently tiansposed the 
two positions (See 0 Muller's elaborate note on Agatharchides, 
I c) The same view is adopted by M de St* Martin (Le Nord 
de VAfngue, pp 265-258) 


NOTE B, p. 578. 

AEEIOAN ELEPHANTS 

It IS well known that at the present day the African elephant is 
generally reputed to be untameable, and nothing seems to hare 
more excited the wonder of the Abyssinians, dunng the late war, 
than to see the manner in which the Indian elephants that accom- 
panied the English army were trained to perfect obedience Yet it 
IS certain that not only were the Ptolemies able to train the 
elephants of Ethiopia for purposes both of war and parade, but 
their example was quickly followed by the Carthaginians, who 
employed elephants in Sicily as early as the Eirst Punic War, 
before the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus AD. the elephants used 
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by them, including those carried by Hannibal into Italy, were un- 
doubtedly of Afiican origin The elephants also which are repre- 
sented on Eoman coins and monuments belong in all cases to the 
Afiican and not the Indian vaiiety the very laige size of the 
ears constituting a ciiterion by which they aie easily recognized 
The inscription on the monument of Adulis, elected in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, distinctly ascribes to his father Philadelphus 
the merit of being the fiist to piocure Ethiopian elephants and 
train them to-*service in war A large number of these accom- 
panied the army of Euergetes when he carried his arms into Asia 
and overran the dominions of Seleucus II (Mon Adulit ap 
Clinton, F, IS vol iii p 382 ) The statement of Agatharchides 
that Ptolemy Philadelphus was the fiist to train elephants for war, 
which justly excited the surprise of Photius, was doubtless intended 
to apply only to African elephants, and as thus undei stood, was 
strictly coirect (Agatharchides ap Phot p 717) 


NOTE 0, p 579 

BAND OF CINNAMON 

There is no doubt not only that the Eegio Cmnamomifera 
(17 of the ancients was the tract of Northern Africa 

extending to Cape Guardafm, hut that it was from thence that 
both the Greeks and Eomans actually derived their principal, if 
not their sole, supply of that valuable spice The geographical 
term is first found m Eratosthenes (ap Stiah 11. pp 63, 72, &o.) 
who appears to have applied it to the whole coast extending fiom 
near the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb to Cape Guaidafui, and at a 
later period we find the Periplus of the Eij-thraean Sea enume- 
rating cassia— 2 k term which was usually applied to cinnamon — 
among the productions exported from all the ports along this line 
of coast, from Malao (Eeibera) to Cape Guardaftii, or the Promon- 
tory of Spices (Aromatum Promontorium), as it was called by all 
later writers, evidently fiom this very circumstance. {Fen^lus 
Mar Brythr §§ 8-12 ) 

But while no difficulty arises on the geographical point, there 
has been much question raised as to the ancients having really 
derived their cinnamon from thence. In modern times cinnamon 
IS almost exclusively procured from Ceylon, or from regions slill 
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fartlier to the east and still more unknown to the ancient traders, 
China and Java Nor is it now known to exist in the part of 
Afnca from whence the Greeks and Eomans procured it though 
that legion still abounds in myrrh and frankincense Hence it 
has been supposed by some modem writers that it was only hi ought 
by sea to the ports in the neighbourhood of Cape Guardafui, and 
thence imported by the Arabian and Greek mei chants, in the same 
manner as the Indian merchandise was from Aden and other ports 
on the coast of Sahaea 

The testimony of the ancient writers however is too distinct 
and piecise to he thus sot aside and Mr Cooley has moreover 
shown that its cultivation in Ceylon dates from a comparatively 
recent peiiod The same view is adopted and confirmed by Sir E 
Tennent, who has investigated the subject with much care It is 
oeitain that no ancient 'writer alludes to cinnamon being bi ought 
from thence 01 from the adjoining coasts of India, even after the 
direct trade was opened with those countries It seems therefore 
impossible to doubt that the cinnamon used by the Greeks and 
Eomans — which was piobahly of an infenoi quality to that of 
Ceylon — was really brought from the north-east comer of Africa, 
the land of the Somali, a tract still very impeifectly kno'wu, and 
where it is not improbable that the cinnamon may still be found 
wild. 

(See Mr Cooley^s paper on the JEtegio Oinnamoumfe'i a of the Ancimis^ 
in the Journal of Geogr Soc vol xix and Sir E Tennent’s Oeylon^ 
vol 1 p. 699-604.*) 


NOTE D, p. 586. 

MONUMENT OP ADULIS 

It IS now well known that the celebrated Monument of Adulis, 
for our knowledge of which we are indebted to a monk of the 
sixth century, Cosmas Indicopleustes, consisted m fact of two 
separate portions, the inscriptions on which were copied by the 
traveller, as if they had formed part of the same record The 
former part belonged to a stela or pyramid set up in the reign of 
Ptolemy Eueigetes, and recounting the exploits of that monarch, 


* The same view had hocu already urged by Br Tmoenfc, vol m p 512 
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especially his invasion of the Syrian monarchy, in which he pene- 
trated heyond the Euphrates, and conqneied or at least i educed to 
submission the provinces of Babylonia, Susiana, Persis, Media, and 
the rest of Asia as far as Bactriana , biit containing no allusion to 
any conquests in Ethiopia, beyond the incidental notice already 
alluded to, of his having made use of Ethiopian elephants The 
second pait, which is of much later date, recounts the exploits of 
an Ethiopian king of Axum in Abyssinia, who appears to have 
conquered all the neighbouring tubes in that part of Afiica, and 
even earned his arms across the Bed Sea into Arabia The con- 
fusion resulting from the union of the two, which had misled even 
Dr Yincent and Ukert, was first cleared up hy the English tia- 
veller Mi Salt (A full account of the monument and its inbcrip- 
tions will he found in Boeckh^s Corpus insenpt Grcecarum, tom in 
p 608 and foil ) See also St Martin, Le Nord de VAfrigue, p 224 
Clinton {F H. vol m p 382 note) has given the first part of the 
inscription relating to Ptolemy Euergetes, but has erroneously 
added as referring to the same monarch the conclusion which 
belongs to the Axumite king 


NOTE E, p. 589 

THE WINDS AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS 

The number of divisions thus established hy Timosihenes was 
twelve in all and this appeals to have been the number generally 
recognized among the later Greek geogiaphers No trace is found 
of a subdivision into sixteen parts, according to the custom of 
modern navigators and geogiaphers. But the statement of Aga- 
themerus that Timosthenes distinguished twelve winds, hy inserting 
four additional ones between those previously known and admitted, 
is certainly not correct Aristotle, in his Meteorohgtea (ii 6), 
distinctly enumerates twelve winds, and the quarters fiom which 
they blow , and though his list differs slightly from that ascribed 
to Timosthenes, this arises only from the variations of names, many 
of which were of local attnbutioB. His enumeration is as follows 
The west wind, Eephyrus, blew from the equinoctial setting and 
opposite to this was the east wind, Apeliotes, from the equinoctial 
rising The north wind, called Boreas and Aparctias, blew from 
the north, the region of the Gieat Bear (Arctos), Opposite to this 
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was the south wind, Notus The 0a3cia& blew from the siimmei 
rising (north-east), and opposite to this was the Lips, from the 
winter setting The Enrns blew from the winter rising (south- 
east), and opposite to this wa« the Argestes (north-west) known 
also as Olympias and Sciron These therefore formed four pairs 
respectively opposed to each other , hut besides these tlicie were 
others which were not so piecisely opposite these were the 
Thiascias, intermediate between the Argestes and the Boieas the 
Meses, intermediate between the lioreas and Csecias , the Phoenix, 
between the Euius and Notus, the Lihonotus in the conesponding 
position, between the Lips and Notus, is not mentioned, the name 
being apparently not familiar to the Greeks in his day 

But though this amount of subdivision was recognized by the 
more scientific wiiteis, there can he no doubt that eight winds 
only were popularly known This is the number found on the 
monument at Athens, commonly called the Tower of the Winds, 
where their names are thus given Boreas, Csecias, Apeliotes, 
Eurus, Notus, Lips, Zephyrus, and Sciron ^ 

It IS evident however that the ancients, even the geographers, 
made no attempt to divide the circle of the heavens into regular 
portions corresponding with our quarters (N.E , S*W , &o ), inde- 
pendent of the winds The only mode in use to designate these 
points of the compass (as we call them) was by reference to the 
summer and wintei changes in the place of the nsmg and setting 
of the sun as is done by Aristotle in the passage just cited, and 
by Strabo throughout his work. Of course such a mode of expres- 
sion was inaccurate, and had the further disadvantage that it ought 
in strictness to vary with the latitude of each place as for instance 
between Athens and Alexandria But no such accuracy was ob- 
served in practice and the expressions of “the winter sumise ” or 
“the winter sunset” would be used generally as equivalent to 
south-east and south-west respectively. At the same time most 
scientific observers would be aware that there was a greater in- 
terval between these points and the four cardinal points, on the 
one side than the other , and hence aiose the intercalation both by 
Timosthenes and Aristotle of four such points, without the four 
corresponding ones introduced in our modern division 


® This monumont, more correctly termed the Horologuim of Audronicus 
Oyrrhostes, belongs probably to the second century, n c 
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It will be seen that where the whole circle is thus divided into 
twelve regions instead of sixteen, none of the points, e’^cept the 
four caidmal ones, can exactly correspond with those of our modern 
divisions Hence the use of the terms North north-East, South- 
south- West, &c , in the translation of the passage from Timosthenes 
IS necessarily inaccurate, and has been adopted meiely for the sake 
of convenience 


NOTE F, p 591. 

DIMENSIONS OP BRITAIN 

Tt 18 worthy of remark that Diodorus, writing after Cmsar had 
given so much moie information concerning Britain, and an ap- 
proximate estimate of its true dimensions, should return nearty to 
the statement of Pytheas, though with an affectation of accuracy, 
which was evidently founded on no real authority He makes the 
whole ciioumference 42,500 stadia, the three sides being respec- 
tively 7500, 15,000 and 20,000 in extent (Diodor v 21 ) But he 
correctly calls the side opposite to Gaul, the shortest side of the 
triangle while Strabo, who had a wholly erioneous idea of the 
position and extent of Britain, makes its side opposite to Gaul, 
which does not exceed (he says) 4400 stadia, the gieatest length 
of the island (Strabo, iv 5, § 1, p 199 ) 

It IS not improbable that in this part of his work Diodorus 
followed Timseus, 


NOTE G, p 598. 

SIR G LEWIS ON CREDIBILITY OF PYTHEAS. 

This has been especially the case with Sir G Lewis, who in his 
dissertation on the Navigation of the Phoanioians (inserted m his 
Kisioncal Survey of Ancient Astronomy^ chap, viii ) has treated Pytheas 
with the same contempt as Polybius did, without adveiting to the 
points in which our present full knowledge of the northern legions 
of Europe has shown that Pytheas was right, and Polybius and 
Strabo were wrong That Pytheas did not leally visit Thule may 
be readily^ admitted, and it is improbable that he really advanced 
along the northern shores of Germany farther than the Elbe Even 
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at a mucli later period we find the Roman fleet that first penetrated 
to the month of that river claiming to have reached the confines of 
the known world (Mon Ancyran p 34 ) But this is no reason for 
difehelieving altogether the fact of his having personally explored 
a considerable portion of the countries to the north of Europe that 
were previously unknown to the Greeks. 

Besides the chapter of Sir G Lewis just referred to, the credi- 
bility of the voyage of Pytheas and of his geographical information 
IS fully discussed by Gosseliin in his Meckerches sur la Geographe 
des Anciens (vol iv p 168-179), by Ukert (GeograpMe der Gnecken 
und Bomer, vol 1 pt 2 p 298-309, vol. 111 pt. 1 p 5, § 6) and 
in the article Pytheas in Br. Smiths Dictionary Refeiences aie 
given by Ukert to the earlier authorities on the subject See also 
Redslob’s Thule, cited in note to p 597 


NOTE H, p. 599. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AT THULE 

This IS the distinct statement of Pliny m one passage (iv 16, 
§ 104), “ Ultima omnium quae memorantui [insularum] Thule, in 
qua solsUUo nullas esse nodes indicavimus, cancri signum sole 
tianseunte, nullosque contra per brumam dies” But ho adds 
“ Hoc quidam senis mensibus continuis fieri arbitrantur ” and in 
the previous passage to which he here refeis (ii 75, § 187J ho him- 
self cites Pytheas as having stated that this — the continuous day 
for SIX months, and continuous night for the other six — ^was what 
actually occurred at Thule It is much more probable that Pytheas 
had made the more correct and lational statement, and had been 
misunderstood by those who did not see the absurdity of the other 
supposition 

In another passage Strabo refers to him as having placed Thule, 
which he calls the most northern of the British Islands,” in a 
latitude where the arctic circle coincided with that of the summer 
tropic — a distinct astronomical statement which would he equiva- 
lent, in the language of modem geogiaphers, to saying that it was 
situated under the Arctic Circle (Strabo, 11 5, § 8, p 114 ) This 
lb of course incorrect, if we suppose Thule to have any connection 
with the Biitish Islands, so as to represent the Oikneys 01 Shet- 
lands (oven the latter group extending only to 60^' 50' N lat ), but 
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by no means so gross an exaggeration as it was supposed to be by 
Stiabo and others, who were ignorant of the true position of these 
northern countries It is one also to which Pytheas would have 
been easily led, if we suppose him to have picked up his infor- 
mation concerning Thule at second hand the absence of any appa- 
rent night in these high northern latitudes being readily transformed 
into the assertion that the actual, or astronomical, day was of 
twenty-four hours’ duration Pytheas was doubtless astionomer 
enough to discern that this must be the case somewhere, as one 
advanced towards the north, and he might therefore leadily accept 
the hearsay statement that it was the fact in the island to which 
he gave the name of Thule 

It may he obseived that at a much later period we find Csesar 
himself repeating the tale that there was continuous night for 
thiity days at the winter solstice, but which had been transferred 
to the islands between Britain and Ireland. (Oses G v 13 ) 
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EBATOSTHENES 

§ 1 We aie now anived at the period when geography first | 
began to assume something of a legnlai and systematic cha- I 
lactei 5 and to be based, however imperfectly, upon fixed 1 
scientific principles It is to the iUox^dimn^ school that we 
are indebted for the first steps in this direction and Ekatos- 
THENES, who presided over that school during the space of / 
'more than forty years/ may be regarded as the parent of scien- > 
(tiflc geography, as he was also in great measme of systematic ^ 
chronology The way had been undoubtedly prepared for i 
j him by the astronomical researches of his immediate piede- J 
cessois, and he was himself fully acquainted with all the ^ 
astronomical science of his time while the recent extension of ^ 
geogiaphical knowledge among the Gieeks from the vaiions ] 
causes which we have been just passing in review, had accumu- ^ 
latcd a mass of information gieatly exceeding that at the 
disposal of eailiei writers 

The position of Eratosthenes himself jvas^eculiarly favour- | 
able He was born at Gyrene in n o/ 276, jand having early i 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy and learning, passed 
a considerable time at Athens, from whence he was invited to 
Alexandria by I^lenay_Eueigete^ and placed at the head of 
the Library, a position of the highest liteiary distinction, which 
gave him the command of the accumulated stores of learning 
that had been brought together by the enlightened monarchs 
of Egypt duimg thiee geneiations Eiatosthenes continued to 


' AccordingtoClmtonCi^’' JS vol m 
37;, lie succeeded Zeuedotus as hbxa- 
rian at Alexaudna, about B c 240, and 


continued to liold this situation tiU his 
death in B c 10b> 
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liold this important post till his death, about b c 196 , and 
left behind him a number of woiKs, some scientific, otheis 
purely literal y All these hare unfortunately perished, and 
though enough has been preserved of his geogiaphical ticatise 
to enable us in great measure to judge of its chaiactei, and 
to form a tolerably clear idea of his system, yet we shall find, 
as we puisuo oui examination, abundant leason to regiet the 
impeifect chaiactei of oui materials ^ In another respect also 
we aie unable to estimate justly the amount of merit due 
to Eiatosthenes, from our very deficient knowledge of the 
actual state of geogiaphical science previous to the commence- 
ment of his labours 

§ 2 It IS certain indeed that Eiatosthenes was not the first 
among the wiiteis of this period who attempted to bring toge- 
thei in one general view the results of recent discoveries and 
obseivations, and siiivey the progress that had been made in 
the knowledge of the different countries of the woild Dicie- 
AEOHUS, a pupil of xVristotle and a friend of Theophrastus, 
who flourished about a hundred years before Eiatosthenes, 
B,c 326-296,^ had left several geographical works, one of 
which, termed Ffi? weptoSo?, was apparently, from its title, a 
general geogiaphical treatise and would seem to have com- 
prehended a summary view of the position and dimensions of 
the habitable world, as then known, not altogether dissimilar 
from that given by Eratosthenes But the few citations that 
are preserved to us are not sufficient to enable us to judge 
faiily of the relation which it bore to the work of the later 
author We learn however from Strabo,^ that Polybius, while 
he passed by the earlier writers on geography as unworthy of 
serious consideration, entered into an elaborate criticism of 
Dicsearchus and Eratosthenes as representing m improved 


* The fragments of thegeograpliical 
work of Eratosthenes weie fiist col- 
lected and edited by Seidel (JKiatoa- 
theniii Geographtcomm Fragmeniaj 8vo, 
^oettmgcc, 17S9), and more fully, 
together with the remains of his other 


works, by Bemhardy (Mratosthemca^ 
8vo,Berohn 1822) 

^ Clinton, F B vol m p 474, 0 
Muller, Fiagm But Or yoh ii pp* 
225,226. 

•• 11 p 104 
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state of geographical knowledge We may theiefore infer that 
the foimei also had tieated the subject m something like a 
scientific manner 

Dicseaichus had also wiitten (besides many valuable works 
of a historical chaiactei) a complete geographical, or rather 
topogiaphical, description of Greece — a treatise which would 
have been of the highest mteiest to us had it been preserved , 
and we leain incidentally that this was accompanied by maps, 
which were still extant in the days of Oicero, and weie xegaided 
by him as of high authority ® Three fragments of consideiable 
length belonging to a work of this desciiption have been jne- 
seived to us, and are published in all the editions of the minor 
Greek geographers, to which the name of Dicssarchus has been 
usually applied, but theie is no authority for this attribution, 
though they probably belong to about the peiiod of that 
authoi ® 

§ 3 On another account also Dic«eaichus deserves a place in 
leviewing the progress of geographical knowledge, that he was 
the first, so far as we know, to attempt a scientific measurement 
of the height of mountains , a task which he undertook, we are 
told, at the request of certain kings, ^ probably those of Mace- 
donia, It was not likely that the results of such a first attempt 
should be satisfactory . but the few and scanty notices of them 
that have been pieserved to us are so uncertain and incon- 
sistent with one another, that we cannot safely judge of their 
character Thus we are told on the one hand that he detei- 
mmed the height of Cyllene in Arcadia to be rather less than 
15 stadia, or 9000 Gieek feet, and that of Atabyrius in the 


* “ Peloponnesias civitates orones 

Boantimn-s 6sse honiiBis, non neqnam, 
sed otiam tno jndicio probatxDicssarclii 
tahilu orednn” Oio ad Att 

VI 2 Osann considers tiiese tahulx to 
have been attached to the Tris TreploSos, 
vyhile 0 Muller doubts their having 
any reference to metps at all The pas- 
sago IS certainly not conclusive 

* Si'o tins point fully discussed hy C/ 


Muller in his edition of the Fragmenta 
Mutorioorum Grmorumy vol 11 pp 229 
-232 The fragments themselves are 
published by the same author in his 
Geographi G-raset MinoTSB, tom 1 pp 
97-110 They are contained also m 
the second volume of Hudson’s edition 
of the same writers 

7 Itequm cura montes permensus, 
Plm H JV u 65, ^ 162 
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island of Ehodes (a mountam of veiy infeiioi altitude) to be 
14 stadia® On the other hand Plmy asseits that he ascei- 
tamed Pelion to be the highest of the Gieek mountains, but 
that it did not exceed 1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendiculai 
height ® If he leally came to the conclusion that Pelion ex- 
ceeded in elevation the neighbouiing mountains, Ossa and 
Olympus, his method of obseivation must have been singulaily 
inaccuiato, the foiinei being in fact at least 1000 feet higliei 
than Pelion, while Olympus exceeds ifc by 4700 feet, little less 
than half its total altitude^ Olympus is indeed by fai the 
xj^ighest mountain in Gieece, while Pelion is mfeiiox to Pai- 
nassus, Gyllene, Taygetus, and seveial otheis But Oicsearchus 
at least deserves ciedit for having attempted to deteimine the 
perpendiculai altitude by a mathematical piocess 

§ 4 Theie can be no doubt that befoie the time of Eratos- 
thenes the ideas of the learned woild upon the subject of geo- 
I graphy had assumed a moie legulai and systematic foim And 
^ it IS certain also that these had been embodied in the form of 
maps, which, howevei imperfect, were unquestionably very 
supeiioi to anything that had preceded them.*' We have seen 
that the fiist use of maps had been introduced at a very early 
period by Anaximander, and that maps of the world were not 
uncommon in the time of Herodotus, though based on the 
crude ideas of the period, and on hasty assumptions that 
excited the ridicule of the histoiian. Nor can it be doubted 
<that the discoveries resulting from the conquests of Alexander, 
f and the extension of geographical knowledge under his suc- 


® Gemimis, Mem Astronom c 14 
The actual height of Gyllene is 7788 
feet, that of Atabyrius only 4560 The 
toimer was generally regarded as the 
highest monntam in the Peloponnesus 
according to Strabo it was reckoned by 
some to be 20 stadia in perpendicular 
height, by others (probably lefernng 
to Bicaeaichns) only fifteen. But 
another statennent, cited from Apolio- 
dorus, made its height 80 feet less than 


nine stadia, or only 5320 Greek feet 
(Stoph Byz s V KvWi/fPTj , Eustath 
ad i/om Odym p 1951) 

» Plm NT AT 11 c 65, § 162 “Dicfe- 
archus, vir in primis eruditus, regum 
oura permensus monies, ox quibus 
altissinium prodidit Pelion mool 
passuum ratione peipendiculaii 
^ Admiral Smyth gives the height of 
Folion at 5200 feet, Ossa at 6100, and 
Olympus at 9860 feet above the sea 
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cessois, would have gradually found their way into such maps , 
but we know from £re(juent experience, even in modern times, 
how slowly established errors are discarded, and how long they 
maintain their ground, even m the face of more accurate 
infoimation The same thing was still more the case in ancient 
times, and it is highly probable that if we could now recover 
the map of the woild as it was generally received in the time 
of the fiist Ptolemies, we should find it still letaining many 
of the erroneous views of Herodotus and Hecatseus , 

It appears mdeed fiom repeated statements of Strabo that 
Eratosthenes made it the obi^pi jof ^ his special attention to 
“reform the map of the world,” as it had existed down to 
his time,^ and to reconstiuct it upon more scientific principles. 
It IS this enlarged and philosophical view of the subject which 
constitutes his especial merit, and entitles him to be justly 
called the father of systematic geography. The materials at 
his command were still very imperfect, and the means of scien- 
tific observation were wanting to a degree which we can, at the j 
^present day, scarcely figure to ourselves , but the meth ods 
which he pursued were of a strictly soientific character, and his 
judgment was so sound that he pioved in many instances to be 
better informed and more judicious in his mferences than 
geographers of two centuries later 

§ 5. In regard to the fundamental idea of all geography — 
the position and figure of the earth — Brat^thenes adopted 
the views that were current among the astronomers of his day, 
which had been received almos^ without exception from the 
times of Aiistotle and Euclid.®j|^He regarded the earth as a 
sphere,* placed m the centre of the universe, around which the 


* AlOpBiocrat rhy y^aiypatpiichy 

Tfivam was the problem that he had set 
before himself Strab li c 1, § 2 
These words point clearly to the pre- 
vious existence of a generally recog- 
nized map of the inhabited world 
(ttjs oiKov/MipTis^f probably that of 
Bicmarchus* 

® A convenient summary of these 


views will be found in Sir G Lewis's 
Mutorical Survey of Anctent Astronomy 
(pp 187, 188), extracted from the 
Phsenomena of Euchd The great 
geometer had preceded Eratosthenes 
by nearly a century 
* Strabo repeatedly censures Eratos- 
thenes (i pp 62, 65) for dwelling at 
unnecessary length upon the^proofs of 
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celestial sphere leyolved eveiy twenty-fonr hours besides 
which, the. sun and moon had independent motions of their 
own The obliquity of the sun’s course to that of the celestial 
sphere, was of couise w^ell known and hence the gieat ciicles 
of the equinoctial, and the ecliptic, oi zodiacal circle, as well 
as the lessei ciicles, called the tropics, parallel with the equi- 
noctial, were already familial to the astionomeis of Alexandiia 
Moieovei it appears that these conceptions, oiigmally applied 
to the celestial spheie, had been already tiansfeiied in theoiy 
to the teiiestiial globe Thus the idea of the globe of the 
eaith, as it would piesent itself to the mind of Eratosthenes, 
or any of his moie instructed contemporaries, did not diffei 
materially from that of the modern geographer For all geo- 
graphical purposes, at least as the term was understood in his 
day, the difference between the geocentric and the heliocentric 
theories of the universe would be unimpoitant. 

§ 6 But Eratostliones had the merit of making one valuable 
addition to the previously existing ideas upon this subject, by 
a inoie careful and successful measurement than had ever 

I been previously attempted, of the magn itude of the earth, or 
of the terrestrial globe. 

He was not indeed the first who had attempted the solution 
of this problem, which would naturally engage the attention of 
astronomers and geometers, as soon as it was agreed that the 
earth was of a spherical form. Aristotle refers to the calculation 
of ^^mathematicians” who had investigated the subject (without 
naming them) that the eaith was 400,000 stadia in ciicum- 
ference® At a later peiiod Archimedes speaks of 300,000 


tlie spherical character of the earth , a 
fact which ho appears to have regarded 
as too well known to ro<iuire demon- 
stration But though it was undoubt- 
edly a received tenet among philosophers 
in the days of Eraiosthones, it Jiad pro- 
b ibly not yet acqmied the same general 
acceptance as in the time of Strabo, 
two centuries afterwards 
® l)e CmlOj u. 14, § IG It is a 


I singular instmce of that blind rc\ or- 
enco toi antiquity which has misled so 
many modern writers, that this passing 
notice ot Aristotle, on which ho hxmbolt 
evidently laid no stress, and had taken 
up (as he himself tells us) on the 
authority of others, should have been 
icceivcd as unquestionably ooiroct 
Hence H'AuviUe and GoasoDin, in order 
to explain itb apparent inaccuracy, 
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stadia as the measurement usually received, a statement 
founded on the calculations of Aristaichus of Samos, 
one of the earlier astronomeis of the Alexandrian school ® 
But we have no information as to the data on which these first 
ciiide attempts weie based, or the mode by which the authors 
ariived at their results 

' The method puisued by Biatosthenes was theoretically 
sound, and was in fact identical in principle with that which 
has been adopted by astronomers in modern days. Assuming 
(in accordance with the general belief) that Syene in Upper 
Egypt was situated exactly under the Tropic of Cancer 
assuming also that Alexandria and Syene were on the same 
meridian, and at the distance of 5000 stadia from one another, 
he measured the shadow of the gnomon at Alexandria in order 
to determine its latitude, and thus ascertained that the arc 
of the meridian intercepted between the two, was equal to 
one-fiftieth part of a great circle of the sphere Hence he at 
jonce deduced the conclusion that such a great circle, 01 the 
'circumference of the globe, would amount to 250,000 stadia ’ 

§ 7. The only theoretical error in "this mode of calculalioii 
Vas in the assumption — which was inevitable in the days of 
Eratosthenes — ^that the earth was exactly spherical, instead 
of being as it really is, a slightly oblate spheroid, and that 
therefore a meridian great circle was equal to that of the 
equator. And the error proceeding from this cause, which 
would not exceed Tfotli P^^^t of the whole, is wholly unimportant 


ha\ e assumed Uiat Anstotle must have 
been employing a smaller stado than 
that generally known to the Greeks, 
such as would really give 400,000 stades 
for the circumference of the eaith, and 
have then proceeded to make use of 
this smallei or Aristotelian stado for 
tho measurement of distances in the 
mtirchos of Alexander and the voyage 
of Nearchus (see Chapter XIII p 545) 
Yet It IS evident that no value was at- 
tached to this statement by any ancient 
writei liom tho time when Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus had instituted more I 


accurate investigations of the same 
problem 

® Ai chimed Arenanus. p 320, ed 
Toielh 

The method pursued by Eiatos- 
thenes is fully stated and explained by 
the astronomer CZeomedes, in his work 
on the Circular Motion of the Heavenly 
Bodies (Ku/cAwc^; Oeoip/a Mer^eipeov, i 
c 10, ed Bake), and will be found m 
Bolnhaldy*sEra^ost7/en^ca,E^ 42 The 
date of Cleornedea is uncertain, but he 
may probably bo assigned to the &Bt 
century before Christ 
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as compared With the praetical eiiois arising from the defective 
means of obseivation 

In the fiist place it was assumed that Syene lay diiectly 
under the tropic, it being a well-known fact that at the summer 
solstice the sun could be seen fiom the bottom of a deep well, 
and that at the same time the gnomon cast no peiceptible 
shadow® But though these facts were perfectly coirect as 
matteis of rough observation, such as could be made by geneial 
travellers, they were far fiom having the precise accuiacy 
requisite as the basis of scientific calculations. Syene is in 
fact situated in latitude 24° 5' 30'7 or nearly 37 G miles to 
the north of the tropic In the next place Alexandiia, instead 
of being exactly on the same meridian with Syene, lay in fact 
not less than thiee degiees of longitude to the west of it an 
error of no trifling moment when the distance between the two 
was assumed as the basis of calculation. But a much giaver 
enoi than either of these two was that caused by the erroneous 
estimate of the actual distance between the two cities. What 
mode of measuiement had been resoited to, or how Eratos- 
thenes arrived at his conclusion upon this point, we are wholly 
without information but it may well be doubted whethei he 
had recourse to anything like actual mensuration^ Indeed 
the difficulty which modern experience has shown to attend 
this apparently simple operation, wheie scientific accuracy 
IS required, renders it highly impiobable that it was even 
attempted, and the round number of 5000 stades at once 
points to its being no moie than a rough approximation But 
even consideied as such, it exceeds the truth to a degree that 


8 Strabo, xvii p 317 The same 
tlung IS told by Seneca, Plmy, and 
Lucan It is remarkable that no men- 
tion of it occurs in Herodotus, though 
the fact must have been well known to 
the Egyptian priests, and was one 
likely to attract the attention of all 
travellers 

® Wdkinson's and Thehes, 

p 415 


' We are told indeed by Martianiis 
Oapella (cited by Bemhaidy) that 
this distance was derived from actual 
measurement, hut the authority ot so 
late a compiler is altogether worthless , 
and there is no doubt that the G-ieeks 
in the time of Eratosthenes had no 
power of making a tiigonomotncal sui- 
vey, without which any such measure- 
ment is irapossihle 
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one conld liaidly have expected, in a countiy so well known 
as Egypt, and m an age so civilized as that of the Ptolemies 
Alexandiia is in fact situated at a distance of about 530 geo- 
giaphical miles (5300 stadia) fiom Syene, as measured on the 
map alon^ the nearest 'ioad: but the direct distance between 
the two, 01 the aic of the great circle intercepted between the 
two points, winch is what Eratosthenes %ntended to measure, 
amounts to only 453 G miles or 4530 stadia ^ Eratosthenes 
therefore in fixing the length of this arc at 5000 stadia, was 
470 beyond the truth But this was not all The difference 
in latitude between Alexandria and Syene really amounts to 
only 7° 5', so that the direct distance between the two cities, 
supposing them to have been really situated on the same 
meridian (as Eratosthenes assumed them to be) would not 
have exceeded 425 G miles, or 4250 stadia, instead of 5000 
His arc was therefore in reality 750 stadia too long 

It IS remarkable that while the terrestrial measurement was 
thus grossly inaccurate, the observation of latitude as deduced 
from the gnomon at Alexandria was a very fair approximation 
to the truth a fiftieth part of a great circle being equivalent 
to an aio of 7*^ 12', thus exceeding by about 7' only the tine 
interval between Alexandria and Syene,® while falling short 
of that between Alexandria and the real tropic by about 30' or 
half a degree 

§ 8 It appears indeed almost certain that Eratosthenes 
himself was aware of the imperfection of his data, and regarded 
the result of his calculation only as an approximation to the 
truth Hence he felt himself at liberty to add 2000 stadia to 
the 250,000 obtained by his process, in order to have a number 
that would be readily divisible into sixty parts, or into degrees 
of 360 to a great circle ^ The result would of course be that 

® Leake On mme diB^uted, QueshonB ^ It is by no means clear wketber 
of Anmnt Geography, p 101 tbe division of the great cixcle into 

a The latitude ot Alexandria is 31® degrees was known to Eratosthenes, or 
10' 45" » that of Syene as already stated at least was adopi ed by him It would 
24° 5' 30", the exact diflerence between lathoi appear fiom a passage m Strabo 
the two IS therefore 7° I'l" (» P 113) that lie divided the equator 
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each decree would be equivalent (according to his calculation) 
to 700 stadia, though it in leality contained no inoie than 
600 of the oidinaiy (lieek stadia of 600 Gieek feet in length 
Hence it has been supposed by many modem wiiteis that 
Eiatosthenes leally employed stadia of this length, oi in other 
words that where he estimates distances in stadia, he is not using 
the teini in the usual sense — the only one that would be under- 
stood by his contempoiaiies, or by subsequent Greek writers 
— but means everywhere stades of 700 to a degree, or rather 
mou' than 514 Gieek feet each ® These wiiters in fact assume 
that Cl atosthenes miist have known the tine length of a degree, 
and the real circumference of the globe, and that tlieyefore his 
stade must have been a different measuie from that m ordinary 
use But the account of his operation, which is given us with 
gicat clearness, proves — as might indeed almost have been 
a-sumed without it — that he in reality followed the converse 
method He started from what he believed to be a well-ascei- 
taincd terrestrial measurement, and deduced from thence the 
ciicuinfeience of the globe and the length of its aliquot parts 
Ills conclusion was erroneous, because his data were inaccurate, 
and lus observations defective But none of the writers who 
ha\o transmitted to us the details of his calculation, have 
given us the slightest hint, or evidently had any idea, that ho 
was not employing the customary Greek stade, the length of 
which was familiar to them all 

; After all it must be admitted that the calculation of 
j Eiatosthenes, considering the disadvantages under which he 
(labouied, came surprisingly near the truth. His measure- 
I meut of 250,000 stadia (the immediate result of his calcula- 
|tion) nould be equivalent to 25,000 geogra^lmal miles, while 

into sixiuihs, -witliout carrying the anb- degree, rather than 4200 to a sixtieth, as 
division turther But this would involving no substantial eri or, though 
cqu ilh ^(juire the addition of 2000 the teim may bo sligjitly inaccunite 
stadia to allow of the division into * This was especially tho case with 
whole numbeis Gossehn, whose calculations me in 

1 haM' however continued to employ almost all cases based upon this as- 
the 1 irniliar phiaso of stades of 700 to a sumption 
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the actual circumference of the earth at the equator falls very- 
little short of 25,000 English miles ® The error in excess there- 
fore amounted to less than one-seventh part of the whole ’ ^ 

§ 9. Having thus laid the foundation of what has been 
called in modem times “ geodesy ’’—the determination of the 
figure and dimensions of the earth, considered in its entirety, 
"as a pait of the system of the universe, Eratosthenes next pio- 
ceeded to consider that portion of it which was in his ti-ma 
geographically known, or supposed to be inhabited And here 
it must be observed that the relation between the habitable 
woild, which was alone regarded as coming wi thin the scope 
of the geographer (properly so called), and the terrestrial 
globe itself, was, in the days of Eratosthenes, and even long 
aftei wards, a very different one from that which we now con- 
ceive as subsisting between them. Ever since the discoveries 
of the great Portuguese and Spamsh navigators m the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries opened out to us new continents, and 
extensions of those already known, far beyond anything that 
had previously been suspected 01 imagined, men have been 
accustomed to regard the “ map of the world ” as comprising 
the whole surface of the globe, and including both the eastern 
and western hemispheres, while towards the north and south 
it is capable of indefinite extension, till it should reach the 
poles, and is in fact continually receiving fresli acce^ions. 
With the Greek geographers on the contrary, from Eratos-t, 
thenes to Strabo, the known or habitable world ( 5 ? oiKovfievrf) 
was conceived as a definite and limited poition of the earth’s 
surface situated wholly within the northern hemisphere, and 
comprised witffin about a third of the extent of that section, 

^ The exact amoiiBt, acooiding to to wholly erioneous lesnlts He com- 
the most recent oulcnlattoiis, xb 24,809 puted the distance of the moon at 
Kngliidi mdea (Hersohers Outhms 0 / 780,000 stadi*i, and that of the suii 

Aslronomy^ p* 130) at 4.000,000 stadia (soo the jmssages 

Eratosthenes attempted also to do- cited by Clinton, F JS vol m p 51,)) 
termme the distances of the snn and No account is preserved of tlie process 
moon from the earth But here the by which ho amved at these con- 
entire want of flny irustwortliy basis of cliisioiid>y. 
calculation loci, as might be expected, 
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Towaicls the noith and the south it was conceived that the 
excessive cold in the one case, and the mtoleiablo heat in the 
other, lendeied those regions uninhabitable, and even inac- 
cessible to man That theie m'lght be inhabitants of the 
southern hemisphere beyond the toiiid zone, or that unknown 
lands rrnglit exist within the boundless and trackless ocean 
that was supposed to extend around two-thiids of the globe, 
from west to east, was admitted to be theoietically possible, 
but was tieated as mere matter of idle speculation, much as we 
might at the piesent day regaid the question of the inhabitants 
of the moon ® 

§ 10 The first task of the geographer theiefore, according 
to the notions then prevailing, was to determine the limits 
and dimensions of the map of the woild which was to foim the 
subject of his special investigations This question, which was 
taken up by Eiatosthenes at the beginning of his second book, 
had already been consideied by several pievious writers, who 
had ariived at very diffeient results On one point indeed 
they weie all agreed, that the length of the habitable voild, 
from west to east, greatly exceeded its breadth, fiom noith to 
south® Demociitus, two centuries befoie Eratosthenes, had 
asserted that it was half as long again as it was bioad, and 
this view was adopted by Dicseaichus, though recent dis- 
coveries had in his day materially extended the knowledge of 
its eastern portions ^ The astronomer Endoxus on the other 
hand maintained that the length was double the breadth, 
'Eratosthenes T^ent a step farther and determined the length 
' to be more than double the breadth, a statement which con- 
tinued to be received by subsequent geographers for more 
than thiee centuries as an established fact^ According to 
his calculation (the steps of which will hereafter be examined 


» Strabo, u 5, § 13, p 118, 

» It IS hardly necessary to obseiye 
that the traces of this pnmitiye con- 
ception are still preserved in the terms 
latitude and longitude, as used by 
modern geographois But the scien- 


tific use of those terms appears to have 
been first introduced by Ptolemy , oi 
at least is not found in any eailiei 
writei 

^ Agathemerus, i o. 1 
^ Strabo, n p 61. 
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more in detail) the length of the known woild fiom the 
Atlantic to the Eastern Ocean amounted to ^7g,pQp stadia, 
while its breadth from the parallel of the Cinnamon Land to 
that of Thule did not exceed 38,000 stadia. 

As Eratosthenes had computed the equatoiial ciicumfeience 
of the globe at 250,000 stadia, it was easy to deiive from this, 
by mere geometrical calculation, the conclusion that in the 
parallel of Ehodes and the Pillais of Heicules, the circum- 
ference would amount to about 200,000 stadia Hence he 
found that the length of the known or habitable world was 
rather more than a third of the whole circumference of the 
globe in this latitude ^ The remaining interval he conceived 
to be filled up by sea, so that, as he observed, if it were not 
that the vast extent of the Atlantic sea rendered it impossible, 
one might even sail from the coast of Spain to that of India 
, along the same parallel.”^ A curious speculation, as the first 
suggestion, though of couise merely as a matter of theoiy, of 
the circumnavigation of the globe ^ 

§ 11. Having thus deteimined the area with which he had 
to deal, the next step was to divide this space at intervals by 
lines parallel to the equator, tiaveising the whole length of 
the area, or, as we should now call them, parallels of latitude, 
passing through given points Eor this purpose Eiatosthenes 
began by tracing one mam line, which extended from the 
Sacred Promontory (the westernmost point of the Iberian 
peninsula) between the Pillars of Hercules, along the whole 
length of the Mediterranean to the island of Ehodes and 
thence to the Gulf of Issus. Hence it was prolonged along 


he soutj^in^^^t of the chain of Mount T ^us, which ja^ 
jonceived as a conlinuolfrrangUTrf ffiO'Qix^^ 

)ut preservmg an uniformjbyi^^ west to east, and 


» Strabo, 1 . p 65 The passage is 
UBfortunately mutilated, and cannot 
be reatoied mtb certainty, bnt the 
words XoLirhy fi4pos vapa rh 
dtAcrTTipa rh rplrop pipos Tav 

5 aoi / \iifKKov can clearly lia\e no other 


signification than that given m the text 
* Strabo, 1 p 64 Sirrc €i 
piyeOos tov ^ArKaprtKov wfkdyovs 
iKd£f\v€f K%v wXhv TVS ^Wviplas 

els tV *lvdtK^v Sik TOV aifrov TrapoA- 
AifAov 
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continued under the name of Caucasus along the noithein 
frontiei of India, until it ended in the Eastern oi Indian 
Ocean ® 

A similar pioceedmg had been already resoited to by 
Dicmarchus, who had in like manner divided the known woild 
by a longitudinal line, tiaversing its whole extent fiom the 
Columns of Hercules to the lange of Imaus, which he took as 
the line of sepaiation of the noithein and southern poitions, 
desciibing the diffeient regions and countiies with lefeience 
to this imagmaiy line, and not accoiding to the customaiy 
division into thiee continents ® It does not appear that Era- 
tosthenes attached any such special mpoitance to this pai- 
ticulai line, but it was evidently selected by him as traversing 
a number of points the position of which was known, oi sup- 
posed to be known, and as being the only line which through 
its whole length passed through regions with which the Greeks 
weie in some degiee acquainted It was also supposed to be 
the line which traversed the inhabited world in its greatest 
length, from the farthest extremity towards the west to the 
supposed cxtieme point to the east , and hence the distances 
measured along this line would give as their result the total 
length of the earth’s surface, as known to geographers 

It IS evident that the determination of any such line as this, 
with any approach to accuracy, required the possession of a 
number of correct observations of latitude for different points 
along its whole extent, but such observations were almost 
wholly wanting It was not merely that in the age of Era- 
tosthenes the only methods available for this purpose were of 
a rude and imperfect desciiption, and could not be relied 
upon for accuracy, except within very wide limits, but it is 
certain that no such observations were in existence, unless in 


® Siiabo, 11 1 , § I 

® Agatliemouib, i o 1 * §5 

It IS luimikiblo that numy modem 
wiittjs, imlading the acemato Colonel 
Lealvo, should stale that this line was 
tomod by JOiCioarchus the Sidippayf^a 


T?)y ohovfM^vTis , and refer to the above 
passage of Agathemems as their autho- 
iity But 1)0 such statement is found 
in Agathemerub, nor have I met >vith 
the oxpiession m any ancient author 
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a very few and isolated cases Hence we cannot wonder that 
the attempt thus made came out in some points very wide 
of the tiuth , the remaikable thing is rathei that — for the 
western portion of its course especially — the line shonld have 
made as near an approximation to correctness, as proves to he 
the case. 

§ 12. This fundamental parallel of latitude (as it may he 
called for want of a better distinctive term) was supposed to 
begin at the Sacied Promontoiy (Cape St Vincent) which was 
generally (though erroneously) regarded as the westernmost 
point of Europe, whence it passed thiough the Strait of the 
Columns, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicihan Strait, and the 
southern extremities of the Peloponnese and Attica, to Ehodes 
and the Gulf of Issus Of these points, if we take the parallel 
of 36°, which really passes through the Straits of Gibraltar, as 
representing that intended by Eratosthenes, we shall find 
that the Sacred Promontory is placed just about a degree 
too far south, while the Sicilian Strait, or Strait of Messina, 
IS brought down more than two degrees to the south, mto 
the position of the island of Gozo near Malta ; on the 
other hand the same parallel passes within less than half a 
degree of Cape Malea (generally regarded by the ancients 
as the southernmost point of the Peloponnese); while it 
actually traverses the southern portion of the island of Ehodes, 
about 25 miles from the city of that name, and approaches 
within the same distance of the entrance to the Gulf of Issus 
or Iskenderun. 

It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes himself was to a 
great extent aware of the imperfection of the means at his 
command, and did not regard his proposed line as a matter of 
scientific accuracy, but only as a rough approximation This 
IS evident from the manner in which he speaks of the 
Gulf of Issus without indicating any particular point of it, 
and of Ehodes, without stating whether the island or the 
city was meant , but still more from his repeatedly refeiring 
to the parallel in question as passing thiough Athens and 
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Eliodes/ though he elsewhere indicated distinctly that the 
parallels of the two cities were sepaiated by an mteryal of 
400 stadia (40 G miles) ® Such a diffeience he legaided as 
immaierial in consideiing such distances as the diameter of 
the known woild 

After making due allowance for this admitted vagueness 
and laxity, it will be seen that the only instance in which 
any very serious eiror is involved in the line of the assumed 
paiallel is in legaid to the position of the Sicilian Strait, 
which is biought down nearly into the latitude of Malta But 
so giave an eiroi in legaid to a place which must have been 
so fkmiliar to the Gieeks, sufficiently shows how little attempt 
could as yet he made to base these geographical conclusions 
upon tiustwoithy data In the picsent instance the mistake 
made by Eiatosthenes was continued by almost all subsequent 
geogiaphers till the time of Ptolemy,® 

Closely connected with this crroi was the false conception 
formed by all the earlier Greek geogiaphers of the north coast 
of Afiica, which they supposed to have a neaily umfoim 


^ Hence we find liim (as reported by 
Strabo) contirmally refeiring to tbis 
line, sometimes as tbo parallel through 
IthodeSi at otUeis as that though Athens^ 
without naming any other points In 
one instance only does he designate it 
by the fuller description as ii Sta 
xSij/ Kal *A67 }uup koX *'P6dov ypajXjJL'i^ (ii 1, 
^ 21, p 79) 

The fetiange false reading that had 
found Its way into all om MbS of 
Stiabo, in several of the othei pas- 
sages, where 6 *Adnum ici>hKos had 
been con upted into 6 5i& Oimy 
QWapdWTjXosi andhad lenaaineduncor- 
rceted by all editors down to Kramer, 
had the effect not only of introducing 
into the geography of Eratosthenes a 
name first known to the writers of the 
Eoman Empire, and of which no men- 
tion is found m the description of India 
and the far East, wheie it would have 
found its appiopuate place, but of re- 
ft rung to this remote and unknown 
lotalify as a humliar designation for 


this impoitant parallel The coirection 
of these passages by Kiamoi (followed 
by the most recent editois) so as to 
accoid with the correct leading toiind 
in othei H piecxsely similar, has had the 
effect ot lemoving one of the greatest 
stumblmg-blocka to the student ot 
ancient geogiaphy (See Kramer’s 
note on Stiabo, ii p 65 ) 

* Stiabo, 11 1 , p 87 The real dif- 
ference IS much greater , Athens being 
situated in 37° 58' H latitude, while 
the city ot Ehodes was m 86 ° 26' , but 
Eiatostiienes, like all the other Greek 
geographeis, brought down the pio- 
montory of Sunium, and with it the 
whole of Attica, and Athens itself, 
much too far to the south 
^ Hipparchus was indeed an ex- 
ception, who brought down the parallol 
passing through Ehodes (correspond- 
ing With that in <][uestion) considerably 
to the south of Syiacuse (Strabo, ii 
p 134) Strabo, however, room rod to 
the eiionoous view of Bratosihones* 
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diiection fiom east to west, with, the exception of the two bays 
called the Syites, which they regaided as mere indentations, 
thus ignoring altogether the manner in which that coast 
projects to the noithwaid m the neighbourhood of Carthage 
Carthage itself was thus placed far to the south of its true 
position/ while the island of Sicily was brought down to meet 
it , it being well known that the inteival between the two was 
not very consideiable 

§ 13 . Having thus drawn one main line through the whole 
length of the Mediteiianean from the Stiait of the Columns 
to the Gulf of Issus, Eratosthenes next proceeded to draw a 
meridian line at right angles to it, passing through Alexandria 
and Ehodes, which he considered to be on the same meiidian. 
This assumption involved in the first instance an error of con- 
siderable amount, the city of Ehodes being really situated 
more than a degree and a half of longitude to the west of 
Alexandria, while Syene, which (as we have already seen) he 
also legarded as on the same meiidian, lay in reality three 
degrees to the east of it. Producing this line 111 both direc- 
tions, he conceived it as passing through Meroe to the south 
(which IS really situated very nearly in the same longitude 
with Syene), and thence up the couise of the Nile to the land 
of the Sembritaj, the remotest people in this direction of whom 
he had any knowledge. Northwards again from Ehodes it 
was supposed to pass through Byzantium (which lies in fact 
between the moiidians of Alexandria and Ehodes) to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes, a very vague designation, as that 
river forms an extensive estuaiy, the whole of which howevei 
lies two or thiee degrees farthei to the east than Byzantium ^ 


' Strabo supposed Carthago to be 
only 900 stadia or 90 G miles to the 
north of the paiallel of Alesandiia, 
though there is m reality a difference 
of more than five degrees and a half ol 
latitude between the two cities (Stiabo, 
11 p 133) I It IS remarkable that this 
erroneous position of a city so well 


known to navigators appears to have 
been founded on supposed astronomical 
observations with, the gnomon (Strabo, 
I c) See the passage cited in Xote A, 
p 661 

* If the Greek city of Olbia or Olbio- 
pohs, situated near the mouth of the 
Borysthones, was tho point referred to 
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§ 14 At the same time this erioneous conception of the 
relative position of these points in longitude was combined 
with equally mistaken ideas of then distance in latitude, 
which had the effect of placing the mouth of the Boiysthenes 
9350 stadia to the noith of Ehodes, while the ical inteival 
in latitude between the two, is only about 10 1 degrees, or 
630 G miles It is evident how defective a map must neces- 
saiily piove, which was based in the fiist instance on such 
data as these , but it cannot be denied that in his whole couise 
of pioceedmg Eiatosthenes showed a clear compiehension of 
the pioblem which presents itself to the scientific geogiaphei, 
and the method he pursued was undoubtedly the best that 
was possible foi him under the disadvantages in which he 
found himself It was the want of tiustwoithy observations 
for latitude and longitude, and the extiemely defective cha- 
ractei of all calculations of distances, that opposed an in- 
superable barrier to the attainment of anything like scientific 
accuiacy 

The Greeks were undoubtedly familiar at this period with 
the use of the gnomon in determining latitudes, and as we 
have seen in the case of Alexandria, such observations, when 
carefully made, were susceptible of a considerable degree of 
accuracy but this was rarely the case, and in the majoiity of 
those instances — ^veiy few in number as they are — ^in which we 
know that such ohseivations weie actually made, the result is 
far from satisfactory.^ More generally the latitude seems to 
have been inferred from the deteimination of the length of the 
day at the summer or wintei solstice, a method which could 
give at best but a rough approximation, and which was greatly 
vitiated by the very imperfect means at the command of 
ancient astronomers for the measurement of time. But defec- 
tive as these modes of observation were, they would still have 
offered a comparatively trustwoithy basis, had there been a 

— -wlncK IS probable, as it was the only would be just about thice degrees 
spot where any observations could have ® Hote A, p 661 
boon made— the error in longitude 
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sufficient number even of such rough obseivations available 
but this was certainly not the case, and the whole course of the 
subsequent discussion of the positions assumed by Eratosthenes 
sufficiently proves how little reliance was placed on authorities 
of this kind by succeeding geogiapheis 

§ 15. But if the means at the command of Eratosthenes foi 
the deteimination of latitudes were thus impeifect, far more 
was this the case with regard to longitudes Here indeed the 
want of any precise mode of observing diurnal time, or of com- 
paring such observations with one another, was absolutely 
fatal. Hipparchus indeed had the sagacity to point out that 
the observation of eclipses might be applied to this object ; 
but even if the idea had occurred to eailier astronomers, it is 
certain that no observations had been made with such a view , 
and the few general notices of such phenomena were wholly 
destitute of the accuracy requisite for scientific objects Even 
in the time of Ptolemy, more than three centuries later, we 
shall find that scarcely any observations of this kind were 
available ^ 

The entire want of any accurate knowledge of longitudes, 
even m the case of well-known localities, is sufficiently proved 
by the circumstance that Eratosthenes placed Carthage and 
the Sicilian Strait on the same meridian with Eome, though 
the one lies more than two degrees to the west, the other moie 
than three degrees to the east of that city The effect of this 
error, combined with the one already noticed m regard to the 
latitude of the Sicilian Strait, was of course totally to distort 
the map of this part of the Mediterranean. 

^ See Ptol Geogr 1 , 0 4 The degrees < So that the error amounts 
most noted example of snch ohserva- to just about one-fourth of the whole 
tions, to which even Ptolemy refers as distance The vagueness of the ob- 
a typical instance, was that of the cele- servation is in this case suSiciently 
brated eclipse that occurred before the attested by the form in which it is 
battle of Arbela (a o 331), which was reported 

said to have been observed at Arbela * Strabo, 11 p, 93 Yet Stiabo, while 
at the fifth kour^ and at Carthage at censuring Eratosthenes for his inaccn- 
the second hour This would imply an racy in this respect, himselt falls into 
interval of toity-five degrees of longi- the giave error of placing Eomo/ar to 
tudo between the two cities , the real tlic west of Carthago 
difleronco being loss than thirty-tour 
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§ 16 At the same time that the means of correcting a map 
by the only secure criterion — the deteimination of latitudes 
and longitudes — was thus m great measure wanting , even the 
measurement of ordinary distances was, as we have already 
had repeated occasion to obseive, of the ludest description 
And this was especially the case with legaid to distances by 
sea We have seen that the ancient navigators had no means 
of deteimiiimg their progiess analogous to the modern log, so 
that the computation of distances by sea was really nothing 
moie than lendeimg the number of days or nights’ voyage by 
a rough estimate into stadia This was the method avowedly 
employed by Scylax, and doubtless also by Timosthenes, upon 
whose statements Eratosthenes appears to have in great 
measuie relied for the geography of the Mediterranean ® Im- 
perfect as such a process would be, it would still give something 
like an approximation to the truth, wherever the voyage was 
one that was frequently or habitually made in other cases it 
would be altogether unceitain. When we compare the prin- 
cipal distances given by Eiatosthenes in the Mediteiranean 
with the results of modern observation, we shall find the fluc- 
tuations arising from these causes very much what might have 
been expected 

Thus the distance from the Straits of Gibraltar to Carthage 
IS estimated at 8000 stadia, and that from Carthage to the 
Oan(5pi0”labuth of the Nile, jttSt beyond Alexandiia, at 13,500 
stadia* The foimei of these, which agrees with the compu- 
tation of Scylax, is a veiy fair approximation to the truth, 
while the latter, though considerably in excess, if compared 
with the direct distance, according to the com so which a 
modem vessel would pursue, is not materially so, if we allow 
for the principal sinuosities of the coast, of which the ancient 
navigators were in this instance unaware The whole length 
pf the Mediteiianean was apparently computed by Eratosthenes 
W 26,500 stadia,*^ an estimate natuially in excess of the truth, 


K Seo Oliapter XV p 580 given ^vreoihj ^ but X 08 ult» from the 

nTliis number in indeed nowteo combination of tbo di8tanoo from 
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as it was arrived at by adding together distances from point to 
point, estimated according to the course of navigation, and 
then computing the whole, as if they formed one continuous 
and unifoim line Yet, notwithstanding this grave defect in 
the mode of calculation, the error in excess is by no means so 
great as might be expected ® The distance from the Straits to 
Issus comprises in reality about 41J degrees of longitude, 
which would give in round numbers a little moie than 2,000 
geographical miles, or 20,000 stadia, for the length of the 
Mediterianean, as measuied along the same parallel of latitude 
It would be indeed impossible in reality to sail in a direct 
course from the one extremity to the other, on account of the 
projection of the African coast to the north, hut of this 
Eratosthenes was unaware. Hence one unavoidable source of 
enor in his computation. 

But erroneous as the result thus attained may appear, when 
compared with our improved modern methods of calculation, it 
is remarkable that it is not only much nearer the truth than 
that adopted by Ptolemy thiee centuiies later, but it is actu- 
ally a better approximation than was ariived at by modem 
geographers till about two centuiies ago. While Eratosthenes 
made the length of the Mediterranean about dOOO stadia, or 
600 geographical miles, too great— an error of rather moie than 
one-fifth— it IS a fact that the best modem maps m use, as late 
as the year 1668, assigned it a length of fifteen degrees m 
excess of the truth, or nearly one-tlnrd gi eater than the 
reality ^ 

§ 17 A few of the other moie important distances given by 
Eratosthenes will tend to show how far he had airived at a 
reasonably correct idea of the map of the Mediterranean 


Rhodes (winch Eratosthenes looked 
on as on Uie same mendian with Alex- 
andria) to Issus, with those already 
cited from the Straits to the Oanopio 
mouth 

« Koto B, p 662 

® 0ossellin, Giographte des Greca 
analym, p 4:2 The maps published 


by M Sanson in 1668 placed the Gulf 
oi Issus 60^^ of longitude from Cape St 
Vincent The real interval is just 
about 46®, Cape St Vinoent being m 
90 W long, and the Gulf of Issus 
being intersected by the meridian of 
36® E. longitude. 
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Thus we find that he reckoned 7000 stadia from the Pillars of 
Hercules to Massilia, and 6000 to the Pyrenees — ^that is to the 
point wheie these mountains abut on the Mediteiranean Both 
distances aie below the tiuth, but present a very fair approxi- 
mation, if they aie measured on the map without following the 
minor sinuosities of the coast On the other hand his esti- 
mate of the length of the Euxine fiom the Bosphorus to the 
mouth of the Phasis was 8000 stadia, though the distance is 
leally less than 600 G miles (6000 stadia) ^ but to this he 
added 600 stadia more foi the distance from the Phasis to Dios- 
curias, which he, in common with all the other Gieek geo- 
graphers, legarded as the easternmost extiemity of the Euxine,^ 
§ 18 But while Eiatosthenes possessed pretty accuiate 
knowledge of the shores of Spain and Gaul that border the 
Mediteiianean, his mfoimation as to the rest of those countries 
was very imperfect His knowledge of the western regions of 
"SurCpe, and the shores of the Atlantic, was indeed derived 
almost exclusively fiom Pytheas, to whom, as we have seen, 
he was far from attaching unlimited credit , but he legarded 
his account as on the whole the most trustworthy that ho pos- 
sessed, and it is certain that in many 1 aspects his information 
was moie correct than that of several latoi geogiapheis 
He even followed Pytheas m regaid to Thule, the existence 
of which he clearly admitted and adopted the statement of 
the same author with lespect to the length of the solstitial 
days and nights in that island.^ Hence he was justly led to 


^ It IS probable that an exaggerated 
idea of the length of the Euxine had 
become aditional among tlie Greeks, 
like so many similar errors We have 
seen how greatly it was over-rated by 
Herodotus (see Chapter VI p. 177) 

® The permanenoe of this error, in 
which even Strabo participated, serves 
to show how little care was bestowed 
by ancient navigators upon coireot 
biorings, and, consequently, how 
little assistance they could derive from 
those m dotermimng thoir longitudes i 


Dioscunas, which was placed both by 
Eratosthenes and Strabo 600 stadia 
(60 G miles) emt of the mouth of the 
Phasis, was really situated to the 
XHW fiom that point, and about 
20 Q miles farther west 
3 It must also have been from 
Pytheas that Eratosthenes derived the 
statement that to tho inhabitants of 
Thule the arctic circle (in the Greek 
sense of the term) coincided with tho 
tropic (ap Strab in 6, § 8, p 114). 
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infer that the parallel of Thule was the most northerly with 
which ho was acquainted, and placed it 11,500 stadia to the 
noith of that passing through the mouth of the Borysthenes— 
a conclusion for which he is seveiely taken to task hy Strabo,* 
though it in reality comes very near the truth ® At the same 
time he placed the northern part of Gaul on the same parallel 
with the Borysthenes , which last, as we have already seen, he 
eiioneously placed consideiably too far to the noith 

But the ciior resulting fiomthis cause was not very material 
and though it had the effect of elongai^ng the great island of 
Britain much beyond the truth, it is certain that the map of 
these western regions as conceived by Eratosthenes, had con- 
siderably more resemblance to the reality than that afterwaids 
diawn by Stiabo.® It is lemaikable that no mention is found 
either in the extant notices of Eiatosthenes, or of his guide 
and prcdeeessoi Pytheas, of the second of the two great British 
islands, lerne ’ But no negative inference can safely be drawn 
from this, on account of the fragmentary character of these 
notices. 

Eratostlienes appears to have had no accurate knowledge of' 
the regions north of the Buxine, so as to have any definite 
points 111 this part of the woild to compare with those in the 
west of Europe. Observations would doubtless be heie entirely 


* 1 4, p 61 

* Tlio real diffoicnco ni latitude 
between Uio moaib ot tho Boiyfaihuios 
and the Shdlond lalands (supposing' 
them to bo the l''hulo of rytheas) does 
not oxcood of latitude oi about 
810 G miles but if Thulo be placed, 
as Bralosiiicnes suppo-icd it to bo, 
under tlio aictic cirtle, the diiforexiLo 
■would bo about 20*^ or 12,000 stadia 

® Yet Stiabo ooidldcntly asserts that 
Txmostbuns and Eratosthenes “uoie 
utteily ignoi-ant’* couccimng Spam 
and Gaul, and still moxo so in regard 
to Germany and Butain 7/7- 

v6q\jv rd r« "^l^rjptKd ml rd KeArt/cefc, 
u.vpl<p St finKKov rk Kal T^b 

'RperraviKd Btiab, U 1, p 93) 


^ The names of Albion and lorne 
are found (as has been alieady mon- 
tioiicd, p ^08) in tho tieatiso Ve Muudo 
(ir^pl K6<r/jiOv)^ ascribed to Aiibtotlc, 
but that work is unquestionably spu- 
rious, and belongs to a much later 
period The name of leiuo is first 
found amoiiq extant atUkon m Strabo, 
though theio can be little doubt it 
w as know n long betoie Polybius uses 
the cxpicssion “tho British Islands” 
(oi B/?6TomKal urjaroL, 111 57), showing 
clearly that he was awaio of the 
existence of more than one of them 
Unfoitunatcly tho pait of his work 
containing i fuller a( count of them is 
lost (see Chapter XVIl) 
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wanting but it appears singulai that the long continued 
intercourse of the Greek colonies with the Scythian tribes of 
the interior had not led to any incieased geographical know- 
ledge m this quarter Eratosthenes must indeed probably 
have known, as well as Stiabo, that the mouth of the Tanais 
lay considerably to the north of that of the Bory&thenes, but 
we do not find that any notice was taken of this fact in 
arranging the distances for his map of the world. 

He was equally unacquainted with the northern shores of 
Germany, and though he certainly juppqsed that theie was 
continuous sea to the north of Europe, as well as Asia, this was 
either a mere hypothetical inference, or a conclusion from the 
erroneous idea that Pytheas had sailed along these noithern 
shores as far as the Tanais So far as we are able to judge, his 
knowledge of the extensive regions to the north of the Danube 
and the Alps was of the vaguest and most imperfect character 
We learn only from an incidental notice that he mentioned 
the name of the Hercyman forest;® by which he probably 
meant the Black Forest, in which the Danube takes its rise 
The same statement, as we have seen, is already found m the 
treatise De Mirahhlus ascribed to Aristotle. 

§ 19 The parallel of Thule being thus taken for the most 
northern limit of the habitable world, that which passed 
through the land of the Sembritm on the Upper Nile was 
assumed to be the southernmost This parallel was placed 
by Eratosthenes 3400 stadia to the south of Meioe — ^which 
would bimg it down to the south of Sennaar — and he correctly 
estimated that the same parallel, if produced eastwards, would 
pass through the Land of Cinnamon, and the easternmost 
promontory of Africa, which was also at that time the most 
southerly point of the continent known to navigators. He 
further assumed^ — ^for here he had unquestionably no real 
information — that Taprobane, the sonthemmost land of which 
he had heard m connection with Asia, lay on the same parallel 


* Csosar, B G vi 24 
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With the Region of Cinnamon, so that this line passed through 
all the most remote regions towaids the south, and might 
thus 1)0 fairly taken as the southern limit of the habitable 
world.^ 

It IS unfortunate that we do not know with certainty at what 
distance from the Equatoi Eratosthenes conceiYed this line to 
be diawn, but it may be inferred from a comparison of other 
authoiities that he fixed it at 8300 stadia from the equinoctial 
line ^ a position very near the truth, if we suppose Eiatosthenos 
to have heie been calculating by his own estimate of 700 
stadia to a degree, as m this case he would natuially do ^ 

§ 20 The other distances along his piincipal meridian line 
he estimated as follows from Meioe to Syene 5000 stadia, 
fiom Syene to Alexandiia 5000 , from Alexandiia to Rhodes 
3750, fiom Rhodes to the Hellespont 4350, and from thence 
to the mouth of the Boiysthenes 5000 , thus giving as the sum 
total 26,500 stadia from his southernmost paiallel to the 
Borysthenes, 01 , with the addition of the 11,500 stadia assumed 
from thence to the paiallel of Thule, 38,000 stadia for the 
total width of the habitable world. 

Of these distances that from Alexandria to Rhodes was the 
result of a gnomonic observation made by Eratosthenes himself ^ 
— the distance having pieviously been estimated ly navigators 
at 4000, or according to others as much as 5000 stadia— a 
striking instance of the vagueness of their mode of reckoning ^ 
The distance from Syene to Alexandria was supposed to have 


9 The mformation possessed by the 
Greeks in the time of Eiatosthenes 
ooiicernmg the pemnsula of India, and 
stiU more concerning Taprobane itself, 
was so utterly vague and erroneous 
that it IS impossible to regard this 
assumption as more than a luckj guess, 
founded on the belief that Taprobane 
was the most southerly portion of Asia, 
and perhaps confirmed by the notion 
(utterly unfounded in itself) of that 
great island extending from east to 
west towards the Land of Cinnamon 
1 Koto p 6G4 


* A line drawn through the Land of 
Cinnamon and the south of Sennaai 
would about coincide with the parallel 
of 12® N latitude Of course this 
would give 8400 stadia as the distance 
from the equator, reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree. The lesult adopted by 
Eratosthenes theiefore, whatever the 
process by which he arrived at it, dif- 
fered from the truth only by 100 stadia, 
or 10 G miles 

* Note D, p 665 

^ Strabo, u 5, p 125 
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been measured, though, as we have already seen, it was really 
wide of the tiuth , the position of Meroe also had been deter- 
mined by astionomical observation ; but all the others could 
only be the result of vague computation fiom the distances 
estimated by navigators. 

The effect of such a mode of computation would be unques- 
tionably to exaggeiatc the distance , but it seems inciedible 
that such a geographei as Eratosthenes should have taken the 
actual distances tiaversed on such a circuitous voyage as that 
fiom Ehodes to the mouth of the Boiysthenes, and added them 
togethei in older to obtain the direct distance, or inteival of 
latitude between the two points. Yet even this hypothesis 
fails to explain the full amount of the disciepancy The dis- 
tance fiom Ehodes to the Hellespont, as measured on the map 
by the nearest course that would be possible for a vessel to 
puisue, on account of inteivening headlands and islands, is 
(in lound numbers) only about SOO G miles, or 3000 stadia 
instead of 4350 ; that fiom the Hellespont to the Bosphoius, 
about 150 miles , and from the Bosphoius to the Boiysthenes, 
wheie it was easy to pursue a direct course, about 390 ; thus 
giving a total result of 8400 stadia, instead of the 9350 
assigned by Eratosthenes, 

At the same tune it must be observed that the effect of this 
excess m the computation of the distances was m great part 
neutralized, as affeehng the laMudes, by his erroneous allow- 
ance of 700 stadia to a degree. Hence he placed the mouth 
of the Borysthenes in 48° N. latitude, which is only about 
1^° to the north of its tine position, 

§ 21. In continuing the hue which he had assumed as his 
main parallel of latitude, from the Gulf of Issus eastward 
across the continent of Asia, Eratosthenes encountered diffi- 
culties of another kind Here, however, he derived impSrtaut 
assistance from the conquests of Alexander, and the itineraiies 
of those who had accompanied him, as well as from the state- 
ments of Patrocles, who (as we have seen) had himself held 
important governments in Upper Asia. Ho conceived the 
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Ime in question to be earned from Issus to Tbapsacus on tbe 
Euphiates, thence to the Pylse Caspiae, next, to the foot of 
the Indian Caucasus, and from thence in a straight line to the 
Indian Ocean Thioughout its whole length he regarded ihia 
lino as nearly coinciding with the southern foot of Moilnt 
Tauius, which he considered as a vast range of mountains, 
occupying in parts a width of not less than 2000 stadia, and 
stretching in a direct line, nearly parallel with the equator, 
from the interioi of Lycia and Oilicia, where they were fami- 
liar to the Greeks, north of the plains of Mesopotamia and 
Assyria, as well as of the table land of Persia, and the plains 
of India, till they ultimately ended in the unknown ocean that 
foimed the eastern boundary of Asia 

Imperfect as was such a view, there can be no doubt that 
we trace in it some approach to a true conception of the 
leading facts m the geography of Asia, and to that systematic 
grouping of the subordinate ranges of mountains, without 
which it IS impossible to form a clear idea of the physical 
geography of a great continent. It is perfectly true that the 
range of Mount Tauius, which occupies so prominent a position 
thioughout the south of Asia Minor, is connected with the 
lofty mountain ranges of Armenia and Koordistan, and through 
them with the range of Elbouiz to the south of the Caspian, 
which IS again connected, though more irregularly, with the 
stupendous lange that was known to the Greeks by the names 
of Caucasus and Imaus, and was justly regarded as forming a 
continuous mountain barrier to the north of India. The 
course of this vast mountain system is indeed very far removed 
from the regular and uniform direction which was ascribed to 
it by Eratosthenes, and it is connected with various other 
mountain chains, some of them of great height, that branch 
off to the north and south, of which compaiatively little notice 
was taken by the Alexandrian geographer . but the great 
leading fact that Asia is traversed in about the latitude sup- 
posed, by a broad belt of mountains, was rightly conceived, and 
tended to throw much light upon its physical configuration. 
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Nor do tke leading points through which Eratosthenes drew 
his assumed line deviate very widely fiom the ie(j[uiied posi- 
tion If we take as befoie the paiallel of Sd'’ to lepiesent the 
line in question, we shall find that it passes a veiy few miles 
to the north of Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and after tiavers- 
ing the mountain legions of Kooidistan and the plains of 
Media, passes within less than a degree north of the Pylro 
Oaspiffi, and about the same distance to the north of the 
Hindoo Koosh, where it was traversed by Alexander ® From 
this point indeed the great chain of the Himalayas trends 
away lapidly to the south-east— a fact of which Eratosthenes 
was wholly ignorant He accordingly legaided the mountain 
chain as still preserving its dnection from west to east, in 
accordance with the supposed course of the Ganges, which was 
believed by all the Gieek geographers at this period to hold 

due easterly couise to its outflow in the eastern ocean. 

§ 22 The distances as computed by Eratosthenes along this 
mam paiallel were from Issiis to the Euphrates 1300 stadia 
from the Euphrates to the Pylse Oaspiai 10,000 stadia ; thence 
to the foot of the Caucasus 14,000 ; and from, thence to the 
mouth of the Ganges 16,000 stadia. These distances were 
almost all based upon the itinciaiies of Alexander and his 
generals, or, in the case of India, upon those which had been 
furnished to Soleucus They theieforo inevitably laboured 
undei the disadvantage of being ihnermy distances, con- 
verted into rectilineal ones, and laid down on the map as 
such, without attemptmg to ooiieot them either by observa- 
tions of longitude, or by any trigonometrical measurements, 
neither of which were at the command of the Greek geo- 

* The parallel of 36° actually passes ® No indication is here given of tho 
about 50 miles south of the Caspian point on tho Elupliratoa intended , but 
Sea, and the same distance south of it is probable that Thapsacus is meant 
Balkh, the ancient 13actia It is just asboxnd^theoubtomary place of passage 
about a degree to the noith of the city In that case the distance is almobt pro- 
founded by Alexander at the foot of oisely correct, us measuxod on tho map 
the Caucasus, which may very piobably in a diroet Imo, without any allowance 
have been the point intended by Bia- toi itineiary excess 
tostheues undoi the vague geneinl ^ Ap Sfcrab \ 4, § 5, p G4 
designation of the Indinu Caucasus^’* 
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grapher The consequence is, as might be expected, that 
the distances greatly exceed the truth, and we cannot be 
suipiised to find that in this instance the error is far greater 
than in regard to the length of the Mediteiranean.® But 
defective as were the inateiials at the command of Era- 
tosthenes foi all this pait of Asia, they weie nevertheless 
consideied so valuable that two centuries latei Strabo was 
still content implicitly to follow him, because he could obtain 
no better infoimation,® 

f The whole sum of the distances thus computed by Era- 
tosthenes for the length of the habitable woild, from the 
Sacred Promontory to the eastern extiemity of India gave a 
result of 70,800 stadia To this he added 2000 stadia moie to 
the west oHbe -Baor ed- Pr pmontoiy — apparently with the view 
of allowing for the supposed piojection of the coast of Gaul 
beyond that of Spam ^ — and again 5000 more to the eastward, 
where he considered the extreme point of India to project to 
the south-east, so as to be 3000 stadia east of the extremity of 
his mam parallel By these additions he attained a total sum 
of 77,800 stadia ; thus making the length slightly to exceed 
twice the assumed bieadth ^ 


® In attempting, however, to com- 
pare these distances with the reality 
wo labour under the great difficulty of 
not knowing the precise line of ruute 
along whioli they were measured , and 
any Uno of maich likely to be iollowed 
by an aimy would of necessity bo ex- 
tremely c ircuitou?) The d^iraci distance, 
as measuied on the map fiom Th<ip- 
sacus to the P}1{» Caspim but little 
exceeds 620 G miles or 6200 stadia 
while that ficm the Fylso to Ale\andiia 
at the foot of the Oauea&us gives only 
about 970 G miles or 9700 stadia The 
excess of the itmeraiy di-tances em- 
ployed by Eratosthenes amounts there- 
fore in the one case to more than hm 
seventhsj in the other to nearly two 
fifths of the whole The whole interval 
in longitude hct\seen the Gulf of isi^us 
and the foot of tlie Hmdoo Eou&h, 
which was what he m reality was 
attempting to estimate, is in fact only 


about 33^, winch in lat 36° is equiva- 
lent to 1600 G miles, or 16,000 stadia, 
instead of 25,300 stadia, which was the 
result of the computation of Eratos- 
thenes 

® Trepl Sv ^Eparo(r0€}f7}s ol/Twr ^1py}K€y 
oh yap exofiev ri $4\rioy w^pl 

aurwv Strabo, xv 2, § 8, p 723 

^ He concened, in accordance with 
the erioneous view universally enter- 
tained in his time, that the Sioied 
Promontory (Cape St Vincent) was tho 
most westerly point of Spam but lie 
supposed, still more erroneouslv, that 
the promontory of Calhium, the westorn- 
moht point ot Gaul — which evidently 
corresponds with one of the headlands 
ot Fiiiisteire in Brittany — extended 
still luither to the west This idea 
\\a3 appaiently derived fiom Pythoas 
(See Chapter XV p 593 ) 

^ It 18 curious that this assumption 
had come to be regarded so completely* 
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§ 23 Eratosthenes undoubtedly conceived, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief in his day, that the Ocean was found 
immediately to the east of India, and that the Ganges flowed 
diiectly into it. Just to the north of the Ganges the great 
mountain chain of Imaus, which he legaidcd as the con- 
tinuation of the Indian Caucasus and the Taurus, dosconded 
(accoidmg to his ideas) to the shores of the Eastern Ocean; 
and he appears to have given the name of Tamarus to the 
headland which formed the teimination of this gieat range ^ 
Prom that point he supposed the coast to tiend away towards 
the north-west, so as to surround the gieat unknown tracts 
of Scythia on the north, but sending in a deep inlet to the 
south which formed the Caspian Sea 
« Of the noithern shores of Asia or Bui ope he had really no 

I moie knowledge than Herodotus, but, unlike that historian, he 
I assumed the fact that both continents were bounded by the 
Ocean on the north , a fact which is undoubtedly true, but in 
a sense so widely different from that supposed by Eiatosthenes 
that it can hardly be held as justifying his theory. In fact 
the conclusion of Eratosthenes was mainly based upon the 
erroneous belief that the Caspian communicated with the 
Ocean to the north m the same manner that the Persian Gulf 
did to the south ; a view which was adopted by all geogiapheis 
for a period of three centuiies, on the authority of Patrocles,"^ 

It was doubtless from the same authority that Eratosthenes 
derived his statement as to the dimensions of the Caspian 
Sea, as well as that concerning the outflow into it of the rivers 
Oxus and laxartes, which he asserts in a remaikably distinct 
and positive manner® Yet the erroneous idea of its com- 


as m admitted principle^ tiiat Strabo 
treats it as a matter of coarse that 
Eratosthenes, having fallen into error 
with regard to the breadth of the 
known world, mmt necessarily be wrong 
in respect to the length also for that 
it was a fact agreed upon by aU the 
best authorities that tlie length was 
more than double the breadth (i 4, § 5, 
''p 64) EratoaUienes theroloro having, 


as Strabo considered, exaggerated the 
breadtli by carrying Thule to so high 
a latitude, was compelled to give an 
undue extension to the length also, in 
order to preserve the assumed propor- 
tion between the two, 

« Note E, p, 666 
^ See Chapter \IV p. 674 
® He stated that the part of the 
cnoiunferenoo of the Caspian *‘wIuoh 
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munication with the Ocean to the north sufficiently shows how 
far fiom trustworthy the information possessed hy the Greeks 
really was*® 

§ 24 His ideas of the geographical position and configura- 
tion of India were in great meagre erroneous. He conceived 
it indeed to be of a rhomboidal form, which may be regaxded 
as a rough approximation to the truth, and he even knew that 
the two sides which enclosed the southern extremity were 
longer than the other two. But as he supposed the range of 
Imaus that bounded the country to the north to have its 
diiection from west to east, while the Indus flowed from north 
to south, he was obliged to shift round the position of his 
ihomb, so as to bring the other two sides approximately parallel 
to the two thus assumed. Hence he conceived the projecting 
angle of India to have a direction towards the south-east, 
instead of the south, and even (as we have already seen) sup- 
posed it to advance farther towards the east than the mouth of 
the Ganges He appears in fact to have obtained — probably 
from the information collected by Patrocles— a correct general 
idea of the great projection of India m a southerly direction 
towards Cape Comorin, but was unable to reconcile this with 
his previously conceived notions as to its western and northern 
boundaries, and was thus constrained altogether to distort its 
position in order to make it agree with what he regarded as 
established conclusions. It was doubtless from the same 
source that he had learnt the name of the Coniaoi, as the 
people inhabiting this southernmost point of India ; ^ a name 
which hencefoiward became generally received, with slight 
modifications, by ancient geographers. 

He was familiar also with the name of Taprobane, w^hich 


was well known to tke Greeks ’’ (rhu 
wfh rS)v yp^pifiop) was 5400 

stadia in extent, that from thence 
along the coasts of the Anarjaci ( ? ), 
the Mardi, and Hyrcanians as far as the 
mouth of the Oxus was 4800 stadia , and 
thence to the laxartes 2400 (Straho, xi 
6, § 1, p 507) Fatrocles had stated 


the latter distance at 80 parasangs (Id 
XI 11, § 5), which exactly coincides 
with the ^stance given by Eratos- 
thenes 

® To this may be added their igno- 
rance of the great river Volga, the 
name of which is first found in I^olemy, 
? Ap Strab XV 1. p 689 , 
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had indeed been known to the Greeks since the days of Alex- 
andei, but his ideas of its position weie cxtiemely eiioneous, 
as he placed it south of the headland of the Ooniaci (Capo 
Oomoim), at a distance of seven days* voyage fiom the main 
land, and extending foi a space of 8000 stadia in length, from 
east to ivest^ towaids the extreme point of the Cinnamon Eegion 
on the coast of Afiica ® At the same time he placed the two 
(as alieady noticed) in the same latitude, as the most southcily 
legions of the inhabited world 

§ 25 Imperfect as was the geogiaphical knowledge of India 
possessed by Eiatosthenes, it was not suipa&sed by any later 
geographer, until aftei the time of Stiabo He was also the 
fiist to bung togethei anything like definite information with 
‘1 legard to Arabia, a countiy which on account of its proximity 
j to Egypt, could not fail to attract m a high degiee the atten- 
tion of the Greeks undei the Ptolemiesy^ We have seen that 
Alexander, at the time of his death, tos prepaiing a voyage 
of discovery for the circumnavigation of the groat peninsula 
of Arabia The project thus interrupted was not resumed by 
any of his successors, but although we have no account of 
any legulai expedition by which the coasts of Arabia, from 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf to the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, weie examined and surveyed, in the mannoi that the 
coast fiom the mouth of the Indus to that of the Euphrates 
had been by Nearchus, theie appears no doubt that the cir- 
cumnavigation had been accomplished It is probable indeed 
(as has been already shown) that the Greek tiadeis from 
Alexandiia did not usually extend then voyages beyond the 
southern coast of Arabia Eelix, but this docs not exclude 
the possibility of a few more adventurous spints having con- 
tinued them to the Persian Gulf, or even to India itself® But 
even if this navigation were in practice confined to native 


» Ap Strab xv I, p 600 
^ Tlio voyage of Eiulo\us, who un- 
do ubte^ly YiBitod India in person, did 


not take placo till aftor tbc time ol 
Eraloatbonoji 
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tradeis from the Sabsean ports, it would doubtless be easy for 
the Grreeks to obtain from them sufficient mfoimation to ascer- 
tain in a geneial way the extent and character of the Arabian 
peninsula The fact that it presented no very serious diffi- 
culties to the navigator was in any case sufficiently proved by 
the existence of this trade. Hence Eiatosthenes had no diffi- 
culty in aniving at a general notion of Arabia so fai as the 
sea-coasts were concerned 

The peculiar chaiacteristics of the inteiior of that country 
piosented the same obstacles to a more extensive acquaintance 
in ancient times that they have continued to do down to our 
own days. But the pioximity of two such flourishing and 
civilized states as the Egyptian monaichy on the one hand, 
and the Syiian monarchy, with its seat at Babylon or Seleucia, 
on the other, could not fail to exeicise considerable influence 
even on the wild tubes of Arabia. In consequence of this we 
find that a considerable commerce had developed itself, which 
was cairied on by caravans across the deserts from one side 
of the peninsula to the other Thus Geirha, on the western 
coast of the Persian Gulf, had already become an important 
centre of trade ; the spices and other pioductions of the 
southern distiicts of Arabia, as well as of the opposite coasts of 
Africa being brought thither by caravans, and afterwards sent 
on from thence to Babylon and Selencia.^ These caravans 
took forty days for the overland jonrney from Hadramaut.^ 
Other similar caravans carried on the communication from 
JElana, at the head of the eastern branch of the Eed Sea (now 
called the Gulf of Akabah), through the western poitions of 
Arabia, and reached the district of the Minseans in seventy days 
iElana was the port of Petia, which seems to have been aheady 
rising into importance as an emporium of tiade and fiom 
thence other caravans boldly stiuck across the deseit diiect to 
Babylon, a distance estimated by Eratosthenes at 5600 stadia ^ 

§ 26. His general description of the physical characters of 

* EratostUen ap Strab xvi 3, p 766 
® Ibid 1, § 4, p 768 ^ Ibid ^ 2, p 767 
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Arabia is very collect The noi thorn poitions of the peninsula, 
bordeimg on JudaBa and Coele Syria, were barren and sandy, pio- 
ducmg only a few palm-trees, thorny acacias and tainaiisks, and 
devoid of running water, but having wells from distance to dis- 
tance. The inhabitants were wandeiing tribes of Aiabs, dwelling 
m tents and subsisting on their herds of camels Tho inoie 
southern districts, on the other hand, which felt tho influonce 
of the ocean, and were subject to peiiodical rains in summer, 
weie fertile and produced abundance both of gram and cattle'^ 
This poition of Arabia was divided into four districts, inhabited 
by foui principal tubes the Mmseans adjoining the Bed Sea, 
whose chief city was Oariia or Cainana , the Saboeans, whose 
capital was Maiiaba , the Oatabanians, extending to tho Stiaitb 
of Bab-el-Mandeb , and the ChatiamotitaB, the furthest to the 
east, whose capital was Sabata ® The name of this last people 
is evidently still letained in that of Hadramaut ; of the others, 
the MxnoBans were apparently the occupants of the Hedjaz 
while the Sabseans unquestionably held the fertile district of 
Yemen, the chief city of which retained the name of Mareb 
till a late peiiod Tho site of the Cattabanians is clearly indi- 
cated, but their name is otherwise little known. According to 
Eratosthenes their teriitoiy produced frankincense, while myirh 
was brought from that of the Ohatiamotitie,® both of which 
were important articles of export , but it is probable that tho 
greater part of these aromatic spices were in reality brought 
from the opposite coast of Africa, as well as the cinnamon for 
which it was famous ^ 

§ 27. No settlements had been formed by the Egyptian 

* Thoro was however oae remarkable « Id ibid 4, § 4 

exception It is strange to find him ^ It may bo observed that Neaichus, 
stating that those more fertile regions when he came m sight of tho headland 
ol Arabia iiosbossed abundance of cattle of Maceta— tho easternmost promontory 
and beasts, except horses^ mules, and of Arabia—was told that it was from 
swine (Stiabo, xvi 4r, § 2, ^ocrKrifMdrujf thence (t e from Arabia) that ctnnamon 
T€ afeoyidy itaV ml Tj/xidpcoy koI and other similar productions (rd mM- 
iwv) Nor IS thei^ any allusion to fic^fxd re ml dKka roiovrdrpQirct^ wore 
hoises being more fre<iUent among tho convoyed to Babylon and Assyria 
wandering tribes of the intenor (Arrian, Xiidimt c 32, § 7). 

“ Eratosthen. ap Btrab xvi 4, § 2 
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monaichs upon the Aiahian coast of the Eed Sea, but the 
Afiican side had, as we have alieady seen, been lined by an 
almost continuous chain of trading stations, foiming permanent 
settlements, though prevented by the barrenness of the ad- 
joining tiacts fiom ever rising into colonies of impoitance 
Hence Eiatosthenes was well acquainted with the extent and 
dimensions of the Eed Sea, which he desciibes as extending 
9000 stadia fiomthe head of the gulf adjoining Heroopolis (the 
Gulf of Suez) to the station of Ptolemais Epitheias, and 4500 
liom thence to the Straits* Both statements aie veiy fan 
appioximations, the foimer, however, somewhat exceeding, while 
thelattei rather falls shoit of, the truth ® He also estimated 
the distance fiom the Straits of Bab-el-Maiideb to the ex- 
tiemity of the Cinnamon Eegion (Cape Gaaidafui) at 5000 
stadia — a very close approach to the tiuth But he appeals to 
have had no knowledge of the coast of Afiica beyond that 
point, which indeed continued until long after to be the 
farthest limit of Greek navigation m that direction® 

§ 28 We have aheady seen how gieatly the knowledge of 
the upper course of the Nile and its tributaries had advanced 
under the Ptolemies* This was in part the consequence of diiect 
exploration from Egypt, but still more from the establishment of 
a compaiatively civilized state at Meroe, which earned on con- 
sideiablo inteicourse both up and down the river It is 
evident also that Meioe maintained direct communication with 
the Eed Sea, fiom which it was distant only ten or twelve days’ 
journey^ and it was this communication that enabled Eratos- 


® Ibid § 4, 768 He appears, kow- 
over, m Olio respect to have formed an 
cironeouB idea ot the figme of the Red 
Sea, which ho conceived to have a 
direction nearly duo N and S from 
Heioopolis to Ptolemais Epithera-^, 
and thonce to tiend away to the S E 
The gcneial duoetiou of this vast mlot 
IS in reality remarkably uniform 
tluoughout its whole length fiom 
NNW to SSE But the notion 
entertained by Eiatobfciionos of its 


forming a considerable bend or elbow 
at the point mentioned, was rccoivtd 
by all mcient geographers down c\ cn to 
the time of Ptolomj 

^ Thus Sti ibo, wj iting on the lutho- 
rify of ArtemKlorub, i century later 
than Eiatosthenes, speaks of the eoabfc 
towards the south, after douhliug tho 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardatui), ua 
wholly unknown (p 774) 

^ Eritosth ap Stiab xvii 1, p 780 
At tho present day there is a roguLu 
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thenes to connect his observations on the Upper Nile with 
those on the Eed Sea, wheie he placed Ptolemais Bpitheias on 
the same paiallel with Meroe. At the same time lie coiiectly 
placed Meroe itself at just about the same distance fiom Syeno 
that the latter was fioin Alexandna ^ With the inteimediate 
pait of the course of the Nile ho was well acquainted, and 
described clearly the gicat bend made by the rivei between 
Meioe and tEo Second Oataiact — an important ieatiire m the 
geography of this pait of Africa, which has only become known 
to modem geographers in quite lecent tiines.^ 

The knowledge possessed by Eiatosthenes of the relations 
between the Nile and its tiibutaiies was not indeed, as has 
been already pointed out,^ altogether fiee fiom confusion, 
aiismg piincipally fiom the different names given by the 
native tubes to the different blanches of the river, and even to 
diiffeient poitions of the mam stioam But with due allowance 
for this souice of erioi it must be admitted that the informa- 
tion of Eiatosthenes was not only superior to that of any 
ancient writer down to the time of Ptolemy, but was much 
more collect than that possessed by modem geogiaphers until 
a veiy lecent peiiod ® Thus he clearly understood that the 
so-called island^’ of Meioe was foxmed by the junction of 
two sti earns, the easternmost of which was the Astaboras (still 
called the Atbaia), and the westernmost the Astapus, though 
according to others its proper name was the Astasobas, while 


caravan trad© from Suedan to Berber 
on tbe right bank of the Kile, juat 
below its confluence witb the Atbara, 
and about 60 G miles below Meroe 
* This vas piobably deiived from 
the astronomical determination of its 
position already referred to (see Kole A) 
But there must have been at this 
peiiod a more direct caiavan route in 
use, as IS the case at the present day, 
without following the ououitous course 
of the Nile* and this would afford the 
moans of direct measuiemenfe, or rather 
computation of the distance 
® Colonel Leake observes that the 


remailvable bend of the Nile in Nubia 
here described by Eiatosthenes was 
fust verified in modern timis by the 
inlormation procured by Buickhardt 
(Journal of Geogr Soo vol, 11 , p, 24) 

^ Chapter X v, p 684 
® M Gossellni, wiitmg near the end 
of the last century, observes “ Quant 
au Nil, Eratostlienes ddont la partie 
superieurede son cours avoo assoz d’ex- 
actitude pour que, dopuxa son si^cle, on 
n’ait rien eu d^importent k y ajoutcr, ni 
k y coruger'" {GJogra;phie am Grem 
amlyshj p 21), This first volume of 
Ills work was published in 1790* 
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the name of Astapus properly belonged to another bianeh 
which flowed from certain lakes to the souths and formed in 
fact the mam and diiect stream of the Nile itself® We have 
heie a distinct indication of the White Nile, 01 Bahi-el-Abiad , 
and this is confirmed by the mention of another island ” 
foimed by the confluence of two streams, higher up than that 
of Meioc, which was inhabited by the Seinbiit^, the descend- 
ants of an Egyptian colony This can clearly be no other than 
the district of Sennaar, compiised between the two mam 
blanches of the iiver, the Blue and White Nile ^ 

Of the highlands of Abyssinia on the contrary he appears 
to have had no knowledge , though he was certainly not 
Ignorant of the existence of mountains in that direction, and 
coiiectly ascribed the periodical inundation of the Nile to the 
legulai rams that fell in these elevated legions within the 
tiopics ® This theory indeed appeals to have been geneially 
adopted m his time 

It IS woithy of lemark that eveiythmg points to the informa- 
tion of Eiatosthenes having been deiived from the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Nile itself, as would naturally be the case 
where a civilisied community was once established so far up 
the liver as Mexoe while Ptolenay on the contrary, at a much 


® Eiatostlicn ap Btrab xvn x p 
78C rhtf 5^ ^Atrrdvovj/ &X\op ehai^ 
piopra rtpm Xifxp&p iiTch 
Kttl evdeiap (Tea pa tqv 

N«^Aoy rovrop vateip TbiS notice ap- 
pears to rao oOBclnsive agamst the 
theory ot Mr Oool&y (Claudius IHolemy 
and the JVde, Svo Lend 1854), who 
Biauiinns that the ancionts weie alto- 
gether Bnacciuaiutod -with the White 
Xile, and that all thoir accoimts ol its 
upper couifae lofcr exclusively to the 
Blue Nile or Abyssmian river 
Apait fiom the direct testimony of 
Eiatosthenes, it is most improbable that 
the Oiecks ot the second contuiy b 0 , 
to whom Hex 00 was as familiar as 
Khartoum is to us at the present day, 
should not have known of the union oi 
iJic two groat stuams, little more than 


100 miles above xt 

The lakes (xipyai) fiom winch it was 
supposed to flow, probably referred to 
the vast marshes whicli it forms above 
lat, 10° It IS very unlikely that any 
rumour of the Yictoiia and Albeit 
Jlyauiza had reached his eais 

^ The comparative civilmtiou, and 
skill m the mechanical arts, possessed 
by the natives of bennaar at the piesent 
day, as compared with the othei native 
tribes by which they aie suironnded, 
js supposed by some modern writers to 
be derived from their Egyptian de- 
scent See Cooley’s work above cited 
(pp 22, 28) and the authorities there 
reterred to 

® T^jP dh TrX^paKrip airoO robs Beptpohs 

irapfltcrK^wa^etv Btrabo, I c Bio 
olus dd Flatonis Timmtmi p 37 ^ 
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later period, seems to have deiived his accounts as to the upper 
course of the nvei fiom the Ked Sea* Hence arises in pait the 
difficulty of reconciling the two authois But the statements 
of Eiatosthenes, taken by themselves, aia peifectly clear and 
intelligible. 

He was also the first to mention the name of tho Nubians 
{ISSov^at), whom he describes as occupying tho countiy on the 
west of the Nile, fioin the ncighbouihood of Meroe to tho bend 
of the iivei They weie a gieat nation, not subject to the 
^Ethiopians of Meioe, but forming numeious petty sovereignties 
of their own ® 

§ 29 Of the lest of AfiicaEiatosthenes piobably knew little, 
if anything, more than was already known to Heiodotus. But 
as no extracts have been preserved to us from this pait of Ms 
woik, we can only mfei that he furnished no information 
beyond what was in the possession of all later geographers. 
In one respect howevei he was cextamly better informed than 
many of his successois, — that he mentioned tho island of Cerne, 
and many other Phoenician settlements beyond tho Columns of 
Hercules, on the west coast of Africa. His knowledge of these 
was piobably doiived from Carthaginian sources ^ • but as the 
settlements themselves had disappeared at a later period, the 
fact of their existence was disbelieved, and tbo statements of 
Eiatosthenes weie summaiily xejccted by Artemidorus and 
Strabo^ v' 


® Ap Strab xvu p 786 Accord- 
ing to Mr Cooley (Clmuiim Flolemy 
and the Ntle^ p 41) the name of 
Nubians, wlucli is not a native appel- 
lation, was at first apfilied only to tho 
natives of Kordofan (immediately west 
of Bennaar), and it was not till a later 
period that that people occupied the 
lower districts between Meroe and the 
tiontiers of Egypt This would be 
entirely in accordance with the state- 
ment of Eratosthenes, as cited by 
Stiabo 

^ The voyage of Hanno had unques- 
tionably taken place long bcfoio the 
time of Eratosthenes , hut wo lla^ 0 nu 


means of judging whether it was 
known to the Alexandrian geograplior 
No allusion to it is found in Btraho , 
unless it ho assumed to bo tho autho- 
rity referred to in tlie next note. 

^ Strabo, 1 p 47 (compare xvii* p 
829) mrri(mvm Sh ml itepl rm 
(TttiAwv *HpaKk€ia}v irokhois 
K^pvjfv T 0 ml tikXovs rorovs 

robs p,n^ap,od vwl B€iKyvp.ivovs% 

The disappearance of such a settlement 
as Oorne is leadily explained by the 
parallel case of Arguin, a barren island 
on the same lino oi coast, occupied by 
the Poitugucsc for a period of centuries, 
aud which at one tune earned on a 
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Tlieie can be no doubt that ho conceived zVfrica to be sui- 
lounded by the sea to the south, m accoidauce with the notion 
pie valent in his time , and which, as we have seen, was already 
held by Alexander himself. This much might be cleaily m- 
feiiod fiom his fiequent use oi the teim Atlantic, as applied to 
the Indian Ocean, but we are distinctly told that he regarded 
the whole suiioundmg ocean as continuous, so that the Western 
Ocean and the Erythicoan weie paits of the same sea ^ But it 
does not appear that he attempted to support this theoretical 
conclusion by a lefeience to known facts, and we must there- 
fore mfei that he attached no value to the alleged ciicumnavi- 
gation of Africa by order of Necho ^ 

§ 30 In the absence of the oiiginal woik it is impossible for 
us to judge how fai Eratosthenes enteied into a detailed 
geographical account of the various countries of ivhich ho 
spoke, but as his whole treatise on geography was comprised 
in only three books, and the third of these alone was devoted 
to what can be strictly called geographical details, it is evident 
that any such review must ha\e been veiy biief and summaiy. 
As far as the fragments preserved enable us to form a conjec- 
ture, it would appear that he certainly gave a brief enumeration 
of the leading geogiaphioal featuies of the coasts,® as well as 
of the tubes ol the interioi ; and he undoubtedly added some 
notices of the natuial productions of the country, or the 
manners and character of the inhabitants, but it is probable 
that these were principally confined to the moie i emote and 
less known regions of the woild, IIis object certainly appeals 
to have been rather to piesent a general picture of the world 
as thou known, than an elaborate geographical description of 


couaiderablo trade, bat is now -uttoily 
desolate and inbabited only by a few 
Aiab fishermen 

» Strabo, i, 3, § 13, p 56 ml y^p 
mr* aMp ^Krbs ddXar* 

rav c^fppMv eWt, ml r^v 

^'i,<rw4pm ml ’'EpvBpay Bd^arrav 
altty 

* Boo Chapter VIXI* sect* 2 


® It was evidently m this pait of his 
work that lie made so much use of that 
of his predecessor Timosfchenos, that 
ho IS accused by Maiciauua ot Heraclca 
of liavmg plimdei ed it bodily (Marcmn 
JSIpit Aitemida} J 3, *'E,parc(rd4rr]$ 

4 KvpnP^'iOSi ri iraB^y^ rt Tt/too'- 

04yovs jLi^reypafe 

7rpo<r0€ly)» Boo Chaptoi XV p 588, 
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tlie different countries of which it was composed All such 
details could be easily filled in at a subsequent time, if the 
general outlines weie eonectly diawn The object of Eratos- 
thenes was to lay a secuie foundation upon which succeeding 
i geogiapheis could build and so successfully did lie execute 
I this task, consideiing the mateiials at his disposition, that the 
' map of the woild, as laid down by him, received scarcely any 
material impiovement until the time of rtolomy, 

§ 31 Anothei pait of the system of Eiatosthencs, conccining 
which we have veiy impeifect information, is his division ol the 
inhabited woild into sections, to which he gave the stiango 
designation of Sphiagides ((Tcj)payiBe^)) or " seals ’’ The oiigin 
of this teim is unknown, and it was not adopted by any othei 
geographei Noi is it easy to discern what was the purpose of 
its intioduction, or the nature of the division intended These 
sections indeed had so fai a relation to the fundamental parallel 
of latitude diawn by Eiatosthenes in the manner already 
described, that they weie all placed to the noifch or south of 
that line, so that it should iorm (in part at least) one of their 
boundaiies, but in other lespects they were very irregular, 
being neither contciminous with countiios, nor with any geo- 
metrical divisions of the eaith’s surface. The first section 
indeed comprised India only, and would thorelbio answci^ the 
first condition. The second also might bo thought to iulfil the 
same purpose, though much less perfectly it comprised Anana, 
undei which name Eiatosthenes appears to have included (as 
was done hy Strabo after him),® Ana, l^axthia, Erangiana, 
Arachosia, G-ediosia and Caimania, oi all the provinces from 
the Indus to the frontiers of Media and Persia Propei. Tins 
section was bounded on the west hy an imaginary Ime diawn 
from the Pylse Caspian to the fiontier of Caimania on the 
Peisian Gulf, which Eratosthenes conceived as situated on the 


® Strabo, indeed, in the desciiptiou 
of aU those countries, thoir boundaries 
and extent* dialnictly follows the autho- 
rity of Eiatosthenes, adding that he 


had no bolter information (ov ykf> 
fiSv ri Kiym pSKrtov TTfpi aMy, jcv 2. 
§B,p72dy 
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same meiidian Hence tlie eastern and western boundaries 
would be approximately paiallel,^ and the whole section presents 
the foim, loughly taken, of a paiallelogiam But the thud 
section, which was conceived to be still bounded by the chain 
of the Taurus on the noith (continued in a supposed straight 
line from the Caspian Gates), and by the imaginary line above 
described on the east, was limited on the west by a line drawn 
from the Armenian mountains (the prolongation of Mount 
Taurus) to Thapsacus on the Euphrates and then down that 
liver to the Persian Gulf 

Here we find no apparent connection with any national 
divisions, while the approach to any legulaiity of figure is of 
the most imperfect desciiption. But this is still moie the case 
with the fourth section, which extended from the Euphrates to 
the Mediteiianean, and to the Isthmus of Suez on the west, 
while it was bounded on the south by an imaginaiy line across 
the deserts of Arabia from the head of the Bed Sea to the 
Euphrates near Babylon. It thus presented something like a 
triangular form, having its base on the Mediteiianean, and its 
veitox on tiro Euphrates. Unfortunately, while Strabo goes 
into a long and tedious discussion of the boundaries and dimen- 
sions of this section, he has omitted to continue the enumeiation 
of these divisions, so that we are left wholly in the dark as to 
the nature and extent of the sections into which Eratosthenes 
subdivided Africa and Europe, as well as Asia north of the 
Tam us.® In the absence of such information it is very difficult 
to see what geographical meaning Eratosthenes attached to the 
suhdivibioiis in question, or what purpose they weie intended 
to SCI VC 

§ 82 On one subject, which occupied an impoitant place m 


y Eratostheuos, as wo liave already 
soon, supposed tho Indus to flow fiom 
N to S., wlule tile Ganges flowed from 
W to E Eor this ho was consul eel by 
Hipparchus, who maiutaiued that tho 
Indus flowed towaids tho south-east 
(BtraK ti 1, ^ Sf p 87). Its leal 
course detiatos cooBidoiably to the 


westward of south, so that its mouth, 
tahing the centre of the Delta as such 
IS situated of longitude to the toebi 
of Attock 

® It seems probable that the penin- 
sula ol Aiabia constituted the htth 
Sphiagis, bub this is not stated by 
Strabo 
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the woik of Eiatosthcnes, as well as in those of many of his 
successors, he ceitamly entei tamed sounder and moie judicious 
views than most of the Greek geogiaplieis The Icelmg of 
blind reveience for Homei and lus works, winch had grown up 
111 Greece itself, but had attained to a still higher develop- 
ment m the schools of Alexandiia, had led to a bcdiof that lus 
statements were to be lecoivcd with defcionee as authorities 
not only in matteis of histoiy and mythology, but on questions 
of geogiaphy also Noi was this confined to Greece itself and 
the lands immediately adjoining, where the accuiaoy of the 
long aiiay of names exhibited in the Catalogue of the Ships, 
and the appropi lateness of the desciiptivo epithets so often 
appended to them, were the subject of well-mciitod eulogy 
but the same confidence was reposed in the statements of the 
poet concerning the more i emote localities desciibed m the 
wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaus, and oven in hxs casual 
notices of the Ethiopians and Scythiaiisd 
Eratosthenes on the contxaiy had the boldness to assert that 
while Homer was well acquainted with Grooco and tho regions 
near at hand, he was ignorant of those more romoto and that 
his narrative of tho adventuiesof Ulysses, mtei woven as it was 
with obvious fables, that no one could dream of understanding 
m their literal signification, was no more amenable to the test 
of geogiaphical, than of historical truth lie appears to have 
given especial oflfence by saying that people would never find 
out the leal localities described in the Odyssey-— the islands of 
iEolus, Once, Calypso, &o , until they found out tho cobbler 
who had sewn up the bag of iEolus ^ All these localities had, 
long before the time of Eratosthenes, been idontiflod with well- 
known spots and the inhabitants of tho places thus pitched 
upon natmally clnng with tenacity to the supposed traditions 


« See Charter III p 42, 

^ This tone, as has been already 
remarked, pei^ades all tho di&cnsbions 
of Strabo in comicctioii with this 
subject, 

^ Stiabo, 1 2, § 7, p IS "AAV 


rh, <r^)*6yyvv fx6poifj (S&cnrcf) *¥pa,roa-f^^ir/}s 
el/)7|/ce, fcal ra iy rots "'EAAritrtyy <^AAa KCil 
TT^pfm iroAAcl \€y€i Ka\ $ 1 " htpiB^ias 

® Stiabo, 1 * 2, § IS, 
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that connected them with the works of the gieat poet. The 
giammaiians and critics of Alexandria sought to suppoit these 
pietensions by the most fai-fetched interpretations, and had 
lecouise to the most ingenious devices, lather than own that 
the object of their worship could have been ignorant of regions 
which in his day no Greek had ever visited ; or could have 
given the reins to his poetic fancy, without troubling himself 
about geographical accuracy Unfortunately we only know 
the views of Eratosthenes from the adverse criticisms of Stiabo, 
who has undoubtedly in this, as in other instances, taken little 
pains to do justice to the arguments of his adversary but it is 
clear that Eratosthenes maintained that the chief purpose of 
Homer, as of all other poets, was to delight and amuse, rather 
than to instruct, his hearers,* and that he purposely transferred 
the fables of Oirce and Calypso, of jEoIus and the gloomy 
land of the Oimmeiians, to the boundaries of the Ocean and the 
unknown regions of the far west, that he might freely indulge 
his fancy, without the stern restraint of reality. In these 
general views Eratosthenes was much more in accordance with 
the judgement of most modem critics than weie his contem- 
poiaiies or successors, of whom Stiabo in particular attacks 
him with a vehemence worthy of an orthodox divine assailing 
a heretical commentator But such sceptical criticisms evi- 
dently made little impression on the Greeks in general even 
the giave and sober-minded Polybius adhered to the popular 
application of the fables, and sought to explain the tales of 
iEolus and Scylla, as if it was certain that Ulysses had leaUy 
visited the Lipari Islands and the Straits of Messina * How 
far Eratosthenes carried his doubts we are unable to determine, 
in the absence of the original work but it would appear that 
while doing full justice to the accuracy of Homer’s geography, 
as far as related to Greece and the neighboming islands, he 
had discarded altogether the wanderings of Ulysses, as un- 
worthy of serious consideration in a geographical point of view. 


* Slmlio, ) 2| § 3, p 13 


* Polyb x\xiv 2, 3, ap Strab i pp 23, 24 
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He asseited also that the notices of Egypt in the Odyssey 
showed gieat ignorance of that oountiy; and denied that 
Homer had any knowledge of the voyage of Jason and tlio 
Argonauts to the river Phasis ® Eoi both these assertions he 
IS severely taken to task by Strabo, but on both points the 
verdict of any impartial reader of tho Homeric poems will bo 
in favour of Eratosthenes. 

§ 33 Physical geography, in the modern sense of tho terra, 
was still quite in its infancy m tho days of Eiatosthones, and 
it cannot be said that he did much to impait to it a scientific 
character We have already seen indeed that in tieatmg the 
mountain chains of Asia as one continuous range, to which he 
applied the name of Tauius, he may be regaided as having 
made a first attempt, however lude, at that systematic descrip- 
tion of mountain langes to which we now give the name of 
oiography. He had also, as alieady stated, ariived at a sound 
conclusion concerning the causes of the inundation of the Nile 
— a subject that must naturally have engaged tho attention of 
a geogiapher resident in Egypt, On the other hand he started 
a stiange hypothesis, that the surplus waters of tho Euphiates 
were carried by subteiranean channels to Ocole Syiia, and 
thence again undergiound so as to feed the streams which 
broke out near Ehinocorura and Mount Casius.'' 

§ 34. Eratosthenes also adopted, and apparently developed 
at considerable length, an idea flist suggested by the physical 
philosopher Stiato,® that the Mediteiianean and tho Euxino 
Seas had originally no outlet, and stood in consequence at a 
much higher level, but that they had burst tho barriers that 


* In the last of these Tiews he was 
followed hy Dometmis of Scepsis 
(Strabo, 1 2, p 45) The arguments 
of Strabo on the other side are confined 
to the repeated assertion that these 
were facts universally admitted (riap 5^ 
ireo\ rby ^idcrom (rvju.^(fyTei)p fcal rV *Apyci> 
Kcu rohs 'Apy6ya6ras ruy Sfiox.oyov'^ 
fx4v<av tra.ph. Tratriy^l 0 ) 

^ Eratosth ap Strab xvi 1, § 12, p 
741 Strabo only ventures to express 


a doubt conceimng this extravagant 
suggestion (obK om Sb d m$aySfs 
dpyptey) 

® Btrato of liampsaous, an eminent 
Peripatetic philosopher, who had de- 
voted his attention so particularly lo 
the physical br indirs of pliilusuph’v .h 
to be currently known by tlio smname 
of 6 <liv<tm6s Tie sncioodod "'liuo- 
phiastus as the lioad ol tho Piuipii- 
tetxc school in n 0 2S7* 
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coaflned them, and thus given use to the Straits of the Bos- 
phoius, the Hellespont and that of the Columns, In proof of 
this theory he alleged the piesence of marine shells fai inland 
/Jfn Libya, especially near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and 
on the road leading to it, as well as the deposits and springs 
of sal% that weie also found in the Libyan deserts ^ 

Such a speculation has been frequently revived in more 
modem times , ^ nor can it be said to be altogether without 
foundation, though it may safely be asserted that no such 
violent and sudden disiuption as that supposed by Strato and 
Eiatosthenes could have actually caused the foimation of such 
straits as the Bosphoius and Dardanelles, or the Straits of 
Gibraltar, Nor can the occuiience of marine remains, regarded 
as a general phenomenon, be ascribed to the cause in question , 
but the most lecent geological researches have all tended to 
establish the fact that the Libyan desert, as well as a great 
part of the still more extensive desert of the Sahara, was 
covered by the sea at a compaiatively lecent period. 

It IS remarkable that one of the arguments brought forward 
by Stiato m support of this hypothesis was the existence of a 
submaiine ndgo or bank, extending acioss the Stiaits fiom 
Europe to Afiica, by which, as he contended, the two had been 
originally united ^ Such a bank leally exists, though at so 
considoiablo a depth as to render it remarkable that its 
existence should have been discovered by ancient navigators ^ 
At the same time both Strato and Eiatosthenes were awaie of 
the great depth of certain portions of the Mediterranean, 
especially the Sicilian and Saidmian seas — as compared with 
other paits of the same great basin ^ 


® Btrabo, 1 pp 49, 50 
^ Boo Admnal Smyth’a Mediter- 
ranean, p 114'-122 The same theory 
has beea lully deyeloped by M Dureaa 
do la Malle in his work entitled Gio- 
graplm de la Mer No^re, de 

fintmeur ae I'Afngne, et de la Midi- 
terran^e, Svo, Pans, 1807 
* ml vtip in Tatpltt ns 


^larirmep hrh r^s M tV 

Strabo, 1 p 60 

® Smyth*a ifeitiefranea7i,pp 159,100 
^ Strabo, 3, p 50 Posidonius 
reported the Sardmian Sea to be the 
deepest of all, and to atbun to a depth 
of 1000 fathoms Xd p 54 Such a 
Btatoment must, however, have been 
merely conjectural 
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§ 35. We learn also fiom Stiabo that Eratosthenes, m order 
to prove that the world, though spherical, was not emotly so, 
entered into a long enumeration of the changes of its surface 
produced by the action of water, of fire, of earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and other similar causes® Though Strabo is xm- 
doubtedly right in regarding the effect of all such operations 
as insignificant in relation to the figure of the whole earth, it 
would have been very interesting to have known in detail the 
facts cited by Eratosthenes, and the view which he took of 
their results But heie, as in so many other cases, we unfor- 
tunately know his aiguments only through the criticisms of 
his adveisaries We learn however that he was of opinion 
that the highest mountains did not exceed ten stadia (6000 
feet) in perpendicular altitude,® a conclusion probably based 
on the measurements of Dicsearchus already noticed. 


® Strab lb p 49 

^ Sec tbe fragments cited from Theon 
Alexandrmns (p, 23) and Simplicius 


(ad Anst de (MOf li p 188) by Bern- 
baidy m his Mraiosthmicdf fr, 89, p 58 
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NOTE A, p 632 

OBSEEVATIONS OF LATITUDE. 

Among tiie few points of wlaicli we know with, certainty tkat their 
latitudes had been determined by direct observation were Massilia 
and Byzantmm and from the time of Hipparchus onwards it 
became a received fact among geographers that they were in the 
same parallel of latitude, though there is really a difference of more 
than two degrees between them. Yet we are distinctly told by 
Strabo that Hipparchus himself repaired to Byzantium for the pur- 
pose of observing its latitude, and found his gnomonio observations 
tocoincide with that of Pytheas at Massilia (Strabo,! 4, §4 p 63) 
It 18 strange that in this instance it was the great astronomer that 
was in error, while the observation of the much-decried Pytheas 
was almost precisely correct Hence Eratosthenes and his suc- 
cessors who accepted the conclusion of Pytheas placed Massilia 
very nearly in its true position, which rendered their map of the 
western Mediterranean much more correct than that of Strabo 
while on the other hand Byzantium was pushed up far to the 
north of its true situation, and hence the map of the adjoining 
regions heoame distorted to correspond with it 

Again, we know that Eratosthenes himself made corresponding 
ohservations of latitude at Ehodes and Alexandria, (Strabo, li, p 
126) and the astrmomtcal result of these ohservations was very 
nearly correct, though he was led into error in computmg tbe 
distance between the two by his erroneous estimate of 700 stadia to 
a degree. But at the same time he placed a point so well known 
as Athens only 400 stadia (40 minutes) to the north of Ebodes, 
while the difference between the two really exceeds a degree and a 
half. On the other hand Eratosthenes possessed a determination of 
unusual accuracy for tbe latitude of Meroe, which he placed within 
less than half a degree of its true position Eor this observation 
he was indebted to a certain Philon, who had himself made a voyage 
up the Nile to Ethiopia, where he had observed both the proportion 
of the gnomon to its shadow, and the number of days (45) before 
the summer solstice, when the sun became vertical. (Sfcrabo, ii 1, 
§ 29, p, 77 ) 
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We have no aoconnt of the authority on which the Straits of 
Gibraltar were placed in the same latitude with Ehodes but it 
was a foitunate circumstance that these two extreme points should 
have been so correctly assigned, while mtei mediate positions, such 
as Oarthage and the Straits of Messina, were placed so wide of then 
true position 

In the case of Carthage, as already observed, the erroneous 
latitude assigned to it was based, or supposed to be based, upon 
direct observation Thus Strabo assumes, or aefeis to it as a well- 
known fact, though without mentioning his authority, that the 
gnomon theie was to its shadow as eleven to seven (n 5, § 38, p 
133), a proportion which would coiiespond with 32® 30' N latitude, 
about 41 degrees south of its true position ! 


NOTE B, p. 635 

gosselein’s theory 

According to M Gossellin indeed the result attained by 
Eratosthenes was one of siirpusing accuracy Assuming that the 
latter was employing stadm of 700 to a degree, and allowing for 
the proper i eduction of degrees of longitude along the parallel 
of 36® latitude, he arrives at the remarkable result that the length 
of the Mediterranean as given by him was within 22', or less 
than a degiee and a half, of the truth. (Q^ograplm dee Grec$ 
amlyaSe, p. 40 ) So striking is the exactness of this coincidence, 
that M Gossellin himself observes it cannot bo ascribed to Eiatos- 
thenes himself, as it proves an amount of mathematical skill and 
knowledge far exceeding that possessed by any Greek m his day. 
Hence he is driven to the very extraordinary hypotbesis that 
Eratosthenes derived his information fiom materials which he 
found in the Alexandiian library, and which piooeeded fiom an 
ancient people who possessed the skill and knowledge of astronomy 
and mathematioal geography attested by such a result. These 
materials Eratosthenes made use of without understanding them (1) 
hence he fell into ennrs which require to be explained and rectified 
before we can do justice to the value of his authorities. (Ibid- 
pp. 43--50.) 

This far-fetched hypothesis may justly be disoaided without 
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faitlier investigatioHj as resting upon no substantial basis whatever. 
It has however been adopted by M, Duieau de la Malle (^G-eogr 
Physique, &o p. 147) But it must be observed that almost all the 
remarkable instances of close conformity with the truth produced 
by M Gossellin are obtained hy more or less altering the data as 
given by Stiabo, or by introducing arbitrary assumptions of his 
own Thus when he proceeds to reckon the distance from the Gulf 
of Issus eastward to the mouth of the Ganges — a distance which 
we hnow Eratosthenes to have computed from the itinerary measuies 
of the maiches of Alexander, and other similar materials (Stiabo), 
and which comes out in M Gussellin’s hands almost as exact as 
that from the Sacred Cape to the Gulf of I&sus, this coincidenc^e 
lesults in great part fiom hib 1 educing the number of itinerary 
stades by one-tenth, and by his aibitrarily fixing on Chandernagoie 
— which IS more than 60 miles from the sea and not on the Ganges 
at all — as the point to compare with the supposed mouth of the 
Ganges, conceived by Eratosthenes as situated on the Eastern 
Ocean 

M Gossellin himself remarks that all the intermediate distances 
given by Eratosthenes ai© inexact, though the great distances (the 
sums total) are, 01 ought to le considered as corieot (p 46) The 
first admission is no doubt tiue, but the second is only attained by 
a senes of arbitrary changes and alteiations of numbers, which aie 
made with the expiess purpose of biingmg about a correct result 

We have *seen that Eratosthenes in computing 700 stades to a 
degree of a great circle was not, as supposed by M Gossellin (as 
well as D^Anville and many other modern geographers) emjploying 
a different stade from that familiar to all the Greeks, but was ado]gU 
ing an erroneous calculation of the length of a degree. Hence the 
assumption that, in computing distances such as those along the 
line of the Mediterranean, or tho prolongation of it across Asia, 
Eratosthenes was throughout reckoning by stades of 700 to a 
degree, is wholly without foundation. In regard to the first indeed 
it 18 most probable that he was following Timosthenes, from whom 
we know him to have borrowed laigely [see Chapter XV. p 688] , 
while the latter were undoubtedly taken either from Patrocles or 
fxom the authors of the itinoianes of Alexander Yet all these 
authors wioto befoie any one had heaid of stades of 700 to a 
degree and wore meiely using tho oidinaiy Greek stade as umvei- 
sally leooived It must be added that though Strabo was well 
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acquainted with the measurement of the eaith’s circumfeionco hy 
Eiatosthenes, and with the resulting value of its subdivisions, he 
has no whore given the slightest hint, or evidently entei tamed the 
least suspicion, that that author m his numeious statements of 
distances was employing any othei stade than that in general use 
among all the Gieeks* 


NOTE 0, p 639. 


SOUTHERN LIMIT OF THE HABITABLE WORLD 

The calculation by which this result is arrived at is as follows. 
We know from the astronomical wiiters, Ptolemy and his com- 
mentator Theon, that Eratosthenes fixed the interval between the 
tropics at 11 / 83ds of the whole meridian circle,’ which would place 
the tropic of Cancer m N. latitude 23® 61' 20". This would 
give m round numbers 16,700 stadia between the tropic and the 
equator (at 700 stadia to the degree), and as Eratosthenes had 
leokoned 6000 stadia from Syeno to Meroe, and 3400 fiom Meroe 
to the Land of Cinnamon, theie remain 8300 between this limit 
of the habitable woild and the equator. 

This conclusion, which is adopted both by M. Gossollm and Dr. 
0 Muller, IS confirmed by the fact that the distances given by 
Eiatosthenes, on this calculation, result in placing Thule at a dis- 
tance of 46,300 stadia fiom the Equator, oi 16,700 ficrm Hie pole, 
exactly the same distance as the tropic from the Equator and this 
precisely accords with the statement of Eratosthenes himself (de- 
iived from Pytheas) that at Thule “ the summer tropic coincides 
with the arctic on ole " (Trap oh 6 awd? ccm apKriK^ o ^cptvds rpomKO^ 
kp/cAos Strabo, ii 5, § 8, p 114), or according to the modern use 
of the expression, that it was situated undei the Arctic Circle. 
The distances given thus make up exactly the 63,000 stadia re- 
quired for the quadrant of a meridian great circle, in accoidanoe 
with the 252,000 stadia adopted by Eiatosthenes as the circum- 
ierence of the globe. 


7 PtolemsBi Maqna SyntamSf i 10, 
p 18 The statement is mven soine- 
ivhat more clearly by Theon in hia 
commentary on the passage (p 60), Ka\ 
olros 6 x6yQs d ahrhs tov 

^lS,p(tro<rBivQVSt ? ml d "Imrctpxor 


craro, &s dKvipiJ.it'cp^ nal yhp S 

^lalpncas rhj^ ixoy k^kKov 
Try ivpta'Ke /uer«|t r^p rpOTeimp r&v 
aitr^p ml ^ctrip Ssf t | Ttpbs fi( 
o^TOfs Try irpbs la 
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There remains indeed one diificnlty which we have no means of 
solving, that Strabo, who in all that relates to mathematical 
geography generally follows the authority of Eratosthenes, and in 
this very passage distinctly refers to his calculations, has placed 
the parallel of the Eegion of Cinnamon (which he also assumes as 
the limit of the habitable world) at 8800 stadia from the Equator, 
Without any indication of his difference from Eratosthenes, or of 
his reasons for the alteration (Stiabo, 11 2, § 2, p 95 ) But as 
he at the same time reduces the distance from Meioe to this extreme 
limit to 3000 stadia, instead of the 3400 allowed by Eiatosthenes, tbe 
resulting diffeienoe is in great measuie neutralised The grounds 
of both changes remain equally unexplained 


NOTE D, p 639 

DISTANCE FROM ALEXANDRIA TO RHODES 

This WO aio distinctly told by Strabo (ii p 126) awos 8^ Bia 
rm (TKioBrjipimv yvwfxovwv av€vp€Lv rptorp^tXtov? iTTraKocrtous Tr^vf^Kovra 
But it must bo observed that Eratosthenes must hexe have been led 
into orroi by his own piovious calculation that there were 700 stadia 
to a degree Eoi in this case he had no moans of measuring the dis- 
tance — having himself rejected the estimates of navigators — and 
ihorofore all ho could do was to ascertain by his gnomon the diffei- 
onoo of latitude, and convert this into stadea at the i ate which he had 
dbiained from his supposed measurement of the arc between Syene and 
Alexandria This is well explained by Col Leako {Disputed 
Questions of Ancient Geography, p. 92), and is important to bear 
m mind, as we shall find that Posidonius was led to an eironeous 
computation of the earth’s ciicumference by supposing this aic 
between Ehodes and Alexandiia to ha\o been actually measured by 
Eratosthenes 

The result of this error would natnially he that Eratosthenes 
(believing bi& gnomonio observations to he approximately correct, 
as was really the case) would overrate the distance, and this wo 
find to he the case, for though his computation gave a material 
reduction upon the estimate of the navigators, it was still con- 
siderably in excess of the txuth — the real distance between Ehodes 
and Alexandria bomg only about 830 G* miles, or 3300 Greek 
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sUdia instead of 3750 (Loako, I c) Yet wo affoi waids find Stiabo 
aud other latoi wiiterb loveitnig to +ho onginal loitgh osiimale of 
4000 btadia, so little rohaiico did they place tipon the inaihematical 
calculations of scion tiho geographeis hko Eiatobtlienoh ^ 


NOTE E, p 644 

PBOMONTORY OF TAMARUB 

Stiabo, xi 11, 7, p 519 This name of Tamarus is found only 

incidentally lu this single passage* It is difficult to concono 
whence Eiatcsihenes could haro denyod il, as the piomontoiy 
in question had no real e\istenGe, but was a geogiaphi cal fiction, 
01 rathei inference, that the chain of Iniaus must end in some such 
headland 

The name is however again found under the form Tamus, nx 
Pomponms Mela, who descubes it as the eastein extremity of the 
chain of Mt. Taurus (in 7, § 08) The Tabis of Plmy, which he 
calls *‘jugum ineubans man quod vocant Tabm’* (vi 17, § 53) is 
evidently only a corruption of the same name though it has boon 
btiangoiy identified by Mr Clements Maikham with the northein 
point of Stbena^ a* eouniiy of which the existence was as uttorly 
unknown to Pliny as that of America. 

It was hero— xf anywhere— that we should have expected to find 
mention of Tlnme, a name so stiangely intioduced into all our 
editions of Stiabo down to a very locent period. (See note to 
p 630 of this chapter ) Yet the name is wholly wanting whore it 
would bo appropriately found, as marking the termination of the 
piincipftl parallel of latitude on the Indian Ocean, though it was 
intioduced lopeatcdly, accoiding to the old reading, to designate 
the verj parallel in question 
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